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ALCALDE    GRANTS 

IK    THE    CITY    OF    SAN    FKANCISCO: 

BEING  SOME  REMARKS  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  POSITION  OF  THE  PUEBLO  DE  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  INTEREST  POSSESSED  BY  HER 
IN    AND    ABOUT   THE   CITY    OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

[Continued  from  page  264,  and  concluded.] 

At  the  time  that  this  series  of  articles  was  commenced,  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  the  case  of  "  The  city  of  San  Francisco  vs..  the 
United  States,"  pending  before  the  Board  of  United  States  Land 
Commissioners,  would  so  soon  have  been  brought  to  argument.  Since 
our  last,  the  whole  matter  has  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  after  having  been  elaborately  argued  by  counsel  of  emi- 
nence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  proper  to  go 
into  an  examination  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  case.  The  briefs 
of  the  council  on  each  side  have  been  published,  well  crowded  with 
citations  of  authorities.  The  brief  of  Horace  Hawes  Esq.,  shows 
evidence  of  a  patient  investigation  and  untiring  industry  that  have 
left  nothing  to  chance.  Yet  there  is  little  new  to  the  bar  or  bench 
in  these  briefs  ;  and  there  is  in  Mr.  H.'s,  an  assumption  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  and  of  the  bar  in  general,  which  is  any- 
thing but  complimentary.  It  might  have  been  assumed  without  any 
very  grave  error,  that  the  Board  had  stumbled  upon  at  least  the 
alphabet  of  the  Spanish  law  ;  and  that  the  opposing  counsel,  in  the 
course  of  their  investigations,  had  heard  of  a  book  called  Leyes  de 
las  Indias.  However,  for  the  reasons  stated,  we  shall  not  discuss  the 
law  ;  in  fact,  in  our  view,  all  the  law,  that  is  necessary  to  decide  this 
case,  can  be  found  without  difficulty — is  known  to  all  lawyers — and 
admits  of  no  discussion. 

It  is  astonishing,  that  men  who  ought  to  know  the  facts,  and  also 
swear  that  they  do  know  them,  should  contradict  each  other  so  flatly. 
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The  witnesses,  introduced  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  are  per- 
fectly reckless  how  they  contradict  each  other,  provided  they  agree 
in  contradicting  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  For  instance, 
Richardson,  who  is  called  on  the  part  of  the  IT.  S.  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  Pueblo,  swears,  "that  in  1835,  the  Ayuntamiento  of  San  Fran- 
cisco held  their  meetings  at  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Asis, 
and  continued  to  hold  them  at  that  place  until  the  war  of  1846."  "  I 
never  knew,"  says  he,  "of  an  Ayuntamiento  sitting  at  the  Presidio. 
When  I  came  here  in  1835  they  were  sitting  at  the  Mission.  They 
always  sat  at  the  Mission."  Castro  swears  to  the  same  thing  in 
substance  ;  — and  they  and  Alvarado  and  Leese  swear  that  San 
Francisco  de  Asis,  mentioned  in  Doc.  No.  2,  was  the  Mission  de  San 
Francisco  ;  and  that  the  plaza  mentioned  therein,  is  the  Plaza  around 
the  church.  But  Francisco  Sanchez,  introduced  on  the  same  side,  con- 
tradicts the  whole  of  them  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  secretary 
whose  name  is  written  at  the  foot  of  the  documents,  we  must  concede 
that  he  is  pretty  likely  to  know  where  it  all  took  place.  He  says 
the  place  meant  is  the  Presidio  ;  and  the  plaza  is  the  plaza  of  the 
Presidio  ;  and  the  elections  took  place  there,  and  the  installation 
took  place  there,  and  there  they  held  their  sessions  down  to  the  close 
of  1831.  In  1838,  they  sat  at  the  Mission,  and  in  1839  there  ceased 
to  be  an  Ayuntamiento.  Looking  at  these  glaring  inaccuracies,  what 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  ?  This 
is  the  very  point  in  issue,  and  one  which  we  should  suppose  could  not 
be  forgotten.  Yet  on  these  very  particulars,  which  could  not  fail  to 
impress  themselves  upon  the  minds  of  men  of  ordinary  inteligence, 
these  witnesses,  Richardson,  Alvarado  and  Castro  swear  to  what  is 
clearly  not  the  truth  ;  and  yet  these  same  witnesses  do  not  hesitate  to 
swear  to  the  want  of  genuineness  in  the  signature  to  a  document 
written  twenty  years  ago.  We  shall  not  consume  space  in  pointing 
out  the  various  inconsistences  in  the  testimony  of  the  Respondent's 
witnesses,  but  those  who  have  a  curiosity  to  do  so,  can  take  any 
leading  fact,  and  follow  it  through  the  testimony,  and  see  if  he  can 
find  any  two  of  them  agreeing  upon  the  actual  facts  which  they  saw 
with  their  own  eyes.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  legal  conclusion  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  Pueblo.  They  are,  some  of  them,  ready  to 
swear  that  there  was  no  Pueblo  ;  while  others  again  say  there  was  ; 
even  in  this,  they  are  not  agreed.  But  we  presume  that  neither  the 
court  nor  the  public  would  be  satisfied  with  the  oath  of  any  number 
of  swearers  on  this  point.  They  must  tell  us  the  things  which  they 
toitnessed,  and  we  will  then  draw  our  deductions  whether  there  was  a 
Pueblo  or  not. 

_  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  of  oral  testimony,  it  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  there  are  a  few  written  records  of  the  past  history 
of  the  country  which  are  conceded  to  be  genuine.  There  is  one  other 
document  whose  genuineness  is  disputed.  We  refer  to  Doc.  No.  18, 
(p.  .)  As  a  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  latter^ 
we  wdl  examine  the  testimony  briefly  to  this  point. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  gross  inaccuracies  of  the  witnes- 
ses who  impeach  this  document  in  other  respects  ;   and  according  to 
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the  established  rules  of  evidence,  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  is  of 
very  little  account.  Richardson  swears  plumply  that  the  signature 
is  not  genuine.  Alvarado  is  not  willing  to  swear  to  its  genuineness 
though  he  admits  that  it  resembles  Zamorano's  signature.  Castro  says 
it  is  not  genuine.  These  three  witnesses  give  their  means  of  knowledge 
of  the  hand-writing  ;  Richardson,  while  he  was  Captain  of  the  Port  re- 
ceived official  communications  from  him ;  Castro  wrote  at  the  same  table. 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen  pretend  to  have  refreshed  their  recollec- 
tion by  looking  at  his  hand-writing  lately — but  they  testify  to  its 
falsity  from  recollection  of  twenty  years.  "Would  any  of  our  readers 
be  willing  to  swear  to  hand-writing  under  like  circumstances  ?  Does 
not  the  very  impossibility  of  such  a  memory  show  itself  ?  And  when 
we  recollect  what  a  remarkable  memory  these  same  witnesses  have  in 
matters  which  they  must  have  witnessed,  the  pretence  becomes  ridic- 
ulous. And  then  Alvarado,  what  says  he  ?  Why  he  doubts  the  sig- 
nature, but  he  is  just  as  dubious  about  the  signature  of  Gov.  Figue- 
roa  to  the  Doc.  No.  1,  (p.  )  whose  genuiness  no  one  questions. 
Is  this  testimony  of  any  weight  ?  And  lastly,  there  is  Mr.  Hartnell, 
a  very  excellent  man,  but  he  does  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of 
Zamarano's  hand-writing,  and  he  speaks  doubtingly  of  it — and  this 
is  all. 

Now  we  say  there  is  no  room  for  a  mistake  on  the  other  side  ;  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  paper  is  in  our  view  much  stronger.  Gen. 
Yallejo  swears  that  he  received  this  document  officially,  at  the  time 
of  its  date,  when  there  could  have  been  no  possible  motive  for  any 
forgery  ;  and  that  it  has  continued  in  his  possession  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  that  his  papers 
were  seized  by  the  Americans^  and  a  short  time  that  his  papers  were 
in  charge  of  De  Zaldo.  There  is  no  room  for  a  mistake.  No  one 
would  have  forged  such  an  instrument  in  1834,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  it  was  forged  then  or  since.  The  testimony  of  Gen.  V. 
stands  entirely  uncontradicted  ;  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  im- 
peach his  credibility,  or  to  shake  the  weight  of  his  testimony  in  the 
slightest  degree  ;  and  there  are  the  documents  whose  genuineness  is 
unquestioned.  Then,  again,  the  order  from  Figueroa,  and  the  decree  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  list  of  documents  trans- 
ferred by  Sanchez,  Alcalde,  retiring,  to  Noe,  Juez  de  Paz,  coming  into 
office, — all  these  tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  General's  testimony. 
Then  there  is  the  testimony  of  Ford  and  Rose,  both  showing  that 
this  identical  line  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Pueblo,  by  Guerero  and  Hinckley,  both  of  them  former  Alcaldes. 
Richardson  and  Brown  also  give  the  very  same  line  as  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Mission. 

If  the  testimony  stood  simply  thus,  we  think  that  any  jury  and 
any  lawyer  would  believe  that  the  document  was  genuine  ;  and  the 
counsel  for  the  the  United  States  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  for,  after  having  thus  exhausted  all  means  in  their  power 
to  impeach  the  document,  by  impeaching  the  signature  of  the  attest- 
ing clerk,  they  finally  resort  to  the  dangerous  experiment  of  pro- 
ducing the  record.     And  really  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  maimer  of 
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doing  business  in  the  Spanish  legislative  bodies,  it  might  seem  as  if 
they  had  actually  accomplished  their  object ;  but  a  closer  examination 
only  serves  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  document. 

The  reader,  by  recurring  to  this  document,  (p.  134)  will  perceive 
that  it  does  not  purport  to  be  a  copy  of  any  record,  but  is  simply  an 
official  letter  from  the  Governor  to  Gen.  Vallejo,  informing  him  that 
the  plan  proposed  by  him  (Gen.  Y.)  in  his  official  note  of  the  24th 
October,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Territorial  Deputation,  in  its 
totality,  and  goes  on  to  repeat  the  boundaries.  The  original  letter, 
(the  General  says)  he  placed  in  the  official  archives  of  the  town, 
and  kept  this  certified  copy  among  his  military  archives.  The  fact 
that  this  last  document  is  not  now  forthcoming  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing. Mr.  Halleck's  testimony  shows  very  clearly  that  a  vast  quantity 
of  valuable  records  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  and  all  that  remains 
of  cart-loads  of  records  of  the  town,  can  now  be  stowed  away  in  a 
coat-pocket.  But  the  record  of  the  sessions  of  the  Territorial  Depu- 
tation of  that  very  period  is  preserved  and  is  produced  here  in  evi- 
dence ;  and  they  say  that  if  the  fact  occurred  which  is  communica- 
ted in  Doc.  18,  that  it  must  appear  on  this  record,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  city  are  challenged  to  prove  it  there  recorded.  We  find  it 
without  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hawes  very  well  explained,  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
that  Spanish  legislative  bodies  never  do  anything  without  forming 
an  expediente,  referring  the  subject  to  a  committee  and  acting  upon 
the  report.  The  project  is  first  prepared  by  the  executive  ;  this  con- 
tains all  the  documents  that  are  necessary  to  place  the  matter  finally 
before  the  Legislature,  viz  :  the  governor's  communication  and  the 
informes,  or  advisory  report  of  the  various  officers  who  have  been 
applied  to  by  the  governor.  This  forms  the  commencement  of  the 
expediente  ;  then  the  matter  is  heard  and  referred  to  a  proper  com- 
mittee ;  this  also  is  minuted  in  the  expediente  and  also  on  the  record. 
The  committee  make  their  report ;  this  is  also  annexed  to  the  expe- 
diente. If  the  report  is  accepted  this  also  is  minuted  or  certified  in 
the  expediente,  and  a  minute  of  the  same  inserted  in  the  record. 
But  the  report  is  not  recorded.  Then  if  a  decree  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  project,  it  is  passed  and  recorded  upon  the  minutes,  and 
a  certified  copy  annexed  to  the  expediente  forming  part  of  it.  Now 
if  the  project  requires  the  assent  of  the  Supreme  Government,  the 
whole  expediente  is  sent  forward  for  that  purpose,  and  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  it  never  finds  its  way  back. 

Now  it  is  asserted  in  Doc.  No.  18,  that  Gen.  Yallejo  had,  on  the 
24th  clay  of  October,  1834,  sent  an  official  note  to  the  Governor 
containing  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Pueblo  of  San  Francisco  at 
the  Presidio  under  his  command,  and  defining  the  boundaries  of 
its  domain.  If  such  a  project  was  sent  to  the  government,  it  was  its 
duty  to  lay  it  before  the  Deputation.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  day 
of  October— eleven  days  after  the  date  of  Gen.  Vallejo's  official 
note— we  find  it  recorded  in  the  minutes,  (p.  260,  May  No.)  that 
"  after  reading  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  session,  the  deputation 
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passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  official  communication  of  the  Po- 
litical Chief,  in  the  following  order." 

The  first  and  second  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  but  the  third  is 
the  very  matter  in  question  : 

"3.  Declaring  the  just  reasons  which  exist  for  effecting  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Ayuntamiento  in  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government ." 

This  was  unquestionably  the  Governor's  communication  covering 
the  informe  of  Gen.  Y.,  setting  forth  a  plan  of  the  Pueblo.  So  far, 
all  is  correct.  The  expediente  is  commenced  and  is  passed  by  the 
Deputation  to  the  appropriate  committee.  Now,  on  the  third  day 
of  November  following,  this  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred, reported.  You  find  it  under  the  minutes  of  the  Extraordinary 
Session  of  the  third  of  November  : 

"  The  Deputation  then  passed  to  the  discussion  of  the  report  which 
the  same  committee  presented,  referring  to  the  formation  of  an  Ay- 
untamiento in  San  Francisco  ;  it  was  put  to  vote  and  passed  in  gen- 
eral." 

Here  we  have  the  report  adopted,  without  alteration  or  amend- 
ment ;  adopted  in  general- — in  its  totality.  This  is  the  third  day  of 
November,  and  on  the  fourth  the  Governor  sends  the  letter  in  dispute 
(Doc.  No.  18)  to  Gen.  Yallejo. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Deputation  make  the  decree  or  resolutions 
which  Figueroa  communicates  to  Gen.  Yallejo  under  the  same  date. 
(Doc.  No.  1,  p.  130.) 

If  we  take  these  two  papers  together  we  see  their  nature  at  once. 
No.  1  is  a  simple  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Deputation  for  the 
election  of  an  Ayuntamiento,  and  declaring  the  number  and  kind  of 
officers  which  should  compose  it,  a  bare  authority  to  the  government. 
There  was  not  at  this  time  any  district  known  as  the  Partido  of  San 
Francisco  Figueroa,  in  a  subsequent  order,  assigned  the  limits  of 
the  Partido  and  included  the  whole  of  this  county  and  Contra  Costa, 
(p.  264.)  The  term  was  used  in  its  general  sense.  The  Governor 
forwards  this  document  to  Gen.  Yallejo  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
and  at  the  same  time  sends  with  it  his  letter  of  instructions,  No.  18. 
In  this  he  informs  him  that  the  Deputation  had  adopted  his  plan 
without  change,  and  recapitulates  the  boundaries,  because  the  expe- 
diente remains  with  the  government,  and  the  town  would  have  no 
evidence  of  its  limits  but  for  this  document.  He  then  proceeds  to 
say  that  the  Government  had  selected  him  to  have  the  honor  of  in- 
stalling the  first  Ayuntamiento  in  that  Pueblo  of  San  Francisco,  for 
which  he  had  already  done  so  much.  Now  we  know  that  Yallejo 
did  instal  the  first  Ayuntamiento  at  the  Presidio  ;  this  is  in  evidence 
and  undisputed.  Where  was  his  authority  for  this  unless  it  is  to  be 
found  in  this  document.  It  next  orders  that  the  Ayuntamiento 
should  be  elected  on  the  days  provided  by  law  for  the  election  of 
municipal  authorities  ;  this  was  strictly  complied  with.  It  directs 
that  the  Ayuntamiento  should  be  installed  on  the  1st  January  1835  ; 
this  was  exactly  complied  with.  We  here  find  the  only  authority 
for  doing  those  things  which  unquestionably  were  done. 
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In  Doc.  C.  page  262  of  our  May  number,  the  reader  will  find  one 
of  these  expedientes  and  can  see  how  very  little  of  it  was  necessarily 
entered  upon  the  record.  The  minutes  were  but  indices  to  the 
records  of  the  acts  of  the  deputation.  If  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  wish  to  produce  a  record  to  test  the  truth  of  Yallejo's  testi- 
mony, let  them  produce  the  expediente  which  we  have  shown  to  have 
been  made  up,  on  the  subject  of  forming  an  Ayuntamiento  in  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  and  declaring  the  just  reasons  which  there  were 
therefor ;  and  if  it  does  not  show  conclusively  that  all  these  things 
were  done  as  Gen.  Vallejo  has  testified,  we  should  be  much  sur- 
prized. They  will  probably  find  the  expediente  at  Mexico  ;  at  least 
that  is  where  it  ought  to  be.  Probably  they  will  find  it  regularly 
endorsed  with  a  certificate  of  approval  by  the  Supreme  Government. 
At  all  events,  we  have  shown  that  an  expediente  was  made  up  on 
the  subject.     Let  them  produce  it. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  record  produced  only  tends  to  show 
the  genuineness  of  the  document  referred  to.  We  have  not  time  nor 
space  to  run  through  the  testimony  in  detail,  and  shall  now  proceed 
to  state,  in  brief  terms,  the  conclusions  of  fact  to  which  we  have 
come.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been 
expended  on  matters  that  have  no  bearing  upon  the  case.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  form  any  conclusions  on  these  small  matters,  but  we 
shall  endeavor  to  sift  out  the  leading  features — the  ruling  points — 
those  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  case  must  turn,  and  see  what 
the  truth  appears,  from  the  testimony,  to  be. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises,  is,  was  there  a  Pueblo  de 
San  Francisco  ?  On  this  point,  fortunately,  we  have  documentary 
evidence,  which  is  conclusive.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  resolve 
of  the  Territorial  Deputation  on  the  third  of  November,  adopting 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  government,  for  the  formation  of  an 
Ayuntamiento  in  San  Francisco.  From  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
of  Spanish  law,  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  a  Pueblo  may  exist 
without  an  Ayuntamiento  ;  but  I  know  of  no  law  which  authorizes 
the  formation  of  an  Ayuntamiento  without  a  Pueblo,  and  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  the  existence  of  one.  It  would  be  just  as  rea- 
sonable to  talk  of  the  town  council  of  a  county.  It  was  peculiarly 
the  government  of  a  Pueblo,  and  the  size  of  the  Ayuntamiento  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  Pueblo,  Villa  or  Ciu- 
dad.  Its  powers  and  duties  were  only  appropriate  to  towns.  Its 
principal  duties  were  the  care  of  police,  health,  cleanliness,  markets, 
streets,  lamps,  schools,  prisons,  etc.  We  do  not  think  it  requires  any 
argument  to  show  that  when  there  was  an  Ayuntamiento  de  San 
Francisco,  there  was  a  Pueblo  of  that  name,  ex  necessitate  rei.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  existence  of  the  Pueblo  is  constantly  recognized. 
Doc.  Xo.  3  is  headed,  "En  el  Pueblo  de  San  Francisco  cle  Asis  ; 
Doc.  No.  5  is  addressed  "  Senor  Alcalde  Cons't  de  San  Francisco  de 
Asis,  who  then  resided  at  the  Presidio.  In  Doc.  No.  6,  dated 
Oct.  26,  1835,  addressed  by  Jose  Castro,  Governor,  to  "  Sr.  Alcalde 
de  San  Francisco  de  Asis,"  he  certifies  that  the  E.  T.  D.  in  its  ses- 
sion of  the  22d  September,  approved  that  the  Ayuntamiento  of  this 
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Pueblo  should  have  power  to  grant  house-lots  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  varas,  for  building  of  houses  in  the  place  called 
Yerba  Buena,"  etc.  This  was  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  not  a  grant  of  power,  but  a  recognition  of  it ;  they 
approve.  Xo.  ?  is  addressed,  "  Sr.  Alcalde  de  San  Francisco  de 
Asis."  Xo.  8  commences  "  En  el  Pueblo  de  San  Francisco  de  Asis." 
No.  9,  the  same.  Xo.  10  is  a  circular  decree  or  regulation  on  the 
subject  of  elections,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  frontier  on  the 
north  of  San  Francisco  should  recognize  the  port  of  that  name  as 
chief  town  of  the  district.  Xo.  11  is  a  similar  decree  of  Gov. 
Michcltorena,  Xov.  14,  1843,  and  directs  (sec.  2)  an  election  in  the 
Pueblo  de  San  Francisco  for  two  Alcaldes.  Xo.  12  is  a  certificate 
of 'election  of  two  alcaldes  of  San  Francisco.  Xo.  13  is  a  dispatch 
from  Gov.  Jimeno  to  the  Sr.  Alcalde  de  San  Francisco.  Xo.  14  is 
the  same.  Xo.  15  is  a  dispatch  from  Gov.  Jimeno  to  Wm.  Hinck- 
ley, first  Alcalde  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Xo.  16  is  a  dis- 
patch from  Juan  Bandino,  Sect.  Gob.  to  Senor  Alcalde  de  San 
Francisco,  March  5,  1845.  Xo.  It  is  the  inventory  of  effects  hand- 
ed over,  January  15,  1846. 

From  these  documents  there  appears  a  continued  recognition  of  the 
Pueblo  de  San  Francisco  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, down  to  the  time  of  the  occupation.  We  deem  this  evidence 
abundantly  satisfactory  to  show  that  there  Avas  a  Pueblo  de  San 
Francisco,  established  in  1834,  and  we  cannot  find  anything  which 
destroyed  its  vitality.  It  continued  to  be  governed  by  an  Ayunta- 
miento  until  1839.  From  thence  until  1846  it  was  governed  by  Al- 
caldes, and  for  the  six  months  ensuing,  prior  to  the  occupation,  it 
was  governed  by  justices  of  the  peace  under  the  prefect  and  sub-pre- 
fect. But  we  see  nothing  here  affecting  its  existence  as  a  Pueblo. 
It  was  made  or  recognized  a  Pueblo  when  an  Ayuntamiento  was 
given  it  in  1834,  and  the  changes  which  afterwards  took  place  in  its 
form  of  government  were  effected  by  general  laws,  which  still  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  Pueblos  without  Ayuntamientos  ;  and  in  fact 
we  think  that  it  was  always  entitled  to  an  Ayuntamiento,  and  that 
the  changes  made  in  its  organization  were  through  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  Governor.  We  might  also  argue  that  the 
Presidios  were  Pueblos  from  the  very  settlement  of  them.  But  we 
think  it  sufficiently  clear  that  there  was  a  Pueblo  de  San  Francisco, 
and  that  it  continued  in  full  vigor  down  to  the  occupation  by  the 
Americans. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is — where  was  the  Pueblo  de  San 
Francisco  ? 

-  It  seems  strange  that  a  question  could  exist  of  the  locality  of  the 
Pueblo,  yet  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  gravely  contended  that  the  Pueb- 
lo referred  to  in  the  various  Documents  as  the  Pueblo  de  San  Fran- 
cesco de  Asis,  was  the  Mission  Dolores.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  more  than  one  Pueblo  existed  of  this  name,  on  this  penin- 
sula. We  have  already  shown  that  the  Territorial  Deputation 
directed  that  an  Ayuntamiento  should  be  formed  in  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  not  in  the  Mission.     It  is  so  stated  also  in  the  Governor's 
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project.  The  Ayuntamiento  elected  under  and  by  virtue  of  this 
decree  were  by  that  same  law  directed  to  reside  and  hold  their  ses- 
sions at  the  Presidio,  which  was  entirely  outside  of  the  Mission  limits 
and  the  secretary  of  that  body  informs  us  that  it  was  elected  and 
installed  there,  and  not  at  the  Mission,  and  continued  to  sit  at  the 
Presidio  until  the  very  last  year  of  its  existence,  when  at  its  own 
urgent  entreaty  and  after  much  opposition,  the  Governor  consented 
from  motives  of  convenience,  that  it  should  sit  at  the  Mission.  These 
officers  thus  elected  were  frequently  addressed  as  Alcaldes  of  the 
Puerto  de  San  Francisco.  And  the  circular  of  Alvarado  makes 
the  frontier  to  the  north,  a  partido,  with  the  Puerto  of  San  Fran- 
cisco its  Cahezera,  or  chief  town.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  it  is 
preposterous  to  contend  that  the  Pueblo  de  San  Francisco  de  Asis 
means  the  Mission  Dolores  ;  and  the  witness  Richardson  tell  us  that 
the  Mission  was  thus  called,  and  the  Presidio  was  called  by  the 
priests,  Presidio  de  Nuestra  Padre  San  Francisco ; — which  is  highly 
probable,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  priests  ever  spoke  of  the  founder 
of  their  own  order  other  than  as  "  Nuestra  Padre."  But  the  authen- 
tic history  of  its  settlement  informs  us  that  both  were  founded  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  hands,  and  both  dedicated  to  the  same — 
"  Nuestra  Padre  de  San  Francisco  de  Asis  ;"  and  the  Presidio  never 
had  any  other  name  than  San  Francisco, — while  on  the  contrary,  the 
Mission  was  also  entitled  the  Mission  de  Dolores.  But  where  is  the 
man  or  the  document,  who  talks  about  a  Pueblo  Dolores  ?  Not  a 
solitary  one.  But  when  the  Mission  became  secularized  and  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Avuntamiento,  it  is  invariably  known  in 
the  records  as  "  The  Establishment  of  Dolores,"  and  the  grants  or 
concessions  made  therein,  were  in  fulfillment  of  some  special  order  or 
grant  of  higher  authority,  generally  a  mere  giving  of  judicial  posses- 
sion, while  those  within  the  town  limits  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yal- 
lejo  line  were  granted  by  authority  of  law,  at  their  own  pleasure. 
The  Ayuntamiento  had  jurisdiction  from  the  first,  over  the  partido 
composed  of  the  present  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  afterwards 
another  partido  was  given  to  it,  called  the  frontier  of  the  north,  being 
all  the  country  north  of  San  Francisco  ;  aud  although  the  Mission 
was  within  the  first  partido  or  precinct,  yet  grants  could  not  then  be 
made  there,  nor  could  the  Ayuntamiento  legally  sit  there.  But  after 
the  Mission  became  secularized  and  changed  into  an  "  Establishment," 
both  of  these  things  could  be  and  were  done.  We  believe  that  it  is 
satisfactorily  established  that  there  was  a  Pueblo  de  San  Francisco, 
and  that  it  existed  up  to  the  occupation  by  the  American  forces, 
upon  the  ground  since  occupied  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  inclu- 
ding within  its  limits  the  Presidio  and  hamlet  paraje  or  poblacion  of 
Yerba  Buena.  Let  us  then  next  inquire  whether  there  was  a  domain 
assigned  to  it,  and  what  were  its  bounds. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  limits  to  each  Pueblo — one  of  its  domain — 
the  other  of  its  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  is  has  been  argued  that  the  line 
marked  out  by  Yallejo,  if  any  was  designated,  was  intended  simply 
to  mark  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  only.  All  the  ranchos,  hamlets 
and  small  settlements  which  were  not  large  enough  to  have  an  Ayun- 
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taniiento,  were  subject  to  the  government  of  the  nearest  Ayuntaniiento. 
If  they  were  large  enough,  they  formed  separate  wards  with  officers 
for  each,  appointed  by  the  Alcalde  of  the  Ayuntamiento.  Thus  the 
first  act  which  we  have  on  record  in  the  official  history  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  appointment  by  the  Alcalde  thereof,  of  Briones  to  the 
office  ofauxiliary  Alcalde  for  Contra  Costa.  This  was  its  jurisdiction 
and  the  limits  thereof  were  defined  by  the  Governor  in  a  provisional 
order  made  in  the  fall  of  1834,  after  the  election  of  the  first  Ayunta- 
miento, as  appears  from  Doc.  C,  page  264,  May  No.  If  the  limits 
marked  off  and  arranged  by  Gen.  Vallejo  were  not  the  limits  of  the 
municipal  domain,  what  were  they  the  limits  of? 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Doc.  No.  18,  is  a  genuine 
Document  and  truly  sets  forth  the  limits  of  the  domain.  But  we  do 
not  consider  it  at  all  essential  to  the  proof  that  this  document  should 
be  admitted — suppose  it  to  be  ruled  out  and  we  still  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Gen.  Yallejo  that  he  did  mark  out  the  boundaries  and  sent  an 
expediente  thereof  to  the  Government  at  Monterey  and  that  they  are 
identically  the  same  boundaries  which  are  described  in  Doc.  No.  18. 
Again  we  have  the  testimony  of  Ford  and  Rose,  that  Guerrero  and 
Hinckley,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  former  Alcaldes  and  who  are  now 
dead,  pointed  out  to  them  the  same  boundaries  as  the  limit  of  the 
domain  of  the  Pueblo. 

But  we  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  designating  the 
limits  of  the  domain  because  that  was  already  fixed  aud  certain.  The 
quantity  of  four  square  leagues  of  land  has  always  been  assigned  to 
towns  for  this  purpose,  under  the  Spanish  law.  That  quantity  was 
fixed  by  the  law  of  the  Indias  and  the  commandants  of  Presidios 
were  authorized  to  grant  lands  within  that  limit  to  settlers,  and  the 
Governor  was  forbidden  to  grant  ranchos  whose  bounds  should 
encroach  on  their  limits.  And  this  is  the  amount  of  domain  which 
the  Pueblo  of  San  Francisco  would  have  been  entitled  to  have  set 
apart  for  her  proprios  and  ejidos.  But  on  the  north,  on  the  east,  on 
the  west,  was  the  sea,  beyond  whose  margin  her  limits  could  not 
extend,  for  there  could  be  no  private  domain  in  land  covered  by 
the  sea  under  the  Spanish  law.  The  fourth  and  only  remaining  side 
was  bounded  by  the  northern  line  of  the  Mission.  Beyond  this  it 
could  not  pass.  That  was  in  fact  an  Indian  Pueblo  and  could  not  be 
encroached  npon.  Here  there  were  certain  fixed  and  definite  bound- 
aries beyond  which  she  could  not  pass.  But  within  these  boundaries, 
there  was  less  land  than  the  Pueblo  would  otherwise  have  been  enti- 
tled to.  What  necessity  then  for  marking  it  off.  The  object  of  the 
survey  and  marking  off  of  bounds  is  to  separate  it  from  the  lands  of 
the  nation — to  segregate  it.  But  here  was  nothing  to  remain  to  the 
nation,  it  was  already  segregated.  It  would  have  been  just  as  nec- 
essary to  survey  and  mark  off  the  grant  of  an  island. 

Much  argument  has  been  used  to  show  that  the  land  should  have 
been  sub-divided  into  solares,  suertes,  dehesos,  ejidos,  &c,  before  it 
could  become  the  property  of  the  town.  But  this  was  never  enforced 
in  California,  and  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco  was  impossible.  The 
only  parcel  of  good  land  which  was  of  any  size,  viz  :  Yerba  Buena, 
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was  divided  up  into  solares,  but  as  every  one, knows  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  only  lands  available  for  agricultural  purposes  or  gardening 
within  the  town  were  scattered  about  in  detatched  parcels  around 
small  lagoons  and  along  little  streams.  The  great  body  of  the  land 
was  useless  for  any  other  purposes  than  as  ejiclos  and  tierras  commu- 
nes, and  as  such  it  was  used.  In  these  towns  the  propios  arose  from 
all  the  lands  or  lots  conceded — and  not  from  an  annual  rent  of  a 
specific  portion  of  the  lands,  as  formerly,  and  this  was  in  accordance 
with  the  new  system  which  favored  the  absolute  granting  of  lands 
and  the  reduction  thereof  to  private  ownership. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  too  minute.  We  think  that  it  is  clear  from 
the  evidence,  that  from  the  year  1834  to  July  1846,  there  existed  a 
Pueblo  called  the  Pueblo  de  San  Francisco  de  Asis,  whose  municipal 
domain  was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Bay  and  ocean  and  on 
the  fourth  by  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Mission. 

These  facts  being  established,  the  law  of  Congress  under  which  the 
Board  is  organized,  supplies  all  that  is  wanting  to  a  perfect  title  by 
presuming  a  grant.     The  act  of  Congress  provides,  section  14  : 

"That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  town  lot, 
farm  lot,  or  pasture  lot,  held  under  a  grant  from  any  corporation,  or 
town  to  which  lands  may  have  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of 
a  town  by  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  Government,  or  the  lawful  author- 
ities thereof  ;  nor  to  any  city  or  town  or  village  lot,  which  city  town 
or  village,  existed  on  the  seventh  day  of  July  1846  ;  but  the  claim 
for  the  same  shall  be  presented  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  the 
said  town  or  where  the  land  on  which  the  said  city,  town  or  village  was 
originally  granted  to  an  individual,  the  claim  shall  be  presented  by  or 
in  the  name  of  such  individual — and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
said  city,  town,  or  village,  on  the  said  seventh  July,  1846,  being 
duly  proved  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  grant  to  such  corpora- 
tion or  to  the  individual  under  whom  the  said  lot-holders  claim." 

To  people  of  ordinary  minds,  the  meaning  of  this  section  would  be 
sufficiently  plain.  The  meaning  is  so  obvious,  that  there  has  never 
existed  in  the  whole  community,  a  solitary  difference  of  opinion.  It 
has  been  universally  conceded  that  if  the  existence  of  the  city  on 
the  seventh  July,  1846,  was  admitted,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
make  any  proof  of  a  grant  of  its  municipal  lands.  But  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Hawes  has  discovered  a  meaning  in  the  section  which  we 
think  is  so  absurd  as  to  reflect  no  credit  on  its  author.  He  takes 
this  position  : 

"  15.  In  this  case,  as  no  grant  has  been  proved,  the  claimant 
must  rely  on  the  presumption  raised  by  section  14. 

16.  To  make  this  section  available,  the  claimant  must  bring 
itself  by  the  proofs  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  the  first 
place  it  must  be  shown  that  the  corporation  has  granted  lots  to  indi- 
viduals and  the  claim  to  these  lots  may  then  be  presented  by  the  cor- 
poration and  the  clause  making  the  existence  of  the  city  on  the 
seventh  of  July,  1846,  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  grant  to  such  corpo- 
ration, only  applies  to  cases  where  the  corporation  has  presented 
those  individual  claims  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  claimants.     The 
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city  has  failed  to  present  any  grants  in  behalf  of  private  individuals, 
and  is  not  therefore  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  presumption  raised 
by  the  statute.  On  the  other  hand,  she  claims  adversely,  the  whole 
land  within  certain  limits,  showing  numerous  adverse  claimants,  when 
the  evident  intention  of  the  statute  was  to  enable  a  city  (or  individ- 
ual) where  the  claims  must  otherwise  be  numerous,  to  present  each 
sub-claim  in  one  petition,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  making 
proofs  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  an  original  grant." 

It  is  astonishing  that  such  an  absurd  position  could  be  deliberately 
taken — printed  in  a  brief  and  actually  argued  to  the  court  with  per- 
fect gravity.  The  position  is  that  the  title  can  only  be  confirmed  to 
each  holder  of  a  lot  from  the  city — not  the  original  grantee — but  the 
present  holder.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  are  at  least  20,000 
separate  and  distinct  tenements  held  under  such  in  this  one  city,  and 
a  proportionate  number  in  each  city  in  this  State.  Under  the  view 
of  the  law  taken  by  Mr.  Hawes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  each 
one  of  these  titles,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  is  the  present  holder 
thereof,  and  also  to  try  the  validity  of  the  original  grant  from  the 
city  in  each  case.  And  all  these  various  trials  must  be  had  in  a  pro- 
ceeding to  which  these  parties  interested  are  not  parties,  and  in 
which  they  have  no  right  to  interfere — Congress  was  not  guilty  of 
any  such  absurdity. 

Why  is  the  presumption  of  a  grant  to  the  corporation  made  to 
depend,  upon  the  existence  of  the  town  on  the  seventh  July,  1846  ? 
That  day  was  the  day  that  our  flag  was  raised.  Any  town  that 
arose  after  that  date,  acquired  only  such  rights  as  might  be  acquired 
under  our  laws.  That  is  to  say,  the  right  to  make  an  entry  at  the  mini- 
mum price  under  the  pre-emption  law.  But  those  which  arose  previous 
to  that  date  and  were  in  existence  at  that  date  had  acquired  and  then 
had  the  rights  secured  to  towns  by  the  law  of  Mexico.  Congress 
had  these  laws  before  them.  They  had  frequently  been  discussed 
there,  and  they  had  been  repeatedly  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  right  of  pueblos  to  the  land  set 
apart  to  them  for  the  common  use  of  the  inhabitants,  had  been  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  recognized  as  against  the  United  States. 
It  was  this  right  that  Congress  had  in  view.  She  knew  that  these 
pueblos  were  entitled  to  the  space  of  four  leagues  by  the  law  of  the 
land  and  that  the  title  by  which  it  was  held  was  a  peculiar  one  dif- 
fering in  many  respects  from  these  tenures  known  to  our  laws  ;  and  it 
was  with  the  intent  of  removing  all  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
title,  that  this  section  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Board  to  presume 
a  grant. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  determination  of  the  pending  case  to 
pass  upon  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  Pueblos  held  their 
lands.  It  is  sufficient  that  these  lands  appertained  to  this  Pueblo, 
because,  so  far  as  this  court  is  concerned,  the  presumption  of  a  grant 
makes  it  a  perfect  and  complete  title  ;  and  this  title,  and  this  deter' 
mination  is  good  and  valid  against  all  claiming  under  the  city  or  the 
United  States.  The  State  of  California  might  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion the  absolute  title,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  she  ever  will.     In  the 
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article  upon  the  Lirnantour  claim  in  the  February  number,  we  gave  a 
general  statement  of  our  views  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  city's 
title.  After  hearing  all  the  arguments,  and  having  examined  the 
testimony  closely,  we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  correctness  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  then  arrived.  Those  views  have  since  been 
very  elaborately  argued  and  presented  to  the  Board  with  great  clear- 
ness by  the  counsel  for  the  city.  We  have  no  doubt,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  the  land  this  side  of  the  Vallejo  line  was  set  apart  and 
approprited  for  the  future  growth  of  the  Pueblo,  and  was  in  fact  a 
Pueblo  from  the  time  that  the  first  stone  of  the  Presidio  was  laid. 
The  line  which  separated  it  from  the  Mission  was  drawn  at  a  very 
early  day,  and  was  always  respected.  Nor  was  there  ever  any  grant 
made  of  ranchos,  encroaching  upon  the  four  leagues  reserved  to  the 
Presidios,  until  the  presence  of  war  threw  everything  into  confusion, 
and  a  grant  was  attempted  to  be  made  which  covered  the  very  fort 
itself ;  and  was  in  all  probability  as  valid  to  convey  the  fort  and 
Presidio  as  to  convey  anything.  That  is  to  say  it  was  wholly  inop- 
erative. 

Our  examination  of  the  evidence,  then,  has  brought  us  to  these 
conclusions : 

1.  There  was,  from  the  first  of  January,  1835,  down  to  the  seventh 
day  of  July,  1846,  a  Pueblo,  called  properly,  the  Pueblo  de  San 
Francisco  ;  and  also  called  the  Pueblo  de  San  Francisco  de  Asis, 
probably  to  distinguish  it  from  San  Francisco  Solano  (Sonoma); 
also  called  Puerto  de  San  Francisco,  being  a  seaport  ;  also  called 
sometimes,  Yerba  Buena,  from  the  fact  that  that  was  the  name  of 
the  chief  village  within  its  limits. 

2.  That  said  Pueblo  existed  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city 
of  San  Francisco — its  Ayuntamiento  and  other  officers  originally  and 
properly  sitting  at  the  Presidio  ;  and  subsequently,  and  by  special  per- 
mission sitting  at  the  Mission  ;  and  afterwards,  without  such  permis- 
sion, at  Yerba  Buena. 

3.  That  the  domain  or  tierras  comunes  of  said  Pueblo  were  bound- 
ed by  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  ocean  on  three  sides,  and  by  the 
ancient  and  well-recognized  northern  boundary  of  the  Mission  Do- 
lores on  the  other  ;  which  line  was  adopted  by  Gen.  Vallejo  in  his 
plan  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Territorial  Deputation  in  1834, 
and  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  them. 

4.  That  according  to  the  law  of  Spain  the  use  of  said  domain  was 
vested  absolutely  and  inalienably  in  the  people  resident  in  said  Pue- 
blo, while  the  legal  title  remained  in  the  king. 

5.  That  this  title  was  a  well-recognized  right  of  property  which 
could  not  be  invaded  even  by  the  king  himself. 

6.  That  the  act  of  Congress  presuming  a  grant  vests  in  the  people 
of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  or  the  corporation  representing  them 
an  absolute  legal  estate  in  this  domain  as  against  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  points  of  law  which  arise  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
vestigation, which  we  have  purposely  avoided  discussing,  deeming  it 
improper  for  us  to  discuss  them  at  the  present  state  of  the  case.     But 
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having  stated  the  principal,  and,  as  we  think,  the  controlling  points 
in  the  case,  which  have  compelled  us  to  a  conclusion  in  favor  of  the 
city,  it  may  not  be  considered  improper  for  us  briefly  to  examine  the 
positions  taken  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  : 

1.  ''That  the  Ayuntamiento  elected  in  1834  was  for  the  Partidio 
of  San  Francisco."  We  have  already  shown  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  Ayuntamiento  of  a  Partido.  It  was  elected  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Partido,  and  we  have  shown  why  ;  but  it  was  for 
the  Pueblo. 

2.  "That  it  was  first  established  at  the  Presidio  for  the  want  of 
some  other  suitable  place."  On  the  contrary,  the  Mission  then,  and 
always  was  more  convenient.  "  That  it  was  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Mission,  which  thus  became  the  Cabezera."  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  which  was  made  the  Cabazera. 
"  That  the  officers  kept  their  offices  there,"  etc.  On  the  contrary, 
they  kept  their  offices  where  they  happened  to  reside. 

3.  "  That  the  place  called  the  Pueblo  of  San  Francisco  was  the 
Mission  Dolores,"  etc.  We  have  shown  conclusively  that  it  was  not. 
It  never,  by  any  chance,  was  called  the  Pueblo  of  Dolores,  though 
sometimes  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  and  occasionally  Yerba 
Buena. 

4.  "iSo  limits  were  ever  assigned  to  the  Pueblo."  This  point  we 
have  fully  discussed. 

5.  "That  the  Zamorano  Document,  No.  18,  is  a  forgery."  This 
we  have  also  discussed.  "  That  the  Gefe  Politico  and  Deputation 
had  no  power  to  fix  limits  to  any  Pueblo."  On  the  contrary,  no  such 
power  was  ever  exercised  by  any  other  officers  or  body.  The  act 
was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Government,  but  until 
they  disapproved  it,  the  act  stands  good  ;  and  as  no  disapproval  is 
pretended,  their  approbation  will  be  presumed. 

6.  "  There  was  no  authority  in  California  competent  to  create  a 
municipal  corporation."  This  is  a  mere  question  of  law  ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  this  power  was  ever  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  any 
but  the  local  authority  and  was  constantly  exercised  by  them. 

7.  "The  claimant  has  not  attempted  to  prove  a  grant."  The  act 
of  Congress  presumes  one. 

8.  "That  towns  have  no  property  by  virtue  of  their  establish- 
ment as  such."  We  think  they  did  acquire,  ipso  facto,  a  right  to  four 
leagues  ;  the  government  only  reserving  the  right  to  fix  its  limits. 
"  That  towns,  to  take  property,  must  have  a  special  license  of  govern- 
ment." If  the  general  law  gave  them  a  right  to  four  leagues,  no 
other  license  could  be  required  ;  a  special  license  was  only  requisite 
to  take  other  lands  in  fee. 

9.  "  That  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  etc.,  towns,  etc.,  enjoy  only  such 
rights,  etc.,  as  are  granted  by  then'  charters."  This  law  applied  only 
to  villas,  ciudads,  or  free  towns,  and  not  to  Pueblos.  "  And  as  to 
property,  they  enjoy  such  as  they  can  get  from  the  legal  owner  in  the 
usual  legal  mode,  with  the  license  of  government  superadded."  The 
government  being  the  legal  owner  its  concession  was  a  license. 
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10.  "The  demarkation  of  limits  to  towns,  partidos  or  provinces 
did  not  affect  the  title  to  property."     Granted. 

11.  "No  power  ever  existed  in  California  competent  to  grant  the 
public  domain  to  corporations."  The  law  gave  them  their  tierras 
comunes,  and  the  local  authorities  from  the  time  of  the  Intendants 
down  to  the  occupation  by  the  Americans,  had  and  exercised  the 
right  to  mark  the  limits  of  these  lands. 

12.  "  The  laws  of  Mexico  made  no  provision  for  granting  or  re- 
serving public  lands  to  municipal  corporations  ;  but  the  whole  system 
of  town  lands  or  reservations  was  abolished  ;  Congress  alone  was 
competent  to  make  such  grants."  The  law  is  otherwise  ;  all  the  laws 
of  Spain  passed  prior  to  the  revolution,  were  expressly  retained,  ex- 
cept where  they  conflicted  with  the  constitution  or  subsequent  laws 
of  Mexico.  These  laws  were  never  repealed.  Besides,  the  Presidio 
was  established  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Pueblo  in  1174,  while  the  laws 
of  Spain  were  still  in  force,  and  the  settlement  then  acquired  its  right 
by  force  of  these  laws  to  the  four  leagues  square,  and  that  right 
never  was  attempted  to  be  divested. 

13.  14,  15,  16.  Are  upon  the  construction  of  the  14th  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  which  we  have  already  examined. 

It.  "  Supposing  the  grant  presumed,  would  you  not  be  compelled 
to  prove  the  loss  and  contents  ?  "  When  the  law  presumes  a  grant  to 
cure  a  defect  or  in  aid  of  title  it  presumes  the  loss  and  contents. 
"Who  is  presumed  the  grantor?"  The  government.  "Who  the 
grantee  ? "  The  act  of  Congress  says  "  to  the  said  corporation." 
"What  is  the  presumed  date  of  the  grant?"  The  organization  of 
the  Pueblo — at  all  events  prior  to  July  1,  1846.  "What  are  the 
limits  ? "  The  lands  claimed  and  occupied,  whose  boundaries  we 
have  shown. 

18.  "Who  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  presumption,  the  city  or 
those  private  parties  who  hold  adversely  ?  "  A  grant  to  the  city  can 
only  inure  to  the  benefit  of  those  claiming  through  her. 

19.  "If  there  were  rights  in  a  former  Pueblo  to  the  land  claimed 
in  what  corporation  did  it  exist — and  has  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
succeeded  to  those  rights."  It  is  well  settled  that  the  Sovereign 
may  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  or  place  ;  the  grant 
of  the  Sovereign  makes  them  competent  to  hold.  If  they  become 
afterwards  incorporated,  the  title  vests  in  the  corporation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants;  a  re-incorporation  of  the  same  inhabitants 
cannot  divest  such  rights. 

We  have  passed  very  briefly  over  the  ground  desiring  to  present  to 
our  readers  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  contest,  and  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  opposing  combatants.  In  examining  the  merits  of  the 
city's  claim,  we  present  our  own  views.  In  examining  the  merits  of 
the  opposition  we  have  referred  to  their  printed  brief.  Those  who 
wish  to  examine  more  fully  the  legal  questions,  will  read  the  elabo- 
rate briefs  which  have  been  published  and  refer  to  the  authorities 
cited.  To  the  general  reader  this  would  be  impossible,  and  it  is  for 
them  that  we  have  written: 
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It  is  our  honest  conviction  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our 
city  requires  the  confirmation  of  this  claim.  Without  it  no  lawyer 
can  venture  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  validity  of  any  title.  Our 
registry  laws  would  be  useless  to  us.  Presuming  the  city  title  to  be 
good  we  can  safely  and  securely  trace  the  title  upon  the  books  in  the 
recorder's  office  up  to  that  source,  and  declare  it  good  or  bad,  as  we 
find  it  there  recorded.  But  casting  this  aside,  what  means  have  we 
of  testing  the  merits  of  a  possessory  title  ?  How  shall  we  be  able 
to  ascertain  who  was  the  first  possessor  and  therefore  legal  owner  ? 
There  is  no  record  to  which  we  can  refer.  No  lawyer  will  venture 
an  opinion  on  such  a  title — no  man  will  purchase  it — no  capitalist 
will  lend  a  dollar  upon  such  security — reject  this  claim  and  every 
loan  upon  mortgage  will  be  withdrawn  or  foreclosed,  creating  such  a 
panic  and  such  a  sacrifice  and  depreciation  of  property  as  no  city 
ever  yet  sustained.  All  the  fires  which  have  swept  over  us  counted 
together,  have  not  caused  such  loss  and  destruction  as  such  an  event 
would  cause.     Ruin  and  desolation  would  be  its  certain  result. 

We  believe  that  there  is  much  more  evidence  in  existence  than  has 
been  brought  forward  in  this  matter.  We  have  heard  of  a  mass  of 
testimony  that  could  be  produced  with  some  effort.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter in  which  we  should  be  economical,  and  should  the  decision  be 
adverse  to  the  city,  we  hope  that  our  Common  Council  will  spare 
neither  pains  nor  expense  to  save  the  rights  of  their  constituents. 
There  is  no  matter  so  important  as  this  confided  to  their  care. 


LIFE. 


BY    STEPHEN    C.    MASSETT. 


Life  is  like  a  summer's  day, 

As  sweet  and  brief, 
Quickly  doth  it  pass  away, 

Like  autumn's  leaf. 

Merrily  the  hours  fly, 

In  youth's  bright  morn; 
The  rose-bud  blossoms  but  to  die 

And  leave  the  thorn ! 

Manhood  comes  upon  us  fast, 

And  childhood  dies ; 
The  rosy  tints  of  youth  are  past, 

And  so  Time  flies. 

Moving  onward  still  towards  death, 

"We  crawl  along; 
The  signal  given  and  our  breath 

Is  quickly  gone. 

We  die — the  body  turns  to  dust — 

Thus  ends  the  strife; 
The  Spirit  mingleth  with  the  just 

In  endless  life! 
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AMERICA  AS  IT  IS,  AND  AS  IT  WILL  BE. 


BY     C.      E.      HAVENS. 


"  Teott  thyself;  every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string.  Accept  the  place  divine  Providence 
has  found  for  you,  the  society  of  your  contemporaries,  the  connection  of  events.  Great  men  have 
always  done  so,  and  confided  themselves,  childlike  to  the  genius  of  their  age,  betraying  their  per- 
ception that  the  absolutely  trustworthy  was  seated  at  their  heart,  working  through  their  hands, 
predominating  in  all  their  being.  And  we  are  now  men,  and  must  accept  in  the  highest  mind  the 
same  transcendent  destiny;  and  not  minors  and  invalids  in  a  protected  corner,  not  cowards  fleeing 
before  a  revolution,  but  guides,  redeemers  and  benefactors,  obeying  the  Almighty  effort,  and 
advancing  on  chaos  and  the  dark." — Ejiekson. 

The  almost  miraculous  increase  of  America,  in  population,  terri- 
tory, physical  resources,  and  all  the  great  train  of  results  which  have 
awaited  upon  a  high  and  increasing  state  of  civilization,  is  without 
precedent  in  historic  annals.  In  the  course  of  one  man's  life-time, 
the  thirteen  original  States  have  multiplied  into  thirty-one.  A  pop- 
ulation of  three  millions  has  become  twenty-five.  Internal  improve- 
ment has  bound  the  Union  together  by  a  net-work  of  iron,  stronger 
than  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  a  wall  of  defence  against  all  foreign 
aggression.  Science  has  penetrated,  by  its  marvellous  combinations, 
all  our  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  distanced  time  itself,  by  forcing  elec- 
tricity into  subservience  to  the  wants  of  humanity,  and  offered  its 
kindly  aid  to  the  farmer  and  mechanic  upon  the  field,  and  in  the 
working-room.  Obeying  the  dictates  of  genius,  it  has  searched  the 
depths  of  the  heavens,  measured  the  magnitudes  and  distinces  of  the 
stars,  predicted  the  periodic  returns  of  comets  and  eclipses,  and  diving 
into  the  bowels  of  our  land,  it  has  developed  mineral  riches  which  place 
us  above  want  and  beyond  competition.  Our  sculptors  stand  against 
the  world  ;  our  artists  have  produced  paintings  of  historic  value, 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  productions  of  European 
art ;  and  our  literature,  bursting  the  shackles  of  foreign  imitation, 
has  found  its  "  auspicious  dawn."  On  the  sea,  the  glory  of  England 
is  departing,  and  American  pre-eminence  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged ;  while  civilization,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  the  Mississippi, 
has  crossed  the  plains,  slipped  through  the  mountain  gorge,  and 
raised  its  peaceful  standard  upon  the  shores  of  the  great  and  tranquil 
Pacific. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however  much  John  Bull  may  take  excep- 
tions, that  young  Jonathan  does  at  last,  stand  six  feet  in  his  stockings. 
The  unruly  urchin,  who  was  never  without  a  little  method  in  his  mad- 
ness, has  developed  into  manly  strength,  and  exulting  in  his  power 
and  freedom,  he  runs  and  wrestles  like  a  young  Hercules. 

Modern  centuries  have  teemed  with  Anglo-Saxon  prowess,  exploits 
and  hardy  achievements.  Caucasian  blood  has  marched  in  the  van 
of  civilization,  peopling  continents,  and  planting  its  ominous  standard 
upon  the  islands  of  the  sea.  On  the  British  Empire,  the  sun  never 
sets — and  the  shores  of  the  American  Confederacy  are  washed  by 
two  oceans.  The  phlegmatic  reserve  and  traditional  dignity,  so 
characteristic  of  our  English  friends,  vanishes  when  their  feet  are  set 
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upon  Trans- Atlantic  soil,  and  new  energy,  vigor,  and  ideas,  are  im- 
parted to  their  somewhat  torpid  systems.  The  range  and  grandeur 
of  our  primeval  forests,  the  extent  of  our  unequalled  insulated  seas, 
the  flowery  undulations  of  our  magnificent  prairies,  and  the  lordly 
flow  of  our  great  rivers,  infuse  into  them  capacious  ideas,  and  fill 
them  with  vast  and  corresponding  conceptions.  They  behold  a  future 
of  great  promise,  in  the  realization  of  which,  as  forerunners,  they  are 
called  upon  to  act  a  conspicuous  part ;  and  putting  their  hands  on 
the  axe,  and  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  they  clear  a  broad  track 
for  the  passage  of  the  great  train  of  American  civilization. 

It  has  also  come  to  pass,  that  in  proportion  to  our  physical  growth, 
our  moral  and  political  influence  has  increased.  Other  nations  have 
felt  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  principles  disseminated  by  our 
high  example.  Traditional  dogmas  have  been  exploded.  Ancient 
and  unjust  usages  have  been  done  away  with,  and  monarchial  power 
has  been  cautiously  limited,  or  is  exercised  with  regard  to  popular 
interests. 

It  is  utterly  useless  at  this  late  hour,  to  deny  the  presence  of  per- 
manent and  stable  qualities  in  our  political  structure.  Anglo-Saxon 
Republicanism,  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  fixed  fact,  a  power, 
and  a  very  great  power,  on  the  earth.  It  has  met  and  overcome  the 
strong  arm  of  local  disaffection.  It  has  survived  the  madness  of 
parties,  when  party  spirit  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  confede- 
racy. And  if  any  fear  is  entertained  for  its  safety,  that  fear  must 
arise  out  of  the  appearance  of  too  great  a  centralizing  tendency. 
The  people  must  guard  jealously  their  rights.  Executive  encroach- 
ment should  be  firmly  met,  and  firmly  resisted.  Executive  power 
should  be  reduced  to  the  least  possible  quantity  consistent  with  an 
energetic  administration  of  affairs.  "We  would  gladly  see  our  every- 
four-years'  spectacle  of  a  crowd  of  shameless  and  importunate  poli- 
ticians blustering  and  bullying  for  a  pittance  from  Uncle  Sam's 
coffers,  abolished  forever.  We  see  no  good  reason  why  post-office 
appointments  should  not  be  controlled  by  the  ballot-box. 

We  have  stated  that  our  physical  growth,  and  our  moral  influence 
advance  together.  They  are  qualities  which  are  mutually  dependant, 
the  one  preparing  the  way  for  the  other.  Every  addition  of  territory 
which  has  been,  or  will  be  made,  to  our  soil,  was  and  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  in  its  purchase,  conquest,  or  annexation,  by  the  subtle 
diffusion  of  moral  example.  Rome  waded  through  seas  of  blood  to 
universal  empire.  Russian  empire  has  been  consolidated  by  force  of 
arms,  and  Russian  influence  is  maintained  by  appeal  to  the  same 
illegitimate  source.  French  blood  was  the  purchase-money  for  an 
extended  empire,  which  the  blood  of  allied  nations  dismembered,  and 
mayhap  would  have  gladly  crushed.  And  the  vast  colonial  system  of 
England,  is  but  the  history  of  cruel  wars  waged  with  a  view  to  con- 
quest or  extermination.  Following  out  her  selfish  and  suicidal  policy 
she  has  made  bitter  enemies,  exhausted  the  fertility  of  her  Indian 
soil,  and  taxed  herself  to  an  amount  which  would  crush  anything  but 
the  recuperative  powers  of  Anglo-Saxon  energy.     "  The  final  result 
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must  be,  to  compel  her  to  raise  her  own  food,  which  she  can  do  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  procured  elsewhere,  whenever  her  rulers 
become  willing  to  let  the  laborer  have  his  fair  share  of  it,  and  to 
allow  him  to  become  that  most  efficient  of  all  food-growers,  the  tiller 
of  his  own  fee-simple  land.  Retiring  from  the  business  of  keeping 
1  the  great  workshop  of  the  world/  dismissing  the  colonies,  kept  as 
customers,  and  the  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  guard  them,  she  can 
make  a  market  at  home  worth  more  than  all  that  are  relinquished, 
and  whose  magnitude  will  measure  what  those  do  not,  the  wealth,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  her  children.  In  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  her  struggle  against  this  consummation,  will  be  the  misery  through 
which  it  must  be  reached."  * 

On  the  contrary,  every  inch  of  ground  that  the  United  States  has 
acquired,  has  been  honestly  paid  for,  or  conquered  in  the  settlement 
of  disputed  rights,  and  the  vindication  of  outraged  honor  ;  or  an- 
nexed with  the  consent  and  desire  of  parties  whose  option  it  was  to 
join  or  stand  aloof  from  our  confederacy.  This  ground  has  been 
admirably  surveyed  in  a  late  number  of  Putnam's  Magazine,  in  which 
it  appears  from  official  statements  obtained  by  Mr.  Benton  from  the 
bureau,  "that  the  United  States,  between  the  years  1*189  and  1840, 
had  paid  the  Indians  (alone)  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  land- 
purchases  ;  to  which  five  or  six  millions  may  be  added  for  purchases 
since — say  ninety  millions."f  Florida  and  Louisiana  were  purchased 
in  open  and  honorable  bargain.  Texas  had  achieved  her  independ- 
ence, and  received  its  acknowledgment  from  the  leading  powers;  and 
joined  us,  not  only  from  natural  affinity,  but  as  a  protection  against 
any  future  invasion.  And  our  conquered  territory  was  obtained  in  a 
war  which  did  not  originate  on  our  part,  and  for  which  we  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  set  up  an  apology,  or  ask  one  iota  of  sympa- 
thetic consideration.  Compared  with  the  design  and  cruelty  of  the 
wars  in  India,  it  is  an  immortal  instance  of  American  magnanimity, 
and  leaves  no  stain  upon  the  national  character. 

The  hue-and-cry  which  has  been  raised  by  John  Bull  in  regard  to 
our  Filibusterism,  is,  to  use  an  expressive  term  of  Carlyle's,  "all 
sham,"  and  quite  laughable.  John  has  got  a  constant  itch  to  be  in- 
termeddling in  other  people's  affairs.  Instead  of  relieving  the  bit- 
terness of  pauper  life  "  at  home,"  he  expends  his  sighs,  and  tears, 
and  moral  indignation  upon  the  poor,  benighted,  unfortunate  colored 
individuals  of  the  South  ;  and  holds  grand  meetings  in  Exeter  Hall, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  internal  affairs  of  his  disinherited  son. 
And  so  his  indignant  cry  of  filibusterism,  is  but  a  "  catch  "  to  draw 
public  attention  from  the  filibusterism  which  he  is  himself  carrying- 
on,  on  a  scale,  we  must  say,  the  most  magnificent  yet  contemplated. 

*  Vide  a  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  by  E.  P.  Smith.  G,  P.  Putnam  &  Co., 
N.  T. :  1853.     A  profound  and  admirable  work. 

f  For  information  as  to  other  kinds  of  compensation  given  by  the  United 
States,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  Indians,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  a 
copy  of  two  Indian  treaties  now  pending  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  Daily  Herald  of  this  city,  under  date  of  May  15. 
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If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "humbug"  existing,  we  think  it  is  John 
Bull's  claim  to  "moral  sensibility." 

American  progress  has  been  a  peaceful  march  to  power  and  influ- 
ence. Desolation  has  not  followed  in  its  footsteps.  Its  triumphs 
have  not  been  recorded  by  village  conflagrations,  depopulated  cities, 
and  fields  and  provinces  laid  waste.  No  innocent  blood,  wantonly 
shed,  cries  aloud  for  vengeance.  The  hallowed  rites  of  justice  have 
not  been  forsaken,  nor  have  we  initiated  any  unholy  and  abominable 
policy.  On  the  contrary — by  aiming  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
our  forefathers,  in  preserving,  rather  than  extending  our  inheritance — 
we  have  secured  a  stable  growth  and  expansion.  Instead  of  being 
hated  as  oppressors,  we  have  been  welcomed  as  benefactors.  In 
regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  we  can  safely  appeal  to  history  to 
say  whether  we  have  not  anxiously  endeavored  to  maintain  strict 
justice,  peace  and  good  will  toward  all  men.  No  parliamentary  body 
of  men  that  have  existed,  have  more  earnestly  debated  and  canvass- 
ed questions  which  threatened  to  disturb  international  relations,  than 
has  the  Congress  of  these  United  States.  While  others  have  faith- 
lessly broken  solemn  treaties,  on  mere  pretexts,  we  have  adhered  to 
them,  when  so  to  do  was  to  place  us  in  a  suspicious  position  before 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have  sought  no  occasion  for  quarrel, 
nor — be  it  said — have  we  avoided,  when  pressed  upon  us,  an  appeal 
to  arms.  Believing  that  a  conservative  spirit  in  regard  to  our  foreign 
relations,  would  best  enable  us  to  develop  our  resources,  and  accom- 
plish our  mission,  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  we  have  zealously  labored, 
with  the  grand  end  of  our  calling  in  view.  We  have  desired  and 
sought  the  exceeding  glory  which  attends  on  political  morality.  We 
make  no  apology  for  our  short-comings.  Ours  is  a  relative,  not  an 
absolute  progress.  We  merely  claim  that  more  than  all  others,  we 
have  endeavored  to  substitute  justice  for  injustice,  the  Law  of  Right 
for  the  law  of  might.  That  law  of  which  the  profound  and  eloquent 
Hooker  speaks,  when  he  observes  :  "Of  law,  no  less  can  be  said 
than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God  ;  her  voice,  the  harmony  of 
the  world  ;  all  things  in  Heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage  ;  the 
very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from 
her  power  ;  both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition- 
soever — though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uni- 
form consent  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy." 

"Earth  praises  conquerors  for  shedding  blood; 
Heaven,  those  that  love  their  foes,  and  do  them  good. 
It  is  terrestrial  honor  to  be  crowned 
For  strewing  men,  like  rushes,  on  the  ground ; 
True  glory  't  is  to  rise  above  them  all, 
Without  the  advantage  taken  by  their  fall."* 

In  the  peaceful  development  of  our  internal  resources,  then,  is  to 
be  found  our  greatest  strength.  Instead  of  wasting  our  revenues  in 
foreign  wars,  we  apply  them  in  surveying  our  coasts,  protecting  nav- 
igation, and  fostering  the  arts  and  sciences  which  measure  the  extent 

*  Edmund  Waller,  in  a  poem  of  the  Glory  of  God. 
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of  our  civilization.  In  the  place  of  a  vast  military  establishment, 
which  drains  the  public  coffers,  we  embrace  a  system,  which,  without 
expense,  makes  our  nation  an  army  and  every  citizen  a  soldier.  In 
our  apparent  weakness  lies  our  greatest  strength.  It  is  true,  foreign 
influence  is  invoked  to  catch  us  in  the  net  of  "  entangling  alliances." 
But  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  the  nation  is  not  thus  entrap- 
ped. We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  believe  that  the  military  furor 
which  a  few  years  ago  threatened  to  entice  us  to  the  course  and  final 
fate  of  the  ancient  Republics,  has  culminated.  Popular  opinion  in- 
clines to  a  more  peaceful,  but  not  less  certain  course.  We  look  upon 
the  acquisition  of  Canada,  Cuba,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  a 
a  mere  question  of  time,  and  believing  thus,  we  willingly  abide  the 
issue. 

Along  with  this  popular  sentiment,  is  interwoven  another,  its  nat- 
ural concomitant,  but  more  fixed  in  its  purpose,  and  rapidly  gaining 
ground  day  by  day.  This  is  opposition  to  European  interference  in 
any  of  the  affairs  of  our  Western  Continent.  We  look  upon  the 
tropic  solitudes  of  South  America  as  reserved  for  a  higher  destiny 
than  foreign  intervention  would  entail  upon  them.  Our  fancy  beholds 
its  unfarmed  wastes  and  immemorial  woods — its  mountain  ranges, 
girdled  at  the  base  with  banana,  palm  and  cycas,  and  blooming  in 
the  skies  with  alpine  roses  ;  its  imperial  streams,*  whose  monotonous 
music  is  only  broken  by  the  whistle  of  the  "shrill  cicadas"  and 
locusts,  and  the  "  peculiar  notes  of  the  suacuras" — transformed  by 
the  magic  innovation  of  Republicanism  and  civilization,  into  farms 
teeming  with  the  golden  grain  of  plenty,  its  rivers  filled  with  argosies 
of  commerce,  and  the  whole  continent  busy  with  the  restless  activity 
of  modern  progress. 

The  imagination  revels,  in  view  of  the  boundless  scope  afforded  us 
for  the  development  of  our  national  genius.  Strong  in  our  own  re- 
sources, self-reliant  and  full  of  fire  and  energy,  we  have  but  to  direct 
our  energies  into  the  proper  channel,  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  the 
summit  of  national  prosperity,  power  and  grandeur.  Let  every 
American  remember  that  by  concentrating  our  forces  within  our- 
selves, we  most  surely  prepare  the  way  for  physical  extension,  by  dif- 
fusing moral  influence.  Judging  from  the  records  of  the  past,  we 
can  place  no  bounds  to  our  future.  We  may  corrupt  our  manhood 
and  sink  into  premature  decay.  But  if  we  austerely  guard  our  vir- 
tues, time  will  ever  lend  us  a  helping  hand.  "Nations  have  decay- 
ed," says  Charles  Sumner,  "but  it  has  never  been  with  the  imbecility 
of  age." 

All  history  is  full  of  warning  on  this  subject.  The  study  of  the 
laws  which  have  governed  the  progress  of  humanity,  conclusively 
shows  that  although  individual  nations  have  declined,  the  march  of 
mankind  has  been  ever  forward. 

The  grand  Law  of  Progress  may  have  its  particular  exceptions, 

•  In  this  connection  we  may  observe  that  our  government  has  already  achieved 
a  survey  of  the  Amazon. 
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but  these  exceptions  do  not  invalidate  its  pervading  potency.  It 
binds,  by  a  chain  of  successive  links,  the  finite  past  to  the  infinite 
future.  It  proclaims  the  startling  and  impressive  fact  that  human 
knowledge  is  without  limit,  and  human  progress  without  bounds.  It 
points  to  the  vices  and  immoralities  which  have  destroyed  other  na- 
tions, and  which,  if  indulged  in,  will  sooner  or  later  destroy  us.  It 
calls  upon  us  to  be  "  temperate  in  all  things."  It  bids  us  unite  pro- 
gress with  order  and  stability  ;  and  obeying  these  injunctions,  it 
promises  to  lead  us  to  a  hight  of  human  grandeur,  overtopping  the 
proudest  monuments  of  ancient  civilization,  and  beyond  all  that  the 
imagination  pictures,  or  the  unaided  mind  can  comprehend.  The 
Kepublic  of  Plato,  and  the  Utopia  of  More,  were  but  philosophic 
attempts  to  construct  an  ideal,  which  will  fall  far  short  of  the  coming 
reality.  But  a  few  years  longer  and  we  will  preponderate  in  power 
and  numbers  over  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  "We  will  be 
able  to  dictate  our  own  terms  according  to  Justice  and  the  Law  of 
Right.  "Weaker  nations  will  seek  our  protection — stronger  nations 
will  stand  in  awe  of  our  power.  But  a  few  years  longer,  and  inter- 
national law,  which  now  sanctions  and  establishes  the  arbitrament  of 
war,  will,  we  hope,  be  abolished  forever,  and  in  its  stead  shall  be 
organized  that  Supreme  Court  of  the  Nations,  to  which  the  advanced 
intellect  of  our  age  is  pointing,  and  from  whose  decision  there  shall 
be  no  appeal. 

"For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be ; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales : 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue ; 
For  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  through  the  thunder-storm ; 
Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flays  were  furled, 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 
There  the  common-sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  capt  in  universal  law." 

Dipping  into  the  future,  we  behold  the  vast  plains  and  mountain 
ranges  which  intervene  between  our  eastern  and  western  civilization, 
dotted  all  over  with  populous  villages — the  golden  grain  rippling 
upon  a  thousand  fields,  and  the  busy  hum  of  labor  arising  from  all 
its  vast  proportions.  "We  hear  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  as  it 
rushes  through  the  gates  of  the  mountains  ;  and  behold  our  Pacific 
shore  lined  with  cities,  and  the  great  sea  itself  white  with  the  sails 
of  commerce.  We  see  the  rich  trade  of  China  pouring  itself  into 
our  lap  ;  and  Japan,  aroused  from  her  Rip  Yan  Winkle  slumber, 
opening  her  doors  to  the  demands  of  our  commerce.  And  under  the 
influence  of  this  great  vision,  we  exclaim,  "  Go  forth,  then,  my  coun- 
try, '  concpuering  and  to  conquer/ — not  by  brutish  violence  ;  not  by 
force  of  arms  ;  not,  oh  !  not  on  dishonest  fields  of  blood — but  in  the 
majesty  of  peace,  of  justice,  of  Freedom — by  the  irresistible  might 
of  Christian  institutions." 
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THE    OLD    CIDER-MILL. 

BY    J.     SWKTT. 

When  Fancy's  wild  mantle  is  over  me  cast, 
Waking  memories  sweet  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
I  run  to  the  mill  with  a  shout  and  a  bound — 
To  follow  the  sweep  in  its  swift  course  around; 
To  see  the  sweet  juice  from  the  huge  press  ooze  out, 
And  pick  up  the  apples  rolled  freely  about; 
Eight  glad  to  exchange  the  school-room's  dull  drill, 
For  the  musical  creak  of  the  old  cider-mill. 

On  mild  Autumn  play-days  from  lessons  set  free, 
How  we  frolicked  and  gamboled  and  reveled  in  glee; 
No  fruit  was  so  sweet  as  the  fruit  we  found  there, 
Picked  from  huge  piles  of  apples  so  temptingly  rare ; 
No  nectar  that  mortals  or  gods  ever  saw, 
Was  sweet  as  the  cider  we  sucked  through  a  straw! 
Young  Bacchanals  gay,  with  a  right  hearty  will. 
We  sipped  the  sweet  juice  from  the  old  cider-mill ! 

Right  well  I  remember,  with  boyish  delight, 
How  we  gathered  around  the  old  fire-place  at  night, 
And  piled  up  the  fuel  still  higher  and  higher, 
Till  the  old  chimney  roared  like  a  volcanic  fire! 
Our  grandfather  old,  in  his  great  rocking  chair, 
Slowly  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  bright,  ruddy  glare, 
Would  tell  of  the  "  British "  and  old  Bunker  Hill, 
When  warmed  by  the  mug  from  the  old  cider-mill! 

In  wild  husking  frolics,  when  Autumn's  rich  store 
Of  bright  yellow  corn,  was  piled  up  on  the  floor  ; 
Where  rough  country  beau  sat  with  buxom  young  maid 
In  her  warm  woolen  dress  of  best  homespun  arrayed, — 
When  sturdy  old  farmers,  the  staid,  steady  folks, 
With  laughter  vociferous,  cracked  their  rough  jokes, 
A  shout  shook  the  barn  from  the  rafters  to  sill — 
As  the  "wine"  circled  round  from  the  old  cider-mill. 


TO     JEANNIE. 

BY     CAXTON. 

I  like  thee,  Jeannie,  but  cannot  tell  the  feeling, 

Riding  triumphant  on  each  heart-wave's  swell; 
'Tis  holier  than  that  passion,  whose  appealing 

Hath  drawn  the  virgin  from  her  convent  cell. 
'Tis  purer  than  the  love  of  martyrs,  bleeding 

Immortal  glory,  in  each  crimson  drop. 
'Tis  stronger  than  a  dying  patriot's,  pleading 

His  country's  cause,  upon  the  scaffold's  prop. 
'Tis  prouder  than  a  champion's,  who  folding 

The  laurel,  wreathes  it  to  a  victor's  crown  • 
'Tis  most  like  his,  who,  from  the  stars  beholding 

A  good  man's  life,  would  from  those  realms  come  down, 
And  by  his  side,  an  angel  standing  ever, 

A  sleepless  sentinel  to  ward  off  sin, 
Would  guard  on  earth  his  bright  career  forever 

Then  open  Heaven's  doors,  and  let  him  in. 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

•  BY     SHIRLEY. 

LETTER     SIXTH. 

A     TRIP    INTO     THE     MINES. 

Rich  Bae,  East  Branch  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  Eiver,  September  30, 1851. 

I  think  that  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  of  the  mournful  extent 
to  which  profanity  prevails  in  California.  You  know  that  at  home 
it  is  considered  vulgar  for  a  gentleman  to  swear  ;  but  I  am  told  that 
here,  it  is  absolutely  the  fashion,  and  that  people  who  never  uttered 
an  oath  in  their  lives  while  in  the  "  States,"  now  "  clothe  themselves 
with  curses  as  with  a  garment."  Some  try  to  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  careless  habit,  into  which  they  have  glided  imper- 
ceptibly, from  having  been  compelled  to  associate  so  long  with  the 
vulgar  and  the  profane  ;  that  it  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue,  which 
means  absolutely  nothing,  etc.  I  am  willing  to  believe  this,  and  to 
think  as  charitably  as  possible  of  many  persons  here,  who  have  un- 
consciously adopted  a  custom  which  I  know  they  abhor.  Whether 
there  is  more  profanity  in  the  mines  than  elsewhere,  I  know  not ;  but 
during  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  at  Rich  Bar,  I  have  heard 
more  of  it  than  in  all  my  life  before.  Of  course,  the  most  vulgar 
blackguard  will  abstain  from  swearing  in  the  presence  of  a  lady;  but  in 
this  rag  and  card-board  house,  one  is  compelled  to  hear  the  most  sacred 
of  names  constantly  profaned  by  the  drinkers  and  gamblers  who  haunt 
the  bar-room  at  all  hours.  And  this  is  a  custom  which  the  gentle- 
manly and  quiet  proprietor,  much  as  he  evidently  dislikes  it,  cannot 
possibly  prevent. 

Some  of  these  expressions,  were  they  not  so  fearfully  blasphemous, 
would  be  grotesquely  sublime.  For  instance  ;  not  five  minutes  ago, 
I  heard  two  men  quarrelling  in  the  street,  and  one  said  to  the  other, 
''only  let  me  get  hold  of  your  beggarly  carcase  once,  and  I  will  use 
you  up  so  small  that  God  Almighty  himself  cannot  see  your  ghost  /" 

To  live  thus  in  constant  danger  of  being  hushed  to  one's  rosy  rest 
by  a  ghastly  lullaby  of  oaths,  is  revolting  in  the  extreme.  For  that 
reason,  and  because  it  is  infinitely  more  comfortable  during  the  winter 
season,  than  a  plank-house,  F.  has  concluded  to  build  a  log-cabin, 
where,  at  least,  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  hear  the  solemn  names  of 
the  Father  and  the  dear  Master  so  mockingly  profaned. 

But  it  is  not  the  swearing  alone  which  disturbs  my  slumber.  There 
is  a  dreadful  flume,  the  machinery  of  which,  keeps  up  the  most  dis- 
mal moaning  and  shrieking  all  the  livelong  night — painfully  sugges- 
tive of  a  suffering  child.  But,  oh  dear  !  you  don't  know  what  that 
is,  do  you  ?  Now,  if  I  was  scientific,  I  would  give  you  such  a  vivid 
description  of  it,  that  you  would  see  a  pen  and  ink  flume  staring  at 
you  from  this  very  letter.  But  alas  !  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
are  in  a  state  of   melancholy  vagueness.     I  will  do  my  possible, 
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however,  in  the  way  of  explanation.  A  flume,  then,  is  an  immense 
trough,  which  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  river,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dam,  compels  it  to  run  in  another  channel,  leaving  the  vacated  bed 
of  the  stream  ready  for  mining  purposes. 

There  is  a  gigantic  project  now  on  the  tapis  of  fluniing  the  entire 
river  for  many  miles,  commencing  a  little  above  Rich  Bar.  Some- 
times these  fluming  companies  are  eminently  successful ;  at  others, 
their  operations  are  a  dead  failure. 

But  in  truth,  the  whole  mining  system  in  California  is  one  great 
gambling,  or  better,  perhaps — lottery  transaction.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  a  " claim"  will  prove  valuable  or  not.  F.  has  inva- 
riably sunk  money  on  every  one  that  he  has  bought.  Of  course,  a 
man  who  works  a  "claim"  himself,  is  more  likely — even  should  it 
turn  out  poor — "  to  get  his  money  back,"  as  they  say — than  one  who, 
like  F.,  hires  it  done. 

A  few  weeks  since,  F.  paid  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  "  claim," 
which  has  proved  utterly  worthless.  He  might  better  have  thrown 
his  money  into  the  river  than  to  have  bought  it  ;  and  yet  some  of 
the  most  experienced  miners  on  the  Bar,  thought  that  it  would 
"  pay." 

But  I  began  to  tell  you  about  the  different  noises  which  disturb 
my  peace  of  mind  by  day,  and  my  repose  of  body  by  night,  and  have 
gone  instead,  into  a  financial  disquisition  upon  mining  prospects.  Pray 
forgive  me,  even  though  I  confess  that  I  intend  some  day,  when  I 
feel  statistically  inclined,  to  bore  you  with  some  profound  remarks 
upon  the  claiming,  drifting,  sluicing,  ditching,  fluming  and  coyoting 
politics  of  the  "diggins." 

But  to  return  to  my  sleep  murderers.  The  rolling  on  the  bowling 
alley  never  leaves  off  for  ten  consecutive  minutes  at  any  time  during 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  favorite  amusement  at  the 
mines  ;  and  the  only  difference  that  Sunday  makes,  is,  that  then  it 
never  leaves  off  for  one  minute. 

Besides  the  flume  and  the  bowling  alley,  there  is  an  inconsiderate 
dog,  which  will  bark  from  starry  eve  till  dewy  morn.  I  fancy  that 
he  has  a  wager  on  the  subject,  as  all  the  other  puppies  seem  bitten  by 
the  betting  mania. 

A  propos  of  dogs  ;  I  found  dear  old  Dake — the  noble  New  Found- 
land  which  H.  gave  us — looking  as  intensely  black,  and  as  grandly 
aristocratical  as  ever.  He  is  the  only  high-bred  dog  on  the  river. 
There  is  another  animal,  by  the  plebeian  name  of  John,  (what  a  name 
for  a  dog !)  really  a  handsome  creature,  which  looks  as  if  he  might 
have  a  faint  sprinkling  of  good  blood  in  his  veins.  Indeed,  I  have 
thought  it  possible  that  his  great-grandfather  was  a  bull-dog.  But 
he  always  barks  at  me — which  I  consider  as  proof  positive  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  low-born  mongrel.  To  be  sure,  his  master  says,  to  ex- 
cuse him,  that  he  never  saw  a  woman  before  ;  but  a  dog  of  any 
chivalry  would  have  recognized  the  gentler  sex,  even  if  it  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  been  blessed  with  the  sight. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  letter,  I  alluded  to  the  swearing  propen- 
sities of  the  Rich  Barians.     Those  of  course  would  shock  you  ;  but 
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though  you  hate  slang,  I  know  that  you  could  not  help  smiling  at 
some  of  their  bizarre  caut  phrazes. 

For  instance,  if  you  tell  a  Rich  Barian  anything  which  he  doubts, 
instead  of  simply  asking  you  if  it  is  true,  he  will  invariably  cock  his 
head  interrogatively,  and  almost  pathetically  address  you  with  the 
solemn  adjuration,  "  Honest  Indian  V  Whether  this  phrase  is  a  slur 
or  a  compliment  to  the  aboriginees  of  this  country,  I  do  not  know. 

Again  ;  they  will  agree  to  a  proposal,  with  the  appropriate  words, 
"  Talk  enough  when  horses  fight  ! "  which  sentence  they  will  some- 
times slightly  vary  to  "  Talk  enough  between  gentlemen." 

If  they  wish  to  borrow  anything  of  you,  they  will  mildly  inquire 
if  you  have  it  "  about  your  clothes "  As  an  illustration  ;  a  man 
asked  F.  the  other  day,  "If  he  had  a  spare  pick-axe  about  his 
clothes."  And  F.  himself  gravely  inquired  of  me  this  evening  at 
the  dinner-table,  if  I  had  "  a  pickle  about  my  clothes." 

If  they  ask  a  man  an  embarrassing  question,  or  in  any  way  have 
placed  him  in  an  equivocal  position,  they  will  triumphantly  declare 
that  they  have  "got  the  dead-wood  on  him."  And  they  are  everlast- 
ingly "going  narry  cent"  on  those  of  whose  credit  they  are  doubt- 
ful. There  are  many  others  which  may  be  common  enough  every 
where,  but  as  I  never  happened  to  hear  them  before,  they  have  for 
me  all  the  freshness  of  originality.  You  know  that  it  has  always 
been  one  of  my  pet  rages,  to  trace  cant  phrases  to  their  origin  ;  but 
most  of  those  in  vogue  here,  would,  I  verily  believe,  puzzle  Home 
Tooke  himself. 


DEATH. 


Death  is  a  phantom,  dreaded  by  the  weak, 

Scorned  by  the  foolish,  reverenced  by  the  wise, 

"Whose  kingdom  is  the  world,  whose  mandates  speak 
To  ev'ry  living  thing  beneath  the  skies. 

Death  is  an  heritage,  and  an  estate 

All  men  may  claim  with  undispiited  right, 

Whose  mystic  title  bears  the  fatal  date 

When  Eden's  glories  sank  in  gloomy  night. 

Death  is  a  terror  only  unto  those 

"Who  fear  to  look  the  specter  in  the  face ; 

His  form,  when  shunned,  more  huge  with  horror  grows, 
And  cowards  shriek,  and  fly  from  its  embrace. 

Death  is  a  mockery  to  the  scoffer's  mind, 
A  thing  all  meaningless — and  not  until 

The  monster's  icy  arms  are  round  him  twined, 
lie  feels  it  has  a  mission  to  fulfill. 

Death  to  the  wise,  0!  what  is  he  to  such? 

No  ghastly  skeleton  with  clanking  bones — 
But  a  bright  spirit,  whose  electric  touch 

Thrill's  the  heart's  chords  with  Heaven's  angelic  tones. 

VOL.      II.  4: 
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LOWER   CALIFORNIA 


BY     A     PIONERB. 


Soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  in  1846,  the  writer,  like  many  other  young  men 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  felt  a  desire  to  serve  his  country, 
which,  to  come  down  to  plain  truth,  was  prompted  by  a  wish  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  painful,  hand-to-mouth  existence  of  a  working- 
man  in  the  great  city  of  New  York.  The  resolution  once  formed,  an 
opportunity  soon  offered  to  put  it  in  execution.  About  this  time  a 
well-known  individual  received  a  commission  from  Government,  em- 
powering him  to  raise  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  New  York,  for  ser- 
vice in  California.  Soon  after  learning  this  fact,  it  did  not  take  much 
to  induce  me  to  join  an  expedition  which  appeared  to  my  youthful 
imagination  in  a  romantic  light, — clothed  as  it  was  with  the  pleasant 
prospect  of  new  scenes  and  an  entire  change  of  life.  California  was 
yet  a  terra  incognita ; — I  had  read  and  knew  but  little  of  it, — but 
the  scanty  knowledge  wich  I  gleaned  from  what  I  had  read  left  an 
impression  which  incited  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  that 
now  offered  of  gratifying  my  curiosity  and  love  of  adventure.  Accord- 
ingly, I  was  soon  numbered  among  the  California  volunteers.  As  the 
intention  of  my  sketch  is  not  to  give  a  full  history  of  the  adventures 
and  services  of  the  regiment  in  which  I  enlisted,  but  to  briefly  relate 
my  impressions  of  Lower  California,  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  I  will 
spare  the  reader  a  recital  of  our  long  voyage  around  the  Horn,  by 
informing  him  that  in  six  months  after  our  departure  from  New  York 
our  good  ship  arrived  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Here  the  regi- 
ment was  divided  into  detachments  of  one,  two,  or  three  companies, 
which  were  ordered  to  separate  posts.  My  fortune  was  cast  in  the 
detachment  ordered  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  in  a  few  days  after  our 
arrival  we  were  transferred:  to  another  vessel  and  sailed  for  that  port. 
Our  detachment  consisted  of  three  companies,  composing  in  all  about 
180  men.  After  a  few  days  pleasant  sailing  we  arrived  at  Santa 
Barbara,  which  delighted  us  very  much  on  first  appearance.  It  was 
the  Spring  of  the  year,  when  California  appears  to  best  advantage ; 
the  rainy  season  was  just  over,  and  natual  objects  looked  fresh  and 
blooming,  the  face  of  the  country  being  covered  with  verdure  and 
gay  flowers.  This  naturally  tended  to  make  our  first  impressions  of 
Santa  Barbara  agreeable,  which  were  not  yet  worn  off  by  daily  resi- 
dence and  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants.  After  a  little  more 
than  two  months  sojourn  there,  an  order  came  from  the  Commander 
of  the  forces  on  the  Pacific  for  two  of  our  companies  to  repair  to 
Lower  California.  Though  nothing  had  occurred  to  make  our  resi- 
dence in  Santa  Barbara  irksome  or  disagreeable,  the  order  for  our 
removal  was  not  an  unwelcome  piece  of  news.  For  many  reasons  we 
rejoiced  at  it.  In  the  first  place  it  would  gratify  our  curiosity  to 
behold  new  scenes;  and  in  the  second  place  there  was  some  probabil- 
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ity  that  the  place  of  our  destination  would  become  the  theatre  of 
more  active  service  than  had  hitherto  been  required  of  us, — to  which 
we  were  not  at  all  averse. 

The  two  companies  embarked  on  the  storeship  Lexington,  and  on 
the  4th  of  July,  184?,  after  firing  a  national  salute,  we  set  sail  from 
Santa  Barbara.  The  next  day  we  put  into  San  Pedro,  where  we 
stayed  several  days,  unloading  articles  for  the  garrison  at  Los  Ange- 
les. When  this  was  done,  we  put  to  sea  again  and  after  several  days 
pleasant  sailing  made  the  land  to  the  north-west  of  Cape  St.  Lucas. 
It  loomed  up  before  us  in  the  shape  of  rugged,  dreary-looking  moun- 
tains. When  first  discovered  the  land  was  a  good  distance  off,  but  ere 
night  we  approached  sufficiently  near  to  observe  its  character.  Bald, 
dry  mountains,  of  a  chalky  appearance,  calcined  as  it  were  by  the  in- 
tense heat  of  a  tropic  sun,  were  all  that  met  our  sight.  This  was  an 
unpromising  first  view  of  the  land,  to  which  our  curiosity  bade  us  look 
forward  with  pleasant  and  agreeable  anticipations  ;  but  though  not 
pleased,  our  ardor  to  land,  and  see  more  of  this  strange  country  was 
not  at  all  diminished.  We  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
it  was  all  of  a  piece  with  the  repulsive  prospect  which  first  met  our 
view;  imagination  lending  aid  to  our  desires,  by  painting  valleys 
clothed  with  tropic  luxuriance, — 

"  Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  the  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute." 

We  were  anxious  to  ascertain  by  a  closer  inspection  whether  this 
land  would  realize  our  conceptions  of  the  beauty  of  tropic  climes,  in 
the  waving  palms,  the  sweet-sceuted  orange  groves  and  in  the  abund- 
ance of  luscious  fruits,  which  delight  the  eye  and  tempt  the  taste. 

Soon  after  making  land  we  were  becalmed,  and  lay  so  until  the 
next  day,  when  we  passed  Cape  St.  Lucas,  near  to  which  we  took  on 
board  a  pilot.  So  anxious  were  we  to  know  something  of  the  coun- 
try, this  individual  was  soon  beset  by  inquirers,  all  eager  to  learn 
particulars  regarding  it  and  its  inhabitants.  The  next  day  we  ran 
in  towards  San  Jose,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  peninsula, 
situated  at  the  opening  of  a  valley  a  short  distance  from  the  Cape, 
where  we  procured  some  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  Indeed  San 
Jose  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  town  in  Lower  California,  and 
therefore  it  is  appropriate  here  to  give  a  description  of  it.  Our  first 
sight  of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  prepossessing  and 
favorable.  A  pleasant  oasis,  embosomed  between  bare  and  barren 
mountains,  it  seemed,  though  only  a  narrow  strip,  to  stretch  away 
into  the  interior,  promising  that  there  was  much  of  the  country  that 
was  not  barrenness  and  desolation.  The  little  town,  of  some  hun- 
dred or  more  houses,  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach, 
and  consists  of  two  rows  of  houses  forming  an  irregular  street.  The 
most  substantial  of  the  houses  are  constructed  of  adobes,  plastered 
with  a  white  cement,  which  gives  a  neat  appearance  ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  dwellings  in  the  town  and  vicinity  are  of  the  poor- 
est kind,  being  mere  sheds  with  light  wooden  frames,  walls  of  inter- 
laced branches  of  trees  and  palm-leaves  and  roofs  of  the  same  mate- 
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rial.  The  town  contained  two  or  three  small  shops,  where  were  ex- 
posed for  sale  a  few  cheap  articles  of  dry  goods,  a  little  bread,  cheese, 
panoche,  aguadiente,  etc,  A  few  foreigners,  who  had  become  nat- 
uralized and  affiliated  among  the  inhabitants  by  intermarriage,  adop- 
tion of  the  habits  of  the  country,  etc.,  resided  there.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  promising  appearance  from  the  sea,  the  portion  of  the  valley 
which  is  fertile  and  susceptible  of  cultivation  is  inconsiderable.  The 
soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  a  small  stream  of  water  flows  through  the 
valley,  which  affords  means  of  irrigation  to  the  various  gardens.  The 
climate  being  highly  favorable,  but  little  labor  is  required  to  raise  the 
few  vegetables  and  fruits  which  the  inhapitants  need  for  their  own 
wants,  or  to  sell  to  the  vessels  which  occasionally  touch  here  ;  and 
being  extremely  indolent,  they  bestow  but  little  attention  upon  their 
gardens,  notwithstanding  which  the  productions  are  of  a  good  quality. 
Apart  from  these  gardens  the  surrounding  country  is  of  an  extremely 
barren  and  worthless  character,  the  valley  being  but  a  dry,  sandy 
arroya  through  which  a  flood  pours  to  the  sea  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  the  mountains,  masses  of  sand  or  sterile  rocks.  Vegetation 
is  scanty,  bushes  of  a  sickly  growth,  several  varieties  of  the  cacti 
being  all  that  appear  to  flourish  naturally.  Excepting  the  few,  small 
garden  spots  like  San  Jose,  this  description,  with  little  variation,  is 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  As  it  is  entirely  open  to 
the  sea,  landing  at  San  Jose  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  those  unused 
to  it.     The  surf  which  rolls  in  on  the  beach  is  tremendous. 

Soon  getting  a  fair  wind,  we  took  leave  of  San  Jose,  bound  up  the 
Gulf  to  our  port  of  destination,  La  Paz.  We  still  kept  in  sight  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  with  a  fine  breeze  and  lovely  weather,  it  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  voyage.  We  passed  the  island  of  Ceralbo,  a 
high,  barren,  precipitous  rock,  twenty  miles  long.  The  pilot  told  us 
it  had  the  repute  of  being  rich  in  minerals.  There  is  a  chain  of  Isl- 
ands here  in  the  gulf.  The  next  to  Ceralbo  is  Espiritu  Santo,  which 
stretches  across  the  front  of  the  bay  of  La  Paz.  Passing  around  the 
northern  shore  of  this  island,  we  entered  the  bay.  We  learned  after- 
wards that  the  passage  between  the  other  extremity  of  the  island  and 
the  Peninsula  is  safe.  It  was  late  at  night  when  we  cast  anchor  in  the 
bay,  so  that  it  was  not  until  next  morning  that  we  could  judge  of  the 
appearance  of  it  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  next  day  we  were 
not  a  little  astonished  at  viewing  the  extensive  bay  in  which  we  were 
anchored.  Indeed  the  bay  of  La  Paz  is  of  magnificent  proportions,  and 
would  not  be  surpassed  by  any  on  the  Pacific,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sand-bars  which  obstruct  it  near  its  interior  shores,  where  the  little 
town  is  situated.  As  it  is,  it  is  capable  of  affording  safe  anchorage 
to  thousands  of  vessels.  Looking  around  on  its  shores,  however,  we 
saw  no  improvement  on  the  distant  prospect  of  the  Peninsula  which 
we  before  had  had.  Dry,  barren  masses  of  sand,  or  calcareous  hills, 
with  here  and  there  low  points  jutting  out,  covered  with  mangrove 
and  other  bushes  which  flourish  in  the  salt  water. 
^  In  fact  there  is  not  a  more  unpromising  soil  in  the  world  than 
that  from  which  the  poor  inhabitants  of  La  Paz  try  to  eke  a 
subsistence.     The  town  is  situated  right  on  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
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Let  the  reader  imagine  a  plateau  of  level  land,  ten  or  twelve  miles 
in  extent,  fronting  on  the  bay,  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  its  level, 
and  bounded  inland  by  mountains.  This  plateau  and  the  distant 
mountains  form  the  back-around  to  La  Paz,  which  is  situated  where  the 
former  forms  bluffs  which  overhang  the  beach.  Arroyos,  which  look 
like  the  beds  of  dried-up  rivers,  run  through  this  plateau,  and  afford 
a  passage  to  the  bay  for  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season.  One  of 
these  arroyos  debouches  at  La  Paz,  where  it  is  at  least  a  hundred 
yards  wide.  Some  of  the  gardens  are  in  this  arroyo,  but  they  are 
generally  between  the  beach  and  the  overhanging  bluffs.  The  soil  is 
very  sandy,  and  the  gardens  are  small.  Irrigation  is  resorted  to  by 
means  of  wells  from  which  the  water  is  raised  by  chains  of  leathern 
buckets.  Of  fruits, — grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  melons,  citrons, 
limes,  oranges  and  dates  ;  and  of  vegetables, — cabbages,  squashes, 
corn,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  red-peppers,  &c,  are  cultivated  in  these 
gardens.  Considering  the  poorness  of  the  soil  and  other  disadvanta- 
ges of  the  place,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  people,  naturally  indolent 
as  they  are,  raise  even  the  little  which  they  do.  The  fruits  ripen 
early.  The  grapes  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  indeed,  so  are  all 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  mentioned.  It  is  a  source  of  infinite  regret 
that  with  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  the  soil  should  be  so  sterile. 
Were  it  otherwise,  Lower  California  might  be  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world, — the  most  delightful  region  that  mortal  ever  dwelt  in. 

It  is  unlike  any  other  country  that  I  have  seen.  Its  prevailing 
characteristic  is  that  it  is  extremely  mountainous.  In  two  excursions, 
— one  to  Todos  Santos  and  one  to  San  Jose,- — I  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  interior.  It  consists  of  mountains,  table-lands,  small  val- 
leys and  deep  arroyos.  The  table-lands  are  often  as  rough,  stony  and 
barren  as  the  mountains  ;  but  some  are  fine  stretches  of  country, 
which  need  only  irrigation  to  make  them  valuable.  During  the  short 
rainy  season,  a  little  grass  springs  up  on  them  and  they  assume  a  fine 
appearance.  On  such  lands  as  these,  the  rancheros'  herds  of  cattle 
graze.  The  little  valleys  are  on  a  level  with  the  arroyos,  and  are 
generally  the  garden-spots  of  the  country.  Wherever  a  favorable 
piece  of  soil  is  found  by  the  side  of  an  arroyo,  there  a  rancho  is  loca- 
ted and  a  little  garden  cultivated.  The  finest  places  which  we  saw 
in  our  travels  were  Todos  Santos,  Los  Chores,  and  a  beautiful  spot 
(the  name  of  which  I  have  forgetten)  only  twenty  miles  from  San  Jose. 
These  are  lovely  and  romantic  localities — perfect  paradises  in  them- 
selves. The  soil  is  generous,  watered  by  living  streams,  and  with  a 
little  care  the  gardens  flourish  and  yield  an  abundance  of  fruit.  I 
think  I  could  willingly  hide  from  the  world  in  one  of  these  pleasant 
spots  and  dream  away  fife  happily.  Enclosed  by  desolate  mountains 
and  heaps  of  sand,  they  are  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  rancheros  who  possess  these  favored  spots  are  very  com- 
fortably situated,  but  they  are  few.  The  herds  of  cattle  are  small 
in  comparison  to  those  of  Upper  California,  and  they  are  generally 
lean  and  make  but  indifferent  beef.  Horses  and  mules  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  are  hardy  animals,  suited  to  the  country  ;  the 
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mules  especially  so,  their  powers  of  enduring  fatigue,  hunger  and 
thirst,  being  remarkable. 

Away  from  the  small  fertile  spots,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  noth- 
ing is  to  be  seen  but  aridity  and  desolation,  dismal  and  disheartening 
to  behold.  Over  the  hills  and  table-lands,  through  the  intricacies  of 
thick  growing  cacti,  you  may  wander  until  your  thirst  becomes  excru- 
ciating, and  you  will  hopelessly  look  for  a  pleasant  shade  or  a  drop 
of  water.  To  find  either,  you  must  strike  an  arroyo  or  one  of  these 
sequestered  valleys  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

Of  the  productions  of  the  country  those  raised  in  largest  quanti- 
ties, are  sugar  cane,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  oranges,  figs 
and  grapes.  Other  fruits  are  cultivated  in  small  quantities,  such  as 
limes,  plantains,  citrons,  cocoa-nuts,  guavas,  pomegranates,  dates  &c. 
The  cotton-plant  grows  wild  in  some  parts,  and  a  little  tobacco  is 
cultivated.  Corn  is  the  staple  breadstuff.  The  women  pound  it  into 
flour  with  two  stones,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  roller  in  the  hands, 
while  the  corn  is  placed  upon  the  other,  which  is  flat  and  about  six- 
teen inches  long  by  ten  wide.  It  is  baked  in  the  shape  of  pancakes, 
called  tortillas,  which  are  very  palatable  while  hot.  The  produce  of 
the  sugar-cane  is  manufactured  into  round  cakes  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  those  of  maple-sugar  which  we  see  in  the  northern  States. 
In  this  state  it  is  known  as  panoche,  and  is  used  as  a  common  article 
of  food,  in  connection  with  bread  or  cheese.  During  our  residence 
we  consumed  a  great  deal  of  it.  Quantities  of  figs  are  dried  and 
packed  in  raw-hide  bags.  They  are  of  good  quality.  A  little  wine 
is  manufactured  from  the  grapes,  but  it  is  indifferent  stuff.  The  in- 
habitants prefer  to  sell  the  grapes,  which  they  find  an  opportunity  to 
do,  to  strangers  visiting  the  country,  or  vessels  touching  at  the  ports. 
There  is  another  fruit  which  is  indigenous,  and  grows  in  great 
abundance  throughout  the  country,  which  is  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  place.  It  is  the  fruit  of  certain  cactus  trees,  and  is  called  petalla. 
It  grows  to  the  size  of  common  oranges  or  apples  ;  the  pulp  resem- 
bles the  strawberry,  those  of  one  tree  being  of  a  blood-red,  while 
those  of  another,  are  of  a  pale-white  color.  Its  skin  is  covered  with 
innumerable  prickles.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  delicious  fruit.  It 
is  sometimes  put  up  in  jars  as  a  preserve ;  but  to  be  appreciated  it 
must  be  plucked  from  the  tree  and  eaten  with  all  its  juiciness  still  in 
it.  It  ripens  from  July  to  December,  and  the  tree  is  seen  bearing 
blossoms  and  ripe  fruit  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  the  season 
mentioned,  the  traveler  in  Lower  California  can  feast  himself  to  his 
heart's  content  on  this  fruit. 

Of  the  mineral  resources  of  Lower  California,  much  cannot  be 
said  that  is  not  involved  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  country  has 
never  been  thoroughly  explored  or  examined  with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
covery of  minerals  •  and  of  its  principal  mountains,  especially,  but 
little  is  known.  They  may,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  contain 
placeres  of  equal  richness  to  those  of  our  own  Sierra.  We  were 
repeatedly  tolcl  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  that  gold  had  been  found 
in  small  quantities  in  certain  arroyos  6f  the  interior.     When  travel- 
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ing  from  La  Paz  to  San  Jose,  on  one  of  the  excursions  before  men- 
tioned, we  were  told  a  story  by  some  natives  of  the  country  relative 
to  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  gold  in  their  mountains.  The  tale 
runs  thus  :  "  The  first  Jesuit  Missionaries  who  came  to  the  country, 
went  into  the  mountains  with  some  Indians  in  search  of  vermiljion,  or 
some  other  paint-stuff.  In  digging  for  it  they  discovered  gold.  The 
Missionary  or  Missionaries,  then  marked  the  spot  by  cutting  crosses 
on  several  large  trees  in  the  vicinity,  and,  returning  to  their  Mission, 
recorded  the  discovery  and  the  circumstances,  which  record,"  the 
relator  said,  "may  be  found  in  the  archives  of  said  Mission,  where- 
ever  now  preserved."  The  Jesuits  were  removed  from  the  Missions, 
when,  doubtless,  they  carried  their  records  away  with  them.  Quien 
sale,  where  they  can  be  found  now,  so  as  to  unravel  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  this  traditionary  story  ?  This  was  related  to  us  at  Santiago, 
a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountain  range  which  we 
had  seen  in  the  Peninsula.  These  were  said  to  be  the  mountains 
alluded  to  in  the  story.  They  are  lofty  and  peaked  ;  are  said  to  be 
well-wooded  ;  and  it  is  further  added,  that  there  is  a  lake  somewhere 
in  the  range.  One  of  the  peaks  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  an  extinct 
volcano.  When  the  Peninsula  becomes  American  Territory,  our  enter- 
prising miners  will  have  an  opportuninity  to  prospect  an  interesting 
and  extensive  region.  The  existence  of  silver  in  the  country  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  A  mine  near  San  Antonio  has  been  worked  for  some 
time.  With  the  labor  and  appliances  of  that  country,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  it  can  be  worked  with  energy  or  thrift ;  but  that  some 
silver  is  extracted  is  certain,  as  on  several  occasions  we  saw  lumps  of 
that  metal  brought  to  La  Paz.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  highly 
probable  that  there  are  more  silver  mines  in  the  country.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  islaud  of  Carmel  in  the  Gulf,  a  little  north  of  La 
Paz,  contains  an  inexhaustible  salt  mine. 

Regarding  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Gulf,  I  need  say  nothing,  as 
the  readers  of  The  Pioneer  have  already  had  a  good  description  of 
them  and  of  the  process  of  pearl-diving  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was 
there  at  the  same  time  with  myself.  I  will  here  remark  though,  that 
I  think  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California  afford  as  good  fishing 
grounds  as  any  in  the  world.  Turtle  are  very  numerous  ;  and  indeed 
various  piscatory  tribes,  whose  names  are  unknown  to  me,  abound 
in  these  waters.  Fishing  was  a  favorite  amusement  with  some  of  our 
men,  and  by  this  means  our  messes  were  often  supplied  with  a  meal 
which  was  the  more  welcome  in  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like 
good  beef.  For  several  months  after  our  arrival,  we  consumed  turtle 
in  preference  to  beef.  Muscles  were  very  plenty  in  the  bay  and  we 
were  glad  to  pick  them.  We  frequently  exerted  our  ingenuity  in 
cooking  them  in  various  styles,  so  as  to  induce  a  pleasing  hallucina- 
tion that  they  were  oysters. 

The  climate  of  the  Peninsula  is  certainly  the  most  delightful  I  ever 
enjoyed.  If  Italian  skies  are  surpassed,  it  is  here.  Painter  never 
saw  nor  imagined  more  serene,  beautiful  skies,  or  more  magnificent 
sunsets.     The  orb  of  day  sinks  beneath  the  horizon  every  evening  in 
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a  glory  of  golden  fire.  Such  clear,  blue  skies, — such  delicate  tints, 
— such  magnificent  sunsets, — the  eye  of  man  has  never  seen  else- 
where. If  G-od  has  been  chary  of  his  gifts  to  the  land  of  Lower 
California,  He  has  blessed  it  with  a  climate  matchless  in  the  wide 
world's  domain.  Healthier,  purer,  or  more  invigorating  air,  was 
never  breathed  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  to  suppose  that  when  the 
Pacific  shores  become  more  thickly  populated,  this  will  become  the 
resort  of  invalids  in  search  of  health.  I  certainly  believe  that  the 
air  of  Lower  California  would  be  most  efficacious  in  the  cases  of 
consumptive  persons.  The  inhabitants  live  to  a  good  old  age.  Win- 
ter is  unknown  in  this  favored  clime,  and  one  may  sleep  in  the  open 
air  the  year  round,  without  harm,  except  during  the  short  rainy  sea- 
son. This  occurs  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Even 
in  these  months,  there  is  much  dry  weather  ;  but  when  rain  falls,  it 
comes  in  perfect  torrents,  often  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
Fierce  hurricanes  sometimes  attend  these  showers,  and  the  arroyos 
pour  down  resistless  torrents  to  the  sea. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  wretchedly  poor.  It  is  astonishing 
how  they  manage  to  live,  so  limited  are  their  resources.  Many  of 
them  know  not  to-day  where  to-morrow's  subsistence  shall  come  from. 
The  poverty  of  the  soil  and  their  own  indolence,  make  their  condition 
a  truly  deplorable  one.  Many  are  peons  for  life  to  those  in  better 
circumstances.  Their  wants  must  be  supplied,  and  are,  generally, 
by  those  who  need  their  services  ;  once  in  debt,  they  find  it  difficult 
to  release  themselves  from  it.  They  are  a  hospitable,  kind  and  well- 
disposed  people,  whose  doors  are  ever  open  to  the  stanger.  They 
are  light-hearted,  and  much  inclined  to  enjoy  themselves  in  dances, 
and  other  amusements.  They  are  more  like  their  brethren  of  this 
State  than  those  of  Mexico.  During  our  residence  in  the  country, 
we  ever  maintained  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  our  peaceable  possession  would  never  have  been  dis- 
turbed, if  certain  Mexican  officers  had  not  crossed  the  Gulf  from 
Guaymas  and  Mazatlan,  to  organize  a  resistance  to  our  occupancy  of 
the  Peninsula.  Throughout  the  contest  which  ensued,  many  of  the 
wealthiest  rancheros  sided  with  us,  showing  their  preference  of  Amer- 
ican conquest,  to  the  weak  a_d  ruinous  rule  of  Mexico.  Doubtless 
they  were  induced  to  this  course,  by  the  promises  made  to  them  by 
American  officers,  that  the  United  States,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Mexico,  would  insist  on  the  cession  of  Lower  California. 
That  promise  was  not  fulfilled,  and  when  the  news  arrived,  those  who 
had  compromised  themselves  by  their  friendship  and  aid  to  us,  were 
filled  with  alarm.  When  the  time  for  our  departure  came,  from  one 
to  two  hundred  of  these  people  left  their  native  land  and  homes,  to 
seek  in  voluntary  exile  under  our  flag,  that  peace  and  happiness 
which  they  had  reason  to  fear  they  need  not  expect  under  the  wretch- 
ed rule  of  Mexico.  We  left  behind  us  many  sorry  for  our  departure; 
and  I  am  certain  that  there  are  few  in  the  Peninsula,  who  would  not 
rejoice  if  it  were  purchased  by  our  government. 
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'Tis  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 

A  friend  this  Album  gave: 
Thy  spirits,  light  as  summer  then, 

Are  saddened  now,  and  grave: — 
Or  am  I  here  mistaking  thee? 

Do  still  thy  spirits  flow 
"With  the  hearty,  joyous  gush,  they  did 

Full  twenty  years  ago? 

Eich  tresses  then,  these  pages  swept; 

And  lovers'  fingers  strayed 
To  dally  with  the  floating  curls, 

That  cast  their  changing  shade 
O'er  features  flushed  with  beaming  youth — 

Xow  paled  with  marks  of  woe; 
Or  can  it  be,  thy  cheek  is  bright 

As  twenty  years  ago? 

The  fingers  fair,  that  on  these  leaves, 

Have  words  of  friendship  traced — 
Or  bolder  hands,  that  wanner  vows, 

Have  on  these  pages  placed— 
How  many  of  them,  stiff  and  stark, 

Are  "  mouldering  cold  and  low ! " — 
Or  dost  thou  press  the  same  warm  hands 

As  twenty  years  ago  ? 

The  gloss  of  newness,  and  the  gilt, 

That  shone  this  volume  o'er, 
]S'ow  dimmed  and  gone — though  faded,  'tis 

More  valued  than  of  yore: 
For  this  book  recalls  the  sympathies 

That  hallow  as  they  flow — 
The  memory  of  those  you  loved 

Full  twenty  years  ago. 

The  girl,  that  was  a  romper  then, 

Became  a  loving  bride; 
And  now  is  seen  in  widow's  weeds, 

Her  orphans  at  her  side. 
Thou'st  looked  within  thy  husband's  grave; — 

Thy  children's  too, — laid  low; 
And  tortures  strange  have  wrung  thy  heart, 

Since  twenty  years  ago! 

The  many  faces  bright  with  youth, 

That  beamed  upon  thee  then, 
That,  strayed  and  changed,  or,  dead  are  now- 

Say,  will  you  meet  again? 
Yes!  in  the  life  that  follows  this, 

The  life  to  which  we  go: 
Fnr  longer  partings  there  shall  meet,_ 

Than  twenty  years  ago. 

5 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This  is  a  general  term  applied  to  all  pictures  produced  by  sun- 
light, whether  on  silvered  plates,  glass,  paper  or  any  other  material. 
Precise  details  of  all  the  manipulations  of  Photography  would  prove 
to  the  general  reader,  like  most  scientific  subjects,  prosy  and  uninter- 
esting. Yet  the  subject  has  a  charming  and  romantic  interest,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  many  pleasing  associations  connected  with  it,  which 
renders  a  general  outline  of  its  discovery  and  progress  both  instruct- 
ive and  entertaining.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those,  like 
most  Californians,  far  distant  from  the  hallowed  associations  of  early 
life,  which  are  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  and  heart  as 
rarely  to  be  effaced  in  after  years,  no  matter  how  eventful  the  scenes 
of  that  after  life  may  be.  The  son  or  brother  as  he  gazes  on  the 
true,  reflected  likeness  of  a  revered  parent,  now  no  more,  or  of  a 
loved  sister,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  years — the  confidant  of  his 
boyish  loves — the  partner  of  his  childish  pleasures — blesses  the  art 
that  can  thus  immortalize  their  images.  See  the  young  man,  full  of 
hope  and  ambition,  looking  with  devoted  fondness  at  the  daguerreo- 
type of  his  absent  betrothed,  to  whom,  after  repeated  heart-burnings 
and  mustering  up  of  courage,  he  once  dared  to  breathe  his  "  first 
sweet  dream  of  love  " — on  whom  he  has  bestowed  all  that  generous 
wealth  of  devotion,  a  life-love,  and  his  every  look  and  action  will 
reveal  to  you  the  poetry  of  that  art,  which  can  thus  constantly  bring 
to  his  view  the  image  of  one,  in  whom  he  has  centered  all  his  hopes 
of  happiness  for  life.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  one  which,  with  us 
all,  is  consecrated  as  tributary  to  our  holiest  affections. 

Photography  also  commends  itself  to  our  attention  for  the  unpar- 
alleled success  which  has  attended  its  progress  in  our  country — 
which  has  been  so  marked  as  almost  to  stamp  it  with  a  national  char- 
acter, for  which,  as  Americans,  we  have  just  cause  of  feeling  a  laud- 
able pride — it  being  the  only  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  we 
decidedly  excel  our  European  contemporaries.  American  daguer- 
reotypists  now  advertise  themselves  prominently  as  such  in  the  prin- 
ciple European  cities,  and  their  work  is  anxiously  sought  for  as  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  native  artists. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  lady  called  upon  M.  Dumas,  the 
celebrated  French  chemist,  and  said  she  had  a  question  of  great 
moment  to  ask  him  :  "  Did  he  think  it  possible  that  the  pictures,  seen 
in  the  camera,  could  be  caught  and  made  permanent  ?"  Her  husband 
had  conceived  an  idea,  that  he  could  fix  the  reflected  image  ;  and  so 
deeply  was  he  impressed  with  this  conviction,  that  it  had  not  only  be- 
come the  subject  of  constant  daily  experiment  with  complicated  appa- 
ratus and  noxious  chemical  preparations  of  his  laboratory,  but  haunted 
his  sleep,  and  was  the  subject  of  his  dreams  at  night.  She  feared  he 
was  mad  ;  but  if  a  philosopher  of  the  great  research  of  M.  Dumas 
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thought  the  thing  probable,  she  would  yet  retain  confidence  in  his 
sanity.  M.  Dumas  assured  her  that  the  thing  was  not  impossible, 
although  there  was  then  no  known  method  for  fixing  the  image.  The 
lady  was  Madam  Daguerre  ;  and  about  ten  years  after,  her  question 
was  solved  and  her  peace  of  mind  restored  by  the  announcement  to 
the  world  of  the  important  discovery,  which  has  since  borne  the  name 
of  her  illustrious  husband. 

But  M.  Daguerre  was  not  the  first  who  instituted  photographic 
experiments  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  notice  some  phenomena  observed  at 
an  earlier  date,  which  attracted  some  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is 
an  interesting  study  to  notice  the  near  approach  sometimes  made  to 
the  discovery  of  an  important  principle,  the  final  perfection  of  which, 
sufficient  for  practical  application,  may  be  delayed  for  years,  and  in 
some  instances  even  for  centuries.  It  was  thus  with  the  application 
of  steam  to  navigation.  A  hundred  years  of  tedious  and  expensive 
experiment  were  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  by 
men  whose  talent  and  ability  equalled,  perhaps  excelled,  that  of  Ful- 
ton. Yet  for  him  was  reserved  the  guerdon  of  success  and  the  im- 
mortality which  success  insures. 

Years  ago,  in  the  laboratory  of  King's  College,  might  be  seen  a 
magnetic  aparatus,  in  connection  with  an  extensive  arrangment  of 
wires,  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  on  electrical  velocity.  These 
experiments,  unintentionally — as  regards  the  learned  professor  who 
originated  them — produced  the  germ  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  Professor  Morse  was  led  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  subject  by  their  success.  If,  thought  he,  the  speed  of  electricity 
is  so  great  as  demonstrated,  why  can  it  not  be  made  of  practical  ser- 
vice for  the  conveyance  of  thought  or  intelligence  ?  His  mind  once 
led  to  the  subject,  he  was  too  practical  a  man  to  allow  a  principle  of 
so  much  importance  to  escape  investigation. 

The  first  well-authenticated  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of 
photographic  research,  have  been  within  the  present  century  ;  yet 
phenomena  were  noticed  and  recorded  at  a  much  earlier  date,  calcu- 
lated to  call  attention  to  this  subject.  Indeed,  it  is  even  asserted 
that  the  jugglers  of  India  were  for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  a 
secret  by  which  they  were  enabled,  almost  instantaneously  to  copy 
the  likeness  of  any  individual  by  the  action  of  light  ;  and,  it  is  added, 
that  this  was  the  source  of  considerable  influence  over  the  ignorant 
people  of  that  country. 

The  alchemists  at  an  early  date,  untiring  in  their  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  philosopher's  stone,  observed  phenomena  which,  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances  than  their  insane  pursuits,  might  have 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  photography,  as  the  following  experi- 
ment, to  be  found  in  old  books  will  show  :  "  Dissolve  chalk  in  aqua- 
fortis to  the  consistence  of  milk,  and  add  to  it  a  strong  solution  of 
silver  ;  keep  this  liquor  in  a  glass  bottle,  well  stopped  ;  then  cutting 
out  from  a  piece  of  paper  the  letters  you  would  have  appear,  paste 
it  on  the  decanter,  and  lay  it  in  the  sun's  rays  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  rays  must  pass  through  the  spaces  cut  out  of  the  paper  and  fall 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  ;  the  part  of  the  glass  through  which  the 
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rays  pass  will  be  turned  black,  while  that  under  the  paper  remains 
white.  But  particular  care  must  be  observed  that  the  bottle  be  not 
shaken  during  the  operation."  This  experiment  contains  the  princi- 
ple of  photography  ;  yet  centuries  elapsed  before  successful  experi- 
ments were  made  in  pursuit  of  the  subject. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Mrs.  Fulhame  published  an 
account  of  a  process,  by  which  a  change  of  color  was  effected  in  the 
chloride  of  gold,  by  the  agency  of  light ;  and  expressed  an  opinion 
that  words  might  be  written  in  this  way.  It  has  been  stated  that 
M.  Charles  was  in  possession  of  a  process  for  obtaining  likenesses  by 
sunlight ;  but  as  he  left  no  record  of  any  such  process,  or  did  not 
make  the  discovery  known  to  any  one,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  he 
was  ever  possessed  of  any  such  knowledge. 

Mr.  Weclgewood  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  instituted  experiments 
for  fixing  images  by  the  chemical  action  of  light,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  in 
June,  1802.  On  the  strength  of  this,  English  writers  have  claimed 
the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  photography  for  England  ;  but  with- 
out sufficient  cause,  as  their  experiments  were  scarcely  more  success- 
ful than  the  accidental  phenomena  of  the  alchemists,  and  the  exper- 
iments of  Mrs.  Fulhame,  which  probably  drew  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  They  failed  of  discovering  any  preparation  sufficiently  sen- 
sitive to  produce  images  by  the  subdued  light  of  the  camera  ;  and 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  faint  impressions  by  the  solar  microscope, 
with  the  prepared  paper  or  white  kid  leather,  then  used,  placed  quite 
near  the  lens  ;  and  they  knew  of  no  method  for  removing  the  chemical 
preparation  from  the  leather  and  thus  preventing  the  continued  action 
of  light,  which  soon  entirely  effaced  their  indistinct  impressions. 
These  difficulties  caused  them  to  abandon  their  experiments  as 
hopeless. 

Equally  entitled  to  credit,  and  more  interesting  although  not  recor- 
ded in  the  journals  of  any  distinguished  scientific  or  Royal  Institu- 
tion, are  some  experiments  of  an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Jas.  M. 
Wattles.  As  early  as  1828 — at  that  time  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
at  the  "  New  Harmony  School,"  Indiana — Mr.  "Wattles  was  some- 
times employed  by  the  Professors  to  make  landscape-sketches  by 
means  of  Camera-Obscura,  when  the  idea  first  occurred  to  him  that 
images  as  seen  on  the  paper  might  be  fixed  in  all  their  perfection  and 
beauty.     Mr.  Wattles  thus  describes  his  experiments  : 

"In  my  first  efforts  to  effect  the  desired  object,  they  were  feeble  indeed,  and 
owing  to  my  limited  knowledge  of  chemistry — wholly  acquired  by  questioning 
my  teachers — I  met  with  repeated  failures;  but  following  them  up  with  a  deter- 
mined spirit,  I  at  last  produced,  what  I  thought  very  fair  samples ; — but  to  pro- 
ceed to  my  experiments.  I  first  dipped  a  quarter-sheet  of  thin,  white  writing 
paper  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  (as  I  then  called  it,)  and  dried  it  in  the  dark  ; 
when  dry,  I  placed  it  in  the  camera  and  watched  it  with  great  patience  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  without  producing  any  result ;  evidently  from  the  solution 
being  too  weak.  I  then  soaked  the  same  piece  of  paper  in  a  solution  of  common 
potash,  and  then  again  in  caustic  water  a  little  stronger  than  the  first,  and  when 
dry  placed  it  in  the  camera.  In  about  forty-five  minutes  I  plainly  perceived  the 
effect,  in  the  gradual  darkening  of  various  parts  of  the  view,  which  was  the  old 
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stone  fort  in  the  rear  of  the  school  garden,  with  the  trees,  fence,  «fec.  I  then 
became  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  producing  beautiful  solar  pictures  in 
this  way  ;  but  alas!  ray  picture  vanished,  and  with  it,  all — no  not  all — my  hopes. 
With  renewed  determination  I  began  again  by  studying  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
paration, and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  I  could  destroy  the  part  not  acted 
upon  by  the  light  without  injuring  that  which  was  so  acted  upon  I  could  save 
ray  pictures.  1  then  made  a  strong  solution  of  sal  soda,  I  had  in  the  house,  and 
soaked  my  paper  in  it,  and  then  washed  it  off  in  hot  water,  which  perfectly 
fixed  the  view  upon  the  paper.  Tins  paper  was  very  poor  with  thick  spots 
more  absorbant  than  other  parts,  and  consequently  made  dark  shades  in  the  pic- 
ture, where  they  should  not  have  been ;  bufeit  was  enough  to  convince  me  that  I 
had  succeeded,  and  that  at  some  future  time,  when  I  had  the  means  and  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  chemistry,  1  could  apply  myself  to  it  again.  I  have 
done  so  since,  at  various  times,  with  perfect  success ;  but  in  every  instance  labor- 
ing under  adverse  circumstances." 

The  next  recorded  experiments,  after  those  of  Mr.  Wedgewood  and 
Sir  Humphrey  already  mentioned,  were  commenced  by  M.  Nieper,  a 
French  gentleman,  about  the  year  1814.  M.  Kieper  was  not  very 
successful  in  these  first  attempts  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  became 
acquainted  with  M.  Daguerre,  already  a  distinguished  artist  and 
chemist,  and  disclosed  to  him  what  he  knew  on  the  subject.  About 
the  year  1829,  they  formed  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  mutually 
investigating  the  subject.  M.  Daguerre  substituted  the  silvered 
plates  in  his  experiments  for  the  japanned  leather  and  paper  pre- 
viously used.  From  this  time  their  progress  was  more  rapid,  and  in 
1838  they  had  succeeded  sufficiently  to  establish  the  positive  character 
of  the  discovery,  which  was  not  publicly  made  known  however,  until 
July  1839,  after  a  bill  was  passed,  in  the  usual  liberal  spirit  of  the 
French  government,  securing  M.  Daguerre  a  yearly  pension  of  6,000 
francs,  and  M.  Isadore  Nieper,  son  of  his  former  partner,  4,000  francs, 
with  one-half  in  reversion  for  their  widows. 

In  January  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  his  photographic  discovery  for  taking  pictures 
on  paper  by  suulight,  which  he  patented.  From  the  accounts  given, 
it  is  believed  his  investigations  were  carried  on  without  any  knowledge 
of  those  of  Messrs.  Daguerre  and  Nieper,  although  disclosed  about 
the  same  time;  and  the  processes  are  so  radically  different  as  to  con- 
firm this  belief. 

The  scientific  world  was  agreeably  astonished  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  discovery  so  different  from  anything  previously  known  in 
art,  so  beautiful  in  its  results  and  capable  of  indefinite  improvement. 
After  the  disclosure  to  the  public,  the  new  discovery  made  rapid 
strides  in  advancement,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  it  must  entirely 
revolutionize  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  immediately  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  by  Professor  Morse,  promptly  followed 
by  Professor  Draper,  Mr.  Yan  Loan,  Mr.  Chilton,  and  others.  Al- 
though disputes  have  arisen  respecting  the  priority  of  the  origi- 
nal discovery,  between  the  English  and  French  writers,  there  can  be 
none  in  relation  to  its  application  to  portrait  taking.  America  is 
entitled  to  that  credit  ;  but  even  here  it  is  difficult  to  decide  who  was 
the  first  person  to  take  a  daguerreotype  portrait.  Prof.  Draper,  Mr. 
Wolcott  and  Prof.  Morse  commenced  experimenting  for  this  purpose, 
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about  the  same  time  ;  but  probably  the  last  is  entitled  to  most 
credit  in  the  advancement  of  the  art,  having  given  instructions  to  a 
number  of  persons,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  operators, 
and  who  now  constitute  with  their  pupils,  that  innumerable  class  of 
daguerreotypists  who  have  brought  the  art  to  its  present  degree  of 
excellence.  Their  first  attempts  were  most  miserable  results,  as  it 
was  then  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  place  the  person  in  a  very  strong 
light,  generally  with  the  sun  shining  directly  on  him  ;  and  for  want  of 
more  sensitive  preparation  of  the  plates,  long  sittings  were  required, 
often  giving  the  person  the  appearance  of  having  his  eyes  closed.  No 
reference  was  had  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  and 
it  was  then  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  manipulation  of  the 
new  art  to  do  so.  This  great  mistake  was  for  a  time  the  cause  of 
detriment  to  the  progress  of  the  discovery,  inducing  many  to  attempt 
its  practice  who  had  no  natural  talent  for,  or  acquired  knowledge  of  art, 
thinking  that  daguerreotypers  only  required  a  knowledge  of  the  chem- 
ical process  to  enable  them  to  practice  it  successfully.  This  resulted  to 
some  extent  in  bringing  it  into  disrepute  with  those  who  were  known 
as  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  the  fine  arts  and  from  whom  most  en- 
couragement was  expected.  Correct  taste  with  the  public,  however, 
rapidly  improved,  and  they  soon  learned  to  distinguish  between  the 
beautiful  productions  of  the  true  artist,  and  the  miserable  caricatures 
of  the  mere  mechanical  daguerreotypist.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
preference  was  generally  given  to  the  former,  and  the  latter  class  are 
rapidly  starving  out  of  the  fraternity  and  are  now  unknown  except 
as  itinerants  or  occupants  in  the  eastern  cities  of  the  cheap  shops, 
which  still  disgrace  the  art.  In  San  Francisco  this  class  are  not  to 
be  found,  owing  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  public,  who  give  their 
preference  to  the  different  artists,  in  accordance  with  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  productions  of  each,  with  little  reference  to  price,  the 
rates  of  the  different  establishments  being  about  the  same.  It  is 
true  that  nearly  three  years  since,  the  specimens  at  the  doors  of  two 
or  three  establishments  on  Montgomery  street,  were  graced  with 
signs  of  "  Daguerreotypes  for  $3  ; "  but  these  were  only  the  closing 
efforts  of  third  or  fourth-rate  artists,  none  of  whom  now  remains  to 
discredit  the  art  by  their  miserable  pretensions. 

The  first  important  improvement  in  the  art  after  its  application  to 
portrait-taking,  was  the  gilding  process  discovered  by  M.  Figeau. 
This  is  done  by  covering  the  picture  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  gold  and  heating  it  carefully,  sufficiently  to  decompose  the  solution 
and  precipitate  the  gold,  thus,  forming  a  coating  of  pure  gold  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  plate.  The  result  of  the  process  is  to  bring 
the  picture  out  more  distinctly,  brightening  its  tone  and  so  hardening 
the  surface  that  it  may  be  worked  upon  with  the  brush.  The  col- 
oring of  daguerreotypes,  as  at  first  applied,  was  of  no  advantage, 
but  has  since  been  much  improved  upon  and  is  now  often  a  real  im- 
provement to  many  pictures. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  arises  the  question  of 
the  probability  of  taking  daguerreotypes  with  the  natural  colors. 
Announcements  that  such  a  discovery  had  been  made,  were  published 
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more  than  four  years  since  and  created  considerable  excitement,  injur- 
ing for  a  time  the  patronage  of  daguerreotypists,  as  many  concluded 
to  wait  until  the  new  process  made  its  appearance.  French  scientific 
writers — always  quite  as  prolific  in  their  literary  productions  relating 
to  any  new  discovery,  as  in  the  real  merits  of  their  announcements, — 
promptly  put  in  their  claim  for  priority,  and  argued  it  with  as  lauda- 
ble an  appearance  of  sincerity  as  if  the  discovery  had  actually  been 
made.  In  this  manner  public  expectation  was  raised  to  an  inordinate 
pitch  of  anxiety,  waiting  for  the  disclosure  of  the  details  of  the  new 
process,  which  was  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  daguerrean  art. 

Since  that  time,  experienced  daguerreotypists  have  made  it  their 
study,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  best  artists  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, being  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  the  art  as  at  present  un- 
derstood ;  consequently  any  process  which  would  accomplish  this  object 
would  amount  to  an  entirely  new  discovery.  A  thorough  discussion  of 
the  subject  would  require  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  manipulation 
of  the  art  than  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give. 

The  recent  application  of  stereoscopes  to  daguerreotypes  is  a  beau- 
tiful modification  of  the  art  which  has  attracted  much  notice  and  is 
justly  popular.  It  is  an  arrangement  requiring  accuracy,  in  which 
many  otherwise  good  daguerreotypists  are  deficient ;  some  of  them 
being  ignorant  of  the  principle  involved — an  important  requisite  to 
success.  There  are  many  different  arrangements  of  the  stereoscope,  of 
which  the  American,  patented  by  Mr.  Mascher,  is  probably  the 
best,  being  the  most  convenient  and  portable  form,  at  the  same  time 
demonstrating  the  principle  equally  well  with  the  others.  '  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  some  popular  application  of  this  principle  was 
not  sooner  made  ;  it  being  an  established  optical  discovery,  announced 
before  daguerreotype.  This  fact  shows  the  importance  of  daguerreo- 
typists studying  their  art  more  thoroughly  than  is  usual,  and  keeping 
themselves  well  informed  on  all  subjects  that  may  have  even  but  a 
remote  relation  to  photography.  The  establishment  of  periodicals 
expressly  appropriated  to  the  announcement  of  researches,  discoveries, 
and  discussions  in  this  art,  has  had  an  important  tendency  to  improve 
the  standard  of  excellence  of  those  practicing  it. 

The  crayon  daguerreotype  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  art,  involving 
no  new  chemical  principle,  but  a  different  artistic  arrangement  of  light, 
bringing  out  the  head  and  features  in  prominent  relief  with  the  dress  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  picture  gradually  shaded  to  the  border.  Mr. 
Root  of  Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Whipple  of  Boston,  have  brought  them 
into  prominent  notice  ;  and  they  have  recently  been  introduced  into 
San  Francisco,  where  they  are  quite  as  well  taken,  as  by  these  artists. 
Many  persons  make  a  better  likeness  in  crayon  than  in  the  ordinary 
daguerreotype.  Consequently,  they  are  rapidly  growing  in  public 
favor. 

With  the  public  there  is  often  displayed,  when  wishing  to  obtain 
their  daguerreotypes,  a  want  of  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
artist  in  relation  to  position,  dress,  arrangement  of  light,  &c,  which 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  adds  much  to  the  difficulties  of  the  practice  of 
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the  art,  without  increasing  the  probabilities  of  their  being  better 
pleased  with  the  results  obtained.  The  opinions  of  the  artist  are 
founded  in  practice  and  are  usually  correct,  at  least  as  applied  to  his 
system  of  operating.  It  is  far  better  to  examine  into  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  artists,  and  after  selecting  whom  to  patronize, 
concede  to  his  better  judgment  in  such  matters,  and  ask  him  to  pro- 
duce for  you  his  best  work.  It  is  asking  too  much,  though  often  done, 
to  enter  a  daguerrean  gallery  and  say  to  the  proprietor  that  you  wish 
to  be  taken  in  his  best  style,  standing,  and  full  length.  Now  the 
artist's  best  style,  perhaps,  does  not  happen  to  be  standing  pictures,  of 
full  length  ;  his  light  is  not  constructed  properly  for  it,  (few  of  them 
are,)  and  there  is  rarely  to  be  found  a  person  who  can  stand  as  still 
in  a  graceful  position  as  he  can  sit.  If  the  artist  is  honest  with  you, 
he  will  tell  you  this,  and  try  and  induce  you  to  accede  to  his  own  views. 
If  he  fail  in  this,  and  is  in  danger  of  losing  you  for  a  patron,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  will  consent  to  take  you  in  your  favorite 
position,  knowing  that  he  can  do  it  as  well  as  others,  and  that  they 
will  obtain  your  money  unless  he  does. 

Paper  and  glass  photographs  have  attracted  more  attention  for  the 
last  year  or  two  in  the  United  States  than  previously;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  with  greater  improvements,  of  which  they  are  capable, 
they  will  be  more  patronized.  Yet  they  are  not  equal  in  appearance 
and  beauty  of  finish  to  daguerreotypes,  and  probably  will  never 
become  so,  as  the  paper  surface  is  not  capable  of  receiving  that  pol- 
ish which  the  silvered  plate  receives  in  daguerreotypes.  On  the  whole, 
the  progress  of  the  photographic  arts  has  been  astonishing,  and  promi- 
ses much  for  their  future  usefulness  and  prosperity.  They  are  yet  in 
their  infancy,  and  no  one  can  predict  the  beautiful  improvements  yet 
to  be  accomplished  in  them. 


LINES    ADDRESSED    TO    A    FRIEND. 

BY     »ItS.      G.      A.      DOWSES, 

Think  of  thee,  sometimes!  aye,  as  one  -whose  truth 

Outshone  the  blooming  graces  of  thy  youth; 

"Whose  gentle  breast,  alive  to  generous  mirth, 

Threw  a  glad  sunshine  o'er  our  social  hearth: 

Whose  playful  fancy  won  full  many  a  smile 

From  graver  heads,  who'd  sagely  frown  the  while, 

And  call  thee  giddy;  'twas  as  the  light  which  glows 

Around  the  vestal  altar,  and  which  flows 

In  hearts  that  know  no  guile;  'twas  pure  and  bright, 

As  the  gay  orbs  that  scatter  warmth  and  light 

Over  our  darker  beings ;  'twas  a  part 

Of  thy  own  happy  nature,   e'er  thy  heart 

Knew  sorrow,  but  by  name,  or  thought  that  care 

With  a  stem  touch  would  lay  a  finger  there. 
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I  do  remember,  (sorrows  will  arise 

To  dim  the  radiance  of  life's  brighter  skies ;) 

I  thought  myself  alone,  and,  drowned  in  grief, 

My  wounded  feelings  labored  for  relief; 

Sisrh  after  sigh  arose,  tears  flowed  in  vain, 

Tenacious  thought  still  kept  alive  the  pain; 

A  gentle  arm  embraced  me,  and  a  tone, 

Of  tremulous  sweetness,  broke  upon  my  moan — 

"  Would  I  could  share  thy  sorrow."     Oh,  how  free 

"Would  I  have  poured  each  burning  thought  to  thee, 

But  that  my  grief  was  sacred.     Years  have  flown, 

And  other  friendships  with  their  flight  have  grown, 

But  none  more  perfect ; — to  thy  partial  view 

My  faults  were  virtues,  or  those  faults  were  few. 

I  do  remember  many  a  feeling  sigh, 

Drawn  from  thy  heart  by  misery's  low  cry; 

The  kindly  voice,  the  quickly  gathering  tear, 

With  thy  free  pittance  to  the  sufferer  drear; 

The  pitying  look,  when  aid  thou  could'st  not  give, 

In  memory's  fount  with  other  tokens  live. 

"Life's  fairest  flowers  are  faded,"  oh!  not  so; 

Is  it  less  sweet  to  sooth  the  sufferer's  woe? 

To  aid  the  helpless,  cheer  desponding  age, 

And  weep  those  ills  we  would,  but  can't  assuage? 

To  win  to  virtue  those  who  wish  to  learn, 

To  feel  compassion  when  its  peace  they  spurn, 

Be  ever  ready  at  the  needy's  call, 

And  tread  His  footsteps,  who  did  good  to  all? 

I  do  remember,  thoughts  on  thoughts  arise 

As  dew-drops  gather  'neath  the  evening  skies; 

Isbw  sad,  then  joyous  as  morn's  sunny  hours, 

Or  the  sweet  incense  drawn  from  opening  flowers. 

The  lonely  sea-side  where  we  used  to  stray, 

Our  favorite  haunt  for  many  a  happy  day, 

It  rises  now,  with  broad  extended  shore, 

I  hear  sweet  music  in  its  endless  roar ; 

There  stands  the  beacon  with  its  steady  light 

To  guide  and  bless  the  mariner's  aching  sight ; 

A  bttle  backward  as  I  turn  my  view 

Stand  the  thick  hedge  where  clustering  wild-flowers  grew, 

Where  book  in  hand  we  sought  our  tufted  seat, 

And  gathered  wisdom  in  this  calm  retreat. 

All  I  remember.     Though  those  hours  are  past, 

Shall  their  sweet  scenes  of  beauty  be  the  last? 

Shall  the  rich  thoughts  and  tones  that  bless'd  our  prime 

"With  our  fond  yearnings  sail  the  stream  of  Time, 

And  warm  affections  gushing  from  the  soul, 

Shall  they  in  Time's  oblivious  torrent  roll  ? 

Relentless  Time!  He  robs  us  of  our  years, 

Receives  our  smiles,  and  leaves  us  naught  but  tears. 

Do  not  these  tears  a  softening  peace  impart, 

A  deeper  influence  to  the  care-worn  heart, 

From  life's  o'ershadowing  scenes  the  visions  raise, 

And  fix  on  high  the  sure  and  steadfast  gaze — 

Where  doubt  and  fear  no  more  disturb  the  breast, 

And  friendship  slumbers  on  an  arm  of  rest? 

TOL.    II.  6 
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Ptjkple  Tints  or  Paeis.    By  Bayle  St.  John.    In  one  volume.    For  sale  by  G-.  W.  Mubeay 
&  Co.,  Montgomery  Block. 

A  neatly  printed,  handsomely  bound,  and  interesting  book.  It  is  a  collection 
of  the  thoughts  and  remarks  of  an  Englishman  while  residing  in  Paris  during 
that  period  between  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  Coup  d'Etdt.  To  use  the 
language  of  the  author,  "  he  was  determined  to  live  in  Paris  by  a  curiosity  to 
see  how  the  experiment  of  a  Republic  would  succeed  in  Europe — a  curiosity 
connected  with  legitimate  hopes  as  to  the  fortunes  of  modern  civilization."  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  careful  observer  of  men  and  manners,  and  a  thoughtful 
spectator  of  the  many  important  events  which  occurred  during  the  tumultuous 
period  above  mentioned.  The  work  is  interesting,  although  the  reflections  of  the 
author  upon  what  he  saw,  are  often  deeply  tinged  with  the  prejudices  which  his 
countrymen  have  too  long  nourished  against  the  French  people.  He  depicts  with 
considerable  power  the  transition  of  the  French  from  the  limited  monarchy  of 
Louis  Philippe,  through  the  Red  Republic  to  the  Empire,  and  remarks  that 
"  Napoleon  III  reigns  by  exactly  the  same  right  as  other  monarchs — by  the  tacit 
consent  of  a  people  adapted  to  his  rule." 

We  extract  a  description  of  a  Parisian  Soiree,  from  which  many  who  form  our 
good  society  may  glean  a  lesson  : 

"An  hour  or  two  after  dinner  people  begin  to  collect  or  ratber  drop  in.  The 
valet  announces  them  at  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  then  all  ceremony  appar- 
ently ends.  The  new  comers  go  up  and  salute  the  mistress  of  the  house,  per- 
haps chat  a  moment  or  two  with  her,  and  then  form  or  join  groups  here  and 
there.  If  any  topic  be  stirred  that  interests  them,  they  remain  an  hour  or  so 
and  then  depart,  without  saluting  either  the  host  or  hostess  unless  they  happen 
to  be  near  the  door.  A  formal  "goodnight"  might  suggest  to  the  others  the 
necessity  of  retiring.  Sometimes  a  visitor  remains  only  a  few  moments.  Very 
often  there  is  an  entire  change  of  persons  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  eve- 
ning. The  conversation,  seldom  loud,  and  there  is  more  pleasantry  or  chat  than 
discussion.  Ladies,  instead  of  arranging  themselves  in  a  line — which  it  requires 
more  than  mortal  courage  to  approach — take  their  places  at  various  parts  of 
the  room,  and  are  soon  surrounded  by  acquaintances.  On  entering,  they  make 
a  salutation— half  bow,  half  courtesy — to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  always 
say  adieu  to  her.  If  she  be  young  she  rises  to  receive  them,  or  perhaps  waits 
for  new  comers  near  the  door.  When  they  go,  she  accompanies  them  sometimes, 
even  as  far  as  the  ante-chamber,  where  they  put  on  their  bonnets  and  shawls." 

We  desired  to  make  other  extracts,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit. 
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Fern  Leaves  from  Faust's  Portfolio.    In  one  volume.    For  sale  by  Messrs.  Cooke,  Kenny 
&  Co.,  Montgomery  Street,  corner  of  Merchant 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Fanny  Fern  ?  Her  beautiful  little  gems  of  thought 
have  been  published  and  republished  in  every  paper  of  the  Union,  and  admired 
by  countless  readers.  They  are  written  in  an  easy,  natural  style,  and  every  one 
of  them  conveys  an  excellent  moral  or  teaches  a  useful  lesson.  We  are  glad  to 
see  them  collected  at  last  into  book  form,  and  thus  redeemed  from  the  compar- 
ative uncertainty  of  mere  newspaper  existence.  The  sameness  which  is  usually 
found  in  the  style  and  manner  of  similar  collections  can  hardly  be  detected  in 
the  Fern  Leaves,  so  varied  are  the  subjects  of  the  articles,  and  in  so  many  differ- 
ent moods  do  they  appear  to  have  been  written ;  so  that  the  reader  peruses  one 
after  another  without  wearying.  The  work  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
man  of  taste. 

Tempest  and  Sunshine,  or  Lite  in  Kentucky.    By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes.     In  one  volume. 
pp.  3S1.    For  sale  by  Geo.  W.  Murray  &  Co. 

This  is  a  story  of  domestic  life  and  heart  trials,  with  the  interest  so  well  sus- 
tained, that  one,  after  commencing  it,  is  loth  to  lay  it  down  until  he  has  finished 
its  concluding  chapter.  The  characters  are  quite  well  drawn  and  sustained 
throughout.  The  style,  though  generally  concise  and  vigorous,  sometimes  shows 
a  slight  want  of  finish,  and  leaves  the  impression  that  the  work  is  the  production 
of  a  new  adventurer  in  the  field  of  literature.  The  book  is  pervaded  by  a  cor- 
rect religious  tone  and  teaches  an  excellent  lesson.  We  trust  it  will  not  be  the 
last  of  the  authoress's  productions. 

Melbourne  and  Tiie  Chjnchas.    By  Geo.  "W.  Peck.    In  one  vol.    For  sale  by  Marvin  & 
Hitchcock,  Pioneer  Bookstore,  Montgomery  street. 

A  handsome  octavo  volume,  well  printed  and  decidedly  readable.  Descriptive 
of  a  country  to  which  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  has  recently  been  awak- 
ened,— a  country  hitherto  but  comparatively  unknown — a  country  where  the 
"biggest  lump"  in  the  world  has  been  discovered,  and  where  thousands  of  for- 
tune-seekers from  all  nations  are  congregating, — the  counterpart  of  California — 
this  book  cannot  but  possess  peculiar  charms  to  our  readers,  not  only  of  the 
metropolis,  but  of  the  interior. 

The  author  was  admirably  cpialified  by  a  long  and  meritorious  connection  with 
the  Xew  York  and  Boston  press  to  write  an  instructive  and  entertaining  work. 
2sor  has  he  disappointed  the  anticipations  of  his  friends.  In  company  with  a 
number  of  gold-hunters,  he  visited  Australia  in  the  good  ship  Plymouth  Rock  of 
Boston.  Not  however  with  a  design  to  delve  in  its  rich  soil  for  treasure,  but  in 
the  hope  of  recruiting  his  health,  impaired  by  too  close  an  application  to  the 
harrassing  cares  and  wearisome  duties  of  an  editor,  as  well  as  to  gratify,  to  some 
extent,  that  "longing  to  see  the  world,"  which  every  one  at  some  period  of  his 
existence  must  feel.  "  For,"  as  Burton  says,  "  Peregrination  charms  our  senses 
with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety,  that  some  count  him  unhappy  that 
never  traveled,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age,  beholds  the 
same  still — still,  still  the  same,  the  same."  Our  author  displays  discriminating 
judgment,  a  habit  of  careful  observation  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  mingled  with  genuine  humor  aud  kind  feeling.  His  descriptions  are  as 
graphic  as  they  are  truthful.  Witness  the  following  of  Melbourne,  a  city  that 
like  San  Francisco  sprung  up  almost  in  a  day  : 

"It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of,  and  two  miles  inland  from  the  head  of  a 
land-locked  circular  bay  about  forty  miles  across.     On  the  left  of  the  bay,  about 
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midway,  is  the  harbor  and  town  of  Geelong, — a  young  city  numbering  nearly 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  and  beautifully  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural  district. 
The  site  of  Melbourne  is  beautiful.  That  is  hardly  the  word  either.  It  is  mag- 
nificent. The  lines  of  the  landscape  around  it  are  in  long  undulations,  open  to 
the  sky.  The  heart  of  the  town  is  a  broad  valley  extending  out  northwardly  to 
more  elevated  plains.  The  highest  portions  east  and  west,  overlook  this  valley, 
and  around  in  the  distance  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  sea-line  of  the  bay  and 
the  wavy  outline  of  mountain  ranges,  forty  and  fifty  miles  away.  The  landscape 
seems  everywhere  to  be  laid  out  upon  a  large  scale ;  the  views  westward  from 
the  Telegraph  Hill,  or  eastward  beyond  St.  James  Church  looking  oyer  Colling- 
wood,  are  especially  grand  and  unique — full  of  the  character  we  imagine  at  home 
as  belonging  to  this  vast  remote  region.  They  are  antipodal,  primeval — glimpses 
of  mighty  solitudes,  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I  think  the  view  westward  from  the 
Government  House  particularly  fine,  though  the  elements  of  it  are  the  simplest 
possible.  On  the  left,  the  bay  and  forest  of  shipping ;  on  the  right,  the  sloping 
curves  of  the  Mount  Macedon  Eange  fifty  miles  off,  and  intervening  rolling  forest 
plains ;  directly  in  front,  a  dead  level,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  uplands  of 
the  city  across  immense  green,  watery  meadows,  more  than  half  lake,  but  not 
marshy,  for  they  are  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle — to  green  plains  where  the  eye 
can  distinguish  here  and  there  a  shepherd's  station ;  thence  onward  over  I  know 
not  how  many  miles  of  perfect  flat,  to  an  outline  broken  only  by  the  Youang 
Mountains,  which  rise  from  it  like  islands  from  the  horizon  of  the  ocean.  To  my 
apprehension  there  is  a  decided  character  of  loneliness  in  the  outlines  of  these 
hills ;  they  repose  on  the  plain  with  the  air  of  a  giant  resting  on  his  elbow,  and 
gazing  unconcernedly  over  the  illimitable  waste  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Round 
the  northward,  the  mountains  are  higher,  but  less  characteristic ;  the  principal 
are  the  Macedon  Range  and  further  inland  the  Dandouang,  and  for  ought  I  could 
ascertain,  the  gold  encircled  summit  of  the  Korang — glorious  names  for  the  old 
monarchs  of  those  ancient  wildernesses.  Beyond  Collingwood  north-east,  the 
view  extends  over  a  grassy  plain  of  several  miles  in  width,  over  which  the  tide 
of  human  population  is  spreading  like  the  debris  of  a  mountain  torrent  to  the 
base  of  similar  nameless  highlands,  or  more  directly  east,  to  vast  level  forests 
that  merge  into  or  overspread  the  '  Great  Swamp '  that  lies  along,  and  is  of 
equal  extent  with  the  bay." 

Such  does  Melbourne  appear  from  some  of  its  commanding  points  of  view. 
Behold  it  from  one  of  its  busy  crowded  thoroughfares. 

"  Collins  street,  as  I  passed  down  it  the  first  morning,  was  as  thronged  as 
Broadway.  I  stopped  on  the  Elizabeth  street  corner  and  took  an  observation. 
Long  teams  of  as  many  as  twenty  yoke  of  bullocks  to  each,  were  drawing  single 
wagons  up  and  down — giving  one  a  not  too  favorable  impression  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  roads  out  of  the  town.  Rough  horses,  the  roughest  and  shab- 
biest that  can  be  conceived,  were  cantering  to  and  fro,  ridden  by  men  with  long 
boots  stuck  far  into  short  stirrups,  and  who  seemed  to  urge  their  forlorn  beasts 
along  by  jumping  in  their  saddles  and  elevating  their  elbows.  Heavy  chaises, 
carts  and  dog-carts,  horse-killing  vehicles,  unknown  in  the  United  States — ponies 
with  errand-boys,  dray-carts  with  veteran  hacks  in  the  last  stages  of  decline, 
filled  up  the  middle  of  the  street.  Upon  the  side-walk  was  a  motley  throng,  all 
with  busy  faces  and  "  speculation,"  in  their  eyes — a  few  clean  and  well-dressed, 
in  the  English  fashion,  Melbourne  exquisites, — the  major  part  a  mixture  of  jocky 
and  farmer,  with  long  boots  or  gaiters,  and  loaded  whips, — merchants  with  eager 
calculuting  eyes;  jews  of  all  nations  and  combinations;  swells  of  low  degree; 
Parsees  and  Chinese,  sportsmen,  convicts,  or  those  on  whose  tell-tale  countenan- 
ces "jail-bird"  was  plainly  written,  (of  these  there  was  no  lack) — a  few  well- 
dressed  ladies  in  long  skirts  draggled  with  mud,  servant  girls  and  such ;  police- 
men in  blue  uniform,  escorts  in  ditto,  with  white  facing ;  now  and  then  a  soldier, 
— and  so  on  down  to  the  unshorn,  unwashed,  almost  undressed  rabble,  composed 
of  disappointed  diggers  or  what  1  know  not— but  exhibiting  some  of  the  lowest 
and  dirtiest  specimens  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  There  was.  at  least  so  I  fancied  a 
headstrong  reckless  energy  of  movement  in  everything; ' I  seemed  to  feel  as  if  a 
great  stream  of  life  were  dashing  by  in  a  torrent  loud,  violent,  inpetuous,  uncon- 
trollable." 
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There  is  an  admirable  description  of  the  Public  Gardens,  which  we  wish  we 
could  give  entire. 

"  They  are  three  hundred  acres  in  extent,  filled  with  rare  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
evergreens,  cacti,  etc.,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to 
Australia,  enclosing  a  wide  marshy  lagoon  half-covered  with  reedy  brakes, 
and  populous  with  water  fowl,  in  a  most  beautiful  situation,  its  walks  all  open  to 
the  public — a  spot  where  no  one  can  walk  without  growing  more  sensitive  to  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  healthful  and  natural  excitements,  in- 
stead of  the  hurtful  and  factitious." 

Mr.  Peck  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Melbourne,  but  one  would  think  he 
saw  everything — the  public  buildings,  the  characteristic  feelings  and  modes  of 
expressions  of  the  inhabitants,  the  women,  society,  the  productions,  the  animals 
of  the  country,  the  modes  of  living  of  the  people,  the  accommodations  for  stran- 
gers, the  editors  of  the  daily  papers  and  their  style  of  composition,  which  he 
calls  "  Micawber  "  ;  the  various  kinds  of  food  and  cookery,  the  manners,  the  cli- 
mate, the  administration  of  the  government,  the  hotels,  bar-maids,  fleas,  mosqui- 
tos,  amusements, — nothing  escaped  his  notice,  and  we  hardly  know  which  to 
admire  most,  the  extensive  nature  and  variety  of  his  observations,  or  the  pleasant 
way  he  has  of  making  us  acquainted  with  them. 

From  Melbourne  he  went  to  Callao  and  thence  to  the  "  Chinchas."  The  follow- 
ing is  his  description  of  these  remarkable  islands,  which,  arising  from  the  midst 
of  the  ocean,  barren  and  unproductive  themselves,  supply  a  substance  which  is 
destined  to  fertilize  the  world : 

"The  Chinchas  are  those  small  islands  lying  outside  the  Bay  of  Pisco  (on  the 
east  of  Peru)  about  ninety  miles  down  the  coast  or  southward  from  San  Lorenzo, 
and  fourteen  miles  from  the  mainland.  They  are  composed  of  a  dull,  whitish 
and  reddish  colored  rock,  which  I  presume  to  be  chiefly  felspar  or  porphyry. 
The  rock  exhibits  in  its  structure,  a  partial  stratification  or  crystalization,  in  lines 
at  angles  of  about  twenty  degrees  with  the  horizon  towards  the  ocean,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  degrees  from  it.  The  detached  rocks,  many  of  them  very  large  and 
of  the  most  fantastic  forms  conceivable,  appear  to  have  been  broken  from  the 
general  mass.  Occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  there  occur  veins  of  trap.  The 
whole  appears  to  have  been  formed  under  separate  inundations  of  lava  under 
great  pressure,  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Both  the  character  of  the 
rock,  and  the  contour  of  its  surface,  favor  such  an  hypothesis.  The  rock  has  the 
look  of  a  cinder  produced  on  a  great  scale,  and  its  surface  appears  never  to  have 
supported  any  other  rock,  but  to  have  cooled  in  an  uneven  bubbly  mass,  just  as 
it  might  be  imagined  lava  would  cool  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  full  of 
irregular  smooth  elevations  and  depressions,  as  if  it  had  gradually  subsided  when 
viscous  from  a  state  of  ebullition ;  and  it  reminded  me  every  time  I  looked  at  it, 
to  compare  it  to  the  structure  of  an  old-fashioned  tough-crusted  apple  pie.  There 
have  apparently  several  leagues  of  lava  contributed  to  its  formation ;  as  each 
cooled,  vapors  or  extensive  agencies  within,  forced  up  the  crust  in  tumid  swellings 
that  became  indurated  in  that  shape  and  were  filled  in  beneath  by  rock,  which, 
by  cooling  as  it  flowed  in,  was  less  chrystalized  and  of  softer  quality.  This  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  has  worn  away,  and  produced  the  caves  and  hollow  arches 
which  are  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  islands,  and  have  perfectly  adapted  them 
to  become  the  home  of  seals  and  birds. 

The  precipices  around  each  of  these  islands  and  of  the  Balista  group,  which 
is  of  similar  formation  ten  miles  to  the  southward,  are  entirely  perforated  with 
immense  caves  that  ofteu  leave  only  a  thin  crust  above  them  and  extend  in,  no 
one  can  tell  how  far,  since  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  ventured  into,  on  account 
of  the  surf  that  rolls  in  great  waves  into  them  with  thundering  noises  and  per- 
petual turmoil.  Far  within,  the  dark  dripping  ledges  may  be  seen  covered  with 
nests  and  birds,  wherever  nests  can  be  stuck,  or  birds  stand,  and  along  with  the 
wind  and  spray  that  rushes  out  as  the  waves  advance,  come  the  hoarse  cries  of 
penguins  and  sometimes  the  roar  of  sea-lions  who  have  their  favorite  haunts  in 
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such  unapproachable  recesses.  Sometimes  the  rock  is  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
feet  thick  over  them ;  at  others,  it  is  a  mere  shell,  precisely  a  section  of  a  bubble 
in  a  cinder;  in  a  few  instances  is  a  double  row  more  or  less  perfectly  developed 

a  second  story  of  caverns  one   over  the  other,  I  speak  of  them  as  bubbles ; 

many  of  them  are  sixty  feet  to  their  tops  and  more  than  that  distance  across. 
They  open  into  each  other,  and  in  many  places  where  boats  can  go  in  and  where 
I  have  repeatedly  rowed,  the  whole  rock  is  a  roof  of  immense  dark  domes  and 
pillared  arches,  opening  out  in  many  places  to  the  moonlight.  I  think  I  shall 
dream  of  some  of  these  scenes  hereafter." 

The  guano  where  exposed  to  the  air,  is  of  a  "reddish  brown  yellow  color," 
darker  than  that  of  its  general  substance  where  it  is  cut  away.  It  of  course 
colors  the  whole  of  the  islands,  the  rock  on  which  it  rests  being  only  visible 
round  the  shores.  As  it  is  like  light  dry  earth  and  full  of  holes  it  is  difficult  to 
walk  upon,  there  being  no  certainty  that  one  will  not  at  every  other  footstep 
sink  in  nearly  to  the  knee.  A  few  feet  below  the  surface  it  becomes  compact, 
and  thence  through  its  whole  thickness,  is  of  nearly  the  consistence  of  Cas- 
tile soap.  Its  odor  is  strongly  ammonial,  though  this  is  not  perceived  or  but 
faintly,  in  walking  over  the  islands  where  they  have  not  been  dug  upon. 

There  were  immense  multitudes  of  pelicans  and  penguins  and  large  flocks  of  a 
little  blue  and  white  bird  on  the  Islands,  while  innumerable  seals,  and  sea-lions 
were  seen  swimming  about  them  or  reposing  in  the  caves  underneath.  Besides  the 
Chinese  coolies  engaged  in  procuring  the  guano,  almost  the  only  human  inhabi- 
tants were  Governor  Serrates  and  "Kossuth,"  of  whom  he  gives  very  amusing 
sketches.  His  description  of  the  manner  of  filling  the  ships  and  his  observations 
upon  the  system  of  coolie  labor  as  practised  there,  are  extremely  entertaining,  as 
are  also  the  notices  of  Lima  and  of  the  bright-eyed  Limanas. 

"We  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  friends  Messrs.  Marvin  &  Hitchcock  have  quite 
a  large  invoice  of  this  book,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  procure  and  peruse  it. 

Btjssia  as  it  is.    By  Count  A.  De  Gotveoski.    For  sale  by  Geo.  "W.  Mubeay  &  Co.,  Montgom- 
ery Block. 

A  book  that  eminently  deserves  its  title — being  the  best  picture  of  that  impor- 
tant country  which  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public.  The  author  is  a  Pole 
by  birth,  and  for  many  years  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  suffering 
country.  The  disastrous  result  of  the  revolution  of  1830-31,  drove  him  into  the 
world  a  condemned  exile.  Grieving  for  his  father-land,  but  never  dispairing  of 
its  regeneration,  he  wandered  over  Europe,  passed  some  time  in  Paris — where 
he  became  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Pourier — and  finally  went  to  Russia, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  by  his  great  master  as  affording  the  readiest  means 
for  the  speedy  realization  of  the  theory  of  association.  His  views,  though  fre- 
quently tinged  with  Pourierism,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Pansclavism — and  occasionally 
by  prejudice  against  the  ruthless  oppressors  of  his  country — are  nevertheless 
indicative  of  a  strong  mind,  keen  observation,  and  comprehensive  judgment.  To 
his  observations  upon  the  government  and  policy  of  the  Czar,  he  brings  to  bear 
the  lessons  taught  by  an  experience  derived  from  a  long  life  passed  amid  the 
troublesome  and  agitating  times  of  a  people  straggling  for  liberty.  His  conclu- 
sions are  the  result  of  mature  deliberation ;  not  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 
former  travellers  and  historians,  but  founded  upon  facts  actually  occurring  within 
his  own  knowledge.  His  style  is  bold  and  vigorous — suitable  for  the  expression 
of  thoughts  of  a  decided  character.  He  gives  a  masterly  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Prussian  and  other  Sclavic  nations,  and  a  succinct  account  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  jurisprudence,  revenues  and  resources  of  the  great  nation  whose  move- 
ments are  now  watched  by  the  world  ;  and  pictures  the  manners  and  customs  of 
its  people  in  a  style,  both  graphic  and  truthful.  In  fact,  we  believe  the  book 
represents  Russia  as  it  is,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  get  it,  not  merely  for  a 
passing  perusal,  but  to  place  in  their  libraries  for  future  reference. 

Tue  Dodd  Family  Abroad.    By  Charles  Levee.    In  one  volume,  pp.  259.    For  sale  by  Geo. 
W.  Murray  &  Co.,  Montgomery  Block. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  novels  just  received  by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Murray  <fc  Co. 
We  have  j>erused  it  with  pleasure,  and  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  The 
Doddsare  an  old  Irish  Family,  whose  estates  have  become  so  encumbered  that 
they  feel  themselves  compelled,  for  economy's  sake,  to  go  abroad — where  they 
rind  themselves  spending  nineteen  tunes  as  much  as  they  did  at  home.  The  work 
consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  and  in  it  the  men,  manners  and  morals  of  the  con- 
tinent are  displayed  in  brilliant  light.  The  Dodds  are  a  type  of  that  peculiar 
class  of  the  Irish,  who  have  been  wealthy,  but  who,  having  become  embarrassed, 
are  ever  ready  to  put  the  evil  day  afar  off — resorting  to  all  sorts  of  appliances — 
piling  mortgage  upon  mortgage,  etc.,  to  raise  the  means  wherewithal  they  may 
keep  up  appearances.     It  is  well  worth  a  perusal. 

The  Frontiersman  :  A  Narrative  of  17S3.    In  one  volume,  pp.  166.    For  sale  by  George  "W. 
Murray  &  Co.,  Montgomery  Block. 

This  is  an  Indian  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  western  part  of  New 

York.     It  contains,  the  various  elements  of  Indian  tales  in  general ;  a  skirmish — 

the  abduction  of  a  beautiful  lady — the  rescue — the  marriage,  etc. 

Pearl  Fbiting;   Citoice  Stories  from  Dickens'  "Household  Words."    First  Series.    For 
sale  by  Geo.  W.  Murray  &  Co. 

Among  the  many  new  works  received  at  Murray's,  Montgomery  Block,  this  is 
hy  no  means  the  least  interesting  or  worthy  of  notice.  As  the  title  implies,  the 
stories  are  selected  from  that  admirable  publication  "  Dickens'  Household  Words." 
We  cannot  do  better  than  to  make  the  following  extract  from  the  publisher's 
notice :  "That  work  ('The  Household  Words')  has  had  a  smaller  circulation  in 
this  country  than  its  merits'  entitle  ,it  to,  in  consequence  of  its  being  issued  in 
such  form  as  to  make  it  troublesome  to  preserve  the  numbers  and  have  them 
bound.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  judicious  selections  from  its  pages,  em- 
bracing some  of  its  best  stories,  in  which  the  hand  of  the  master  is  readily  dis- 
cerned, will  be  welcomed  with  delight  in  many  a  home  in  which  the  name  of 
Dickens  has  become  as  "  familiar  as  household  words," 
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"  With  news  the  time's  iu  labor  sud  brings  forth 
Fach  minute  some." 

Ma\  l;7.  The  Marine  Telegraph  from  Fort  Point  to  this  city  was  completed. 
It  was  put  up  for  Messrs  Patten  Brothers,  and  Robert  S.  Martin,  Marine  Repor- 
ter. 

May  28.  News  was  received  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Arispe.  She  was 
about  33(5  tons  burthen  valued  at  $50,000  and  owned  bv  Messrs.  Ryan  &  Dull'. 
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She  was  on  her  way  to  Humboldt  and  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Point  Reges,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  inst.  she  struck  a  rock  and  soon 
afterwards  went  down  in  five  fathoms  water.  All  her  passengers  and  crew 
were  saved.  .  .  .  Rev.  F.  T.  Gray  Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  delivered  his 
farewell  address  to  his  congregation. 

May  29.  The  trial  of  Edward  H.  Avery  for  the  murder  of  Susannah  Russell 
on  board  the  Yankee  Blade  on  the  13th  February  last,  was  commenced  in  the  U. 
States  District  Court.  The  jury  being  unable  to  agree,  were  discharged  and  a 
new  trial  fixed  for  the  81st.  .  .  .  The  sentence  of  Luis  Del  Valle,  convicted 
of  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  was  suspended  and  the  defendant  was  or- 
dered to  be  discharged.  This  is  virtually  a  termination  of  proceedings  against 
him.  ...  In  the  case  of  the  U.  States  vs  Mr.  Patrick  Dillon  indicted  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  laws,  a  nolle  prosequi  was  entered. 

May  30.  The  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. .  .  .  The  English  and  Classical  High  School  of  San  Francisco  was  dedi- 
cated in  a  manner  that  gave  a  cheering  promise  of  future  excellence  and  useful- 
ness. Mr.  F.  A.  Prevaux,  A.  M.,  the  Principal,  stated  in  his  closing  remarks, 
that  this  school  was  founded  two  years  ago,  with  but  two  scholars,  and  at  the 
last  session  it  numbered  sixty  scholars. 

May  31.  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.'s  new  steamship  Sonora  arrived,  58  days  19  hours 
from  New  York  and  14  days  from  Panama.  She  brought  dates  to  the  5th  of 
May.  She  brought  news  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  Allies 
and  the  Russians.  ...  A  fire  broke  out  on  Dupont  street  on  the  square  bounded 
by  Dupont,  Broadway,  Kearney  &  Vallejo,  by  which  property  to  the  value  of 
$43,900  was  consumed. 

June  1.  Three  steamships,  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.'s  steamship  John  L.  Stevens, 
the  Yankee  Blade,  of  the  Independent  Line  for  Panama  and  the  Nicaragua  Co.'s 
steamship  Sierra  Nevada  for  San  Juan,  left,  carrying  away  treasure  to  the  amount 
of  $2,685,663  38,  and  a  large  number  of  passengers,  among  whom  were  Madame 
Anna  Thillon  and  Miss  Susan  Denin.  .  .  .  Mr.  Frank  Whitney  of  Howard  En- 
gine Co.  No.  3,  was  brought  before  the  Recorder  charged  with  disobedience  of 
orders  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Charles  Duane,  during  the  fire  on  Dupont  street, 
but  the  Recorder  dismissed  the  case  as  more  properly  belonging  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  the  Fire  Department.  .  .  .  Wm.  S.  Scott  was 
brought  before  the  Recorder  on  a  charge  of  setting  fire  to  the  house  contiguous 
to  the  county  jail  during  the  late  fire,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Court  of  Sessions 
his  bail  being  fixed  at  $6,000.  .  .  .  Frederick  Emory,  convicted  in  the  IT.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  law,  upon  his  affidavit  setting  forth  his 
inability  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  or  any  part  thereof,  was  discharged 
from  custody. 

June  2.  The  case  of  the  Filibusters,  Wm.  Walker,  H.  A.  Snow  and  J.  M.  Jar- 
nagin,  charged  with  infringing  the  neutrality  law  came  up  for  trial  before  the  IT. 
States  District  Court.  The  first  asked  for  a  continuance  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  Emory  who  was  a  material  witness.  The  Court  took  the  plea  under 
advisement  but  ordered  a  bench-warrant  to  issue  against  the  other  two  defend- 
ants. 

June  3.  While  Dr.  Cole  of  the  firm  of  Little  &  Cole,  Druggists,  was  preparing 
to  take  a  ride  into  the  country,  a  pistol  fell  from  his  bosom  and  was  discharged, 
the  ball  passing  through  his  body  in  the  region  of  his  stomach.  Medical  assist- 
ance was  immediately  procured  and  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery.  .  .  .  The  Nic.  steamship  Cortez  arrived  13  days  from  San 
Juan,  bringing  511  passengers  and  news  of  the  destruction  of  San  Salvador  by 
an  earthquake.  .  .  .  The  grand  jury  for  the  month  of  May,  presented  their  re- 
port. In  the  matter  of  the  late  disastrous  explosion  of  the  Secretary,  they  accuse 
Messrs  Gordon  &  Steen  of  most  culpable  negligence.  They  think  the  public 
funds  are  not  sufficiently  secured  because  the  recipients  of  them  are  also  the 
sureties  of  the  city  fiscal  officers.  They  remark  the  disposition  of  most  of  the 
city  officers  to  neglect  their  duties  and  leave  them  to  be  discharged  by  their 
clerks.  The  State  Marine  Hospital  is  considered  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
city,  and  they  propose  that  a  larger  and  more  commodious  building  should  be 
erected  in  some  suburban  situation.     It  condemns  the  sectarian  feeling  which  in 
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many  inspects  pervades  the  government  of  the  common  schools.  The  streets  are 
described  as  being  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  with  regard  to  the  grades,  they 
advise  that  where  the  work  has  been  commenced  or  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  plan,  that  it  remain  unchanged,  while  the  modified  grades  be 
adopted  to  such  streets  of  the  city  as  are  yet  unimproved.  The  result  of  their 
scrutiny  of  the  Police  Court,  constrained  them  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  its  presiding  officer. 

"June  4.  The  Monplaisir  Troupe  commenced  a  re-engagement  at  the  Metropol- 
itan, with  the  ballet  of  "Esmeralda."  .  .  .  Biack  Dick  won  a  purse  of  8250  on 
the  Pioneer  Course.  ...  A  serious  squatter  riot  occurred  on  the  lot  owned  by 
Capt.  Folsom  corner  Mission  and  Third  streets.  After  a  severe  conflict  in  which 
death  shots  fell  thick  and  fast,  victory  declared  for  Capt  Folsom.  The  squat- 
ters were  driven  off,  and  their  chiefs,  McMahon  and  Larkin,  severely  wounded. 
Of  the  Folsom  party,  headed  by  Mr.  Cany,  only  one  was  injured,  Mr.  George 
Dillon  Smith,  but  he  so  mortally,  that  he  died  the  succeeding  day, — Folsom  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  keep  possession.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  Mission  Chapel,  recently 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento  streets,  was  dedicated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  Eev.  Mr.  Spear  preached  an  eloquent  dedication  ser- 
mon. 

June  5.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Theodore  Payne  & 
Co.,  to  concert  measures  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  the  city.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion of  a  special  police,  to  be  formed  with  the  above  object.  The  Board  of  As- 
sistant Aldermen  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  increase  of  the  police  force  by  a 
vote  of  6  to  2. 

June  6.  The  citizens  had  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Theodore  Payne 
<fe  Co.,  to  form  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  the  previous  evening  read  their  report  and  a  draft  of  certain 
articles  of  association.  Many  speeches  were  made  and  finally  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  meet  the  next  day  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  the  Merchant's  Exchange, 
when  those  who  wished  to  become  members  of  the  association,  could  register 
their  names  by  signing  the  articles.  ...  In  the  U.  S.  District  Court  the  trial  of 
Web.  Walker  for  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  was  postponed  until  the  2d  of 
August,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  important  testimony.  .  .  .  Miss  Kate 
Denin  took  a  benefit  at  the  American,  and  Mr.  Ed.  Booth  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theater. 

June  7.  A  large  number  of  the  citizens  registered  their  names  as  members  of 
an  anti-squatter  association.  ,  .  .  The  schooner  Eestless,  arrived  from  Honolulu, 
bringing  news  of  the  complete  success  of  Com.  Perry's  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Japan.  A  treaty  of  amity  had  been  concluded  and  the  ports  of 
Samodi,  Xiphon  and  Chickada,  were  to  be  opened  to  the  trade  of  the  U.  States. 
Also  that  the  Russian  frigate  Diana  had  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
King  Kammehameha  had  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  the  threatened 
war  between  the  great  powers.  .  .  .  There  was  another  squatter  difficulty  on 
the  corner  of  First  and  Howard  streets  in  which  the  squatters  were  ejected  from 
the  premises  and  a  man  named  Peter  MeKenny  becoming  extremely  riotous,  was 
taken  to  the  Station  House.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  Firemen  had  a  meeting  in  which 
Howard  Co.  Xo.  3,  preferred  a  formal  impeachment  against  the  Chief  Engineer. 
The  Board  concluded  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject.  ...  An  affair  of  honor 
came  off  between  two  French  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Essler  and  Dube.  The  weap- 
ons were  small  swords  and  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded.  .  .  .  An  attempt 
was  made  to  fire  a  house  on  Dupont  street,  but  the  fire  was  discovered  and  extin- 
guished before  any  damage  was  done.  .  .  .  The  commissioners  of  the  Funded  Debt, 
made  their  report  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1854,  bv  which  it  appeared  that 
the  Funded  Debt  had  been  diminished  from  $1,635,600,  to  $1,509,500.  Bonds 
to  the  value  of  8126,100,  having  been  redeemed.  .  .  .  Mrs.  C.  X.  Sinclair  had  a 
benefit  at  the  Metropolitan,  in  which  all  the  talent  of  the  city  was  combined. 
The  occasion  was  further  distinguished  by  the  first  appearance  of  her  sister  Mrs. 
Margaret  Sinclair  Voorhies,  a  contralto  of  much  power  and  sweetness.  .  .  .  Two 
policemen,  named  Flynn  and  Marble,  had  a  difficulty  in  which  the  latter  was 
,  wounded  in  the  hand.  .  .  .  The  former  was  arrested  and  the  namc3  of  both 
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were  struck  from  the  roll  by  the  Marshal.  .  .  .  The  Recorder's  Court  was  opened 
temporarily  by  Justice  Shepheard. 

June  8.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  held  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  Howard  Co.  No.  3,  for  disobedience  of  orders  it  was  resolved  that  the 
charges  against  it  were  not  sustained  for  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  the  company.  ...  A  difficulty  occurred  on  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of 
Green  street  between  Powell  and  Stockton.  Those  engaged  were  all  squatters. 
A  man  named  Murphy  had  taken  possession  of  the  lot  two  years  ago,  and  let  a 
portion  of  it  to  a  man  named  Duffle  who  when  the  lease  expired,  refused  to 
vacate.  In  the  conflict  which  ensued,  a  young  man  named  John  Mooney  was 
slightly  wounded.  Mrs.  Murphy  received  a  shot  in  the  breast,  from  which  she 
will  probably  never  recover.  John  Murphy,  Jas.  Duffie  and  Wm.  Wright  were  ar- 
rested. ...  In  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  an  ordinance  to  pave  Kearny 
street,  between  Clay  and  Washington,  was  taken  up  and  passed,  two-thirds  the 
expense  of  half  the  street  in  front  of  the  property  to  be  paid  by  the  property 
holders.  .  .  .  The  Stockton  Daily  Argus  made  its  first  appearance. 

June  9.  The  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Property  had  a  meeting  at 
Musical  Hall,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  Col.  David  S. 
Turner;  Vice  Presidents,  Benjamin  Haywood,  G.  B.  Post,  Henry  M.  Nagle ;  Sec- 
retary, Charles  R.  Bond;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Merritt;  Executive  Committee,  G.  B. 
Post,  John  Sime,  E.  J.  Hastier,  Wilson  Flint,  F.  A.  Woodworth,  J.  P.  Manrow,  Jas. 
George,  Edward  Vischer,  Louis  Cohen,  John  C.  Maynard,  Charles  L.  Case,  James 
F.  Curtis,  Henry  M.  Nagle,  John  Perry,  jr.  .  .  .  The  San  Francisco  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation held  their  annual  meeting  at  Stockton.  Thirty-four  delegates  were  pres- 
ent. Rev.  J.  B.  Saxton  was  elected  Moderator,  Hon.  E.  J.  Willis,  of  Sacramento, 
Clerk,  and  F.  Adams,  of  San  Francisco,  Treasurer.  The  three  new  churches  of 
Marysville,  Nevada  and  Volcano  were  received  into  the  association,  making  the 
whole  number  of  churches  belonging  to  it,  fifteen.  Committees  were  appointed 
upon  the  subjects  of  missions,  education  and  Sabbath-schools,  and  Rev.  M.  Rol- 
linson  preached  the  annual  sermon. 

June  11.  The  Monplaisir  troupe  concluded  their  engagement  with  a  benefit  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theater. 

June  12.  The  Bateman  Children  commenced  a  re-engagement  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theater.  ...  A  new  musical  troupe  called  the  "Mountaineers,"  and  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  and  Miss  Leach,  Miss  Mary  Tozer,  J.  Connor  Smith  and  L.  T. 
Zander,  gave  their  first  concert  at  Musical  Hall.  .  .  .  Dr.  J.  W.  Van  Zandt  was 
elected  Alderman  of  the  Third  Ward,  to  fill  the  place  of  Alderman  Jessup,  re-' 
signed.  .  .  .  The  six  military  companies  of  the  city  met  at  Armory  Hall  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  Colonel,  Staff,  etc.  The  California  Guard,  Marion  Rifles  and 
City  Guard  retired  with  the  intention  of  forming  an  Infantry  Battalion.  The 
National  Lancers,  Light  Dragoons  and  Artillery  Company  elected  Captain  West, 
Major.  .  .  .  The  new  Public  School  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets 
was  dedicated  with  imposing  ceremonies.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  Engineers  made  a 
report  xrpon  the  subjects  referred  to  them  by  the  Common  Council,  May  26,  with 
regard  to  the  modified  grades.  ...  In  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  ordinance  for 
the  increase  of  the  Police  was  lost.  ...  In  the  United  States  District  Court,  John 
Gardner  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  of  William  Pratt,  on  board  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

June  13.  The  parties  who  had  been  arrested  for  being  concerned  in  the  squat- 
ter riot  in  Green  street,  was  discharged  in  consequence  of  no  one  appearing  to 
prosecute.  ...  In  the  Court  of  Sessions  the  indictment  against  Recorder  Baker 
was  set  aside.  ...  A  grand  jury  for  the  July  term  was  impanneled,  and  received 
a  very  impressive  charge  from  Judge  Freelon.  .  .  .  Col.  Wm.  Walker  dissolved 
his  connection  with  the  Democratic  Stccte  Journal, 

June  14.  The  steamship  Golden  Gate  arrived,  fourteen  days  from  Panama, 
and  bringing  fifteen  days  later  news  from  the  Atlantic  States. 

June  16.  The  steamer  Cortes,  for  San  Juan  left,  carrying  away  treasure 
amounting  to  $1,107,453,  and  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Sonora  for  Panama  with  $1,138,569  98, 
making  a  total  of  ,$2,216,122  98.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  delivered  the  first  lec- 
ture of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  Course  at  Musical  Hall,  on  the  subject 
of  "  the  growth  and  influence  of  great  cities." 
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The  Record  of  the  Month.  From:  Mat  29  to  Juxe  24. — The  Genesis  of  the 
drama  in  California  excited  little  attention  in  the  east.  In  time,  however,  large 
numbers  of  stars  crowded  to  our  shores,  drawn  by  the  revelations  and  the  acts 
of  some  of  their  brethren — and  at  last  their  exodus  has  commenced.  Miss  Susan 
Denin  left  on  the  steamer  of  first.  Madam  Thillon  appeared  at  the  Metropol- 
itan for  the  last  time,  twenty-eighth  May,  and  left  also  on  the  first,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hudson.  Miss  Heron  performed  a  farewell  engagement  at  the  same 
theater  during  the  first  week  of  our  record,  and  departed  for  London  on  the  16th 
June.  During  the  second  week,  the  Monplaisirs  appeared  three  times,  producing 
Esmeralda  and  Kim-Ka;  while  the  other  evenings  were  devoted  to  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair's, Mr.  Edwin  Booth's,  and  the  Fireman's  Fund  benefits.  During  the  third 
week  the  Bateman's  occupied  the  stage,  and  during  the  fourth,  Linda  and  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia,  with  Madame  Bishop  as  prima  donna,  were  the  attractions. 

Little  of  importance  has  occurred,  meanwhile,  at  the  American.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  June,  the  season  being  over,  Mr.  C.  R.  Thorne  closed  the  theater, 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month,  having  been  devoted  principally  to  benefits 
for  the  deserving  stock  actors  of  the  company.  After  the  departure  of  her  elder 
sister,  on  the  first  of  June,  Miss  Kate  Denin  remained  on  the  boards  of  the  Amer- 
ican, appearing  in  the  nautical,  equestrian  and  blue-light  drama,  which  has 
debghted  the  patrons  of  the  establishment  for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  nights. 

The  Union  Theater. — We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Miss  Laura  Keene  opens 
the  Union  Theater  about  the  first  of  July,  assisted  by  Miss  Caroline  Chapman, 
Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Coad,  and  other  excellent  performers.  With  so  fine  a  company 
she  cannot  fail  to  do  well. 

Miss  Herox. — The  news  from  California — whatever  it  may  be — attracts  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world.  So  unusual  an  occurrence,  therefore,  as  an  act- 
ress, comparatively  unknown  before,  creating  such  a  theatrical  furore  as  did  Miss 
Matilda  Heron  on  her  arrival  here,  cannot  but  have  been  remarked  in  England 
and  on  the  Atlantic  Board.  In  fact,  we  understand  that  one  of  the  so-called 
labored  criticisms  upon  her — which  the  public  will  remember  as  an  exceedingly 
well- written  article,  appearing,  at  a  casual  perusal,  to  be  a  criticism,  but  being 
in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  concentrated  mass  of  injudicious  praise — we  un- 
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derstand  that  this  article,  published  first  in  the  Times  and  Transcript,  was  copied 
into  the  London  Times. 

These  being  the  facts,  we  feel  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  stand  between 
the  credit  of  Californian  judgment  and  its  disgrace,  by  disabusing  the  minds  of 
the  public  elsewhere  from  the  belief  that  we,  as  a  community,  stamp  Miss  Heron 
as  an  actress  of  the  first  grade ;  in  short,  by  expressing  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  candid  opinion  of  Californians  with  regard  to  her  present  position  and  pros- 
pects. A  fair  opportunity  to  do  so  presents  itself,  since  the  lady  comes  promi- 
nently before  us  for  notice  this  month,  having  performed  her  farewell  engage- 
ment in  San  Francisco.  She  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan,  as  Bianca,  Parthenia, 
Lady  Macbeth,  the  Countess  in  "Love,"  Adrienne  the  Actress,  and  Pauline.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  her  in  the  first  three  characters  mentioned  and  in 
Adrienne. 

"We  stated  six  months  ago  that  while  we  had  a  high  opinion  of  Miss  Heron's 
abilities,  we  had  kept  aloof  from  the  furor  raised  by  political  influences  and  warm 
personal  feeling,  and  were  not  so  carried  away  bjT  storm  with  her  impersonations 
as  were  many  of  her  friends.  Our  remarks,  although  highly  laudatory,  dis- 
pleased no  small  portion  of  the  community.  We  willingly  enlarged  upon  her 
excellencies,  and  laid  little  stress  upon  her  faults.  This  seemed  to  us  but  just,  as 
her  powers  had  received  no  recognition  from  the  New  York  press.  If  we  should 
now  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  so  enlarge  upon  her  faults  and  neglect  her 
beauties  as  to  appear  to  deny  her  the  possession  of  remarkable  powers,  our  ex- 
cuse must  be  that  the  wealth  of  praise  has  been  exhausted  upon  her. 

We  are  still  ready,  after  a  careful  review  of  what  we  said  last  January  and 
February,  to  subscribe  to  every  line  of  the  criticism — if  such  dignified  epithet 
may  be  applied  to  it — as  correct,  so  far  as  the  Miss  Heron  of  five  months  ago  is 
concerned.  Our  only  regret  is  that  while  calling  attention  to  many  of  her  excel- 
lencies, we  did  not  enlarge  more  upon  her  faults. 

But  Miss  Heron  has  changed  since  that  time,  and  the  tenor  of  our  remarks 
must  be  varied  to  meet  that  change.  She  has  changed  materially  for  the  worse ; 
and,  simultaneously,  has  the  ardor  of  the  public  in  relation  to  her  cooled — nay, 
absolutely  chilled.  We  know  that  the  most  powerful  schemes  and  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  last  winter  to  ensure  crowded  houses  for  her ;  but  had 
those  influences  not  been  exerted,  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  her  merit 
would  have  alone  been  potent  to  crown  her  with  brilliant  success.  The  with- 
drawal of  those  influences,  which  surrounded  her  on  her  arrival,  would,  it  is 
true,  account  for  some  portion  of  the  diminution  of  her  houses ;  but  the  fact  that 
her  audiences  have  diminished  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  inaction  of  her  friends 
and  the  reaction  consequent  upon  a  high  state  of  excitement  would  warrant,  is, 
to  some  extent,  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  statement  that  Miss  H  has  sadly 
retrograded.  For  the  public  are  no  less  capable  now  of  recognizing  flashes  of 
genius  and  appreciating  its  sustained  light,  than  they  were  in  times  back. 

We  should  be  recreant  to  our  trust,  did  we  not  announce  to  the  press,  and  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  public  of  London  and  New  York,  that  the  Miss  Heron  of 
June  and  July,  1854,  leaves  our  shores  with  no  other  stamp  from  San  Francis- 
cans, than  that  she  is  a  lady  possessing  genius  and  capable  of  reaching. a  position 
among  the  more  brilliant  stars  of  the  scage.  Further  than  this — that  her  light 
is  at  present  that  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  would  be  folly  to  assert ; 
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and  if  The  Pioneer  should  make  the  assertion — however  much  it  might  please 
the  intimate  and  influential  friends  of  the  lady — it  would  but  meet  and  merit  the 
laugh  of  the  community.  So  far  as  the  extending  of  this  information  abroad  is 
concerned,  we  speak  by  the  card; — for  of  our  personal  knowledge  we  can  state 
that  copies  of  our  periodical  reach,  not  only  the  press  of  London  and  New  York, 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  public  of  the  latter  city,  and  a  respectable  portion  of 
the  public  of  the  former,  for  a  work  so  young,  and  possessing — we  may  say, 
without  anj'  assumed  modesty — merits  so  humble  in  comparison  with  similar 
English  and  American  periodicals.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  only  monthly  pub- 
lished in  a  country  so  noted  and  important  as  is  California,  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  anomaly. 

We  repeat,  that  our  remarks  in  relation  to  Miss  Heron,  made  six  months  ago, 
were  just,  so  far  as  her  impersonations  of  that  time  are  concerned.  But  during 
her  last  engagement  we  missed  many  of  those  delicate  touches  of  nature  which 
charmed  her  audiences  during  the  winter — much  of  that  suppressed  intensity  of 
passion  which  thrilled  them  at  times — and  a  portion  of  the  accurate  play  of  ex- 
pression which  so  clearly  pictured  the  change  of  thought  within,  and  which  so 
hightened  the  effect  of  many  of  her  scenes.  In  new  characters  she  has  attempted 
l'ecently,  Ave  failed  to  recognize  in  her  that  keen  insight  into  human  nature — that 
knowledge  of  motives — that  thorough  understanding  of  effect — that  purity  and 
correctness  of  taste — that  grasp  of  mind,  displayed  in  one  or  two  of  her  concep- 
tions presented  last  winter ;  conceptions  which  the  beholder  could  not  fail  to 
recognize  as  correct,  although  they  were  new  and  unexpected. 

Daring  her  farewell  engagement,  her  passion  was  not  natural.  It  was,  as  a 
general  thing  studied — we  regret  to  say,  badly  studied — and  consequently  inef- 
fective, except  to  excite  a  suppressed  laugh  among  those  intuitive  critics,  the  in- 
dependent pit  and  gallery.  The  effect  upon  a  general  audience  is  the  true  touch- 
stone, after  all,  by  which  to  try  the  purity  and  truthfulness  of  represented  pas- 
sion. We  were  once  present  during  a  delineation  of  Lear,  by  Forrest.  In  that 
portion  of  the  play  where  the  old  man  sits  down  upon  the  stage  with  the  fool, 
and  discourseth  upon  thunder.  It  was  so  represented  by  Forrest  as  to  excite  a 
smile  among  the  pit,  although  that  part  of  the  audience — in  fact  the  whole  audi- 
ence, was  silent.  In  Macready's  representation  of  the  same  scene,  we  could  not 
but  note  the  difference  of  effect.  His  conception  appeared  to  be  of  a  higher 
character  ;  at  any  rate,  his  representation  was  more  sublime ; — for,  by  all  means 
the  most  impressive  feature  brought  out  by  him,  was  that  of  a  great  mind  in 
ruins ; — and  the  audience  were  breathless,  while  the  silence  that  rested  upon  all 
around  was  that  of  heartfelt  melancholy.  This  will  render  our  meaning  clear. 
T\  hen  Miss  Heron  was  here  before,  she  was  fresh  from  severe  training — she  was 
uncertain  of  her  position — she  rose  into  her  part,  and  her  delineations  of  passion 
had  a  thrilling  effect  upon  her  audiences.  But  during  her  last  engagement,  the 
inclination  on  the  part  of  very  many  in  the  house  was  to  smile  at  those  very 
scenes ;  an  inclination  which  displayed  itself  very  perceptibly,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  checked  each  time,  partly  by  the  remembrance  of  the  effect  of  the 
same  scenes  as  before  presented,  and  the  high  admiration  in  which  the  artiste 
had  been  held  by  all — and  partly  by  the  slight  hissing  of  her  more  ardent 
friends. 

Where  have  fled  those  inimitable  touches  of  nature?  In  the  last  scene  of  her 
Juliet,  how  abandoned  and  natural  were  her  positions  during  her  earlier  engage- 
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ments.  They  exactly  met  the  truth  of  nature — neither  exceeding  it  nor  falling 
short.  They  were,  as  we  said  in  February,  the  perfection  of  art.  But  all  such 
seem  to  have  vanished,  and  in  their  place  we  find  strained,  unnatural — nay,  at 
times,  inelegant  movements. 

If  the  head  throbs  with  pain  it  is  natural  for  the  hand  to  wander  to  it  uncon- 
sciously ;  but  why  pat  it  and  beat  it  ?  Miss  Heron's  face  is  too  wonderful  in  its 
capacity  to  display  the  different  expressions,  and  the  shades  of  each,  for  her  to 
resort  to  any  such  tricks  as  that  of  tightly  shutting  the  eyes,  keeping  them  closed 
for  eight  or  ten  seconds,  and  then  opening  them  suddenly  to  semi-astonish  us  with 
their  brightness  and  blackness.  When  we  see  her  assume  an  expression  of  dis- 
pair  and  carry  it  through  an  entire  scene,  superadding  to  it,  meantime,  unmis- 
takable shades  of  other  and  different  expressions,  required  for  the  moment,  we 
would  be  lost  in  admiration,  were  we  not  awakened  now  and  then  by  some  such 
interruption  as  the  trick  above  alluded  to.     But  enough  of  this. 

She  was  not  thoroughly  abandoned  to  her  parts ;  she  was  continually  straining 
after  effect ;  she  was  not  Lady  Macbeth  and  Adrienne,  nor,  at  all  times,  Bianca ; 
she  was  Miss  Heron,  endeavoring  to  depict  these  characters.  When  the  artiste 
makes  us  forget  herself  in  the  character,  then  does  she  succeed.  This  was  the 
case  with  Stark  as  Lear,  and  Richelieu,  and  Charles  de  Moor,  and  Beverly.  This 
is  one  of  those  requisites,  which,  when  displayed,  marks  a  great  actor. 

How  can  we  account  for  this  change  in  Miss  Heron  ?  Has  she  become  too 
confident  of  her  position  ?  Has  she  become  careless  ?  The  San  Franciscans  are 
severe  critics ;  their  admiration  blooms  readily — but  the  sunlight  must  be  present 
to  call  it  forth.  When  the  winter  comes  and  the  sun  withdraws  his  rays,  the 
buds  and  blossoms  will  wither  and  fall.  We  believe  if  Miss  Heron  will  study 
the  workings  of  her  mind,  she  will  see  that  she  is  endeavoring  to  exaggerate 
those  beauties  which  she  so  ripely  displayed  on  her  first  arrival,  and  which  were 
so  generally  and  enthusiastically  praised.  This  laudation  has  directed  too  much 
of  her  attention  to  them.  She  has  forgotten,  meanwhile,  that  she  has  faults,  for 
they  have  been  scarcely  mentioned  by  the  gallant  Californians.  While  her  faults 
have  been  allowed  to  grow,  therefore,  with  the  rank  luxuriance  of  weeds,  her 
beauties  have  been  over-cultivated ;  and  the  fair  garden  presents  a  sad  picture, 
and  needs  the  long,  toilsome  care  of  the  husbandman.  It  is  the  most  critical 
time  of  her  life — just  this  present.  Weed  after  weed  must  be  carefully  eradicated, 
and  the  flowers  brought  back  to  that  perfection  of  beauty  which  they  once  pos- 
sessed— ah,  how  richly. 

She  must  recollect  that  change  in  the  representation  of  a  part — that  originality 
in  the  conception  of  a  character,  or  the  disposition  of  a  scene,  is  not  in  itself  laud- 
able and  evidence  of  genius.  "Change  is,"  indeed  "not  always  reform,"  as  the 
"United  States  Speaker"  said  long  ago.  The  originality  must  have  the  merit  of 
truthfulness  to  claim  praise.  She  appears  now  to  be  striving  after  something 
new,  lor  newness'  sake  alone.  Her  new  renderings — her  new  dispositions  of 
scenes,  must  be  good  also ;  equally  good,  at  least,  with  those  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed,  before  we  can  adopt  them  upon  the  same  platform  of  esti- 
mation, where  stand  those  conceptions  and  dispositions  which  have  been  decided 
upon  as  correct,  by  the  combined  judgment  of  the  great  masters  of  the  histrionic 
art. 

To  instance  one  of  the  many  points  we  might  touch  upon,  did  space  permit 
us,  Ave  would  call  attention  to  the  banquet  scene  in  Macbeth.     Rightly  to  un- 
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derstand  how  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth  should  be  played,  her  character  should 
be  analyzed,  her  springs  of  action  discovered ;  if  her  ambition  should  be  studied, 
her  love  for  Macbeth — its  nature,  its  strength — should  not  be  overlooked.  Her 
ambition  once  satisfied,  allowed  the  other  elements  of  her  mind  full  liberty  to 
displa)-  themselves.  A  neglect  to  recognize  this  fact  has  led  to  the  erroneous 
impression  that  Lady  Macbeth  was  a  thoroughly  bad  woman.  Not  such  is 
Shakspeare's  Lady  Macbeth.  During  the  first  two  acts  she  plays  a  very  leading 
part,  and  continually  nerves  Macbeth  to  the  commission  of  Duncan's  murder. 
But  in  the  third  act  she  sinks  in  importance,  and  Macbeth  rises  into  the  indispu- 
tably leading  character.  Lady  Macbeth's  ambition  is  satisfied,  and  her  love  for 
Macbeth  begins  to  be  displayed — a  love  that  wanes  not,  that  follows  him,  in 
misery  as  well  as  in  happiness  and  prosperity.  In  the  fourth  scene,  when  Mac- 
beth is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  she  does  all  she  can  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses,  it  is  true,  lest  he  should  betray  himself  before  his  guests.  There  her  vigor 
and  overpowering  strength  of  mind  came  into  play  for  the  moment ;  and  as  he 
grows  worse  she  bids  them  depart.  But  what  follows?  Does  she  rail  at  him  when 
they  are  alone ?  0!  no.  He  asks  " What  is  the  night ?"  She  answers  "Almost 
at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which."  "  How  says't  thou,"  returns  Macbeth, 
"that  Macduff  denies  his  person  at  our  bidding?"  Lady  Macbeth  answers  sadly, 
but  respectfully,  "  Did  you  send  for  him,  sir  ?"  And  as  his  regrets  for  the  deeds 
he  has  done,  thicken — she  comes  to  his  rescue,  steals  to  him  soothingly,  tells  him 
that  he  lacks  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep,  and  gently  endeavors  to  quiet  him 
iu  the  only  way  left.  In  all  this  is  seen  the  loving  wife.  And  the  last  portion 
of  the  dialogue  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  pathetic  touches.  Now  we  ask  our- 
selves, what  should  be  the  action  of  Lady  Macbeth  to  harmonize  with  her  feelings 
at  this  moment — and  the  mild,  gentle,  soothing  tones  of  her  remarks  when  they 
are  left  alone — remarks  in  which  there  lurks  an  air  of  repentance  for  the  part 
she  took  in  bringing  about  that  deed  which  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  their  sor- 
rows. We  say,  what  should  be  her  action  ?  Should  she  stand  ten  feet  from 
Macbeth — and  after  reminding  him  that  he  is  exhausted  and  advising  him  so  far 
as  possible,  to  forget  his  cares  in  sleep — allow  him  to  leave  the  stage  alone,  and 
then,  with  sundry  strained  sighings — for  effect,  merely — pass  from  the  stage  her- 
self by  a  series  of  advances,  interrupted  by  haltings  ?  We  say,  no.  It  would 
much  better  comport  with  the  feelings  of  Lady  Macbeth  in  that  portion  of  the 
scene,  to  come  to  Macbeth's  assistance  in  deed,  as  well  as  in  word.  When  his 
last  regret  is  uttered — "Should  I  wade  no  more,  returning  were  as  tedious  as  go 
o'er" — to  be  at  his  side,  her  arms  affectionately  around  him,  and  to  accompany 
him  from  the  stage.  Besides,  else  it  seems  simply  ridiculous  for  Macbeth  to  say — 
"  Come,  we'll  sleep."  The  actress  should  not,  because  she  is  the  feature  of  the 
evening,  give  prominence  to  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  in  scenes  where  it  is 
unwarrantable,  by  any  such  "new  dispositions." 

This  is  merely  one  instance.  In  fact,  Miss  Heron's  Lady  Macbeth  is  one  of  her 
recently  attempted  parts,  and  as  a  whole  is  a  failure.  In  the  sleep-walking 
scene  we  never  saw  any  one  more  thoroughly  awake  than  was  Miss  Heron ;  her 
eyes  were  not  only  open,  but  their  sense  was  open  also.  As  a  general  thing  she 
did  not  encompass  the  character  with  the  great  dignity  of  Lady  Macbeth.  As  a 
friend  of  ours  remarked,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  woman  of  great  and  masculine 
mind  should  weigh  a  ton.     Nevertheless  one  can  hardly  separate  the  idea  of 
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considerable  physique  from  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  we  should,  for  very 
many  reasons,  advise  Miss  Heron  to  reject  this  from  among  her  characters. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  but  mere  justice  to  say  that  there  were  beauties  which 
still  hovered  around  her  impersonations  during  the  farewell  engagement ;  the 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  Parthenia  during  the  flower-scene  with  Ingomar — 
the  jealousy  and  remorse  of  Bianca,  etc.  ^Nevertheless,  we  very  much  fear  for 
the  reputation  of  Californian  judgment  when  she  goes  abroad.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  doubt  of  a  melancholy  failure  awaiting  her  in  London  (for  there,  it  seems,  she 
is  bent  upon  going)  if  she  presents  such  impersonations  as  she  gave  us  during 
her  last  engagement. 

We  regret  very  much  to  be  compelled  to  make  these  remarks ;  but  we  believe, 
in  expressing  our  own  opinions,  we  but  echo  tne  opinions  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  theater-going  public  in  California.  Five  months  ago  we  made  use  of  the 
following  remarks : 

"If  an  artist  has  genius,  and  is  rising  to  that  lofty  consummation  of  which 
she  may  be  capable,  her  friends  should  beware  how,  by  injudicious  praise  they 
check  her  ascent.  Californians  are  apt  to  spoil  the  flower  ere  yet  it  is  fully 
developed.  Let  experience  be  our  guide.  Why  remove  the  opening  bud  from 
the  sunshine  of  kind  criticism  ?  Why  throw  around  it  the  pestilential  breath  of 
unadulterated  praise,  to  wither  it  in  its  young  promise  and  check  it  from  devel- 
oping? Be  it  not  ours  to  whisper  into  the  ear  of  this  opening  genius — thou  art 
the  full-blown  flower.  Let  the  critic  be  kind,  but  just.  Let  praise  be  discrim- 
inate— lest  the  feeling  of  the  public  be  over-wrought  and  the  reaction  come ; 
lest  the  struggling  powers  of  the  artist  be  lulled  into  inaction,  and  she  droop  ere 
yet  she  grasp  the  prize." 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  record  the  impression  that  Miss  Heron's  friends, 
in  endeavoring  to  assist  her,  have  done  her  serious,  although  we  trust  not  irre- 
parable injury.  The  critics  have  been  kind,  but  not  just.  Praise  has  been 
indiscriminate.  The  feeling  of  the  public  has  been  over- wrought,  and  the  reaction 
has  at  last  come.  Her  struggling  powers  have  been  lulled !  and,  saddest  of  all, 
she  has  drooped  ere  the  prize  has  been  grasped.  She  has  drooped  too  much  for 
her  closest  friends  to  be  blind  to  the  misfortune.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  the 
critics  in  California — both  those  in  private  and  those  who  have  command  of  the 
press. 

Miss  Heron  has  had  excellent  training — that  is  evident.  But  mere  training 
could  not  effect  all  that  we  witnessed  last  winter.  She  has  genius.  Her 
genius,  however,  requires  training,  and  severe  training.  She  should  not  go  to 
London.  She  should  not  attempt  to  appear  as  a  star;  she  is  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced. We  said  last  February  that  her  works  needed  many  of  those  last  and 
important  touches  which  experience  only  can  give.  We  reiterate  this  with  more 
force  now.  She  should  select  some  eight  or  ten  characters  suited  to  her  powers, 
and  adhere  to  these.  She  should  go  back  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  devote  sev- 
eral years  to  judicious  study.  She  should  place  herself  under  masters  that  can 
appreciate  her  powers — who  will  not  cheek  her  genius  from  developing,  but  will 
trim  and  train  it.  Let  the  vine  grow,  but  apply  the  pruning  hook ;  then  only 
will  it  be  able  to  produce  to  perfection  the  rich  clusters  of  fruit,  whose  elements 
lie  within  it,  as  yet  but  very  partially  organized. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Miss  Heron  has  appeared  in  Ophelia,  for  Edwin 
Booth's  benefit;  Julia,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and  "Love's  Sacrifice," 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fireman's  Fund.     We  witnessed  her  only  in  the  fourth  and 
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fifth  acts  of  the  last  play ;  and  we  -would  state  that  in  her  impersonation  of 
Margaret  Elmore,  during  these  acts,  she  was  more  successful  than  in  any  charac- 
ter we  have  "witnessed  her  in  of  late. 

Le  Desert.  Ode  Stmphontb  par  Felicien  David. — This  magnificent  "work 
was  produced  at  Musical  Hall  on  "Wednesday  evening,  June  twenty-first,  to  a 
crowded  and  fashionable  house,  by  a  very  full  orchestra,  and  a  chorus  composed 
of  all  the  members  of  the  "Turn-Gesang-Verein,"  and  choice  members  of  the 
Sangerbund  and  Philharmonic  Society.  The  solos  were  rendered  *y  Mr.  J.  B. 
Beutler ;  the  recitations  most  admirably  given  by  S.  W.  Leach,  while  these  two 
performers  were  assisted  in  the  principal  parts  by  Messrs.  J.  Connor  Smith  and 
Zander. 

Among  the  modern  triumphs  of  music,  "  The  Desert "  stands  pre-eminent  as 
the  solitary  representative  of  a  new  school.  It  has  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
past.  Its  whole  plan  and  scope  are  novel,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  magnificence 
of  the  imagery,  the  boldness  of  the  conception  and  the  masterly  manner  of  its 
execution,  compels  the  admiration  and  hearty  applause  of  the  listener — even 
while  he  is  conscious  that  every  rule  and  precedent  have  been  set  aside  by  the 
composer. 

It  does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon  the  interest  of  any  plot ;  for  it  has  no 
plot.  Its  theme  is  lofty  and  sublime  ;  and  it  awakens  in  the  soul  emotions  in 
harmony  with  the  subject.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  school  of  the  theater — nor 
does  it  belong  to  the  school  of  the  oratorio ;  for  the  whole  action  is  in  the  music. 
Its  strains,  at  times,  remind  one  of  the  descriptive  music  of  the  old  masters.  But 
here  lies  the  difference — a  difference  which  Lord  Kame  pointed  out  long  before 
David  traversed  the  lonely  desert,  and  in  its  vast  solitude  drank  in  the  inspira- 
tion which  here  finds  utterance  in  sublime  music.  The  old  masters  attempted 
to  imitate  the  sounds  which  they  describe,  and  the  effect  was  so  futile  as  oftener 
to  provoke  a  smile  than  elicit  praise.  David  does  not  imitate  the  cause,  but  he 
seeks  to  anrase  a  similar  effect.  By  his  combinations  of  sound  he  produces  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  the  same  emotion  which  would  be  produced  by  the  scene 
itself,  which  forms  his  subject. 

The  Symphony  opens  in  the  boundless  desert — the  wide,  unbroken  waste  of 

sand.     The  muffled  notes  scarce  break  the  silence,  and  following  each  other  in 

dull  monotony,  usher  in  the  immensity  of  the  silent  waste.     Gradually  the 

sounds  roll  forth  in  a  song  of  praise  to  God: 

"  Of  thy  immensity, 

Of  thy  eternity, 
I  am  the  living  image ! " 

Which  swells  out  into  a  quicker  hymn — then  "  decrescendo  poco  a  pvco,"  dies 
away  and  is  lost  in  silence. 

Gradually  the  silence  is  broken  by  the  rocking  tramp  of  the  approaching  car 
avan.  As  it  draws  near,  one  hears  the  song  of  the  caravan,  joyous  and  free. 
The  Accompaniment  becomes  wild  and  fitful — the  voices  of  the  travelers  one  by 
one  are  hushed — the  chorus  gradually  dying  awav;  then  the  instrumentation 
swells  again  with  quick  and  rapid  passages — and  bold  masses  of  harmony  intro- 
duce the  storm  in  the  desert : 

"  Down,  down  your  heads — the  Simoon  wind  of  Are 
Comes  like  the  scourge  of  God.*' 

The  wild  discords — the  frequent  accidentals  are  full  of  terror.     The  wailing 
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voice  of  grief,  the  cry  of  despair,  the  prayer  to  God  for  succor — are  so  clearly 
expressed  by  the  music,  that  no  interpreter  is  required  by  the  most  untutored 
listener.  The  storm  gradually  dies  away;  you  hear  its  retreating  footsteps,  until 
at  last  they  are  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  weary  travelers  gradually  resume  their  places — the  march  of  the  caravan 
is  heard  again,  and  the  song  of  the  hardy  wanderers  breaks  otit  once  more  as 
cheerfully  as  ever: 

"Come  on,  trot  on! 
Let  us  on — sing  on!" 

Part  second — night!  The  caravan  is  at  rest.  In  the  wide  horizon  no  single 
object  breaks  the  scene  beyond  the  line  of  tents.  In  the  unclouded  sky  the 
moon  shines  majestic.  From  the  lone  stillness,  a  single  voice  breathes  forth  a  song 
to  lovely  night.  Then  come  the  sports  of  the  tents,  the  dance  of  the  Almees, 
and  a  song  in  praise  of  the  desert  life.  The  nrasic  gradually  dies  away ;  sleep 
spreads  her  mantle  on  the  weary  travelers ;  one  only,  still  musing  on  his  distant, 
dark-eyed  beauty,  breaks  the  stillness  with  his  revery.  At  last  his  song  is 
hushed;  he  too,  sinks  to  rest,  and  night  and  silence  reign  in  the  desert. 

Part  third — sunrise !     The  breath  of  morning  shakes  the  robes  of  night.     The 

light  beams  over  the  sky,  till  the  sun,  majestically,  as  from  an  ocean  bed,  rises 

above  the  clear,  golden  line  of  the  horizon.     The  chant  of  the  Muezzin  welcomes 

the  return  of  day. 

"La  allali  ill'  Allah, 
On  Mohammed  rassouF  Allah." 

The  travelers  awake ;  they  resume  their  places.     "We  hear  the  confused  noise 

of  the  assembling  caravan,  till,  gradually,  order  is  established,   and  the  same 

march  is  heard  as  before.     The  caravan  is  on  its  way ;  and  the  chorus  of  the 

travelers,  rich  with  broad  masses  of  harmony,   showing  forth  their  recruited 

strength,  the  freedom  of  their  spirits  and  the  joyous  carelessness  of  those  who 

have  weathered  many  a  storm — disturbs  the  echoless   silence.     The   caravan 

passes  on ;  the  sound  of  its  retreating  steps  is  lost ;  now  you  hear  the  swell  of 

the  chorus — the  bellow  of  the  camel ;  then  nothing.     The  solitude  of  the  desert 

again  breathes  forth  its  eternal  praise  of  the  incomprehensible,  the  infinite  God: 

"In  the  desert  all  is  still;  and  yet  oh!  mystery! 
In  this  unbroken  calm 
The  lone  and  pensive  soul 
Hears  sounds  melodious. 

Ineffable  accords  of  everlasting  silence! 

Each  grain  of  sand  is  vocal : 
In  th'  undulating  air  the  concert  swells! 

I  feel,  I  feei  its  power!" 

The  great  expense  attending  the  production  of  this  work — the  length  of  time 
that  is  requisite  to  school  the  force  of  choristers  required — is  so  great  as  to  have 
precluded  the  production  of  this  magnificent  creation  of  genius  in  this  country, 
except  on  one  occasion.  The  manner  in  which  the  present  "  entrepreneur,"  has 
placed  the  symphony  before  the  public,  deserved  what  it  received  from  one  of 
the  most  refined  and  numerous  audiences  ever  assembled  in  California — applause, 
unanimous  and  hearty.  There  was  all  the  force  that  is  necessary  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  conceptions  of  the  composer,  and  the  whole  presented  such  an  array 
of  musical  talent  as  no  other  city  of  this  size  can  boast. 

Properly  to  appreciate  this  work  it  is  necessary  that  the  ruling  idea  should  be 
bome  in  mind  throughout.     It  is  the  Desert  itself  which  speaks.     The  piece 
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opens  with  the  voice  of  the  Desert.  You  stand  all  the  time  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert;  you  hear  its  eternal  voice ;  you  hear  the  caravan  approach;  you  see  it 
struck  by  the  storm ;  you  see  the  mirth  and  revelry  of  the  camp,  and  feel  the 
silence  of  the  night;  and  you  stand  there  still  in  the  midst  of  the  lonely  sands, 
while  the  caravan  resumes  its  march,  and  moves  away  from  the  sight — leaving 
the  solemn  and  eternal  song  of  the  Desert  echoing  in  the  chambers  of  your  soul. 
It  is  only  doing  simple  justice  to  say  that  we  have  never  listened  to  a  more 
perfect  first  performance,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  withdrawn  until  every 
person — man,  woman  and  child — has  heard  "Le  Desert"  at  least  once. 

Lucuezia  Borgia — was  produced  on  Friday  evening.  There  was  a  good  house 
and  the  piece  was  well  received.  We  think  the  general  opinion  of  the  audience 
was,  that  it  is  Madame  Bishop's  best  role— at  least,  that  it  is  only  inferior  to  her 
IS'orma.  The  different  parts  were  generally  very  well  sustained.  The  part  of  the 
Duke  woidd  have  been  better  filled  by  a  basso,  and  the  part  of  Orsini,  by  a  full 
contralto.  There  were  some  slight  changes  in  parts,  which  detracted  from  the 
general  effect.  They  are  small  things  in  themselves,  and  we  would  not  cavil  at 
such  matters  if  there  was  the  slightest  necessity  for  them.  Madame  Bishop  did 
not  play  with  her  usual  force  and  spirit,  and  pleased  as  we  were  with  the  per- 
formance, we  felt  that  she  could  throw  more  energy  into  her  representation.  Herr 
Mengis  was  deservedly  applauded.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  part  was  not 
precisely  his  forte,  there  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  his  performance. — 
Beutler  was  particularly  excellent  in  that  fine  duetto  of  the  first  act  and  in 
the  duetto  finale  of  the  third  act.  Madame  Bishop  failed  in  the  climax  where 
she  announces  to  Gennaro  that  he  was  a  Borgia.  That  is  the  crisis  of  the  opera ; 
— it  was  not  well  played.  The  mise  en  scene  was  unexceptionable.  We  anticipate 
a  good  run  for  this  opera.  It  is  full  of  gems  of  music,  some  brilliant  instrumen- 
tation, and  glorious  combinations. 

The  Batsman  Prize  Drama. — Considerable  feeling  existed  in  our  community 
during  the  last  week  of  our  record — a  very  general  opinion  prevailing,  that  every 
thing  was  not  conducted  with  fairness  in  the  matter  of  selecting  a  drama  for  the 
prize  of  $1,000,  which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Bateman.  Twenty-one  plays 
were  handed  in.  It  appeal's  that  they  were  all  rejected,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Mrs.  Bateman  then  wrote,  in  three  days,  a  play  which  was  deemed  worthy  oi 
the  prize.     The  money  was  then  presented  by  her  to  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

Whether  the  affair  was  a  piece  of  "  Barnumism "  or  not,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  has  been  managed  very  clumsily.  Had  the  committee  rejected  all  the 
plays,  and  then  had  Mr.  Bateman  stated  to  the  public  that,  as  none  of  the  plays 
were  deemed  worthy  of  the  prize,  he  would  give  the  money  to  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, and  bring  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  the  best  drama  it  had  pro- 
duced, he  would  have  gained  much  popularity,  instead  of  losing  it ;  and  the 
curiosity  to  see  the  play  would  have  swelled  his  coffers  materially.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  in  very  bad  taste  for  the  accepted  play  to  have  emanated  from  the  Bate- 
mans  themselves.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Mrs.  Bateman  is  the  only  person 
in  California  who  can  write  a  play  worthy  of  taking  a  prize,  and  of  being  pre- 
sented to  our  community,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have  avoided 
the  appearance  of  any  thing  wrong,  (to  say  the  least  of  the  matter),  by  allowing 
more  time  than  three  days  to  elapse  between  the  rejection  of  all  the  other  plays 
and  the  production  of  the  successful  drama.  As  it  is,  the  community  do  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  satisfied. 
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General  Items. — Kate  Hayes  closed  a  series  of  four  concerts  in  this  city  on 
the  third  June.  Lola  Montes  arrived  from  her  country  residence  at  Grass  Valley 
on  the  thirty-first  May.  She  has,  as  yet  made  no  engagement  to  appear  upon 
the  boards.  Mr.  Murdoch  has  been  giving  readings  at  Grass  Valley.  Backus's 
Minstrels  are  in  the  interior.  At  San  Francisco  Hall,  Louis  Ferroni's  troupe  of 
rope-dancers,  acrobats,  etc.,  have  been  performing  during  month.  Mrs.  Thoman 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Sacramento  on  the  twelfth  June.  Charles  King  & 
Co.,  opened  the  Nevada  theater  with  Burke  and  Kent  on  the  twenty-third  June. 
J.  E.  Durivage,  formerly  editor  of  the  Alta,  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
the  Bowery,  N.  Y.,  on  the  twenty-eighth  April,  as  Speed  in  "  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona."  Mr.  H.  F.  Daly,  formerly  of  California,  is  one  of  the  company 
at  Barmun's  Museum,  K.  Y.  <- 

GOSSIP  WITH  EEADEES  AND  COBEESPONDENTS. 
One  word  to  "H,"  to  begin  with.  "A  Trip  into  the  Mines,  in  May,  1854," 
although  rather  long,  is  gratefullj7  accepted.  It  will  occupy  some  eight  or  ten 
pages,  and  we  found  it  too  lengthy  for  insertion  this  month.  Can't  you  send  some- 
thing else?  "Impressions  received  by  a  stranger  on  first  visiting  San  Francisco," 
for  instance.  "We  suggest  this  theme  because  it  appears  to  be  "in  your  line." 
Please  write  on  every  other  page.  -  -  -  The  following  is  an  "  authentic." 
Our  New  England  readers  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Brown,  a 
Universalist  clergyman  of  considerable  note,  residing  in  New  Hampshire,  we 
believe.  Mr.  Brown  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  was  kindly  adopted  when  a 
boy,  by  one  Deacon  Bingham — a  thorough-going,  blue  Baptist  of  the  old  school. 
The  boy,  says  our  informant,  was  one  of  that  kind  "  that  thinks  a  good  deal," 
and  one  day,  while  he  and  the  Deacon  were  hoeing  corn,  a  dog  came  running 
up  to  them,  and  Brown  asked  the  Deacon  whether  he  believed  that  dogs  thought. ' 
"  Why,  no,"  responded  his  semi-reverence,  "  of  course  they  do  n't."  Brown  sud- 
denly lifted  up  his  hoe  and  went  at  the  brute  as  though  with  the  intent  to  strike 
him;  whereat  Carlo  ran  off  yelping.  "Stop,  there — stop!"  says  the  Deacon; 
"don't  strike  the  dog;  what  are  you  at?  "  ""What  do  you  suppose  made  that 
dog  run? "  said  Brown.  ""Why,  he  thought  you  Avere  going  to  strike  him,"  an- 
swered the  Deacon.  "But  I  thought  yoh  said  that  dogs  didn't  think,"  was  the 
boy's  clincher.  -  -  -  And  this  reminds  us  of  another  anecdote  which  is  rela- 
ted of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  of  whom  everybody  must  have  heard,  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Universalists  in  America.  It  is  an  "  authentic  "  also.  At 
Ballard's  Seminary,  where  young  Chapin  was  prepared  for  college,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  teacher  to  call  on  the  boys  to  relate  some  incident  which  had 
happened  to  themselves,  or  occurrence  which  had  come  under  their  observation. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  customary  for  the  farmers  to  have  an 
over-supply  of  mutton  upon  the  family  board — that  Chapin  was  called  upon  to 
"  tell  his  truth."  He  rose  very  slowly  from  his  seat,  quietly  remarked,  in 
answer  to  the  teacher's  request, — "It's  a  positive  fact — I've  lived  upon  mutton 
so  long  that  I  'm  ashamed  to  look  a  sheep  in  the  face,"  and  sat  down  again 
amid  roars  of  laughter  from  the  whole  school.  -  -  -  That  experienced  and 
able  commander,  Capt.  Nicholson,  who  has  had  charge  of  vessels  on  the  differ- 
ent oceans  for  many  years — had  a  peculiar  way  of  maintaining  discipline  on  ship- 
board, through  the  power  of  ridicule.  He  was  always  very  fastidious  in  his 
ideas  of  neatness  about  the  ship's  deck,  never  allowing  any  expectoration  there, 
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on  the  part  of  tobacco-chewers,  etc.  Early  one  morning  he  discovered  an  "  old 
soger "  lying  snugly  on  the  lee  rail.  He  suspected  that  it  was  the  mate's,  "who 
had  been  up  all  night ;  and  not  liking  to  reprimand  him  about  it,  adopted  the 
following  expedient.  He  gave  orders  that  all  hands  should  be  called  up — even. 
turning  the  mate  himself  out  of  his  berth.  When  the  •whole  ship's  company 
■were  on  deck,  they  were  commanded,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  to  make  pre- 
parations for  reeving  a  tackle  from  the  mizzen-mast  head.  The  largest  double 
blocks  aboard  the  ship — which,  of  course  were  snugly  stowed  away  after  leaving 
port, — were  brought  into  requisition.  A  heavy  hauser  was  got  out,  and  after 
great  labor,  properly  arranged,  and  finally  rove  through  a  snatch-block  on  deck, 
and  thence  carried  to  the  capstan.  During  all  this  time  there  was  great  wonder- 
ment among  the  sailors  and  officers  as  to  what  the  "  old  man"  was  "up  to."  But 
the  conjecturing  was  speedily  changed  to  roars  of  laughter,  when  after  about  two 
hours'  labor  in  arranging  this  formidable  purchase,  the  Captain  said,  "jSTow  Mr. 
B.  clap  on  to  that  '  old  soger,'  and  hoist  him  over  the  lee  rail."  Mr.  B.  suddenly 
took  a  "  watch  below."  -  -  -  The  following  stanzas  have  been  placed  in  our 
hands  by  Mr.  Edward  Pollock.  How  often  it  is,  and  how  strange,  that  an  author, 
if  he  does  not  reject,  as  almost  worthless — at  least  places  a  fight  estimate  upon 
some  of  his  productions,  which  the  world  at  large  consider  as  among  the  best 
emanations  of  his  pen  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  those  poems  or  essays  which  he 
looks  upon  as  his  best,  are  comparatively  speaking,  passed  over  by  the  majority 
of  readers.  Goethe  considered  his  labored  writings  on  color  as  by  far  his  greatest 
work.  In  his  opinion  his  poems  were  as  nothing  in  comparison.  But  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  verdict  of  the  world !  The  stanzas  below,  as  their  title  indicates, 
are  a  meditation  of  the  author,  while,  in  imagination,  standing  in  presence  of  the 
great  "  Chandos  Picture  of  Shakespeare."  Mr.  Pollock  handed  them  to  us,  and 
said,  casually  during  our  conversation,  "  0 !  they  are  good  enough,  perhaps,  but 
nothing  extra."  Good,  bad  or  indifferent,  we  would  give  Dr.  Burdell  one  of  our 
eye-teeth  would  it  enable  us  to  attach  our  name  to  them  as  their  author.  At 
first  we  objected  to  the  meter,  as  not  being  in  harmony  wTith  the  subject.  We 
judged  from  Mr.  Pollock's  manner  that  he  admitted  the  force  of  our  remark.  But 
a  second  reading — in  fact  we've  read  the  stanzas  a  dozen  times — convinced  us 
that  we  were  in  error.  It  is  midnight  and  "in  the  dark  the  sounds  have  lost 
their  way,  and  wander  slowly."  The  speaker  is  alone  in  the  chamber  "shred  of 
its  old-time  gilding,  paint  and  splendor,"  and  the  stately  march  of  the  meter, 
inteiTiipted  as  it  is  by  pauses,  is  really  in  singular  harmony  with  the  subject. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  majestic  movement  of  a  wandering  ghost,  who  at  times  halts, 
to  all  seeming  without  motive,  and  then  sweeps  on  again.  In  writing  such  a 
poem  one's  thoughts  might  have  fallen  almost  unconsciously  into  such  a  meter 
for  a  stanza  or  two,  but  the  fact  that  the  same  movement  is  kept  up  thrDugh  a 
long  strain  of  nineteen  verses,  shows  a  singular  command  over  language.  Here 
is  the  poem.  To  us  there  is  an  air  of  misty  solemnity  and  grandeur  pervading 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  little  of  fancy  in  it — there  are  no  conceits;  it 
is  the  offspring  of  that  higher  element  of  mind,  the  imagination : 

THE    CHANDOS   PIC  TUBE. 

BY  EDWA1D  POLLOCK. 

TnE  bell  far  off  beats  midnight;  in  the  dark 
The  sounds  have  lost  their  way  and  wander  slowly; 

Through  the  dead  air,  beside  me,  things  cry,  "  Hark !  " 
And  whisper  words  •anholy. 
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A  hand,  as  soft  as' velvet,  taps  my  check; 

These  gusts  are  from  the  wings  of  unseen  vampires. 
How  the  thick  dust  on  that  last  tome  doth  speak 

Its  themes, — dead  Kings  and  Empires  1 

This  is  the  chamber; — ruined,  waste,  forlorn; 

Shred  of  its  old  time  gilding,  paint  and  splendor; 
And  is  there  none  its  dim  decay  to  mourn, 

In  mystic  strains  and  tender? 

Why  waits  no  harper  gray,  with  elfin  hand 

On  tuneless  chords  to  harshly  hail  the  stranger — 
"Who  treads  the  brink  of  an  enchanted  strand 

In  mist,  and  midnight  danger? 

I  watch,  and  am  not  weary;  all  night  long 

The  stars  look  shimmering  thro'  the  yawning  casement; 

And  the  low  ring  of  their  unvarying  song 
I  hear  without  amazement. 

How  the  hours  pass! — with  that  low  murmur  blent, 

That  is  a  part  of  time,  yet  thrills  us  only 
When  all  besides  is  silent,  and  close  pent 

The  heart  is  chilled  and  lonely. 

I  watch,  and  am  not  weary : — I  have  heard 
Light  steps  and  whispers  pass  me,  all  undaunted; 

Have  seen  pale  specters  glide,  where  nothing  stirred — 
Because  the  place  is  haunted. 

And  wherefore  watch  I  fearless?    Wherefore  come 

These  things  with  windy  garments  hovering  round  me? 

Whence  are  the  tongues,  the  tones,  the  stifled  hum, 
That  welcomed,  and  have  bound  me? 

Lo !  on  the  wall,  in  mist  and  gloom  high  reared, 

A  luminous  Face  adorns  the  structure  hoary: 
Light-bearded,  hazel-eyed,  and  auburn-haired, 

And  bright  with  a  strange  glory. 

'Tis  but  the  semblance  of  a  long  dead  one — 
A  light  that  shines,  and  is  not; — clouds  are  o'er  it; 

Tet,  in  the  realm  of  thought,  it  beams  a  sun, — ■ 
And  stars  grow  pale  before  it. 

There  tend  the  tones;  thro'  that  wan  atmosphere 

Glide  the  faint  specters  with  a  stately  motion; 
Slowly,  as  cloudy  ships  to  sunset  steer 

Along  the  airy  ocean. 

Shades  of  the  great,  but  unremembered,  dead, 
Mourn  there,  and  moaning,  ever  restless  wander; — 

For  in  the  presence  of  that  pictured  head 
Their  waning  shapes  grow  grander. 

And  here  watch  I,  beneath  those  eyes  sublime, 

A  listing  to  the  soft,  resounding  numbers, 
That  float  like  wind  along  the  waves  of  time, 

And  cheat  nie  of  my  slumbers. 

But  who  shall  calm  the  restless  sprites  that  rove 

In  the  mute  presence  of  that  painted  Poet? 
In  vain  their  triumph  in  old  wars  or  love; — 

~No  future  times  shall  know  it. 

For,  "  Oh!"  they  cry,  "his  song  has  named  us  not! 

He  stretched  no  hand  to  lift  the  pall  flung  o'er  us." 
And  still  they  moan  and  shriek — "  Forgot — forgot ! " 

In  faint  and  shivering  chorus. 

Mightiest  of  all — my  master !    Dare  but  I 

Touch  the  shrunk  chords  thy  hand  divine  hath  shaken, — 

How  would  the  heroes  of  the  days  gone  by 
Throng  round  me,  and  awaken! 

Oh !  many  a  heart  the  worthiest — many  a  heart — 

Cold  now — but  once  an  angel's  warm,  bright  dwelling, 

Waits  but  the  minstrel's  wizzard  hand,  to  start 
With  life  immortal  swelling! 

And  thou,  so  missed — where  art  thou?    On  what  sphere 

Of  nightless  glory  has  thou  built  thine  altar? 
What  shining  hosts  bow  down  thy  song  to  hear — 

Thy  heart,  the  harp  and  psalter? 
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Thy  dust  is  mingled  with  thy  native  sod; 

Exhaled  like  dew,  thy  soui,  that  ranged  unbounded: — 
But  who  shall  dare  to  tread  where  Shakespeare  trod, 

Or  strike  the  harp  he  sounded ! 

-  -  -  "We  regret  that  w  cannot  notice  at  length  the  juvenile  soiree  that  came 
off  at  Miss  Congdon's  dancing  hall,  June  twenty-third.  There  -were  some  twenty 
or  thirty  little  masters  and  misses  present,  ranging  from  six  to  fifteen  years  old. 
At  one  end  and  around  the  sides  of  the  room  -was  a  gay  assemblage  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen — parents  of  the  scholars — who  had  been  invited  to  witness  the  really 
admirable  proficiency  of  the  children  under  Miss  Congdon's  charge.  The  little 
ones  danced,  and  the  ringlets  danced ;  and  amid  blooming  flowers  and  blooming 
cheeks,  and  redowa  quadrilles,  and  maz.urkas,  and  polkas,  the  evening  passed 
happily  away.  The  influence  of  these  soirees  is  most  beneficial.  It  accustoms 
the  children  to  the  subdued  elegance  of  polite  society,  and  gives  them  that  un- 
conscious ease  and  grace  which  mark  the  little  gentleman  and  lad3T.  Miss  Cong- 
don's school  is  already  very  popular,  and  we  trust  that  the  parents  of  our  city 
will  not  deprive  their  children  of  the  advantages  there  to  be  reaped.  -  -  - 
Agaix  are  we  favored  with  a  budget  from  the  inimitable  "  Squibob" — "Phoenix," 
we  should  say.      Viola  : — 

Perhaps,  you  will  not  object  to  a  few  short  military  yarns  which  I  have  hastily  twined  for  your 
edification.  And  if  the  interesting,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  (or  otherwise,)  son  of  the  reader,  now 
sitting  on  his  knee,  on  hearing  them,  should  look  confidingly  into  his  parent's  face,  and  inquire — 
"Is  that  true,  Papa?"  reply,  oh  reader,  unhesitatingly, — "My  son,  it  is." 

Many  years  since,  during  the  hight  of  the  Florida  war,  a  company  of  the  Second  Infantry  made 
their  camp  for  the  night,  after  a  rainy  day's  march,  by  the  bank  of  a  muddy  stream  that  sluggishly 
meandered  through  a  dense  and  unwholesome  everglade.  Dennis  Mulligan,  the  red-haired  Irish 
servant  of  the  commanding  officer,  having  seen  his  master's  tent  comfortably  pitched,  lit  a  small 
fire  beneath  a  huge  palmetto,  and  having  cut  several  slices  of  fat  pork  from  the  daily  ration,  pro- 
ceeded to  fry  that  edible  for  the  nightly  repast. 

In  the  deep  gloom  of  the  evening,  silence  reigned  unbroken  but  by  the  crackling  of  Dennis's 
small  fire  and  the  frizzling  of  the  pork  as  it  crisped  and  curled  in  the  mighty  mess-pan,  when  sud- 
denly, with  a  tremenduous  "  whoosh,"  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto  were  disturbed  and  a  great 
barred  owl,  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  settled  in  the  foliage.  Dennis  was  superstitious,  most  Irish- 
men are,  and  startled  by  the  disturbance,  he  suspended  for  an  instant  his  culinary  operations,  and 
frying-pan  in  hand,  gazed  slowly  and  fearfully  about  him.  Persuading  himself  that  the  noise  was 
but  the  effect  of  imagination,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  his  task,  when  the  owl  set  up  his 
fearful  hoot,  which  sounded  to  the  horrified  ears  of  Dennis,  like,  "  Who — cooks— for  you — all?" 
Again  he  suspended  operations,  again  gazed  fearfully  forth  into  the  night,  again  persuaded  himself 
that  his  imagination  was  at  fault,  and  was  about  to  return  to  his  task,  when  accidentally  glancing 
upward  he  beheld  the  awful  countenance  and  glaring  eyes  of  the  owl  turned  downward  upon  him, 
and  from  that  cavernous  throat  in  hollow  tones,  again  issued  the  question,  "  Who — who— cooks — 
for  yoiir—all  ?  "  "  God  bless  your  honor,"  said  poor  Dennis,  while  the  mess-pan  shook  in  his 
quivering  grasp  and  the  unheeded  pork  poured  forth  a  molten  stream,  which,  falling  upon  the 
flames,  caused  a  burst  of  illumination  that  added  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  "  God  bless  your 
honor,  /cooks  for  Captain  Eaton,  but  I  don't  know  sir,  who  cooks  for  the  rest  of  the  gintlcmen."  A 
burst  of  fiendish  laughter  followed— from  those  who  had  witnessed  the  incident  unseen,  and 
li  Dennis's  Devil "  became  a  favorite  yarn  in  the  Second  Infantry  from  that  time  forth. 

In  jf ew  Mexico,  at  some  time  during  the  last  two  years,  Capt.  A.  B.  of  the  First  Dragoons, 
commanding  Company,  had  been  stationed  about  forty  miles  from  a  small  post  commanded  by 
Lieut.  O.  B.  of  the  Infantry.  One  day  Capt.  B.  concluded  to  ride  over  and  give  his  neighbor  a 
call ;  so  throwing  himself  athwart  a  noble  horse,  he  started,  and  after  a  hard  gallop, — forty  miles  is 
a  respectable  ride  you  know,— he  arrived  at  O.  B.'s  tent  just  as  the  drummer  was  performing  that 
popular  air,  "  Oh,  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England." 

Eeining  in  his  horse  and  shaking  hands  with  O.  B.,  who  came  forth  to  greet  him,  "on  hospitable 
thought  intent,"  he  said  "  "Well  Lawrence,  been  to  dinner  ?  "  "  No,  I  hav'nt,"  was  the  reply,  "just 
going,  come  in,  come  in;"  "Devilish  glad  of  it,"  said  Capt  B.  dismounting,  "never  was  so  hun- 
gry in  all  my  life."    "  Well,  come  in,"  said  0.  B„  and  they  went  in  accordingly,  and  took  seats  at 
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a  small  uncovered  pine  table,  on  which  a  servant  shortly  placed  a  large  tin  pan  full  of  boiled  rice, 
and  a  broken  bottle  half-full  of  mustard.  The  Captain  looked  despairingly  around — there  was 
nothing  else.  "Abe,"  said  0.  B.,  as  he  drew  the  tin  pan  towards  him,  "  are  you  fond  of  boiled  rice  V 
""Well,  no,"  said  Abe,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  "I  can't  say  that  I  am — very — Lawrence."  "Ah," 
replied  Lawrence,  coolly,  "  well  just  help  yourself  to  the  mustard .' "  "  He  was  from  South  Car- 
olina," said  B.,  when  he  told  this  story,  "and  they  eat  rice  down  there,  some-what." 

Por  the  following,  Lieut.  W.  of  the  Engineers  is  responsible.  He  told  it  to  me  in  1S52,  at  the 
Cafe  of  Dominico,  in  Havana. 

Old  Col.  Tom  S.  of  the  Infantry,  a  very  large,  burly,  red-faced  gentleman,  with  a  snow-white  head 
and  a  voice  like  a  bass  trombone,  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  thinking  out  loud.  While  stationed 
temporarily  in  "Washington,  the  old  gentleman  one  Sunday  morning,  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  to 
church,  where  he  took  a  seat  in  a  pew  beneath  the  pulpit,  and,  prayer  book  in  hand,  attentively 
followed  the  clergyman  through  the  service.  It  happened  to  be  the  17th  day  of  the  month ;  but  in 
giving  out  the  Psalms  for  the  day,  the  Eev.  Mr.  P.  made  a  mistake  and  announced—"  The  16th 
day  of  the  month,  morning  prayer,  beginning  at  the  79th  Psalm."  "When  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  congregation,  Old  Col.  Tom  in  the  pew  below,  in  a  deep  bass  voice  thought  aloud — "  The  11th 
clay  of  the  ■month.  by  Jupiter  !  "  The  clergyman  immediately  corrected  himself, — "  Ah !  the  17th 
day  of  the  month,  morning  prayer,  beginning  at  the  86th  Psalm."  When  the  propriety  of  the 
assembly  was  immediately  disturbed  by  another  thought  from  Old  Tom,  who  in  the  same  deep 
tone  remarked,  "ITad  him  flier e  !  "    He  had,  certainly,  and  the  congregation  also. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  gallant  Col.  Magruder,  of  convivial  memory,  commanded  the  U.  S.  forces 
at  the  Mission  of  San  Diego,  it  entered  into  that  officer's  head  to  execute  a  serenade  for  the  behoof 
of  certain  fair  ladies  then  honoring  New  Town  with  then-  presence.  Accordingly,  all  the  officers 
of  the  mess  who  could  sing,  play,  or  beat  time,  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  one  night  about 
12  o'clock,  a  jolly  crowd  left  the  Mission  for  New  Town,  in  a  large  wagon  plentifully  furnished 
with  guitars,  flutes  and  other  arrangements  of  a  musical  nature.  Among  the  rest,  a  jovial  young 
surgeon,  attached  to  the  command,  had  installed  himself  on  the  back  seat,  with  his  instrument ; 
which  happened  on  this  occasion  to  be  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  on  which  he  played  during  the 
ride  with  such  effect  as  to  have  raised  his  spirits  on  the  arrival  at  New  Town,  considerably  above 
the  fifth  ledger  line.  You  may  remember  a  Bowery  song,  rather  popular  in  those  days,  the  chorus 
of  which  ran : — 

"Ob  my  name  is  Jake  Keyser,  I  was  born  in  Spring  Garden, 
To  make  me  a  preacher,  my  father  did  try  ; 
But  it's  no  use  a  blowing,  tor  I  am  a  bard  one, 
And  I'm  bound  to  be  a  butcher,  by  Heavens,  or  die." 

This  unfortunate  song  had  somehow  or  other  occurred  to  the  Doctor,  he  could'nt  get  rid  of  it, 
he  couldn't  help  singing  it;  and  accordingly  when  the  whole  party  were  duly  ranged  beneath  the 
window  and  with  flutes  and  voices  upraised,  were  solemnly  bleating  forth 

"  0  ft  in  the  stilly  night, ' ' 
The  entertainments  were  disagreeably  varied ;  for  far  louder  than  the  "  stilly  night,"  rang  the  wild 
medical  chant,  only  varied  by  an  occasional  hie, 

"  Ob  my  name  is  Jake  Keyser,"  &c. 
This  was  not  to  be  borne;  so  turning  fiercely  on  the  delinquent  Esculapius,  Col.  Magruder  com- 
manded him  to  desist  from  the  interruption,  and  to  "thenceforth hold  his  peace." 

With  admirable  strategy  the  Doctor  backed  up  against  an  adjacent  fence,  where  he  could  deliver 
himself  safely  and  to  advantage,  and  with  most  intense  dignity  replied, — "  Col.  Magruder,  I'm 
romcer  of  the  arry,  when  I'm  ath'  Mission,  I'm  under  your  orrers;  consider  'sef  so, — and — obey 
'im ;  But,  when  I'm  down  here  sir !  serrerading, — "  Oh,  Tin  bound  to  lie  a  butclver,  by  Haamems, 
or  die  !  whoop ! "  and  after  performing  an  extempore  dance  of  a  frantic  description  during  which 
he  fell  to  the  earth,  the  Dr.  was  borne  by  main  force  to  the  wagon,  where  he  slept  at  intervals 
during  the  remainder  of  the  serenade,  occasionally  waking  as  some  flourish  of  extra  shrillness  or 
power  occurred,  to  mutter  incoherently,  that  his  "  name  was  Jake  Keyser." 

My  last  sheet  of  paper  is  exhausted,  so  I  presume  is  your  patience.  I  have  glanced  hastily  over 
my  work  to  see  if  there  is  any  tiling  that  Miss  Pecksniff  may  object  to;  I  see  nothing.  A  little 
blank  swearing,  to  be  sure,  but  I  grieve  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  relate  stories  without,  for  since 
the  days  of  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Flanders  campaign  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  army  have 
sworn  terribly;  but  I  really  believe  that  "they  don't  mean  anything  by  it,  its  just  a  way  they've 
got,"  which  is  a  remark  made  by  an  affectionate  father,  when  told  that  his  seven  children  had  all 
been  seized  with  measles  in  one  night. — Adieu, 

"  When  other  lips  and  other  hearts,"  Sua., 

Yours  respectively, 

JOHN  PH02NIX. 
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THOUGHTS  TOWARD   A  NEW  EPIC. 

BI    EDWARD    POLLOCK. 

The  works  of  no  artist  endure  unchanged  like  those  of  the  poet. 
The  materials  with  which  all  genius,  save  his,  is  compelled  to  labor, 
are  of  the  earth,  and  the  mutability  which  attaches  to  matter  passes 
into  the  re-creation.  All  the  elements  combine,  every  principle  of  the 
universe  is  active,  to  crumble  the  sculptor's  statue  into  dust.  Heat 
and  cold,  water,  air  and  fire,  each  in  its  turn  becomes  assailer  ;  and 
whether  the  image  be  of  marble  or  gold, — of  that  bronze,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  now  a  secret  in  keeping  of  the  past,  or  of  the 
facile  clay,  ever  ready  to  the  modeler's  hand, — the  period  must  at 
length  be  reached,  when  that  image  shall  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Nor  is  the  painter  more  fortunate.  Depending  for  the  expression 
of  his  ideas  upon  shades  and  tints  on  which  every  wave  of  time  is 
working  change,  what  can  be  more  evanescent  than  his  productions  ? 
Accidents,  indeed,  continually  threaten  him,  which  even  the  sculptor 
may  set  at  defiance  :  and  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  that 
can  be  conceived,  a  few  centuries  elapse,  and  the  picture  which  de- 
lighted the  eyes  of  millions  is  a  hueless  and  inexpressive  blank. 

In  the  quality  of  durability,  the  musician  alone  seems  to  approach 
the  poet.  But  so  much  of  the  composer's  apparent  excellence  depends 
on  the  vocalist  or  the  performer,  that  these  latter  always  divide  with 
him  the  applause,  and  not  unfrequently  absorb  it  altogether.  A  repu- 
tation so  existing  cannot  be  secure  ;  an  immortality  depending  on  so 
precarious  a  contingency  can  scarcely  deserve  the  name. 

But  he,  who  essays  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme,  has  furnished  to  him 
materials  that  will  outlast  the  universe  ;  and  his  work,  if  nobly  per- 
formed, becomes,  through  memory,  a  portion  and  an  attribute  of  the 
souls  of  myriads  ;  nor  is  it  liable  to  be  destroyed,  save  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  souls  themselves. 
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Than  these  materials,  nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  intangible  or 
slight.  An  intelligent  vibration  of  the  air — the  pen,  the  ink,  the 
paper — how  passing,  how  frail  do  these  appear  !  Nor  does  the 
structure,  to  the  careless,  seem  more  stable.  The  image  of  a  mighty 
character,  human,  and  yet  something  more  than  human,  passing 
through  a  maze  of  wild  adventure,  troubled  with  joy  and  sorrow, 
defeated,  successful,  sending  forth  quick  wandering  thoughts  into 
space  and  eternity,  exploring  with  awe  the  gloomy  and  unsounded 
secrets  of  his  own  heart,  weeping,  laughing,  loving,  hating,  destroying, 
begetting,  and  dying — such  is  the  strongly  inconsistent,  yet  harmoni- 
ous picture,  which  the  poet  is  called  upon  to  frame. 

Yet  these  slight  materials,  this  unsubstantial  creation,  are  charmed 
against  time.  The  change  of  the  seasons,  the  revolution  of  ages,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  affect  them  not.  Generation  after  generation 
sink  into  the  earth,  but  still  another  rises  to  prolong  the  melody 
which  every  tongue  can  utter,  every  ear  understand.  In  vain  the 
race,  the  very  language  from  and  in  which  the  strain  first  rose,  are 
swept  into  oblivion.  Other  nations,  strange  and  remote,  receive  and 
infuse  into  their  discourse  the  mysterious  spirit,  or  by  long  and  patient 
labor,  teach  themselves  the  silent  language  of  the  dead,  for  the  pur- 
pose alone  of  listening  to  that  one  solemn  anthem — that  song,  immor- 
tal and  divine. 

The  instinct  struck  deepest  into  the  human  heart  is,  the  dread  of 
death,  the  love  of  life,  the  desire  of  immortality.  A  fear  of  annihi- 
lation, of  oblivion,  may  be  discerned  at  the  bottom  of  all  labor,  all 
ambition,  all  religion  whatever.  So  intense  is  this  feeling,  that  even 
the  shadow  of  anything  which  promises  immunity  from  decay,  is  caught 
at  with  avidity,  and  clung  to  with  the  tenacity  of  despair.  It  is  little 
wonder,  then,  that  to  connect  themselves  with  futurity  by  means  of 
an  art  so  imperishable  as  that  of  poetry  should  have  been  the  favorite 
desire  of  many  ;  nor  that  not  only  individuals  and  particular  epochs, 
but  all  nations  and  all  ages  should  have  paid  to  the  faculty  of  the 
poet,  an  admiration  and  reverence  little  short  of  that  admiration  set 
apart  for  things  divine.  It  may  also  be  expected  that  anything 
which  will  be  said  on  a  subject  of  such  general  interest,  will  receive 
the  favorable  attention  of  the  public  ;  and,  accordingly,  to  briefly 
investigate  the  principles  of  the  art  of  poetry,  and  to  inquire  the 
manner  of  their  application  most  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  present 
day  and  under  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  our  land  and  language, 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  form  of  poem  most  universally  approved  and  admired  has 
received  the  name  of  epic  ;  a  term,  of  which  it  may  be  predicated, 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  more  dispute,  and,  while  often  ingenious, 
always  unsatisfactory  discussion,  than  any  besides  in  the  range  of  lan- 
guage, except  perhaps  that  other  riddle,  its  inseparable  companion — 
poetry.  The  best  authorities,  however,  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand those  most  generally  accredited,  attempting  the  solution  of  both 
mysteries  at  once,  define  an  epic  poem  somewhat  thus  : — A  narrative 
in  verse,  upon  a  lofty  subject,  of  which  the  component  parts  are  inci- 
dent, character,  language,  sentiment,  machinery,  and  episode.     These 
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essentials  have  been  multiplied,  by  some,  on  fanciful  grounds,  to  an 
extent  perfectly  bewildering  ;  while,  by  others  more  intent  on  simpli- 
city than  accuracy,  they  have  been  reduced  to  four — fable,  character, 
sentiment,  and  language.  Those  writers  who  originated,  or  who  have 
followed  the  latter  classification,  contend  that  the  fable  should  be 
strange,  yet  probable  ;  the  characters  new,  yet  such  as  the  intelligent 
reader  will  perceive  to  be  founded  on  nature  ;  the  sentiment  proper 
to  place  and  occasion,  and  the  language  such  as  will  convey  those 
sentiments  with  the  greatest  force  and  perspicuity. 

These  observations  at  first  sight  seem  just  enough,  but  on  examin- 
ation will  appear,  I  am  afraid,  to  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
incomplete,  and  even  deficient  in  precision,  so  far  as  they  go.  They 
are  incomplete  ;  because,  assuredly,  in  no  way  can  they  be  made  to 
involve  all  those  minor  points  which  the  poems  that  have  been  re- 
garded as  models  unquestionably  do  contain  ;  and  they  want  precis- 
ion ;  for,  any  one  of  the  four  divisions  can  easily  be  construed  to  infer 
some  or  all  of  the  other  three. 

The  defects  in  the  first  case  are  particulary  observable  in  the  over- 
sight implied  of  machinery  and  scene.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  contend 
that  these  belong  to  the  fable,  or  else  are  altogether  useless  ; — the 
scene  of  a  poem  is  just  as  distinct  from  fable,  as  action  is  from  lan- 
guage, and  as  indispensable  as  canvass  to  a  picture' — or,  rather,  as 
the  painted  landscape  is  to  the  figures  which  give  it  life.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  if  machinery  be,  as  is  contended,  an  excrescence,  it 
should  form  so  large  a  portion  of  all  the  epics  that  have  ever  been 
written  ;  it  is  clear  that  either  the  poets  or  the  critics  are  at  fault. 

The  truth  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  supernatural  interference  is 
neither  dispensable,  nor  yet  a  fanciful  portion  of  the  story.  To  con- 
ceive it  so,  would  be  to  impute  to  the  inventor  an  illogical  or  unbal- 
anced intellect ;  a  thing  utterly  incompatible  with  the  higher  devel- 
opment of  poetic  character.  It  should  rather,  I  conceive,  be  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  account  for  that  class  of  emotions  in  man,  other- 
wise unaccountable — a  bold  endeavor  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the 
human  will. 

When  the  writer  of  an  epic  poem  recollects  what  an  infinite  variety 
of  causes  go  to  produce  the  mental  action  called  impulse  ;  when  he 
sees  how  that  impulse  varies  in  its  complexity,  according  to  the  varied 
knowledge  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  is  developed  ;  above  all,  when 
he  attempts  to  trace  the  connection  between  action  and  thought,  be- 
tween thought  and  its  original  spring — lying  back  perhaps  near  the 
dawn  of  time — what  wonder  if  he  at  once  perceives  the  impossibility 
of  the  task,  and  gladly  supplies  the  place  of  doubtful  reasoning  by  a 
substitute — the  intervention  of  mysterious  and  higher  intelligences — 
which,  if  the  beautiful  be  a  chief  constituent  of  the  true,  has  more 
claim  to  be  considered  fact  than  fiction. 

Nor  would  it  argue  anything  could  it  be  proven,  which  it  cannot, 
that  in  the  adoption  of  his  machines,  the  poet  was  as  insensible  of 
such  a  purpose  as  I  have  attributed  to  him.  The  construction  of 
poetry  is  not  the  result  of  reason,  but  of  such  a  combination  of  rea- 
son and  imagination  as  the  poet  alone  experiences  ;  one,  and  not  the 
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least  singular  consequence  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  the  manner  of 
proceeding,  unlike  that  in  any  other  labor  of  the  mind,  is  not  by 
ratiocination  but  by  intuition. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  second  kind  are  not  less  observable.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  fable  supposes  also  character,  for  how,  without 
actors,  can  an  action  proceed  ?  In  the  same  manner,  it  requires  no  par- 
ticular acuteness  to  perceive  that  language  implies  sentiment,  and 
that  sentiment  cannot  well  be  appreciated  without  language.  In 
short,  nothing  can  easily  be  more  loose,  irregular,  or  unsatisfactory, 
than  either  of  the  definitions  we  have  stated  ;  and  I  presume  to  say 
that,  even  a  slight  examination  of  all  the  writers  on  the  Epopee  will 
satisfy  every  one  that,  hitherto  every  attempt  to  estimate  its  essentials 
has  resulted  either  in  tiresome  prolixity  or  ambiguous  compressions. 

If  one  might  offer  an  opinion  where  so  many  have  spoken  dictato- 
rially  already,  I  would  state  that  I  conceive  the  difficulty  in  this  case 
to  have  arisen  from  the  critics  failing  to  perceive  that  everything  must 
have  a  center — that  so  many  qualities  must  have  a  common  bond  of 
union.  In  consequence  of  this  they  have,  I  imagine,  taken  for  a  part 
the  pervading  spirit  of  the  whole  ;  confounded  with  the  members  the 
great  body  to  which  these  members  belong,  and  by  connection  with 
which,  alone,  they  have  either  vitality  or  importance.  The  practical 
results  render  clear,  I  think,  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  want  of  a 
starting-point,  of  a  commonly-admitted  base  whence  to  reason,  has 
confounded  logic  altogether.  One  critic  has  held  up  one  constitu- 
ent of  the  epic  poem  •  a  second  has  seized  upon  another  ;  and  each 
has  called  upon  the  nations  to  regard  his  selection  as  that  wherein  the 
chief  excellence  of  poetry  consisted.  As  their  premises  were  so 
adverse,  their  conclusions  have  been  most  various.  No  poet,  however 
received  by  the  mass  and  common  sense  of  mankind,  has  been  estima- 
ted from  the  like  data,  or  at  the  same  degree  of  excellence  ;  and  so 
effectually  have  those  explainers  obscured  what  they  proposed  to  ren- 
der clear,  entangled  what  they  undertook  to  straighten,  that  at  this 
moment,  what  poetry  is,  would  be  to  the  great  mass  of  readers, — save 
for  an  innate  perception  of  it,  of  which  almost  every  man  is  capable — ■ 
a  greater  mystery,  aye,  ten  thousand  times  a  greater,  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Aristotle. 

Nor  have  the  public  and  the  critics  alone  been  distracted  by  this 
view  of  poetry.  Poets  of  a  lesser  or  secondary  nature  have  gone 
astray  under  its  influence,  and  thereby  established  those  heresies  called 
the  schools.  Influenced  thereby,  Pope  moralized,  Wordsworth  senti- 
mentalized, Scott  forged  glowing  chains  of  description  and  incident, 
Moore  sang,  Byron  threw  together  a  few  scenes  from  the  short  but 
stormy  drama  of  the  passions,  and,  despite  the  loud-voiced  eulogists 
which  each  found,  the  sense  of  mankind  has  written  on  all,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  erasure,  inepical — imperfect — incomplete.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  extreme  of  these  fantastical  notions  has  been  reached 
by  a  late  English  poet,  and  one  still  later  and  less  renowned  of  our 
own,  who  held  that  the  art  of  poetry  consisted  in  the  ingenious  collo- 
cation of  such  phrases  as  experience  showed  are  connected  in  the 
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mind  with  sensations  of  delight,  and  that  a  metrical  composition  ex- 
tending beyond  a  hundred  lines,  ceased  to  be  a  poem  at  all. 

These  things,  I  think,  prove,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  written 
in  regard  to  poetry,  a  radical  ignorance  of  their  subject,  which  has 
rendered  their  disquisitions,  however  otherwise  distinguished  by  learn- 
ing and  research,  useless  ;  or  worse — dangerous  and  distracting.  It 
appears  evident  that  their  opinions  have  produced  endless  shades  of 
belief,  and  numberless  fruitless  experiments  in  practice  ;  that  they 
have  neither  furnished  a  key  to  the  nature  of  poetry,  nor  supplied  any 
data  whereby  to  judge  of  its  excellence.  Those  among  them  who 
have  been  enabled  to  see  the  superior  completeness  and  merit  of  the 
epic  poem,  have  denied  all  poetic  nature  whatever  to  compositions  of 
a  less  perfect  form.  Those  who,  inadequate  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  mightier  structures,  have  yet,  by  their  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  grown  acquainted  with  what  is  excellent  in  fragmentary 
poetry,  have  endeavored  to  break  the  unity  of  the  epic,  and  resolve  it 
into  a  succession  of  rhapsodies.  The  most  sensible  of  them,  by  far, 
appear  to  be  the  readers  and  writers,  who,  satisfied  with  being  pleased 
by  whatever  is  capable  of  giving  pleasure,  trouble  themselves  about 
its  nature  or  essentials,  not  at  all. 

And  is  there  no  solution  to  this  enigma  ? — no  key-note  that  will 
render  these  discords  harmory  ? — no  theory  that  will  reconcile  these 
strangely-conflicting  opinions  ?  Most  assuredly  there  must  be— there 
is.  And  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  In  what  does  this  hitherto  inde- 
tectible  spirit  of  poetry  consist  ?  I  dare  to  answer — in  character — in 
Idealized  character  alone.  Character  I  affirm  to  be,  not  the  leading 
or  even  the  chief  feature  of  an  epic  poem,  but  the  poem  itself  ; — the 
blood,  the  nerves,  the  will,  the  vital  spirit  of  the  work,  to  which  lan- 
guage, sentiment,  incident,  machinery,  scene  and  duration  are  indeed 
indispensable,  but  indispensable  only  as  the  members  are  so  to  the  hu- 
man body;  indispensable  as  agents,  as  organs,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  stricken  away,  and  yet  the  structure  exist,  but  all  of  which,  with- 
out the  soul,  are  utterly  dead.  Aye,  and  not  only  the  epic  poem,  but 
everything  which  the  heart  of  man  recognizes  as  poetry  besides — the 
song,  the  description,  the  sermon,  the  sentiment,— nor  written  poetry 
only,  but  these  other  grand  exponents  of  genius,  Music,  Sculpture, 
and  Painting  ;  and  farther,  that  any,  or  all,  of  these  latter,  can  only 
have  their  full  influence  on  the  mind,  by  referring  them  to  some  epic 
which,  if  not  written,  the  reader,  spectator,  or  listener  must  supply. 
Hence  I  deduce  that  the  song  has  value  only  as  belonging  to  the  lover 
or  the  patriot  ;  the  description,  as  indicating  the  scene  of  our  actions, 
or  suggesting  the  character  of  him  who  would  frequent  it ;  the  ser- 
mon, as  the  voice  of  priest  or  prophet ;  and  the  sentiment  as  that  of 
the  philosopher  ; — that  the  statue  or  the  picture  give  but  an  uncertain 
pleasure,  until  the  spectator  recollects  or  constructs  stories,  one  mo- 
mentary phase  only  of  which  they  represent,  and  that  neither  dirge 
nor  anthem  wakes  in  the  heart  an  echo,  until  with  all  its  foregone  and 
succeeding  incidents  the  occasion  is  remembered  or  imagined  to  which 
each  one  belongs.  Hence,  too,  I  infer  that  the  statue  pleases  by  pro- 
ducing, in  far  greater  perfection  than  words  are  capable  of,  an  impres- 
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sion  of  that  one  essential  of  character — form  ;  that  the  picture  adds 
to  this, — color,  light,  and  shadow,  but  loses  much  of  the  distinct  form 
of  the  statue  ;  that  music  attempts  to  imitate  those  sounds  that  rise 
in  the  human  heart  inseparably  connected  with  emotions  \  which  end, 
in  the  poem,  is  but  imperfectly  effected  by  rhythm  and  rhyme  ;  and 
that  a  noble  tragedy,  nobly  acted, — acted  so  as  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  exalted  reality, — would  be  more  purely  epic  than  the  greatest 
epic  that  ever  was  written.  But  this  last  can  never  be  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  assign  to  the  next,  and,  indeed,  the  only  attainable  degree 
of  excellence — we  assign  to  the  written  epic  poem  the  honor  of 
being  the  grandest,  because  most  perfect  production  of  the  mind  of 
man. 

A  little  reflection  will  render  this  sufficiently  clear.  Character  is 
not  an  isolated  fact,  but  an  aggregation  of  facts  representing  human- 
ity,-— a  succession  of  emotions  and  impulses,  mutually  suggested  and 
suggesting,  manifesting  themselves  in  language  and  action.  The 
result  of  continued  language  and  action  is  story  ;  the  locality  of  story, 
scene  ;  and  the  perplexed  and  compound  relations  arising  from  the 
encounter  of  various  characters  of  different  degrees  of  force  and  flex- 
ibility, furnishes  the  groundwork  of  an  epic  poem  ;  but  only  the 
groundwork.  So  far,  the  work  would  be  but  a  transcript  of  human 
life,  and  as  such,  the  business  of  the  biographer  or  the  historian.  A 
knowledge  of  these  things  would  never  make  a  poet,  but  yet,  by 
studying  them  carefully,  the  only  rational  conjecture  can  be  formed  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  constructor  of  fictitious  history. 

We  may  conceive  this  course  to  be  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Every  man,  by  observation,  by  books,  or  by  self-examination — or, 
perhaps,  by  all  combined — acquires  a  knowledge  of  men.  According 
to  the  observer's  power  of  perception  will  his  knowledge  be  more  or 
less  exact,  and  according  to  his  imagination  will  he  be  able  to  classify 
and  arrange  it  into  character.  The  essence  called  genius  manifests 
itself,  I  conceive,  in  lending  to  the  character  so  formed  a  degree  of 
intensity,  of  elevation,  which  did  not  naturally  belong  to  it,  and  in 
maintaining  all  the  accessories  in  their  just  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole.  A  man,  gifted  with  this  power,  encounters  in  medita- 
tion, in  observation,  or  in  history,  the  hint  of  a  hero  according  to  the- 
spirit  and  tendency  of  his  age,— becomes,  as  it  were,  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  soul  in  a  great  body.  To  detail  the  actions  in 
which  such  an  intelligence  would  naturally  engage,  to  supply  him  with 
suitable  language  and  sentiments,  to  describe  the  scene  of  his  exploits, 
and  the  characters  which  he  would  inevitably  draw  around  him,  to 
give  to  the  whole  greater  force,  beauty,  compactness,  and  elevation 
than  history  or  nature  display — but  which  yet  the  human  mind  is 
formed  to  conceive  them  capable  of, — such,  briefly,  would  be  the  task 
of  the  poet,  and  his  work,  when  finished,  would  be  an  epic  poem. 

No  theory  caar  be  called  correct  that  will  not  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena incident  to  the  subject  to  which  it  is  supplied.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  that  it  will  do  so.  If  it  be  admitted  (and  such  it  is  contended 
is  the  case)  that  a  great  poem  is  an  account  of  an  imaginary  person- 
age, or  of  a  real  personage  sublimated,  sustained  and  kept  self-con- 
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sistent  through,  all  the  connections  and  phases  necessary  to  the  perfect 
elucidation  of  his  character, — the  whole  told  in  such  language  as  will 
approach  nearest  to  the  musical  cadences  mysteriously  connected  with 
certain  emotions  and  situations, — and  if  poetry  in  general  be  admitted 
to  be  character  idealized,  reproduced,  or  created,  then  the  difficulties 
attending  the  study  of  poetry  are  measurably  overcome.  Each  por- 
tion of  that  mighty  mass  of  fragmentary  composition,  hitherto  the 
stumbling-block  of  the  critics,  acquires  a  meaning  and  a  place  from 
being  referred  to  some  great  unwritten  epic,  one  part  of  which  only 
its  writer  was  able  to  sustain  ; — a  general  and  unfailing  criterion  is 
supplied,  whereby  to  try  poetry  past  and  to  come  ;  and  future  discus- 
sion, except  as  to  what  character  is  essentially  the  highest,  or  what 
degree  of  idealization  a  given  character  has  received,  may  be  entirely 
avoided.  Poetry,  therefore,  we  define,  the  creation  of  idealized  char- 
acter, and  the  epic  poem  the  greatest,  because  most  perfect  form  which 
it  assumes  ;  the  form  in  which  every  essential  is  most  evenly  support- 
ed, arguing  thereby  in  the  author  a  universality  of  power  which  far 
overbalances  the  mere  incident  to  one  whose  success  on  a  particular 
point  may  be  greater,  but  who  cannot  rise  to  the  comprehension  or 
production  of  a  complete  and  perfect  whole. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  examples  of  this  miracle 
of  the  mind  should  be  rare.  Whether  or  not ;  rare  indeed  they  are  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  poetry  which  has  accumulated  during 
the  lapse  of  ages, — many  a  fragment  of  which  is  doubtless  so  grand 
that  no  complete  poem  has  ever  been  written  answerable  to  it  in  every 
respect, — notwithstanding  this,  compositions  deserving  the  name  of 
epic  have  been  so  few,  that  the  construction  of  one  has  not  only  im- 
mortalized its  maker,  but,  in  some  manner,  the  nation  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  the  very  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Four  only  have 
obtained  universal  approbation  of  mankind,  and  undoubted  superiority 
over  every  competitor  rising  in  the  days  of  their  production.  These 
are  the  "Iliad"  of  Homer,  the  "  JEneid"  of  "Virgil,  the  "Jerusalem 
Delivered"  of  Tasso,  and  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  Our  subject 
will  demand  some  slight  analysis  of  the  nature  of  each. 

Homer's  Iliad  embodies,  with  most  extraordinary  precision  and  force 
the  characters  which  produce,  and  whose  proper  sphere  is,  a  state  of 
semi-barbarous  warfare.  The  hero,  the  grand  epitome  of  the  whole, 
is  a  petty  chieftain,  endowed  in  an  extreme  degree  with  those  virtues 
and  vices  which,  in  stormy  times,  secure  for  their  possessor  rule  and 
supremacy.  He  is  at  once  sensuous,  selfish  and  liberal ;  when  unmo- 
lested, sluggishly  magnanimous  ;  when  cool,  sagacious  ;  when  roused, 
fierce  and  unforgiving  ;  and  in  all  situations,  under  every  circumstance, 
dauntless  and  daring  beyond  his  associates.  All  the  situations,  senti- 
ments and  descriptions,  are  of  the  kind  which  such  a  hero  would  natu- 
rally suggest,  and  none  of  the  personages  with  whom  he  is  brought 
into  contact  by  any  one  of  his  peculiar  moods,  but  is  exactly  the  one, 
by  contrast  or  afTinity,  best  calculated  to  display  him  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  Praise  of  this  work  is  out  of  place  here.  A  hundred  suc- 
cessive generations  have  covered  it  with  the  tributes  of  their  admiration, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  it  is  likely  to  carry  a  know- 
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ledge  of  Greek  character  and  the  Greek  language  to  the  end  of  time, 
— perhaps,  past  time,  into  eternity.  It  is  among  the  most  brilliant 
examples  of  our  definition  of  poetry, — the  creation  of  idealized  char- 
acter ;  for,  while  the  groundwork  of  the  fabric  is  common  to  every 
semi-barbarous  and  warlike  tribe,  the  completed  structure  is  so  grand, 
that,  beyond  a  doubt,  actual  history  never  furnished  its  parallel. 

The  iEneid  of  Virgil  expresses  admirably  the  adventurous,  aggres- 
sive, and  dominatory  spirit,  which  made  Rome  mistress  of  the  world. 
The  character  embodied  is  conquest ;  and,  accordingly,  the  headlong 
impetuosity  of  Achilles,  calculated  to  overpower,  but  not  to  subdue 
an  enemy,  is  superseded  by  the  steadier  valour,  the  more  cautious 
sagacity,  and  stately  magnificence,  of  JSneas.  The  difference  between 
the  two  poets  on  this  point  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  both  their 
actions  are  by  them  referred  to  the  same  historical  period.  It  results 
unquestionably  from  the  radical  difference  in  the  ages  in  which  they 
wrote.  Endless  parallels  between  Virgil  and  Homer  have  been  drawn, 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  former.  It  has  been  said  that  Virgil's 
characters  are  not  marked  like  those  of  the  elder  bard  ;  that  his  hero 
is  cold,  unrelenting,  or  rather  unaffectable  by  the  passions  of  others  ; 
that  he  is  unlovely,  and  has  not  the  reader's  sympathy  ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  whole  poem  is  an  imitation.  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  this. 
To  the  first,  I  would  reply  that  the  traits  charged  against  JSneas  are 
exactly  those  which  characterize  a  conqueror,  a  founder  and  ruler  of 
a  nation  ;  and  that  they  are  so,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  last.  Much 
of  Virgil's  ornament  has  no  doubt  been  borrowed  from  Homer,  but  in 
the  poem  itself  there  appears  to  be,  as  I  have  said,  a  radical  differ- 
ence,— the  difference  in  short,  between  civilization  and  barbarism. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  characters  differ 
chiefly  in  their  bases  ; — the  superstructure  may  be  much  the  same  in 
many,  and  yet  tend  thereby  to  produce  a  diversified  result.  For  ex- 
ample :  the  man,  the  chief  feature  of  whose  mind  is  selfishness,  sinks 
his  love  into  lust,  desire  of  property  becomes  avarice,  and  every  other 
feeling  suffers  a  corresponding  degradation.  On  the  contrary,  he  with 
whom  benevolence  is  the  most  powerful  motive,  exalts  his  love  into  a 
spiritual  sentiment,  desires  wealth  only  that  he  may  dispense  good, 
and,  in  short,  refines  and  purifies  every  impulse  of  his  mind. 

Thus,  I  conceive  that  the  foundation  of  ^Eneas's  character  is  self- 
respect,  that  of  Achilles,  vain-glory, — two  very  distinct  and  different 
shades  of  that  egotism  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  commanding 
character.  Hence  both  are  brave  ;  but  the  first  is  firm,  the  latter 
rash  ;  both  are  generous,  but  the  one  is  liberal,  the  other  lavish  ;  both 
are  resentful  of  insult  or  injury,  but  Achilles  strikes  blindly, — dooms, 
in  his  sullen  wrath,  whole  hosts  to  shame,  defeat  and  death, — while 
JEneas  restrains  even  his  just  anger,  if  to  indulge  it  might  disturb 
policy  ;  and,  in  fine,  while  the  former,  with  brutal  ferocity,  drags, 
chained  to  his  chariot,  dead  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  the  lat- 
ter strikes  the  vanquished  Turnus  with  a  sigh.  Homer's  hero  seeks 
only  to  dazzle  the  eye  ; — to  strike  beholders  with  wonder  and  dismay ; 
Virgil's  looks  rather  within  for  applause^ — endeavors,  on  all  occasions, 
to  be  true  to  himself  and  the  nation  over  which  he  is  called  to  reign. 
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Ideality  is  only  less  observable  in  the  iEneid  than  in  its  predecessor, 
because  its  character  is  in  itself  of  a  nature  more  elevated  ;  and  I 
doubt  not  it  will  be  found  that  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the 
flexibility  and  beauty  of  the  Roman  tongue,  will  have  in  this,  Rome's 
greatest  poem,  a  securer  immortality,  a  better  representative  and  ex- 
ponent through  coming  time,  than  in  all  the  philosophers  and  histor- 
ians to  which  the  seven-hilled  city  and  her  tributaries  gave  birth. 

In  both  these  poems,  the  characters  aim  only  at  results  within  the 
compass  of  the  story.  Their  religion  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  it 
having  hardly  any  observable  moral  tendency.  As  was  before  asser- 
ted, it  deserves  notice  mainly  from  its  furnishing  a  ready  and  ingenious 
key  to  the  phenomena  of  human  will. 

But  in  the  third,  which  we  are  to  examine,  the  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
of  Tasso,  an  entirely  new  motive  is  introduced,  and  in  consequence,  a 
perfectly  novel  character  presented.  This  motive  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Christian  religion, — a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
accountability  after  death  to  God,  and  the  interference  of  a  Divine 
mediator  between  the  sinner  and  the  Judge  ; — the  character  resulting 
is  that  of  the  Crusader.  The  sentiments,  the  scenery,  the  incidents 
and  situations,  flowing  from  this  strange  phase  of  humanity,  are  well 
known.  The  singular  mixture  of  earthly  love,  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  warlike  zeal ;  the  solemn,  yet  fantastic  Gothic  scenery — the  cas- 
tellated crag,  the  dim,  religious  aisles,  the  glitter,  the  gloom,  the 
blending  of  all  hues  and  shadows  ; — the  grotesque  accidents  of  knight- 
errantry — the  imminent  peril,  the  miraculous  escape,  the  tumult,  the 
fury,  the  swift  change  ; — all  these  every  one  is  acquainted  with,  and 
to  all  these  did  Tasso  endeavor  to  give  consistency  and  form. 

I  cannot  think  that  he  has  discharged  his  task  so  well  as  either  of 
his  great  epic  predecessors.  Indeed,  that  the  work  he  undertook  has 
never  been  thoroughly  accomplished,  is  evident  from  the  many  attempts 
more  or  less  successful,  which  have  been  made  in  the  same  direction  ; 
Petrarch,  Dante,  Ariosto,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Scott,  having  all 
written  thereon. 

No  one  will  assert  that  failure — if  these  writers  have  failed — has 
been  in  consequence  of  any  insufficiency  in  the  theme,  that  being  cer- 
tainly greater  than  either  Homer's  or  Virgil's.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  seem  to  have  rather  been  occasioned  by  the  intricacy,  the  won- 
derful complexity,  arising  from  superinducing  on  the  mental  structure 
of  the  older  heroes  a  new  motive,  of  an  intensity  and  strength  suffi- 
cient to  control  all  the  others.  New  combinations  in  humanity  have 
been  the  result,  to  understand  which  completely,  has  hitherto  been 
found  impossible,  and  is  now  likely  forever  to  remain  so.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  but  one  mincl, — that  of  England's  mightiest  bard, 
presently  to  be  spoken  of, — which  would  have  been  equal  to  the  labor. 
Had  he,  as  he  is  said  to  have  intended,  given  us  a  Gothic  poem,  it 
must  indeed  have  been  sublime  :  but  he  did  not ;  the  time  for  obser- 
vation has  passed  ;  books  alone  are  useless  ;  and  a  great  song  of  that 
rapidly  vanishing  age,  will,  in  all  probability,  never  now  be  sung. 

However,  if  not  perfect,  Tasso's  poem  at  least  approaches  perfection 
more  nearly  than  any  other  on  the  same  subject,  and  therefore  in  some 
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sense  deserves  the  name  of  epic  which  it  has  received.  His  characters, 
if  not  complete,  are,  in  many  points,  grand' — on  all,  most  splendidly 
attired ;  and  if  he  has  missed  for  himself,  his  creation,  and  his  lan- 
guage, immortality,  then  human  nature  is  capable  of  some  radical 
change  of  which  we  are  not  now  aware. 

We  come  now  to  the  last,  the  completest,  the  grandest  of  all  the 
epics,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,' — that  Poem  which  is  in  itself  the  most 
perfect  proof  ever  offered  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

To  estimate  this  work  rightly  would  require  volumes,  and  we  are 
confined  to  paragraphs.  To  merely  have  a  dim  conception  of  the  in- 
tellect, imagination,  learning,  and  reflection  which  its  construction 
required,  would  confound  the  common  mind  altogether.  Let  it  be 
enough  to  state,  that  out  of  the  poor,  sinful,  suffering,  perverse  being 
called  man,  Milton  has  conceived  and  perfected  the  idea  of  a  revolted 
God  ; — sustaining  his  creation  in  every  point,  in  every  particular,  at 
such  a  tremendous  hight,  that  it  has  been  thought  only  the  highest 
intellect  is  able  to  rise  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  sublimity.  Be 
it  remembered  that  even  genius  is  incapable  of  producing  anything  not 
founded  on  nature,  and  it  will  at  once  appear  with  what  miraculous 
power  humanity  has  here  been  deified.  Alas !  with  a  propriety  as 
mournful  as  it  is  unquestionable,  the  hero — the  divinity  is  fallen. 

What  a  contrast  is  here  between  the  sublimated  and  the  actual 
fact  1  The  characters,  as  given  in  the  poem,  of  Adam  and  Eve  after 
their  plunge  from  innocence  into  crime,  may  be  taken  as  the  extent  of 
any  other  poet's  imaginations  on  the  subject ;  but  taking  his  own  con- 
ception as  a  basis,  in  the  manner  in  which  any  other  would  have  used 
nature,  what  a  fabric  of  amazing  grandeur,  sublime  beyond  all  paral- 
lel, has  he  completed  !  How  magnificently  is  every  trait  of  our  fallen 
nature  shadowed  out !  The  "regal  pomp  and  faded  splendor  wan," 
remaining  of  our  lost  supremacy  ;  the  fruitless  warring  against  fate  ; 
the  indefinite  aspirations ;  the  restless  dissatisfaction,  which  sees, 
" undelighted,  all  delight;"  the  fearless  speculation,  going  out  into 
chaos,  and  wandering  the  waste  fields  of  eternity  in  search  of  a  place 
of  refuge  and  of  rest ;  the  mixture  of  pride  and  littleness,  of  fear  and 
intrepidity ;  the  endurance  of  pain— now  moanless,  now  loud-voiced 
in  complaint ;  the  daring  interrogation  of  Almighty  justice,  giving 
way  reluctantly  and  impatiently  to  the  conviction  that  Omniscience 
cannot  do  wrong  ; — all  this  how  true,  and  how  grandly  exalted  !  I 
venture  to  assert,  that,  in  the  character  of  Satan,  Milton  has  made  of 
fallen  humanity  all  that  this  world  will  ever  behold  it.  Here,  indeed, 
he  has  shown  himself  the  true  poet, — the  maker,  the  re-creator, — in 
which  character  only  is  man  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
Omnipotence — the  perfect  image  of  God. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Milton,  while  always  grand,  is  less  often 
sublime  than  some  others.  If  any  one  has  thought  so,  it  must  have 
been  because  the  work  is  all  sublimity.  Elevation  and  expansion  of 
the  mind,  by  a  sudden  effort  of  the  imagination,  is  easy  when  the 
poet's  common  course  is  low,  but  how  exceedingly  difficult  when  it 
is  such  a  flight  as  continually  dizzies  the  reader's  mind.  Let  any  one 
who  would  satisfy  himself  that  the  last  is  the  case  in  Paradise  Lost, 
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select  from  it  any  passage,  and  read  it  in  the  midst  of  whatever  other 
poem  he  pleases.  If  the  latter  is  not  instantly  dwarfed  by  contrast,  I  will 
be  compelled  to  think  that  the  comparer  has  found  some  work  with 
which  I  am  as  yet  unacquainted.  To  separate  any  portion  of  Para- 
dise Lost  from  its  context,  is  to  injure  both  ;  and  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, for  which  it  may  be  done,  will  in  consequence  be  but  poorly 
performed.  But  even  under  this  disadvantage,  I  think  I  may  chal- 
lenge the  world  of  literature  to  parallel  that  passage  in  Book  I.,  from 
verse  283  to  330  inclusive  ;  within  which  compass  every  constituent 
of  a  mighty  character — personal  appearance,  scene,  sentiment,  and 
action,— are  indicated  with  a  force,  precision,  and  sublimity,  which 
but  for  the  example  which  they  themselves  furnish,  would  have  been 
beyond  belief. 

We  here  end  our  direct  examination  of  the  principle  epics,  and  now 
proceed  to  draw  therefrom  some  conclusions  having  reference  to  the 
object  with  which  we  set  forth. 

The  first  of  these  seems  to  be,  that  the  inevitable  state  of  humanity 
is  one  of  war, — war  of  passion  with  passion,  of  love  with  selfishness, 
of  individual  with  individual,  of  nation  with  nation,  and,  final  and 
most  fearful  of  all,  of  man  with  Grod. 

The  gradual  development  of  knowledge,  in  regard  to  this  point,  is 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  great  poems  we  have  been  discussing.  The 
first,  dating  early,  before  selfishness  had  fully  discovered  the  strength 
of  union,  displays  the  strife  of  the  passions  and  of  individuals.  Battle 
is  undertaken,  not  from  policy,  but  from  impulse, — pursued,  not  for  ag- 
grandizement, but  for  revenge.  Man's  actions  are  not  so  much  the 
result  of  reflection  as  of  those  primitive  emotions,  to  trace  the  causes 
of  which  was  so  difficult  that  supernatural  intervention  was  resorted 
to,  as  a  means  of  solving  the  problem.  The  characters  in  the  Iliad 
have  therefore  a  preponderance  of  the  animal ; — force  but  not  subtilty ; 
and  their  barbaric  conflicts  are  sanguine  and  ferocious. 

The  iEneid  betrays,  on  the  part  of  its  author,  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts,  both  of  war  and  peace.  Security  and  quiet  are  desired,  but 
there  is  also  a  full  recognition  of  the  truth,  that  only  through  battle 
are  they  to  be  found.  War  is  undertaken  to  restore  order,  to  restrain 
the  wicked  ;  not  to  gratify  personal  animosity,  but  to  secure  the  wel- 
fare of  nations,  and  to  endow  the  conqueror  with  those  treasures  and 
that  supremacy  necessary  to  tranquil  enjoyment.  Peace  is  in  fact  the 
object ;  that  it  is  found  unattainable,  is  most  significant  of  our  unal- 
terably militant  condition. 

The  third  in  order,  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  has,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  a  new  element  in  its  composition  ;  new  not  only  in  degree,  but 
in  kind.  Its  plan  of  operation  is,  in  consequence,  more  extended ; 
instead  of  one,  several  nations  being  engaged,  and  the  object  having  a 
two-fold  nature  ;  its  first  part  being  practical,  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
City,  its  second  metaphysical,  the  attainment  of  felicity  hereafter 
The  motive  to  warfare  we  conceive  to  be  Christianity,  but  Christianity 
misunderstood.  The  characterization  represents  that  phase  of  our 
nature  when,  perceiving  our  lost  condition  we  attempt  salvation  by 
making  war  upon  the  vices  of  others,  not  upon  our  own.     The  name 
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of  the  strife  resulting,  instead  of  revenge  or  conquest,  is  properly 
religious  persecution.  Distorted  as  Christianity  appears  here,  however, 
it  is,  I  think,  the  only  one  of  our  epics  affected  thereby  at  all ;  for, 

Our  fourth  poem,  Paradise  Lost,  I  cannot  regard  as  expressing  any 
portion  of  Christianity  whatever. 

The  chief  character  is  Satan  ;  a  being  lost  beyond  redemption ; 
the  prey  of  despair.  He  has  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  inutility 
of  his  own  endeavors  to  procure  a  reinstatement  in  his  lost  dignity  ; 
mercy  is  not  offered  as  the  reward  of  submission,  and  he  sees  himself 
thrust  on  war  as  the  only  alternative.  From  the  nature  of  the  com- 
batants, the  materialism  of  battle  is  largely  dispensed  with,  but  yet,  it 
is  war  to  the  uttermost.  Here,  it  may  be  seen,  is  nothing  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  knowledge  of  its  necessity — of  a  Redeemer — of  the 
fallen  state — is  indeed  discernible  ;  but  the  forgiveness,  the  repentance, 
is  wanting. 

The  second  hint  which,  I  think,  we  may  receive,  is  that  each  poem 
reflects  truly  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced.  With- 
out descending  to  particulars,  it  is  enough  to  recall  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Iliad  represents '  times  when  the  individual  having  the 
strongest  passions  and  the  strongest  frame  was  paramount ;  that  the 
vEneid  relates  to  a  period  when  the  state  was  all-in-all— the  individual 
nothing  ;  that  Tasso's  poem  has  for  its  object  the  knight-errant,  he 
who  essayed  to  win  Heaven  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance  or  the  stroke  of 
a  sword  ;  and  that  Paradise  Lost  was  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  these  four  epics  form  a 
history  of  the  world  :  the  savage  age  had- — and  indeed  could  have — 
no  part,  but  the  Barbaric,  the  Classic,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Modern, 
are  each  fairly  represented.  I  would,  in  this,  look  also  for  the  reason 
why  great  poems  have  been  so  few. 

Applying  these  hints  and  deductions  to  the  point  under  discussion, 
the  questions  present  themselves : — Has  the  nature  of  our  existence 
changed  ?  Is  it  no  longer  one  of  warfare  ?  and,  Is  the  present  age  so 
distinctly  different  in  spirit  from  all  preceding  ages,  as  to  offer  new 
elements  for  the  construction  of  another  poem  ?  Are  materials  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  give  a  character  consistency  ?  Is  this  the  coun- 
try where  the  attempt  should  be  made  ? 

To  the  first  I  would  reply  emphatically — no  ;  to  the  second  I  pre- 
sume to  answer,  yes. 

Our  state  is  not  changed  ;  it  is  still  one  of  warfare  ;  for  good  and 
evil  still  exist  in  the  world.  While  this  continues  to  be  the  case — 
while  human  nature  is  torn  between  love  and  selfishness — there  must 
be  unceasing  contention  among  men ;  when  this  struggle  terminates, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  celebrate  the  apotheosis  of  peace. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  such  period  ever  arriving.  At 
present,  the  strife  between  justice  and  injustice,  supplies  every  spring 
by  which  men  are  moved  ;  and  if  the  contention  were  to  cease,  there 
seems  to  be  only  this  alternative,- — the  re-construction  or  destruction 
of  the  human  race.  All  schemes  of  progress,  therefore,  which  sup- 
pose perfection  attainable,  would  appear  to  be  founded  on  falsity,  and 
must  in  consequence  be  futile.     Perfection  infers  the  subjugation  of  all 
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passion,  the  removal  of  all  necessity  for  exertion,  of  all  motive  to 
labor.  It  supposes  an  existence  of  quietude — of  perfect  rest.  A 
state  of  such  a  nature  would  differ  in  nothing  but  name  from  annihila- 
tion. 

But — and  this  brings  us  to  our  second  question — although  the 
necessity  for  war  be  not  removed,  its  direction  is  greatly  altered.  It 
is  directed  against  new  objects,  stripped  of  its  materiality  and  modi- 
fied by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  spirit  may  be  denominated  the 
Spirit  of  Innovation. 

After  the  desires  of  life,  the  next  aspiration  of  the  heart  is  for  lib- 
erty. Under  the  guidance  of  a  reason,  which  teaches  that  liberty 
can  be  rendered  permanent  only  by  securing  it  alike  to  all,  this  gener- 
ation is  carrying  speculation  and  experiment  to  an  extremity  which 
the  most  daring  philosophers  hitherto  never  dreamed  possible.  Each 
past  age  commenced  where  its  predecessor  had  concluded,  but  ours, 
before  building,  lays  bare  the  foundation.  Antiquity  has  no  longer 
reverence  ;  romance  is  transferred  from  the  past  to  the  future.  The 
immutability  of  the  various  systems  of  religion,  of  government,  of 
science  and  of  art,  is  being  daily  called  in  question  with  a  hardihood 
ominous  of  success.  Contempt  for  precedent,  respect  for  principle, 
mark  on  every  side  the  operations  of  men.  Sectarianism  is  losing  its 
harshness  of  outline.  Through  the  apparently  contrary  channel  of 
freedom  for  every  opinion,  is  now  sought  unity  of  interest  and  belief. 
That  the  search  will  be  vain  is  no  more  certain,  than  that  the  changes 
effected  thereby  will  be  momentous  and  extreme. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  times ;  and,  to  the  poet, 
what  limitless  expansion  does  it  offer  for  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  ! 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  prescribe  to  genius  the  exact  course  it 
should  pursue  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  one  observant  of  the  current 
of  events  could  scarcely  select  a  theme  that  would  not  find  a  ready 
ear  and  a  sympathizing  heart.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  too  much  to 
predict,  that,  he  who  will  embody  the  aspirations  and  the  triumphs  of 
our  age,  who  will  construct  a  moral  hero,  at  war  with  wrong, — rising 
from  evil,  growing  gradually  strong  in  the  might  of  virtue,  treacling 
passion  into  dust,  benign,  self-sacrificing,  and  if  not  triumphant,  only 
so  because  life  is  too  short,  time  too  narrow  for  his  work — will  perform 
the  greatest  service  which  man  can  render  his  time,  or  all  time,  and 
will  receive  his  reward  in  the  applause  which  age  teaches  to  age,  and 
time  may  at  last  transmit  to  eternity. 

If  this  is  the  occasion,  beyond  question  this  is  the  country.  Where 
else  could  exist  the  bard  of  liberty  and  of  change  ?  Where  else  could 
a  poet's  mind  rise  and  expand  to  the  sublimity  of  such  themes  ?  The 
land  should  grow  giants  :  and  will ; — or  our  history,  our  institutions, 
and  our  destiny,  are  the  changes  of  a  distempered  dream.  The  mo- 
ment may  not  yet  have  arrived  ;  but  when  it  does  arrive,  it  will  find 
the  man.  Our  rivers,  that  might  gird  the  earth — our  mountains,  that 
sweep  the  skies — our  plains,  our  forests,  that  the  night  is  scarce  wide 
enough  to  hide,  the  day  to  illuminate, — all  the  objects  of  nature  on  a 
scale  so  gigantic,  must,  by  sympathy,  breed  and  foster  the  mind  which 
will  aive  their  silent  sua'sestions  an  articulate  tongue. 
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Writers  of  America  !  Men  of  America  !  let  me  implore  you  to  give 
some  attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  say  on  whom 
the  prophet  may  be  called  to  pour  the  oil  and  pronounce  the  blessing  ; 
let  each  man  so  conduct  himself,  that  he  may  not  misbecome,  if  God 
so  wills  it,  the  character  of  the  crowned  and  sceptered  minstrel.  We 
have  seen  the  imperishable  nature  of  poetry.  We  have  seen  how  it, 
above  all  other  arts,  renders  its  successful  practitioner  securely  immortal. 
We  have  seen  how  holy,  how  mysterious,  how  awful  is  the  nature  of 
that  spirit  which  elevates  him  whom  it  inspires  almost  to  the  dignity 
of  a  creator  of  men.  Despise  then  neither  the  art  nor  its  professors. 
The  poets  have  ruled  the  world  more  than  the  philosophers  :  do  not 
then  exalt  above  them  the  artificers  of  a  day.  Heed  the  slightest 
fragment ;  give  ear  attentively  to  the  rudest  strains.  The  rhyme 
which  you  to-day  despise,  may  be  the  first  imperfect  utterance  of  him 
who  is  to  give  to  the  soul  of  your  age  and  people,  a  form  consistent, 
and  exempt  from  the  mouldering  hand  of  time.  We  have  seen,  too, 
if  we  have  not  erred,  in  what  poetry  consists  : — how  there  is  no  poetry 
but  what  is,  directly,  or  by  relation,  epic,  and  how  character  is  the 
life  of  all.  Leave  then  the  study  of  points  in  themselves  inferior. — 
Leave  the  forest,  the  river,  the  air,  the  ocean :  the  beauties  of  nature 
are  on  the  surface  ;  always  ready  to  the  eye.  Go  to  the  source  of  all 
knowledge,  the  center  of  all  excellence,  the  inexhaustible,  the  inexpli- 
cable human  heart.  Also,  and  in  conclusion,  it  has  appeared  that 
poets  have  become  great  only  by  embodying  the  minds  of  their  era 
and  nation.  Do  you,  therefore,  above  all,  attend  to  the  developement, 
the  tendency  of  intellect  in  your  own  proper  and  native  land.  Regard 
our  mighty  country  as  the  first  and  last  upon  the  whole  earth  ;  and 
while  adhering  to  the  principles  of  art  as  of  divine,  not  human  origin, 
receive  no  inspirations,  be  swayed  by  no  impulses  from  sources  beyond 
the  sea.  Remember  that  in  a  sublime,  national  egotism,  which  dis- 
covers what  is  due  to  others,  by  perceiving  first  what  is  due  to  our- 
selves, alone  can  we  hope  to  become  mighty  and  renowned.  Here, 
not  on  foreign  soil,  is  the  field  of  labor  ;  sow  largely,  that  your  har- 
vest may  be  ample  ;  weed  carefully,  that  above  all,  it  may  be  pure. 
While  dynasties  are  passing  away,  while  the  chains  of  mental  and 
physical  despotisms  are  crumbling  into  dust,  let  genius  not  fail  also  to 
enfranchise  herself,  and  prepare  for  her  appointed  labor,  by  reading 
no  volume  but  humanity,  acknowledging  no  master  but  God. 


PATENT   CHARMS. 

BY    FRANK    SOULE. 

Askest  thou  a  poem,  Dearest, 
Sentiment  refined  and  terse? 
What  shall  be  the  inspiration 

Of  my  love-embalming  verse  ? 
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I  would  choose  thy  raven  tresses, 

And  extol  their  glossy  hue — 
Feared  I  not  the  shining  ringlets 

Bound  some  other  temples  grew. 

On  thy  pearly  teeth  that  glisten, 
I  would  pour  my  burning  strain — 

But  I  dread  thy  smile  which  answered, 
Would  proclaim  them  porcelain. 

I  would  say  thy  dark  eyes'  glances 

All  the  burning  stars  surpass — 
But,  perchance,  they  are  not  real, 

One,  at  least,  may  be  of  glass. 

I  would  praise  thy  cheek  so  rosy — 

Did  I  have  no  vexing  doubt, 
If  it  with  thy  blood  is  painted, 

Or  bedaubed  with  rouge  without. 

For  thy  bust's  sublime  proportions 

I  could  feel  emotions  deep — 
Were  I  not  aware  that  cotton 

Is  so  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Foot  petite  and  ankle  slender 

Should  entrance  my  raptured  Muse — 

But  thy  robes  may  hide  a  bunion, 
Aye,  and  corns  within  thy  shoes. 

I  could  love  with  passion  earnest, 

Could  I  real  beauty  find, 
Fair  and  natural  proportions, 

Grace  of  body,  truth  of  mind. 

Smiles  that  are  not  all  a  simper, 
Words  that  murmur  from  the  heart, 

Figtire  made  alone  by  nature, 
Manners  fashioned  not  by  art. 

But  a  feminine  Mosaic, 

Made  of  forty  different  things, 
Brought  together  by  compulsion, 

Like  the  clans  of  conquering  kings ; 

Chequered,  as  of  ancient  Aaron, 

Was  the  breastplate  which  he  wore, 

Where  a  dozen  varied  jewels 
Mingled  in  the  priestly  store; 

While  the  form  that  seems  a  woman, 

Is  but  artfulness  portrayed, 
Until  nature  hath  abandoned 

What  the  mantua-maker  made — 

I  could  never  love  in  earnest, 

IS'or  thence  inspiration  catch, 
While  my  eyes  might  draw  distinction 

'Twixt  a  garment  and  a  patch. 

Do  not  ask  me,  then,  a  poem, 

Praising  thee  as  aught  divine ; 
Charms  which  nine-horse  power  hath  fashioned, 

Are  too  earthlv  for  the  "  Nine." 
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WHAT    CALIFORNIA    WANTS. 

BY    MRS.     S.     A.     DOWNER. 

Wise  legislation  doubtless,  is  needed  here  as  elsewhere.  With  this, 
however,  we  meddle  not.  Solons  will  probably  arise  in  good  time — 
for  we  have  faith  in  the  capacity  for  self-government  inherent  in  the 
American  character,  and  do  not  believe  that  they  will  long  submit  to 
misrule  or  injustice.  Here  are  churches — with  schools,  both  public 
and  private — scientific  academies,  library  and  Christian  associations — 
with  lyceums  and  picture  galleries,  music  halls  and  theaters  ; — all  that 
an  intelligent  race  requires,  with  a  genial  climate,  and  a  soil  of  un- 
surpassed richness  and  fertility.  With  all  these  natural  and  social 
advantages  there  is  still  something  wanting  to  its  onward  progress — 
something  required  for  its  perfect  development,  that  will  conduce  to 
the  advancement  of  virtue,  and  secure  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  countless  multitudes  yet  unborn. 

What  California  wants  is  woman.  Woman  in  her  highest  and 
holiest  nature  ;  not  only  as  she  came  from  the  hands  of  her  Maker — 
pure,  innocent  and  loving — but  with  a  higher  consciousness,  a  greater 
inward  development ;  in  short,  woman  as  she  should  stand  in  this 
nineteenth  century — the  companion,  the  friend,  the  co-worker  with 
man  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity  ;  true-hearted,  noble-minded, 
stern-principled,  faithful  and  affectionate,  as  well  as  graceful  and 
winning. 

We  are  no  advocate  of  Woman's  Rights,  or  for  her  assuming  that 
place  in  the  arena  of  political  life,  from  which  even  the  sterner  sex  do 
not  always  retire  unblighted  ;  but  we  wish  her  to  become  conscious  of 
her  peculiar  privileges,  and  to  feel  keenly  the  importance  of  the  duties 
that  of  right  belong  to  her — the  proper  understanding  and  fulfillment 
of  which  will  constitute  her  glory,  and  prove  her  exceeding  great 
reward.  At  the  present  time  man  is  doing  what  he  can  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  by  placing  the  means  of  education  within  the 
reach  of  all,  by  private  research  and  by  public  lectures.  Statesmen 
legislate — ministers  of  the  Gospel  labor  with  redoubled  zeal ;  but 
unless  these  well-directed  efforts  are  seconded  and  secured  by  the  force 
and  example  of  a  virtuous  home  education,  and  woman  assumes  her 
proper  position,  becoming  that  which  God  and  nature  designed  her 

"They  do  but  wear 
Their  strength,  in  -wrestling  with  the  air." 

So  sensible  of  the  importance  of  early  training  in  the  formation  of 
character,  was  a  scientific  writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
that — speaking  from  his  own  observation — he  says  :  "The  hero  and 
the  poltroon  ;  the  liar  and  the  man  of  truth  ;  the  timid  and  the 
daring ;  the  superstitious  and  the  rational ;  the  modest  and  the  pre- 
suming ;  the  amiable  and  the  froward  ;  the  humble  and  the  arrogant ; 
the  passive  and  the  active  ;  all,  have  received  the  first  impulse  of 
character  from  the  nursery."     It  follows  then,  that  those  upon  whom 
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the  first  management  of  children  devolves,  should  themselves  possess 
those  attributes  so  desirable  to  be  engraven  upon  the  plastic  mind  of 
childhood.  First  impressions  are  so  lasting  that  time  does  not  oblit- 
erate them  ;  the  latest  remembrances  of  extreme  age  being  those  of 
early  youth.  To  woman,  as  mother  and  sister,  belongs  the  period  of 
infancy.  The  sentiments  and  affections  then  fostered,  the  principles 
then  implanted,  the  good  seed  then  sown,  are  to  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit,  not  only  for  time,  but  also  for  eternity.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
imperative  that  woman  should  share  in  all  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  other  sex.  "  If  I  must  choose  between  giving 
education  to  the  men  or  the  women  of  a  country,  I  would  leave  the 
men  and  begin  with  the  women."  This  was  the  remark  of  an  eminent 
statesman,  and  he  was  right  ;  as  in  her  case  it  is  more  necessary  than 
in  his,  that  every  study  which  tends  to  improve  the  intellect,  strength- 
en the  principles,  give  solidity  to  the  character  or  vigor  to  the  frame, 
should  be  hers.  A  nation's  cultivation  is  estimated  by  the  respect  in 
which  women  are  held,  and  the  place  which  she  occupies  in  society. 
In  no  country  are  women  held  in  greater  veneration  than  in  America  ; 
in  no  country  is  she  more  universally  instructed  in  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  than  in  ours  ;  and  in  no  country,  or  period  in  the  history 
of  man,  is  education,  in  its  most  comprehensive  and  philosophic 
sense  so  imperative  a  duty  as  at  the  present  moment. 

That  great  champion  of  education,  Horace  Mann,  says:  "There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  moral  nature  of  man  needed  culture  and 
purification  more  than  the  at  present  hour.  What  we  call  civilization 
and  progress  have  increased  temptations  a  thousand-fold ;  in  this 
country,  ten  thousand-fold.  The  race  for  wealth,  luxury,  ambi- 
tion and  pride  is  open  to  all.  With  our  multiplied  privileges  have 
come — not  only  multiplied  obligations,  which  we  may  not  contemn — 
but  multiplied  dangers  into  which  we  may  fall.  Where  oppression 
and  despotism  reign,  all  the  nobler  faculties  of  man  are  dwarfed, 
stunted,  and  shorn  of  their  power.  But  oppression  and  despotism 
dwarf,  and  stunt,  and .  despoil  of  their  power,  all  the  evil  passions 
of  men,  not  less  than  their  nobler  impulses.  In  this  country,  all  that 
is  base  and  depraved  in  the  human  heart  has  such  full  liberty,  and 
wide  compass,  and  hot  stimulus  of  action  as  has  never  been  known 
before.  Wickedness  not  less  than  virtue — diabolism  not  less  than 
utilitarianism,  has  its  steam  engines  and  its  lightning  telegraphs. 
Those  external  restraints  of  blind  reverence  for  authority,  and  super- 
stitious dread  of  religious  guides,  and  fiery  penal  codes,  which  once 
repressed  the  passions  of  man,  and  paralyzed  all  energy,  are  now 
lifted  off.  If  internal  and  moral  restraints  be  not  substituted  for  the 
external  and  arbitrary  ones  that  are  removed,  the  people  instead  of 
being  conquerors  and  sovereigns  over  their  passions,  will  be  their  vic- 
tims and  their  slaves.  Even  the  clearest  revelations  from  heaven, 
and  the  sanctifying  influences  from  God,  unless  vouchsafed  to  us  so 
daily  and  momently  as  to  supercede  all  volition  and  conscience  of  ours, 
would  not  preclude  a  virtuous  training  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  a  happy  and  honorable  life.  He  takes  but  a  limited  view  of  the 
influences  and  the  efficacy  of  Christian  ethics  who  does  not  strive  to 
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incorporate  and  mould  them  into  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  youth  ; 
who,  as  fast  as  the  juvenile  mind  opens  to  the  perception  of  wonder, 
and  of  beauty,  and  of  truth,  has  not  exhaustless  store  of  moral  won- 
ders, and  beauties,  and  truths,  ready  for  the  transfusion  into  it." 
Thus  speaks  the  man  of  comprehensive  mind  ;  and  the  ground  he 
takes  is  the  enlightenment  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  being  by 
means  of  a  school  education  common  to  all,  to  be  incorporated  with, 
and  established  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  estimation  in  which  women  are 
held  in  this  country.  In  gallantry  towards  the  sex,  California,  per- 
haps, takes  the  lead  ;  and  from  the  time  when  the  rarity  of  an  article 
of  female  drapery  caused  it  to  be  rejoiced  over  with  a  dance  of 
triumph,  to  the  present — in  no  country  is  the  devotion  inspired  more 
full  and  free.  In  social  and  domestic  life,  woman's  influence  is  un- 
bounded, and  if  she  do  not  accomplish  all  of  which  she  is  capable, 
and  become  thoroughly  respected  also,  the  fault  must  be  her  own. 
We  know  that  women  are  sometimes  deterred  from  the  cultivation  of 
their  higher  being,  and  consequently  fall  into  thoughtlesness  and 
insipidity,  from  the  liking  which  men  have  for  the  merely  agreeable, 
and  outwardly  attractive  of  the  sex — fearing  to  become  less  lovely, 
in  the  degree  in  which  she  becomes  more  estimable.  It  indeed  requires 
no  small  degree  of  spiritual  culture  to  value  a  being  whose  highest 
power  is  of  a  spiritual  character.  While  we  would  have  woman  neg- 
lect no  grace  that  can  embellish  life  ;  omit  no  charm  that  can  render 
her  outwardly  pleasing — we  would  only  not  let  her  stop  at  this  point, 
but  press  onward  in  the  consciousness  of  a  higher  vocation,  a  more 
inward  life.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  right-mindedness  and  chiv- 
alry of  the  men  will  fail,  if,  with  a  noble  earnestness — with  truth  and 
modesty  of  heart  and  life,  she  assumes  that  place  which  society  here 
is  willing  to  assign  her. 

No  man  of  enlarged  mind  ever  yet  felt  jealous  of  the  acquirements 
or  the  genius  of  woman.  Genius  is  indeed  of  no  sex,  however  it  may 
vary  in  degree.  There  are  not  wanting  names  who  have  ascended  the 
highest  walks  of  science,  and  won  those  laurels  that  were  wont  to 
deck  the  brow  of  manhood.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  of  Eng- 
land, and  Madame  Boivin,  of  Paris,  triumphantly  refute  the  narrow 
limits  once  accorded  to  woman's  capacity.  In  the  field  of  lighter 
literature  a  whole  galaxy  of  familiar  names,  would  almost  prove  wo- 
man's star  to  be  in  the  ascendant ;  while  in  abstruse  branches  of  study, 
she  learns  with  a  readiness  equal  to  that  of  the  other  sex.  With  these 
and  kindred  evidences  is  it  not  melancholy  that  the  sphere  of  woman's 
labor  should  so  long  have  been  restricted  to  domestic  servitude,  and 
to  the  use  of  the  needle  ?  A  brighter  era  has  arisen.  The  dawn  of  hope 
that  has  appeared  in  the  East,  shines  more  resplendently  over  this 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  promises  to  advance  woman  in  the  dignity 
and  emoluments  of  labor  suited  to  her  powers.  With  a  more  com- 
plete education  she  will  excel  man  in  some  of  the  works  of  handicraft 
requiring  neatness  and  dispatch,  while  in  many  of  the  walks  of  light 
labor,  now  filled  by  him,  she  is  every  way  as  well  calculated  to  engage. 
The  stalwart  arm  and  stronger  nature  of  the  other  sex  are  better 
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fitted  to  breast  the  elements  or  to  originate  new  forms  and  kiuds  of 
business,  that  must  be  constantly  emerging  into  practice  from  the  hid- 
den and  undeveloped  richness  of  our  infant  State. 

While  we  can  discern  no  good,  but  on  the  contrary,  great  evil,  that 
would  accrue  from  the  entrance  of  woman  into  public  political  life,  it 
is  her  privilege,  and  should  be  her  bounden  duty  as  a  citizeness  of  a 
free  republic,  to  understand  the  form  of  government  under  which  she 
lives,  to  study  its  requirements  and  to  become  somewhat  acquainted 
with  men  and  measures.  The  innate  sense  of  rectitude  inherent  in 
woman's  character,  will  go  far,  when  thus  enlightened,  to  counter- 
balance the  corruptions  of  party  men  or  party  measures  ;  and,  as  a 
looker-on  sees  more  of  a  game  than  those  engaged  in  the  pastime — 
the  opinions  thus  formed  in  silence,  will  as  surely  tell  upon  the  ballot- 
box,  as  though  thrust  forward  with  all  the  offensive  distinctness  of 
Bloomer  costume. 

As  we  sit  in  the  silent  sanctuary  of  our  own  home,  our  ears  are 
saluted  with  the  beating  of  drums,  while  the  booming  cannon  resounds 
in  the  distance.  A  strange  sight  greets  our  vision.  A  body  of  men 
clothed  in  rich  and  flowing  garments,  some  handsomely  mounted  on 
horseback,  others  on  foot  bearing  aloft  splendid  and  gorgeously  em- 
broidered banners — men  whose  color  and  physiognomy  betoken 
another  race  and  another  clinie — now  proudly  marching  in  rank  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  a  Nation's  Independence.  Our  imagina- 
tion transports  us  to  the  scenes  enacted  seventy-eight  years  ago.  The 
freedom  then  bought  by  the  blood  of  our  sires,  lives  and  spreads,  and 
has  extended  even  to  these  distant  shores.  The  American  eagle  looks 
down  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  freemen,  assembled  here  from  every 
quarter  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  globe.  Here,  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  cradle  of  liberty,  live  and  expand  those  principles,  and 
the  sons  of  those  sires  who  fought  and  bled  for  freedom.  The  heart 
swells  with  gratitude  to  a  kind  Heaven,  and  to  those  time-honored 
heroes  who  bequeathed  the  priceless  heritage  ;  nor  are  those  true- 
hearted  and  noble  wives,  mothers  and  sisters  who  sustained,  cheered 
and  aided  them  in  the  work  forgotten.  While  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  engaged  in  deadly  warfare,  we  stand  serene  in  our  strength  ;  but 
let  us  not  feel  too  secure.  The  battle  is  not  yet  entirely  fought,  nor 
the  victory  won.  If  the  present  times  are  not  so  stirring  as  those, 
they  may  be  equally  as  momentous.  A  moral  warfare  is  raging  with 
the  powers  of  darkness,  that  threatens  to  engulf  and  destroy  our 
brightness.  The  causes  are  various,  the  facts  certain  ;  and  in  this 
emergency  we  appeal  to  woman  to  hasten  to  the  rescue,  as  did  the 
glorious  women  of  the  Revolution. 

From  the  first  rush  of  emigrants  to  these  wild  shores,  domestic  and 
social  life  has  been  completely  travestied.  Scenes  simply  ludicrous, 
or  deeply  tragic,  have  deformed  the  fair  face  of  nature,  and  have  ex- 
posed new  phases  of  man's  moral  nature.  With  its  more  permanent 
settlement,  the  advent  of  man  has  been  followed  by  that  of  woman. 
Has  she,  "  strong  in  her  weakness,"  proved  herself  man's  guardian 
angel,  cheerfully  enduring  her  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  sur- 
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rounding  circumstances,  and  true  to  her  higher  nature  awoke  in  him 
all  that  was  once  noble  and  good  ?  Facts  prove  that  this  has  not 
uniformly  been  the  case.  The  new,  the  strange,  the  chaotic  circum- 
stances in  which  she  has  been  placed  have  had  a  baleful  effect  upon 
her  also.  In  too  many  instances  she  has  fallen  from  her  "high 
estate,"  as  exhibited  in  broken-up  families,  or  in  the  increase  of  ruin- 
ously extravagant  and  luxurious  styles  of  dress  and  living.  Idleness 
and  frivolity  have  taken  the  place  of  sober  judgment  and  active  well- 
doing ;  the  holy  marriage  tie  has  been  lightly  or  rudely  dissevered  ; 
while  the  warm  maternal  instinct  has  given  place  to  a  crime  of  dark 
and  fearful  extent. 

This  state  of  things  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or  extenuated.  It 
is  time,  high  time,  that  the  heart  and  conscience  of  woman  should  be 
aroused.  Let  her  look  inward  and  weep  for  that  which  she  there 
beholds,  and  backward  to  blush  for  her  mis-spent  time  and  opportu- 
nities. Let  her  listen  to  the  small  voice,  and  with  a  higher  conscious- 
ness resolve  that  from  henceforth  she  will  fill  her  position  with  unwa- 
vering fidelity  of  feeling  and  principle — become  gentle,  affectionate 
and  God-fearing.  Surrounded  by  wild  and  disorderly  elements,  all 
honor  to  those  noble,  motherly  women  who  have  stepped  forth  from 
the  elegance  and  beauty  of  their  own  homes,  to  found  a  home  for  the 
orphan,  furnish  relief  to  the  destitute,  or  to  aid  in  the  labors  of  the 
Sabbath  School.  California  has  many  such — the  daily  beauty  of 
whose  lives  calls  for  a  tribute  of  admiration,  and  but  for  whom  she 
would  be  miserably  poor,  in  spite  of  her  golden  mountains.  May 
their  number  be  increased  and  multiplied  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  for  all  time. 

"  It  is  to  the  home,  and  to  the  heart  of  the  home,  to  the  guardians 
of  the  sacred  fire  upon  its  hearth,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  entrance 
of  the  new  man  upon  the  theater  of  the  world,  for  the  obtaining  of  the 
victory  in  the  combat  which  is  going  on  between  the  two  powers  of 
the  world."  To  women  then — more  especially  to  mothers,  are  we  to 
look  for  reformation.  It  is  in  their  power  to  give  the  desired  impression 
of  character  to  their  children.  If  the  present  lax  state  of  morals  be 
dangerous  to  mature  men  and  women,  how  much  greater  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  to  the  ductile  mind  of  childhood.  Oh  !  Mothers  ! 
do  not  consider  that  because  you  have  brought  them  into  the  world, 
and  see  that  their  daily  wants  are  supplied,  that  therefore  you  have 
done  your  duty.  Let  not  ease,  or  selfishness  tempt  you  to  neglect,  or 
delegate  to  others  the  precious  gift  intrusted  to  your  keeping.  You, 
alone,  are  to  render  an  account  of  your  charge,  and  from  you  they 
have  a  right  to  demand,  that,  as  you  have  given  them  life,  you  should 
also  secure  to  them  happiness.  To  your  faithful  co-operation,  is  the 
teacher  to  look  for  the  fruition  of  his  otherwise  but  half-accomplished 
toil.  He  can  but  instruct  the  head,  while  you,  from  your  greater  in- 
fluence, and  more  intimate  opportunities,  are  to  educate  the  heart, 
awaken  the  soul,  and  fill  it  with  immortal  strength  and  beauty.  Do 
this,  and  we  may  go  on  our  way  rejoicing  ;  neglect  it,  and  on  your  own 
heads  will  the  punishment  fall,  for  in  a  nation's  ruin  the  feeble  are  its 
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first  victims.  What  matters  it  if  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  she 
may  have  to  undergo  some  self-training",  or  to  forego  many  of  the  idle 
pleasures  of  life  ?  her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed, 
while  she  will  be  thrice-blessed  in  the  consciousness  of  duties  performed, 
and  a  life  well-spent. 


DOUCE    REVERIE. 


In  my  day-dream  whispered  lew, 
Old-time  voices  come  and  go ; 
In  sweet  melody  they  break 
As  I  listen,  half  awake, 
Binding  every  dreamy  sense 
With  soft  ties  of  indolence; 
Liquid  music,  soft  yet  deep — 
Do  I  wake,  or  do  I  sleep? 

Voices  speak  in  gentle  tone, 

Echo  voices  of  days  gone, 

As  around  me  visions  press 

Of  surpassing  loveliness ; 

Voices  from  voluptuous  lips 

Rich  with  dew  that  young  love  sips, 

"Whisper  accents  soft  and  low, 

Like  a  silver  fountain's  flow. 

Now  I  gaze  in  love-lit  eyes 

Where  a  dreamy  languor  lies, 

Mirrors,  when  their  lashes  part, 

Of  the  warm,  impassioned  heart ; 

Souls,  like  drifting  stars  of  night, 

Melt  in  clouds  of  soft  delight, 

And  in  ecstacies  of  bliss, 

Heart  meets  heart  and  kiss  meets  kiss. 

Whispered  accents,  fond  and  low, 
Fall  like  flakes  of  feathery  snow, 
While  I  part  the  flowing  hair 
O'er  a  forehead  white  and  fair — 
See  the  rich  blood  mantling  glow, 
Coursing  under  wreaths  of  snow, 
Till  I  hear  my  pulses  thrill, 
In  my  chamber,  lone  and  still. 

Oft  may  spirit-voices  float 
Round  me  like  zEolian  note, 
Echoes  of  the  heart's  glad  hours, 
Angels  of  life's  passion-flowers! 
Glad  I  listen  to  their  strain, 
Often  may  they  come  again, 
In  wild  power,  my  heart  to  move, 
For  the  Soul  of  Life  is  Love! 
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A  council  of  war  was  now  held  on  board  the  Samuel  Roberts,  at 
which,  after  due  deliberation,  we  decided  not  to  abandon  the  expedi- 
tion and  return  to  San  Francisco,  as  was  suggested  by  some  of  the 
party,  but  to  continue  our  explorations  to  the  northward,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  TJmpqua  river.  Accordingly  our  course  was  laid  coastwise 
in  the  direction  indicated.  On  the  second  day  from  Rogue  river,  we 
had  attained  the  latitude  noted  on  the  chart  as  that  of  the  TJmpqua. 
Doubtful,  however,  of  the  correctness  of  the  said  chart,  and  seeing 
no  indentation  in  the  Coast  Range  at  that  point,  while  just  north  of 
Cape  Blanco,  indications  of  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  were  very 
evident,  the  vessel  was  headed  toward  what  has  since  been  proven 
to  be  Koose  Bay.  Fate,  however,  is  generally  opposed  to  the  success 
of  large  companies  in  California,  and  in  this  instance,  in  particular, 
she  had  determined  that  we.  should  not  be  the  discoverers  of  the  val- 
uable coal-beds  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  that  bay.  For  two  days  we 
lay  becalmed  off  the  mouth  of  the  Koose — distant  not  more  than 
twenty  miles, — when  about  noon  of  the  third  day,  a  black  speck  was 
seen  approaching  the  vessel  from  the  northward.  Our  glasses  were 
brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  by-and-by,  we  were  boarded  by  a  crew  of 
Urupqua  natives,  who  had  crossed  that  dangerous  bar  in  a  sharp  little 
"dug-out,"  and  paddled  that  long  distance  to  pilot  us  in.  A  whale 
boat  was  promptly  lowered  from  the  schooner,  and  at  six  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  on  the  sixth  of  August  1850,  we  landed  in  safety  at  Winchester 
cove,  just  inside  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of 
water  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  wildest  exultation  now  took  the  place  of  the  doubtful  and 
despondent  feelings  caused  by  our  previous  want  of  success.  As  the 
canoe  returned  to  the  schooner  that  night,  with  its  crew  of  Indians 
and  two  of  our  own  party,  the  hail  of  the  helmsman,  "  Hurrah  boys, 
your  fortune  is  made,"  was  answered  by  three-times-three  for  our  gol- 
den prospect.  Our  carronade  was  loaded — the  flag  made  on  the  pas- 
sage by  our  own  hands  was  run  up  to  the  mast-head — our  small-arms 
were  all  charged,— and  crossing  the  bar  with  a  light  leading  wind,  we 
made  the  woods  and  hills  ring  again  with  the  unwonted  sounds  of  the 
white  man's  mirth.  We  were  heartily  welcomed  by  a  party  of  three 
Oregonian  explorers,  who  had  come  down  from  the  valley  above  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  U.  S.  Surveying  Schooner  Ewing,  for 
which  vessel  they  had  mistaken  ours, — and  rightly  conceiving  the 
exchange  well-calculated  to  advance  their  own  interests  as  claim-hold- 
ers on  the  river,  their  valuable  aid  was  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
promotion  of  our  objects.  As  at  the  Rogue  river,  we  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  fleet  of  canoes,  loaded  with  fish,  berries  and  crabs,  all 
of  which  were  freely  presented  us  by  the  natives,  who  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  the  "Bostons"  through  their  intercourse  with  the 
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Hudson  Bay  Company,  at  Fort  Umpqua — fifty  miles  in  the  interior. 
That  night  it  is  reported  that  some  of  our  men  were  decidedly  "  over 
the  bay."  Water — especially  fresh  water, — was  voted  "  an  excellent 
beverage  for  Indians  and  fishes,"  and  various  toasts  to  the  "  head  of 
navigation,"  were  most  incontinently  responded  to. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning,  the  schooner  was  got  under  way 
for  the  exploration  of  the  river.  Preceded  by  a  boat  ordered  to  take 
soundings,  and  under  charge  of  an  Indian  pilot,  we  commenced  the 
ascent  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  streams  ever  navigated  by  sails  or 
steam.  The  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  straight,  flowing  between 
banks  of  dense  foliage,  and  flanked  almost  the  whole  distance  by  high 
rolling  or  precipitous  hills,  reminding  you  constantly  of  the  Hudson 
at  the  Highlands.  For  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
furnishing  always  from  two  to  seven  fathoms  in  the  channel,  excepting 
in  one  spot,  about  eight  miles  below  the  now  flourishing  town  of 
Scottsburg,  where  a  bar  of  "shingle,"  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  1000 
feet  in  hight,  reduces  the  depth  to  eight  feet  at  high  water.  In  the 
excitement  of  discovery,  the  crew  of  the  boat  did  not  stop  to  report 
this  shoal  to  the  vessel,  but  making  the  most  of  the  fair  wind,  pushed 
on  to  the  head  of  navigation,  which  they  reached  in  about  five  hours, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  returning  to  the  schooner,  there  she 
lay  sure  enough,  high  and  dry  on  the  bar, — the  company  scattered  in 
all  directions  over  the  hills.  Some  were  employed  gathering  mint  for 
the  very  suspicious  use  or  abuse  to  which  that  savory  plant  is  some- 
times subjected.  Some  had  climbed  the  slanting  precipices,  and  rolling 
stones  from  the  top  thereof,  were  amusing  themselves  by  showering 
into  the  river  below,  the  cart-loads  of  rocks  brought  down  in  their 
descent.  Some  were  fishing,  others  bathing.  A  modicum  of  indig- 
nation at  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the  boat's  crew,  was  of  course  vented 
on  their  luckless  heads,  but  this  was  soon  counterbalanced  by  the  news 
they  brought  of  the  feasibility  of  the  town  project  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapid  above.  In  high  spirits  at  our  prospective  good  luck,  "  all  hands 
and  the  cook "  somehow  or  other  determined  to  put  an  end  to  our 
remaining  stock  of  brandy.  A  soup  tureen  of  mint-juleps  was  con- 
cocted, and  if  the  Ancient  Gentleman  was  not  elevated  to  the  main 
truck  that  night,  it  was  certainly  not  for  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  his  assistant  King  Alcohol.  Imagine  thirty  men,  all  cooped 
up  in  a  little  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  each  more  or  less  "  obfustica- 
ted,"  and  making  the  welkin  ring  again,  with  the  vociferous  eloquence 
usually  developed  under  such  circumstances  !  Of  course  all  were  not 
alike  affected.  The  captain  was  crazy  on  the  subject  of  the  "  head 
of  navigation,"  protesting  loudly  that  the  vessel  had  reached  that 
desirable  locality,  and  that  she  should  never  leave  it  till  our  fortunes 
were  all  in  our  pockets !  The  second  mate  fancied  himself  master, 
and  undertook  to  insist  on  his  right  and  privilege  as  such.  Strange 
to  say,  in  a  scuffle  that  ensued,  he  found  himself  most  rebelliously 
dropped  over  the  side,  by  one  of  his  mutinous  passengers,  where  a 
cold  bath  soon  produced  a  revolution  in  his  ideas.  In  the  hight  of 
the  excitement  produced  by  this  unwarrantable  use  of  cold  water  on 
such  an  occasion,  a  sober-sided  wag  quietly  sent  the  contents  of  the 
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brandy  keg  to  keep  company  with  the  would-be-captain,  whereupon 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  outrage  was  uproariously  voted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  delegated  to  represent  the  expe- 
dition at  the  first  conference  of  the  order  hereafter  to  be  holden  in  the 
Umpqua  Valley.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  first  effusion 
of  the  "  fire  water  "  into  the  limpid  stream  of  the  Umpqua  had  all  the 
effect  of  a  christening.  That  interesting  locality  received  forthwith  the 
name  of  "  Brandy  Bar  ;"  and  should  you,  classic  reader,  ever  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  stalled  for  an  hour  or  so  on  its  stony  bottom,  fail 
not  to  remember  it  is  your  duty  as  a  good  citiz  en  to  punish  at  least 
one  brandy  cocktail  to  the  memory  of  the  Samuel  Roberts  and  her 
gallant  crew  ! 

The  next  morning  brought  us  in  due  course,  to  the  foot  of  the  rapid, 
where  we  found  the  only  available  spot  for  building  had  already 
been  "claimed"  by  our  new  made  friend,  Capt.  Scott,  whose  name 
the  settlement  bears.  In  consideration  of  our  services  in  opening  the 
river  to  navigation  and  commerce,  the  Captain  quitclaimed  one  fourth 
of  his  claim,  or  160  acres,  including  all  of  the  level  land  below  the 
rapids,  to  the  company  ;  and  having  made  a  few  surveys,  arrangements 
were  made  for  exploring  the  valley  above,  as  far  as  our  time  and  pro- 
visions would  permit.  Our  first  stopping  place  was  at  Fort  Umpqua, 
a  station  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Compa- 
ny. We  were  here  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Gagnier,  the  local 
agent  and  his  assistant,  who  placed  the  fort  and  its  contents  at  our 
service.  This  establishment  is  deserving  of  something  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  The  enclosure  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  about  100 
feet  long  by  80  deep.  The  pickets  forming  the  stockade  are  twenty 
feet  high,  and  furnish  a  secure  defense  against  the  arrows  of  the  sava- 
ges. Within  the  enclosure  are  a  number  of  houses,  solidly  constructed 
of  hewn  timber  and  filled  (at  times)  with  the  stores,  skins  and  produce, 
which  constitute  the  Company's  stock  in  trade.  The  grounds  around 
were  partly  under  cultivation  at  the  time,  and  fine  crops  of  wheat 
and  potatoes  argued  well  for  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  This 
post  is  the  most  southern  of  the  Company's  possessions  in  Oregon,  but 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  our  enterprising  readers,  for  thirteen  years 
had  its  agents  packed  all  their  goods  to  and  from  Fort  Yancouver  on 
the  Columbia,  distant  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  a  mountain 
path,  without  ever  knowing  that  the  Umpqua  was  accessible  to  their 
vessels  ;  and  that  too  when  the  establishment  was  but  sixteen  miles 
from  the  head  of  navigation  ! .  The  trade  of  the  post  had  greatly 
fallen  off  at  the  period  of  our  visit-,  owing  partly  to  the  destruction 
of  game,  but  principally  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  In- 
dians. The  small-pox  and  kindred  diseases,  had  some  years  ago  thin- 
ned out  the  Umpqua  tribe,  so  that  hardly  a  tenth  of  their  former 
numbers  remained.  Of  course  the  rise  in  property  consequent  on  our 
explorations,  was  forseen  by  Mr.  Gagnier,  and  we  presume  by  this 
time,  when  the  Fort  "  claim,"  then  valueless,  may  be  considered  worth 
$20,000,  and  a  thriving  population  has  settled  around  him,  that  he 
considers  his  attentions  to  us  as  having  proved  a  good  investment. 

From  this  point,  the  Company  separated.     One  party  set  out  for 
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the  ferry  on  the  South  Umpqua,  distant  some  forty  miles  south-easterly 
from  the  Fort.  Auother  took  the  trail  up  Elk  river,  to  the  farm  of 
Jesse  Applegate,  Esq.,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  Oregonian 
wilderness  ;  a  man  as  distinguished  for  his  attainments  as  a  scientific 
engineer  as  for  his  general  sagacity  and  public  spirit.  Under  his 
advice  the  remainder  of  the  exploration  was  in  a  great  measure  con- 
ducted. Three  weeks  of  industrious  research  among  the  woods  and 
plains  of  Umpqua  valley,  enabled  us  to  select  four  advantageous  sites 
for  future  settlements,  instead  of  one,  as  orignally  intended.  One  of 
these  was  named  Umpqua  City,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  This  location  comprised  originally  twelve  hund- 
red and  eighty  acres  of  land,  which  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day  was  duly  plotted  into  seven  thousand  lots  and  divided  among  the 
stockholders  by  lot.  At  present,  four  years  after  date,  it  contains 
three  buildings  and  a  population  of  one  white  man  and  forty  Indians, 
who  by  the  way,  must  be  squatters,  as  they  have  never  bought  or 
leased  their  lands  from  any  rightful  lot-holder  !  The  second  location 
was  at  Scottsburg,  where  a  few  dozen  lots  were  all  that  the  spot  allowed 
room  for.  These,  as  at  Umpqua  City,  were  likewise  disposed  of  by 
lottery.  This  position  now  contains  a  population  of  five  hundred, 
more  or  less,  and  is  the  center  of  a  thriving  trade.  It  is  in  fact  the 
best  distributing  point  in  Southern  Oregon,  and  many  a  snug  little 
fortune  has  been  made  by  its  shrewd  inhabitants,  in  their  operations 
between  the  interior  and  San  Francisco.  The  third  site  was  denomi- 
nated Elkton,  from  Elk  river,  at  whose  junction  with  the  Umpqua  the 
place  is  situated.  It  is  a  beautiful  site,  directly  opposite  the  Fort, 
but  never  has  been  the  scene  of  any  business  of  consequence.  The 
fourth  was  named  Winchester,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Company 
from  the  original  claimant,  who  had  established  a  valuable  ferry  at 
that  point.  It  occupies  the  natural  center  of  the  valley,  and  is  now 
the  county  seat.  Owing  to  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Company's 
agent  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  a  vexatious  law-suit  has 
alone  resulted  from  the  purchase,  while  the  progress  of  the  place, 
though  rapid,  has  been  retarded  by  the  conflicting  claims  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  soil.  From  our  examinations  and  surveys,  we  were 
enabled  to  make  a  statement  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Umpqua 
valley,  such  as  had  never  been  expected  by  the  public.  We  found  rich 
bottoms,  abundant  timber  and  valuable  water-power.  We  found  gold  and 
coal ;  quarries  of  Sandstone  and  inexhaustible  fisheries.  We  found  a 
good  harbor  and  the  only  practicable  water-course  through  the  Coast 
Range,  from  Astoria  to  San  Francisco.  We  opened  to  our  fellow- 
citiz  ens  an  opportunity  to  make  their  fortunes  by  all  these  means,  and 
by  many  have  these  opportunities  been  improved,  though  the  men 
whose  enterprise  first  led  the  way  there,  have  long  since  been  forgot- 
ten, or  are  remembered  only  with  ill-will  or  malediction.  So  mote  it 
be  !  The  pioneers  in  every  useful  undertaking  are  seldom  those  who 
profit  thereby.  It  is  for  others  to  gather  the  fruit,  which  their  hands 
have  planted. 

After  having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  full  value  of  our  discoveries, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Company  re-embarked  at  Scottsburg,  and 
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dropped  down  the  river  to  our  first  anchorage.  A  day  or  two  of 
delay,  while  waiting  for  a  favorable  breeze,  was  spent  in  surveying  the 
harbor,  correct  maps  whereof  were  obtained  by  our  surveyors.  The 
bar  was  then  crossed  in  safety  and  in  eight  days  thereafter  the  Samuel 
Roberts  was  once  more  swinging  at  her  anchors  in  the  beautiful  har- 
bor of  San  Francisco.  We  here  learned  of  the  failure  of  Simmons, 
Hutchinson  &  Co.,  and  of  course  of  the  loss  of  all  our  little  capital ;  and 
finding  themselves  placed  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  want  of 
funds  on  one  hand,  and  abandonment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  on 
the  other,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  contractors  soon  involved 
themselves  in  hopeless  difficulties.  Their  report  excited  much  atten- 
tion, and  a  brisk  emigration  immediately  followed  its  publication.  But 
to  those  who  had  originated  the  undertaking,  the  Company  looked  to 
carry  it  on,  while  the  former  had  neither  funds  nor  credit  whereon  to 
base  their  operations.  The  consequence  is  soon  told.  Congress  pas- 
sed the  famous  Land  Law  of  Oregon  just  after  the  return  of  the  Expe- 
dition ;  one  clause  of  which  makes  it  impossible  for  Companies  or  non- 
residents to  hold  lands  for  the  purposes  of  speculation.  Consequently 
no  patent  could  ever  issue  to  us,  and  the  stock  vanished  at  once.  The 
loss  of  one  vessel  loaded  with  piles,  and  a  long  and  ruinous  detention  of 
another,  coupled  with  a  fall  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  piles, 
soon  overwhelmed  the  Contractors  with  debt.  An  assignment  was 
the  result, — and  within  five  months  from  the  sailing  of  the  Samuel 
Roberts,  not  a  man  of  those  who  returned  from  the  Expedition  was 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  "Umpqua  country. 


A    LOVE    SONG. 


Dear  lady :  empress  of  my  heart ; 

Oh !  passing  fair ;  oh  !  passing  sweet : 
I  "watch  thy  crimson  flashes  dart 

Like  red  auroras  through  the  heat. 
Oh!  lift  those  drooping  lids,  and  let 

The  starry  light  fall  faint  and  dim ; 
I  tremble,  now  our  eyes  have  met, 

And  I  have  "touched  thy  garment's  rim." 

Pillow  my  head  upon  thy  breast, 

And  I  will  gaze  into  thine  eyes, 
That  I  may  see  thy  love  confessed 

Like  trembling  stars  in  evening  skies. 
Thy  heart  is  beating  loud  and  fast, 

I  feel  it  pulse  against  my  cheek: 
Oh!  happy  hour  that  cannot  last; 

Oh!  sweet,  sweet  lips  that  dare  not  speak. 

Oh!  love,  thy  kisses  fall  like  rain 

Upon  my  barren  lips ;  thy  breath 
Is  summer  incense,  and  my  brain 

Reels  wild  and  giddy  unto  death. 
Clasp  me  still  closer  to  thy  heart, 

And  bathe  me  with  those  tears  divine. 
Oh!  never,  never  shall  we  part, 

Sweet,  blushing  rose,  and  jewel  mine. 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

BT     SHIRLEY. 

LETTER    SEVENTH. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

From  oxtk  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  October  7,  1851. 

You  will  perchance  be  surprised,  dear  M.,  to  receive  a  letter  from 
me  dated  Indian,  instead  of  Rich  Bar  ;  but  as  many  of  F's  most  in- 
timate friends  reside  at  this  settlement,  he  concluded  to  build  his  log 
cabin  here. 

Solemn  council  was  held  upon  the  ways  and  means  of  getting  "  Dame 
Shirely "  to  her  new  home.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  she  had 
better  mount  her  fat  mule  and  ride  over  the  hill,  as  all  agreed  that  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  she  would  be  able  to  cross  the  logs  and 
jump  the  rocks,  which  would  bar  her  way  by  the  water-passage.  But 
that  obstinate  little  personage,  who  has  always  been  haunted  with  a 
passionate  desire  to  do  every  thing  which  people  said  she  could  not  do, 
made  up  her  wilful  mind  immediately  to  go  by  the  river.  Behold  then, 
the  "  Dame  "  on  her  winding  way,  escorted  by  a  deputation  of  Indian 
Barian's,  which  had  come  up  for  that  important  purpose. 

It  is  impossible,  my  sister,  for  any  power  of  language  over  which  I 
have  command,  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  wild  grandeur  and 
the  awful  magnificence  of  the  scenery  in  this  vicinity.  This  Fork  of 
the  Feather  river,  comes  down  very  much  "  as  the  water  does  at  Lo- 
dore  ;"  now  gliding  along  with  a  liquid  measure,  like  a  river  in  a  dream, 
and  anon  bursting  into  a  thousand  glittering  foam-beads  over  the  huge 
rocks,  which  rise  dark,  solemn  and  weird-like,  in  its  midst.  The  cros- 
sings are  formed  of  logs,  often  moss-grown.  Only  think  how  charm- 
ingly picturesque,  to  eyes  wearied  with  the  costly  masonry,  or  carpen- 
try of  the  bridges  at  home.  At  every  step  gold  diggers  or  their  ope- 
rations greet  your  vision.  Sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  dam  ;  some- 
times in  that  of  a  river,  turned  slightly  from  its  channel,  to  aid 
the  indefatigable  gold  hunters  in  their  mining  projects.  Now,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  you  will  see  a  long-torn, — a  huge  machine  invented  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  the  ore  from  its  native  element  ;  or  a  man 
busily  engaged  in  working  a  rocker, — a  much  smaller  and  simpler  ma- 
chine, used  for  the  same  object ;  or  more  primitive  still,  some  solitary 
prospecter,  with  a  pan  of  dirt  in  his  hands,  which  he  is  carefully  wash- 
ing at  the  water's  edge,  to  see  if  he  can  "  get  the  color,"  as  it  is  tech- 
nically phrased,  which  means  literally  the  smallest  particle  of  gold. 

As  we  approached  Indian  Bar,  the  path  led  several  times  fearfully 
near  deep  holes,  from  which  the  laborers  were  gathering  their  yellow 
harvest;  and  "Dame  Shirley's"  small  head  swam  dizzily  as  she  crept 
shudderingly  by. 

The  first  thing  which  attracted  my  attention,  as  my  new  home  came 
in  view,  was  the  blended  blue,  red  and  white  of  the  American  banner, 
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undulating  like  a  many-colored  snake  amid  the  lofty  verdure  of  the 
cedars  which  garland  the  brown  brow  of  the  hill  behind  our  cabin. 
This  flag  was  suspended  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last,  by  a  patriotic 
sailor,  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  to  which  he  attached  it, 
cutting  away  the  branches  as  he  descended,  until  it  stood  among  its 
stately  brethren,  a  beautiful  moss-wreathed  Liberty  pole,  flinging  to 
the  face  of  Heaven  the  glad  colors  of  the  Free. 

When  I  attempt,  dear  M.,  to  describe  one  of  these  spots  to  you,  I 
regret  more  than  ever,  the  ill-health  of  my  childhood,  which  prevented 
my  obtaining  any  degree  of  excellence  in  sketching  from  Nature.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  interruption  to  my  artistic  education,  I  might, 
with  a  few  touches  of  the  pencil  or  the  brush,  give  you  the  place  and 
its  surroundings.  But  alas  !  my  feeble  pen  will  convey  to  you  a  very 
faint  idea  of  its  savage  beauty. 

This  bar  is  so  small,  that  it  seems  impossible  that  the  tents  and 
cabins  scattered  over  it  can  amount  to  a  dozen  ;  there  are,  however, 
twenty  in  all,  including  those  formed  of  calico  shirts  and  pine  boughs. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  paths  leading  to  the  different  tenements, 
the  entire  level  is  covered  with  mining  holes,  on  the  edges  of  which 
lie  the  immense  piles  of  dirt  and  stones  which  have  been  removed 
from  the  excavations.  There  is  a  deep  pit  in  front  of  our  cabin  and 
another  at  the  side  of  it;  though  they  are  not  worked,  as  when  "pros- 
pected," they  did  not  "  yield  the  color." 

Not  a  spot  of  verdure  is  to  be  seen  on  this  place  ;  but  the  glorious 
hills  rising  on  every  side  vested  in  foliage  of  living  green,  make  am- 
ple amends  for  the  sterility  of  the  tiny  level  upon  which  we  camp. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  infinitely  more  charming  than  that  of  Rich 
Bar.  The  river  in  hue  of  a  vivid  emerald — as  if  it  reflected  the  hue 
of  the  fir  trees  above, — bordered  with  a  band  of  dark  red,  caused  by 
the  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the  different  sluices,  ditches, 
long-toms,  etc.,  which  meander  from  the  hill  just  back  of  the  Bar, 
wanders  musically  along.  Across  the  river  and  in  front  of  us, 
rises  nearly  perpendicularly,  a  group  of  mountains,  the  summits  of 
which  are  broken  into  many  beautifully  cut  conical  and  pyramidal 
peaks.  At  the  foot  and  left  of  these  eminences,  and  a  little  below 
our  Bar,  lies  Missouri  Bar,  which  is  reached  from  this  spot  by  a  log 
bridge.  Around  the  latter,  the  river  curves  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent 
and  singularly  enough,  the  mountain  rising  behind  this  bend  in  the 
stream,  outlines  itself  against  the  lustrous  Heaven,  in  a  shape  as  exact 
and  perfect  as  the  moon  herself  in  her  first  quarter.  Within  one  horn 
of  this  crescent,  the  water  is  a  mass  of  foam  sparkles,  and  it  plays 
upon  the  rocks  which  line  its  bed  an  everlasting  dirge  suggestive  of 
the  "  grand  forever  "  of  the  ocean. 

At  present  the  sun  does  not  condescend  to  shine  upon  Indian  Bar 
at  all,  and  the  old  settlers  tell  me  that  he  will  not  smile  upon  us  for 
the  next  three  months;  but  he  nestles  lovingly  in  patches  of  golden 
glory,  all  along  the  brows  of  the  different  hills  around  us,  and  now 
and  then  stoops  to  kiss  the  topmost  wave  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Bio  de  las  Plumas. 

The  first  artificial  elegance  which  attracts  your  vision,  is  a  large  rag 
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shanty,  roofed,  however,  with  a  rude  kind  of  shingles,  over  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  painted  in  red  capitals,  ("to  what  base  uses  do  we 
come  at  last,")  the  name  of  the  great  Humboldt  spelt  without  the  d. 
This  is  the  only  hotel  in  this  vicinity,  and  as  there  is  a  really  excellent 
bowling  alley  attached  to  it,  and  the  bar-room  has  a  floor  upon  which 
the  miners  can  dance,  and,  above  all,  a  cook  who  can  play  the  violin, 
it  is  very  popular.  But  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the  swaggering 
air  of  some  of  the  drinkers,  reminds  us  that  it  is  no^^ce  for  a  lady, 
so  we  will  pass  through  the  dining  room  and  emergfig  at  the  kitchen, 
in  a  step  or  two  reach  our  log  cabin.  Enter  my  dear;  you  are  per- 
fectly welcome  ;  besides,  we  could  not  keep  you  out  if  we  would,  as 
there  is  not  even  a  latch  on  the  canvas  door,  though  we  really  intend 
in  a  day  or  two  to  have  a  hook  put  on  to  it. 

The  room  into  which  we  have  just  entered  is  about  twenty  feet 
square.  It  is  lined  over  the  top  with  white  cotton  cloth,  the  breadths 
of  which  being  sewed  together  only  in  spots,  stretch  gracefully  apart 
in  many  places,  giving  one  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  shingles  above. 
The  skies  are  hung  with  a  gaudy  chintz,  which  I  consider  a  perfect 
marvel  of  calico  printing.  The  artist  seems  to  have  exhausted  him- 
self on  roses  ;  from  the  largest  cabbage,  down  to  the  tiniest  Burgundy, 
he  has  arranged  them  in  every  possible  variety  of  wreath,  garland, 
boquet,  and  single  flower ;  they  are  of  all  stages  of  growth,  from  ear- 
lies  bud-hood  up  to  the  ravishing  beauty  of  the  "  last  rose  of  summer." 
Nor  has  he  confined  himself  to  the  colors  usually  worn  by  this  lovely 
plant;  but,  with  the  daring  of  a  great  genius  soaring  above  nature, 
worshiping  the  ideal  rather  than  the  real,  he  has  painted  them  brown, 
purple,  green,  black  and  blue.  It  would  need  a  floral  catalogue  to 
give  you  the  names  of  all  the  varieties  which  bloom  upon  the  calico  ; 
but,  judging  by  the  shapes — which  really  are  much  like  the  originals — 
I  can  swear  to  moss  roses,  Burgundies,  York  and  Lancaster,  tea  roses, 
and  multifioras. 

A  curtain  of  the  above  described  chintz,  (I  shall  hem  it  at  the 
first  opportunity),  divides  off  a  portion  of  the  room,  behind  which 
stands  a  bedstead  that  in  ponderosity  leaves  the  Empire  couches  far 
behind.  But  before  I  attempt  the  furniture  let  me  finish  describing 
the  cabin  itself. 

The  fireplace  is  built  of  stones  and  mud,  the  chimney  finished  off  with 
alternate  layers  of  rough  sticks  and  this  same  rude  mortar  ;  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  it  is  built  inside,  as  it  was  thought  that  arrange- 
ment would  make  the  room  more  comfortable  ;  and  you  may  imagine 
the  queer  appearance  of  this  unfinished  pile  of  stones,  mud  and  sticks. 
The  mantle-piece — remember  that  on  this  portion  of  a  great  building, 
some  artists,  by  their  exquisite  workmanship,  have  become  world  re- 
nowned— is  formed  of  a  beam  of  wood,  covered  with  strips  of  tin 
procured  from  cans,  upon  which  still  remain  in  black  hieroglyphics,  the 
names  of  the  different  eatables  which  they  formerly  contained.  Two 
smooth  stones — how  delightfully  primitive — do  duty  as  fire-dogs.  I 
suppose  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  civil  to  call  a  hole  two  feet 
square  in  one  side  of  the  room,  a  window,  although  it  is  as  yet  guiltless 
of  glass.     F.  tried -to  coax  the  proprietor  of  the  Empire  to  let  him 
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have  a  window  from  that  pine  and  canvas  palace;  but  he  of  course 
declined,  as  to  part  with  it  would  really  inconvenience  himself ;  so  F. 
has  sent  to  Marysville  for  some  glass,  though  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  snow  will  render  the  trail  impassible  for  mules  before  we  can 
get  it.  In  this  case,  we  shall  tack  up  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
should  it  chance  at  any  time  to  be  very  cold,  hang  a  blanket  before 
the  opening.  At  present  the  weather  is  so  mild  that  it  is  pleasanter 
as  it  is,  though  we  have  a  fire  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  more, 
however,  for  luxury  than  because  we  really  need  it.  For  my  part,  I 
almost  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  any  glass,  for  you  will 
perhaps  remember  that  it  was  a  pet  habit  of  mine,  in  my  own  room, 
to  sit  by  a  great  fire  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  my  window  open. 

One  of  our  friends  had  nailed  up  an  immense  quantity  of  unhemmed 
cotton  cloth — very  coarse — in  front  of  this  opening,  and  as  he  evident- 
ly prided  himself  upon  the  elegant  style  in  which  he  had  arranged  the 
drapery,  it  went  to  my  heart  to  take  it  down,  and  suspend  in  its  place 
some  pretty  blue  linen  curtains  which  I  had  brought  from  the  valley. 
My  toilet  table  is  formed  of  a  trunk  elevated  upon  two  claret  cases, 
and  by  draping  it  with  some  more  of  the  blue  linen  neatly  fringed,  it 
really  will  look  quite  handsome,  and  when  I  have  placed  upon  it  my 
rosewood  work-box,  a  large  cushion  of  crimson  brocade,  some  Chinese 
ornaments  of  exquisitely  carved  ivory,  and  two  or  three  Bohemian 
glass  cologne  stands,  it  would  not  disgrace  a  lady's  chamber  at  home. 

Tne  looking-glass  is  one  of  those  which  come  in  paper  cases  for 
doll's  houses ;  how  different  from  the  full  length  Psyches  so  almost  in- 
dispensible  to  a  dressing-room  in  the  States. 

The  wash-stand  is  another  trunk  covered  with  a  towel,  upon  which 
you  will  see  for  bowl,  a  large  vegetable  dish,  for  ewer,  a  common  sized 
dining  pitcher ;  near  this,  upon  a  small  cask,  is  placed  a  pail,  which 
is  daily  filled  with  water  from  the  river.  I  brought  with  me  from 
Marysville  a  handsome  carpet,  a  hair  mattrass,  pillows,  a  profusion  of 
bed  linen,  quilts,  blankets,  towels,  &c,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  oddity 
of  most  of  my  furniture,  I  am  in  reality  as  thoroughly  comfortable 
here  as  I  could  be  in  the  most  elegant  palace. 

We  have  four  chairs  which  were  brought  from  the  Empire.  I  seri- 
ously proposed  having  three-legged  stools ;  with  my  usual  desire  for 
symmetry  I  thought  that  they  would  be  more  in  keeping;  but  as  I 
was  told  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  them  made, 
I  was  fain  to  put  up  with  mere  chairs;  so  you  see  that  even  in  the 
land  of  gold  itself,  one  cannot  have  everything  that  she  desires.  An 
ingenious  individual  in  the  neighborhood,  blessed  with  a  large  bump 
for  mechanics  and  good  nature,  made  me  a  sort  of  wide  bench,  which 
covered  with  a  neat  plaid,  looks  quite  sofa-like.  A  little  pine  table 
with  oil-cloth  tacked  over  the  top  of  it,  stands  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  upon  which  are  arranged  the  chess  and  cribbage  boards.  There 
is  a  larger  one  for  dining  purposes,  and  as  unpainted  pine  has  always 
a  most  dreary  look,  F.  went  every  where  in  search  of  oil-cloth  for  it, 
but  there  was  none  on  any  of  the  bars;  at  last  "  Ned,"  the  Humboldt 
Paganini,  remembered  two  old  monte  table  covers,  which  had  been 
thrown  aside  as  useless.     I  received  them  thankfully,  and  with  my 
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planning  and  Ned's  mechanical  genius,  we  patched  up  quite  a  respec- 
table covering  ;  to  be  sure,  the  ragged  condition  of  the  primitive 
material,  compelled  us  to  have  at  one  end  an  extra  border,  but  that 
only  agreeably  relieved  the  monotony.  I  must  mention  that  the  floor 
is  so  uneven  that  no  article  of  furniture  gifted  with  four  legs  pretends 
to  stand  upon  but  three  at  once,  so  that  the  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  re- 
mind you  constantly  of  a  dog  with  a  sore  foot. 

At  each  end  of  the  mantle-piece  is  arranged  a  candlestick,  not, 
much  to  my  regret,  a  block  of  wood  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  it, 
but  a  real  brittania-ware  candlestick;  the  space  between  is  gaily  orna- 
mented with  F.'s  meerschaum,  several  styles  of  clay  pipes,  cigars, 
cigaritos,  and  every  procurable  variety  of  tobacco  ;  for  you  know  the 
aforesaid  individual  is  a  perfect  devotee  of  the  Indian  weed.  If  I 
should  give  you  a  month  of  Sundays  you  would  never  guess  what  we 
use  in  lieu  of  a  book-case,  so  I  will  put  you  out  of  your  misery  by  in- 
forming you  instantly  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  candle- 
box,  which  contains  the  library,  consisting  of  a  bible  and  prayer-book, 
Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lowell's  Fable  for 
Critics,  Walton's  Complete  Angler  and  some  Spanish  books — spiritual 
instead  of  material  lights,  you  see. 

There,  my  dainty  Lady  Molly,  I  have  given  you,  I  fear,  a  weari- 
somely minute  description  of  my  new  home.  How  would  you  like  to 
winter  in  such  an  abode  ?  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  newspapers, 
no  churches,  lectures,  concerts  or  theaters;  no  fresh  books,  no  shop- 
ping, calling  nor  gossiping  little  tea-drinkings ;  no  parties,  no  balls,  no 
picnics,  no  tableaux,  no  charades,  no  latest  fashions,  no  daily  mail, 
(we  have  an  express  once  a  month,)  no  promenades,  no  rides  nor 
drives  ;  no  vegetables  but  potatoes  and  onions,  no  milk,  no  eggs,  no 
nothing  ?  Now  I  expect  to  be  very  happy  here.  This  strange,  odd 
life,  fascinates  me.  As  for  churches,  "  the  groves  were  God's  first 
temples,"  "  and  for  the  strength  of  the  hills,  the  Swiss  mountains  bless 
him  ; "  and  as  to  books,  I  read  Shakespeare,  David,  Spencer,  Paul, 
Coleridge,  Burns  and  Shelley  which  are  never  old.  In  good  sooth  I 
fancy  that  nature  intended  me  for  an  Arab  or  some  other  Nomadic 
barbarian,  and  by  mistake  my  soul  got  packed  up  in  a  christianized 
set  of  bones  and  muscles.  How  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  content  my- 
self to  live  in  a  decent,  proper,  well-behaved  house,  where  toilet 
tables  are  toilet  tables,  and  not  an  ingenious  combination  of  trunk 
and  claret  cases,  where  lanterns  are  not  broken  bottles,  book  cases  not 
candle  boxes,  and  trunks  not  wash-stands,  but  every  article  of  furni- 
ture, instead  of  being  a  make-shift,  is  its  own  useful  and  elegantly  fin- 
ished self.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  however,  when  too  much 
appalled  at  the  hum-drumish  prospect,  I  console  myself  with  the  beau- 
tiful promises,  "  that  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and 
"  as  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be,"  and  trust  that  when  it  is 
again  my  lot  to  live  amid  thejefinements  and  luxuries  of  civilization  , 
that  I  shall  endure  them  with  becoming  philosophy  and  fortitude. 
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A    SONG    FOR    THE    TIMES. 

BY     MRS.     HOODIE: 
Author  of  "Roughing  it  in  tho  Bush,"  etc.  etc. 

Awake!  there's  work  abroad, 

For  men  and  nations  too; 
Up,  sleepers — take  the  sword, 

Lest  tyrants  conquer  you! 
Yes,  rise  from  peaceful  slumbers, 

The  flag  must  be  unfurled; 
When  despots  league  in  numbers, 

To  trample  on  the  world — 
To  quench  in  blood  and  ruin 

The  rights  of  honest  men; 
Up,  brethren,  up!    be  doing, 

Nor  stop  to  question  "  when  ?  " 

'Tis  bow; — the  growing  storm 

Looms  darker  every  hour; 
Rise,  ye  high-hearted  and  free-born. 

Strike,  while  ye  have  the  power, 
For  all  men  hold  most  dear, 

For  what  your  fathers  fought; 
Unpurchased  prayer  and  conscience  clear, 

And  truths  by  martyrs  taught; — 
For  home  and  altars  free, 

Unfettered  port  and  press, 
For  man  and  liberty, 

For  God!  and  nothing  less. 

To  break  once  more  the  iron  yoke 

Your  fathers  burst  in  twain; 
Who  deemed  its  power  for  ever  broke; — 

Rise  up  and  smite  again. 
Barbaric  Russia  rears 

In  Liberty's  stern  face 
Her  host  of  serried  spears, 

Her  hordes  of  savage  race; 
To  crush  all  moral  worth, 

Both  human  and  divine, 
And  banish  freemen  from  the  earth, 

In  dungeons  dark  to  pine. 

Wake!  wake!  Columbia  wake! 

Thy  star-gemmed  scroll  unfurled 
Shall  bid  the  despot  quake — 

Regenerate  the  world! 
Join  with  thy  British  sire 

To  crush  the  common  foe, 
With  all  the  warrior's  fire, 

The  patinot's  sacred  glow. 
Give  freedom  to  the  slave, 

By  tyrants  forced  to  groan; — 
Be  truly  great  and  barve, 

Emancipate  tliiue  own  I 
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By  Poland's  groans  and  cries, 

By  trampled  Hungary — 
Call  on  thy  freemen  to  arise 

For  outraged  Liberty! 
By  Italy's  dull  chains, 

Rusted  with  blood  and  tears — 
By  brave  Circassia,  that  maintains 

A  hopeless  war  of  years; 
Strike  for  each  prostrate  land, 

Now  doomed  to  crouch  and  bleed; 
Lift  high  the  avenger's  hand, 

In  Europe's  hour  of  need. 

"When  crowns  and  thrones  have  passed, 

Like  pageants  of  a  day, 
And  men  shall  own  at  last, 

The  mild  Redeemer's  sway — 
And  truth  and  moral  worth 

O'er  all  the  world  shall  be 
Man's  highest  claim  to  birth — 

His  true  nobility; — 
And  one  religion  shall  unite 

Each  adverse  race  and  creed, 
And  faith  shine  stainless  as  the  light, 

That  all  who  run  may  read — 
Then  one  heart-gladdening  shout  shall  rend  the  sky, 
Columbia!   Albion!    France  and  Liberty. 


OUR    SUNNY    EMELINE. 


BY    A.    B.    C. 


In  the  land  where  flowers  are  filling 

With  perfume  the  balmy  air — 
"Where  the  birds  their  lays  are  thrilling 

Sweetly  through  the  circling  year, 
Far  from  murmuring  fount  or  rill-side, 

Or  the  grove's  refreshing  shade — 
'Neath  the  blue  sky — on  the  hill-side 

"Where  the  Californian  steed 
Proudly  prances,  the  earth  scorning — 

There,  where  falls  the  bright  sunshine, 
Until  resurrection  morning, 

Sleeps  our  sunny  Emeline. 

Kindred  graves  afar  are  lying 

In  the  soil  to  memory  dear ; 
They,  mid  scenes  of  childhood  dying, 

Falling  for  them  friendship's  tear — 
"Where  the  Atlantic  main  is  sweeping 

Rock-girt  hills  with  ceaseless  moan; — 
She,  where  bright  Pacific  's  sleeping 

Sweetly  rests  on  hill-side  lone. 
But  we  trust  the  ransomed  spirit 

Of  our  sunny  Emeline, 
Joined  with  theirs  doth  now  inherit, 

Mid  fair  scenes  the  bliss  divine. 
13 
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KIT    NORTH. 


There  are  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  whose  life-long  task  it 
has  been  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  heart's  best  feeling  toward 
each  fellow  man.  Like  a  gentle  summer's  clay  they  have  lived,  shed- 
ding their  genial  and  happy  influence  upon  all  around  them,  and  light- 
ening many  a  weary,  burthened  heart  from  its  load  of  care  and  trouble. 
Such  was  the  world-known  "  Kit." 

Within  a  few  short  weeks  he  has  passed  away  from  earth,  crowned 
with  venerable  years,  at  peace  with  all  the  world  about  him  and  with 
his  God  above.  An  humble  yet  devoted  admirer  of  the  man  and  the 
good  work  he  has  left  behind  him,  would  fain  essay  to  pay  one  poor, 
but  sincere  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Shall  we  ere  again  hold  sweet  converse,  in  the  kindly  pages  of 
another  "ISToctes  Ambrosianee  ?"  Shall  we  again  go  out  upon  the 
heath  and  hill,  accoutered  in  the  "  sporting  jacket "  that  has  been  be- 
queathed to  all  devoted  disciples  of  the  chase,  by  him  whose  life  was 
half-made  up  of  its  enjoyments  ?"  Shall  we  ere  again  in  our  day  and 
generation,  behold  another  "  Christopher,"  with  all  the  majesty  and 
goodness  of  him  who  has  gone  before  us  ? 

We  have  learned  to  love  him  as  the  boy,  to  admire  him  as  the  man, 
to  venerate  and  bow  down  before  him  when  old  age  had  stolen  upon 
him,  whitening  the  head  and  furrowing  the  cheek,  yet  not  tarnishing 
the  kindly  heart,  that  beat  ever  so  joyously  within.  See  him  as  none 
better  could  paint  him  :  "  A  straight  and  strengthy  stripling,  in  the 
savage  spirit  of  sport,  springing  over  rock-ledge  after  rock-ledge, 
nor  heeding  aught  as  he  plashed  knee  deep,  or  waistband  high, 
through  river-feeding  torrent,  to  the  glorious  music  of  his  running  and 
ringing  reel,  after  a  tongue-hooked  salmon,  insanely  seeking  with  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  but  all  in  vain,  the  white  breakers  of  the  sea."  See 
him  in  "  the  bright,  black,  boundless  Dalwhinnie  moors,"  "  Ponto  "  and 
"  muckle  mowed  Meg,"  companions,  the  grey  heather  enshrouding 
many  a  long-bill,  and  scary  covey,  yet  not  furnishing  safe  cover  from 
three  such  allied  and  belligerent  powers.  Thinkest  thou,  kindred 
reader,  that  many  a  shot  was  given  to  the  wind  on  aught  but  a 
fatal  mission  ?  Believest  thou  that  the  bold  ruffed  grouse  thundered 
out  from  his  lurk,  and  whirred  away  before  excited  nerves  and  uncer- 
tain eye,  safe  from  his  pursuer  ?  Yet  not  alone  the  hero  of  moor  and 
mountain  is  he  pictured  in  our  hearts.  The  pages  upon  pages  that 
have  sprung  from  his  pen,  record  the  gifted  genius  of  the  man,  and 
are  pored  over  and  over  by  us,  when  the  heart  is  chilled  and  care-worn, 
never  failing  to  bring  cheerfulness  and  comfort,  with  their  golden  sen- 
timents and  words  of  kindly  sympathy. 

Loch  and  glen,  moor  and  mountain,  are  hallowed  by  the  name  of 
him  who  has  inspired  them  oft  with  his  presence,  and  written  down 
the  pleasing  reminiscences  that  hang  around  them. 

The  roaring,  foaming  cataract,  that  comes  tumbling  down  the  glen, 
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is  all  alive  with  spangled  drops,  glistening  in  the  sunlight  as  in  days 
of  yore.  Down,  down  into  the  loch  beneath,  it  sinks  away  in  silence 
and  in  peace,  the  type  of  the  closing  existence  of  him  of  whom  we 
write,  dying  away  (as  he  departed,)  calm  and  placid,  beneath  the 
broad  fern  and  silvery  maple  whose  whispering  leaves  are  breathing 
soft  requiems  above. 

Cold  and  unimpassioned  words  are  ours,  that  would  fain  descant 
upon  his  virtues  ;  yet  not  all  destitute  of  warm  and  generous  sympa- 
thy, with  the  heart  that  has  ceased  to  throb,  do  we  write.  Looking 
down  from  the  shelf  above  us  is  the  volume  that  we  regard  almost 
above  price,  and  on  its  back,  in  letters  of  gold,  is  labelled  "  Wilson." 
The  shadow  of  the  departed  seems  hovering  about  us,  and  we  are  not 
alone. 

"  Posthumous  fame  !  proud  words — yet  may  they  be  uttered  in  an 
humble  spirit.  The  common  lot  of  man,  is,  after  death, — oblivion. 
Yet  genius,  however  small  its  sphere,  if  conversant  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  may  vivify  with  indestructible  life  some 
happy  delineations,  that  shall,  continue  to  be  held  dear,  by  successive 
sorrowers  in  this  vale  of  tears."  Aye,  long,  long  will  thine  "  contin- 
ue to  be  held  dear,"  from  generation  to  generation.  Unborn  ages 
shall  yet  recount  thy  words,  "  vivifying  with  indestructible  life,"  full 
many  a  sorrowing  heart. 

We  sometimes  grow  tired  of  this  cold,  calculating  world,  where 
each  seeks  to  prey  upon  his  fellow-man,  subjecting  one-half  of  created 
humanity,  to  bend  to  the  caprice  and  whims  of  the  other.  Bickerings 
and  discord  arise,  friends  fall  asunder,  and  jealous  rage  takes  place  of 
unalloyed  affection,  to  be  followed  by  other  short-lived  friendships, 
again  to  be  riven  and  scattered  to  the  cold  blasts  of  worldly  conten- 
tion. We  ruminate  upon  such  themes  as  these,  and  the  heart  seeks 
solace  in  the  works  of  such  a  genius  as  his,  and  wanders  away  in 
thought  with  him  to  the  mountain  solitudes.  Windemere,  Windemere ; 
— hath  it  not  a  musical  sound  ?  Thy  waters  lap  the  green-crested 
shores  that  encircle  thee,,  in  soft  and  soothing  melody  ;  the  hare-bell 
hangs  over  thy  bosom  in  pensive  sadnesss,  and  the  very  birds  have 
hushed  to  softness  their  once  glad  and  thrilling  melodies.  Ne'er  again 
will  thy  praises  be  sung  in  equal  sweetness  ;  ne'er  again  will  the  hills 
around  thee  be  gladdened  by  his  presence.  Yet  is  it  not  a  kindly 
thought,  to  know  that  sometimes  from  the  region  of  the  blest,  one 
spirit  that  loved  thee  on  earth,  will  hover  above  thy  fair  bosom,  glad- 
ening  the  heart  of  animated  nature  around,  and  breathing  its  gentle 
influence  upon  thy  slumbering  tide,  in  life  so  sweetly  hallowed  by  his 
gentle  words. 

We  pay  our  humble  tribute  to  his  name,  with  sincere  veneration, 
and  love.  And  although  there  is  nought  so  pleasing  as  to  pore  over, 
the  memorials  he  has  left  us,  yet  will  we  not  linger  here,  nor  descant 
further  upon  his  radiant  virtues.  Tranquilly  and  peacefully,  has  old 
age  stolen  over  him,  loading  him  with  the  honors  of  declining  years. 
Still  has  he  journeyed  on  "  toward  the  sun-set  regions  of  our  being,  and 
gone  down  forever  out  of  sight  behind  the  sacred  mountains." 
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KIND    WORDS. 

BY    G.     M.     A. 

"Kind  words  can  never  die, 
Saith  my  philosophy." 

There  is  a  talisman,  potent  and  true, 
More  precious  than  that  great  Saladin  knew ; 
O'er  deepest  of  grief  it  holds  gentle  control, 
In  life's  bitterest  moments  'tis  cure  for  the  soul. 

There  is  an  elixir,  whose  charm  all  untold, 
Transfuses  life's  sorrows  to  better  than  gold — 
Changes  e'en  the  grim  frowns  of  "Giant  Despair," 
To  radiant  smiles,  such  as  seraphim  wear. 

There's  a  blissful  fount,  where  the  spirit's  urn 

Is  filled  with  the  rapturous  thoughts  that  burn; 

Whose  spray,  fraught  with  incense,  naught  else  can  impart, 

And  sunbeams  of  hope  form  the  "bow"  of  the  heart. 

There  is  a  balm  whose  blest  odors  diffuse 
Influence  sweeter  than  Hermon's  famed  dews, 
Which  steals  o'er  the  weary  pilgrim  of  time, 
Like  the  air  of  his  youth,  in  its  rosy  prime. 

Wouldst  thou  know  where  this  fountain  of  incense  springs. 

Or  the  balm  its  refreshing  odor  flings, 

What  the  talisman  is,  of  such  wond'rous  power, 

The  elixir  to  pour  on  the  bitter  hour? 

Thou  need'st  not  wander  to  orient  lands, 
Nor  descend  to  the  ocean's  gleaming  sands, 
Nor  search  in  the  lore  of  curious  books, 
But  in  kindly  words  and  in  kindly  looks. 


RESUE6ET. 


Great  God,  we  know  Thee  to  be  just: — 
We  know  Thy  love  is  over  all. 
Thou,  who  dost  watch  the  sparrow's  fall, 
Doth  in  remembrance  hold  our  dust. 

Though  we  should  speed  on  wings  of  light 
Unto  the  confines  of  the  sea; 
Still  from  Thy  face  we  cannot  flee, 
We  cannot  hide  us  from  Thy  sight. 

From  chaos,  and  primeval  night, 
Creation  sprung  at  Thy  command. 
Yea!  Thou  didst  fashion  with  Thy  hand 
The  golden  galaxies  of  light. 
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Thou  madest  man  from  out  the  dust, 
In  thine  own  image,  free  from  stain. 
He  to  the  dust  returns  again, 
And  Thou  dost  take  him: — Thou  art  just. 

Lo!  in  the  summit  of  his  years, 
Crowned  with  affection  and  with  love; 
He  goeth  to  his  home  above, 
And  leaves  us  in  the  vale  of  tears. 

And  passing  from  our  common  sight, 
He  murmurs,  "I  have  almost  done; 
The  everlasting  day  '  s  begun ; 
In  yonder  sky  there  is  no  night." 

I  look  upon  the  vacant  chair, 
And  question  each  familiar  spot. 
They  only  answer,  "He  is  not!" 
Oh!  heavy  heart,  he  is  not  there. 

No  more!     No  more!  let  sorrow  flow, 
And  grief  be  sanctioned  in  our  gloom ; 
Yet  from  the  portal  of  the  tomb 
A  light  is  shed  upon  our  woe. 

Oh !  heavy  heart,  cease  from  thy  strife ; 
Look  up  oh!  soul,  unto  thy  God. 
He  lives ; — he  lives  in  Christ  our  Lord, 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life. 


TO    MY    FIRST   LOVE. 

BY     CEO¥<!UILL. 

This  heart  has  beat  to  many  a  one, 

To  many,  passing  fair; 
But  oh!  the  Love  which  first  it  knew, 

Still  lingers  fondly  there  ; — 
Though  brighter  eyes  have  beamed  on  me, 

And  rosier  lips  I've  prest, 
The  Love  which  first  I  felt  for  thee — 

Yet  dwells  within  my  breast. 

Tho'  softer  skies  are  o'er  me  now, 

And  stars  shine  brighter  here; 
Tho'  Nature  wears  a  sunny  smile 

And  birds  sing  all  the  year, 
Yet  I  would  fain  them  all  resign, 

To  dwell  once^more  with  thee, 
For  one  sweet  smile  from  lips  like  thine, 

"Were  dearer  far  to  me. 

As  memory  clings  around  the  spot, 

Where  first  the  breath  we  drew, 
A.nd  all  our  kindlier  thoughts  are  placed 

On  scenes  that  first  we  knew — 
So  earliest  Love  still  twines  around 

The  heart  which  beat  to  ours, 
As  Summer's  sweetest  dew  is  found 

Upon  the  earliest  flowers. 
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Photogeaphic  Views  of  Egypt,  Past  and  Peesent.  By  Jos.  P.  Thompson:  p.  p.  358. 
Boston.  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  For  6ale  by  Maetin  &  Hitchcock,  Pioneer  Bookstore, 
Montgomery  Street. 

Although  not  the  prince  of  travelers,  Mr.  Thompson  has  given  us,  on  the  whole, 
an  interesting  and  instructive  book.  We  must  say  we  waded  toilsomely  through 
the  first  nineteen  chapters — a  hundred  and  forty  solid  pages,  only  relieved  by 
the  chapter  on  "Cairo  the  Magnificent" — but  having  reached  the  twentieth 
chapter  and  those  that  follow,  we  forgave  the  author  all — all  his  attempts  at  fine 
writing — all  his  uninteresting  particularizings  of  trifles,  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  entertaining  had  we  not  heard  them  all  before,  many  and  many  a  time  ; 
we  forgave  all  for  the  deep  interest  he  has  imparted  to  the  last  half  of  the  book, 
and  congratulated  ourself  that  we  had  persevered  with  the  author  until  he 
reached  the  "  Hundred  Gated  City."  His  descriptions  of  Thebes,  of  Luxor,  of 
Karnac,  his  chapters  on  Theban  and,  in  general,  Egyptian  history  and  antiquities, 
on  the  Cronology  of  the  Bible,  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  full 
of  valuable  information  and  sound  reflections.  "Where  his  style  rises,  it  is  with- 
out effort,  swelling  commensurately  with  the  subject. 

As  we  are  giving  a  "notice  "  and  not  a  review,  we  must  content  ourself  with 
two  extracts.     The  author  is  in  Thebes : 

"  Upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  hill  is  the  temple  of  Luxor,  measuring  800  feet 
by  200,  with  a  grand  colonade  of  200  feet  and  a  covered  portico  of  equal  length 
facing  the  ri  ver.  On  its  northern  side  is  a  sculptured  gateway  with  pyramidal 
towers  200  feet  long  by  70  in  height, — and  in  front  of  this,  gigantic  granite  sta- 
tues, and  an  obelisk  of  red  granite  60  feet  in  height.  The  mate  of  this  obelisk 
now  stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris,  where  it  already  shows  the  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  weather  such  as  is  never  experienced  at  Thebes.  From  this 
Pylon  extended  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  an  avenue  or  sacred  way,  planted  on  each 
side,  at  distances  of  from  1 2  to  20  feet,  with  huge  sphinxes  having  heads  of  lions, 
birds,  rams,  oxen  and  men.  This  was  as  if  Broadway,  from  the  Battery  to  Canal 
street,  were  lined  on  both  sides  with  such  creations.  The  remains  of  these 
figures  may  be  traced  along  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  ancient  dromos.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  avenue,  after  passing  a  series  of  lofty  and  massive 
gates,  you  arrive  at  the  temple  of  Karnac.  To  form  some  conception  of  this 
structure,  we  will  take  as  a  basis  the  Croton  Reservoir  in  New  York.  Drain 
this  and  suppose  its  walls  to  stand  420  feet  by  360,  and  nearly  100  feet  high  by 
40  in  thickness,  all  of  solid  stone,  in  blocks  of  huge  dimensions.  In  one  side  of 
this  structure  make  a  central  doorway  70  feet  in  height  by  35  inches  in  width; 
plant  in  front  of  this  a  long  double  row  of  sphinxes  and  statues,  each  a  single 
block  of  stone  weighing  several  hundred  tons ;  within  the  vacant  reservoir,  _  aH 
around  the  walls,  build  a  corridor  supported  by  30  massive  columns  on  each  side, 
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and  down  the  centre  a  double  row  of  columns  of  red  granite,  each  a  single  shaft 
50  feet  high,  and  terminating  in  an  expanded  leaf,  and  jrou  have  the  Outer  Court 
of  Karnac. 

In  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance,  make  another  gateway,  higher,  broader, 
deeper,  its'  lintels  41  feet  long,  and  before  this  plant  statues  30  feet  high.  Upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wall  build  another  court  or  portico  of  the  same  exterior 
breadth  as  the  first,  and  329  by  170  feet  in  the  clear,  and  to  sustain  its  roof  of 
stone  erect  134  columns,  varying  from  42  to  66  feet  in  height,  and  froin  2*7  to  36 
in  circumference ;  this  forms  the  grand  hall  of  Karnac ;  beyond  this  build  an 
avenue  of  obelisks  each  70  feet  high,  and  other  massive  gates  and  colossal  figures, 
together  with  a  sanctuary  of  red  granite  40  feet  square — the  whole  of  this  part 
occupying  an  area  of  600  feet  by  400 ;  at  the  farther  end  of  this  erect  another 
building,  400  feet  wide,  supported  by  52  huge  columns,  and  back  of  this  another 
massive  wall  and  corresponding  gateway;  and  on  this  area  of  1180  feet  by  420 
you  have  the  main  temple  of  Karnac.  Then  upon  each  side  of  this,  and  in  the 
rear,  build  long  avenues  of  sphinxes  and  colossi — to  the  south-west  especially,  an 
avenue  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  connecting  with  the  main  building  through  a 
serries  of  four  massive  gateways,  another  temple  fully  one-half  its  size ;  and  all 
around  dispose  smaller  temples  and  gateways,  till  a  circuit  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
is  filled  with  the  surroundings  of  the  stupendous  pile :  then  mount  the  front  gate- 
way of  the  original  reservoir  and  look  at  Karnac.  Two  thousand  feet  back  of 
you  is  its  outermost  gate ;  1,200  feet  back  of  you  the  rear  wall  of  the  main 
edifice,  upon  whose  superficial  area  you  could  arrange  just  50  Broadway  Taber- 
nacles side  by  side ;  while  to  the  right  and  left  are  other  temples  that  would 
look  grandly  if  they  stood  alone,  but  which  are  mere  appendages  of  this.  [The 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Karnac  would  reach  from  Montgomery  up  to  and  across 
Kearney,  Dupont,  Stockton,  Powell  and  nearly  to  Mason  street ;  and  yet  we  call 
San  Francisco  a  moderately  grown  city.  What  must  the  hundred-gated  city 
Thebes  have  been,  one  of  whose  temples  was  of  such  enormous  size.]  As  I  gazed 
upon  these  ruins  of  4000  years,  and  imagined  the  Thebes  that  then  was,  New 
York  dwindled  into  an  infant  in  the  lap  of  a  giant.  Yes,  proud  upstart  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  the  so  called  empire  city,  commercial  emporium  of  the  west, 
great  metropolis  of  the  new  world,  if  thy  rivers  should  sweep  over  thee  and 
bury  thee  awhile,  not  all  the  stone  of  thy  Croton  Reservoir,  and  the  City  Hall, 
and  the  Astor  House,  and  of  a  hundred  churches  forsooth,  would  make  one  pile 
like  Karnac ;  nor  could  any  of  these  furnish  a  single  stone  for  the  lintels  of  its 
gates.  Yet  Karnac  that  began  to  be  in  that  other  ninteenth  century  before 
Christ,  is  not  yet  a  ruin.  These  eyes  have  looked  upon  it  and  have  measured 
thee,  O,  ninteenth  century  !  " 

Histoet  of  Califobxia  feoji  its  Discovery  to  the  Peesent  Te\ie.  By  E.  S.  Capeon.  Bos- 
ton. John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Maeym  &  Hitchcock,  Pioneer  Bookstore,  Mont- 
gomery Street 

A  year  in  California  with  its  changes,  is  as  a  half  century — nay,  a  century — in 
some  other  countries.  A  work  on  California,  therefore,  to  be  valuable  as  a  source 
whence  our  eastern  friends  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  affairs  here 
at  the  present  time,  must  have  been  made  from  notes  recently  collected,  and  can 
only  be  of  immediate  service  for  six  months  or  so.  Such  is  the  work  under  no- 
tice. Mi\  Capron  has,  comparatively  speaking,  but  just  left  the  State.  He  has 
traveled  much  within  our  borders,  and  has  brought  to  bear  a  careful,  discrimina- 
ting mind.  "California,  its  history,  etc.,"  is  the  result  of  his  observations  and  in- 
quiries, and  we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  in  the  east,  as  in  the  main 
correct  Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  the  resident  Californian.  It  is  a  singular 
characteristic  of  the  human  mind  to  peruse  with  interest  a  description  of  those 
very  scenes  and  events  among  which  it  moves  and  lives,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
it  is  thoroughly  cognizant.  If  one  has  witnessed  for  instanoe  the  seizure  and  ex- 
ecution of  a  culprit  by  a  vigilance  comjpaittee,  he  reads  the  accounts  of  it  in  the 
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journals  of  the  next  morning  with  avidity.  To  our  domestic  readers,  this  book 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  matter  of  interest. 

Besides,  the  works  on  California  that  appear  from  time  to  time,  giving,  as  they 
have  in  general,  impressions  of  the  country  at  the  period  when  they  were  penned, 
form  of  themselves  a  valuable  library,  in  which  the  rapid  changes  and  the  swift 
and  astonishing  development  of  the  State,  can  be  profitably  studied.  This  vol- 
ume has  therefore,  not  only  an  immediate  value,  as  presenting  a  picture  of  Cali- 
fornia as  it  is  now,  but  a  permanent  value,  assuming  an  important  position  as  it 
does,  among  its  kindred  volumes;  and  every  Californian  should  possess  it. 

In  Part  First  the  writer  gives  a  brief  history  of  California  from  its  discovery 
and  settlement  to  the  present  time.  He  might,  it  is  true,  have  laid  more  stress 
upon  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  early  missionaries,  their  stratagems,  etc., 
etc.,  while  subduing  the  Indians  and  gathering  them  around  the  Missions.  But 
for  what  he  has  done,  we,  for  one,  are  thankful.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  reader 
will  find  a  vivid  and  correct  picture  of  the  early  domestic  scenes  of  old  Califor- 
nians ;  in  the  second  a  brief  though  lucid  account  of  the  capture  of  California  by 
the  Americans. 

Part  Second  contains  an  excellent  description  of  San  Francisco  at  the  present 
time.  Part  third  is  devoted  to  the  gold  mines,  mining  and  the  miners ;  and  part 
fourth  consists  of  a  journal  of  the  voyage  from  ]S"ew  York  across  the  Isthmus 
hither. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  volume  is  correct  in  all  its  statements.  "We 
notice  in  fact  several  statements  at  which  the  Californian  will  be  apt  to  smile. 
He  remarks,  for  instance,  that  the  Digger  Indians  of  the  north  and  east  are  pro- 
bably more  stupid,  filthy  and  depraved,  than  those  of  other  sections  of  the  State. 
So  far  as  the  Indians  of  the  east  are  concerned,  this  is  doubtless  true ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Indians  of  the  north,  the  "  Pitt  River  "  and  other  tribes,  are 
exceedingly  ferocious  as  compared  with  those  who  traverse  the  eastern  and 
southern  hills  and  plains.  He  enumerates  certain  places  as  pueblos,  about  which 
there  exists  considerable  doubt,  and  neglects  to  mention  several  about  which 
there  appears  to  be  but  little  doubt.  He  speaks  of  Marysville  and  Nevada  as 
competitors  of  Sacramento.  Among  the  business  streets  of  San  Francisco,  he 
mentions  Stockton  and  Powell,  and  leaves  out  of  his  list  Davis,  Drum  and  East 
In  his  list  of  wharves,  Clay,  Washington,  Jackson  and  Vallejo,  four  of  the  most 
important  piers  we  have,  are  not  alluded  to.  One  of  the  most  unpardonable 
errors  he  makes,  however,  is  in  stating  that  San  Francisco  has  as  yet  done  little 
for  public  schools,  and  that  no  fund  has  been  provided  for  their  support.  So 
egregious  a  blunder  is  too  rediculous  to  require  any  correction  at  our  hands.  As 
a  general  thing,  too,  his  statistics  are  unreliable.  The  population  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  interior,  as  given  by  him,  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this  re- 
mark. With  regard  to  that  of  San  Francisco,  we  would  make  one  remark. 
The  population  of  the  county  is  set  down  in  the  volume  before  us  at  36,000. 
This  amount  was  gained  from  the  census  returns.  In  a  conversation,  how- 
ever, which  we  had  with  Mr.  Nesbit,  the  census  agent,  after  he  had  made  his 
returns,  he  informed  us  that  he  was  only  enabled  to  obtain  36,000  names,  but 
that  he  was  sure  from  information  he  gathered  while  making  the  enumeration, 
that  the  population  of  the  city  alone,  did  not  fall  short  of  40,000. 

We  will  close  the  notices  of  errors  by  the  following  extract : 

"Eights  of  Person  and  Property. — These  are  as  secure  here,  and  the  viola- 
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tion  of  either  is  redressed  with  as  high  a  regard  to  forms  and  principles  of  law,  as 
in  any  other  city  in  the  American  Union.  A  more  vigilant  or  a  better  organized 
police  cannot  be  found  in  any  city.  For  so  numerous  a  population,  crime  is  re- 
markably rare.  This  result  is  secured  by  the  certainty  of  punishment,  which 
always  attends  detection  and  conviction.  [Rather  equivocal.]  Both  the  civil 
and  the  criminal  branches  of  the  law  have,  it  is  true,  those  imperfections  which 
are  incident  to  every  new  system ;  but  the  promptness  with  which  these  are  cor- 
rected on  discovery,  shows  that  the  people  are  desirous  to  enjoy  ultimately  the 
blessings  of  an  efficient,  sound  and  pure  judiciary." 

Isn't  that  amusing?  Nevertheless,  the  above  errors  excepted,  with  perhaps  a 
few  more,  the  work  is  correct  and  interesting.  We  intended  to  present  a  few  ex- 
tracts, but  space  warns  us  to  a  close. 

Life  ox  the  Plains  and  Amoxg  the  Diggings  :  pp.  3S4.     Auburn   and  Buffalo.    "Welles, 
Obtox  &  Mulligan.    For  sale  by  Lecount  &  Stbong. 

We  predict  for  this  volume  a  high  popularity,  and  for  its  author  a  weighty  purse. 
It  is  the  best  of  its  class  we  have  seen.  Its  narrative  is  straight-forward  and  not 
overdrawn ;  its  stvle  is  somewhat  careless,  it  is  true,  at  times,  but  always  lively ; 
and  the  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  end.  The  author  goes  into  no  lamentations 
over  his  sufferings — no  petty  snarlings  at  the  trials  experienced  by  himself  in 
common  with  all  the  caravan  who  came  hither  over  the  Plains  in  1849.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  charms  of  the  book  is  the  contrast  ever  kept  up  between  the  bright 
and  heartily  good  natured,  and  light  hearted  and  almost  jocose  manner  which 
the  author  preserves  throughout,  and  the  under  current  of  gloom  which  deepens 
from  the  time  he  represents  himself  as  reaching  the  Platte,  to  the  moment  when 
he  fords  the  American  River,  and  goes  dripping  into  the  the  "  Tent  City  of  the 
Plains,"  Sacramento. 

"  Old  Block  "  has  already  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  writer,  by  fugitive 
newspaper  articles,  and  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  we  are  at  last  pre- 
sented with  efforts  of  his  pen  in  a  substantial  as  well  as  elegant  form.  The  con- 
cluding chapters  of  the  work,  faithfully  treating  of  the  spirit  of  speculation  rife 
in  California  during  the  fall  of  '49,  of  the  rapid  growth  and  condition  of  the 
cities,  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the  Digger  Indians,  of  the  state  of  society 
here,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  mining,  are  particularly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

We  have  marked  at  least  twenty  passages  for  extract,  to  serve  as  specimens 
from  the  wealth  of  the  work,  but  must  of  course  content  ourselves  with  a  few. 
The  reader  who  came  across  the  plains,  at  least,  need  not  be  assured  of  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  following  description  : 

"A  racoon  had  been  killed  on  the  previous  day  and  an  ample  share  was  divided 
with  our  mess.  As  the  merit  of  fresh  meat  is  not  properly  appreciated  at  home, 
where  it  is  too  common,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ordinary  way  of  preparing  it, 
I  beg  to  append  a  recipe  for  the  best  mode  of  preparing  coons  for  the  delicate 
taste  of  epicures  :  Mem  :  First  catch  your  coon  and  kill  him,  skin  him  and  take 
out  the  entrails ;  cut  off  his  head,  which  throw  away ;  then,  if  you  have  water 
to  spare,  wash  the  carcass  clean,  but  if  not,  omit  the  washing ;  parboil  an  hour 
to  take  out  the  strong  must,  theif  roast  it  before  the  fire  on  a  stick;  while  it  is 
roasting,  walk  ten  miles  fasting  to  get  an  appetite,  then  tear  it  to  pieces  with 
your  fingers,  and  it  will  relish  admirably  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  if  you 
happen  to  have  them,  A  tin  cup  of  coffee  without  milk,  taken  with  it,  makes, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  feast  fit  for  the  gods." 

Of  the  scene  presented  on  first  striking  into  the  main  road  over  the  plains 
after  having  been  a  month  away  from  settlements,  Mr.  Delano  says : 
VOL.    II.  14 
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"  For  miles,  to  the  extent  of  vision,  an  animated  mass  of  beings  broke  upon 
our  view.  Long  trains  of  wagons,  with  their  white  covers,  were  moving  slowly 
along ;  a  multitude  of  horsemen  were  prancing  on  the  road ;  companies  of  men 
were  traveling  on  foot,  and  although  the  scene  was  not  a  gorgeous  one,  yet  the 
display  of  banners  from  many  wagons,  and  the  multitudes  of  armed  men,  looked 
as  if  a  mighty  army  was  on  its  mareh  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  we  took  our  sta- 
tion in  the  line,  a  component  part  of  the  motley  throng  of  gold-seekers." 

Here  is  a  volume  in  a  sentence.  The  coat  fits  some  one  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  "  alas  my  country -men !  " 

"A  sign  stood  near  the  road  labeled  '  post-office,'  with  a  notice  that  one  of  the 
company  was  about  leaving  for  the  States,  and  would  carry  letters,  etc.,  etc. — 
'  price  half  a  dollar.'  Many  a  half  dollar  was  left,  but  those  letters  which  our 
company  left  for  their  friends,  never  reached  them,  and  it  was  only  a  pleasant 
ruse  to  gull  travelers  and  'raise  the  wind.'  " 

We  close  the  "  Life  on  the  Plains "  with  reluctance.     Peruse  it  by  all  means. 

Fascination,  oe  the  Philosophy  op  Chabming;  Illttsteattng  the  Peinciples  of  Life  in 
Connection  with  Spieit  and  Mattee.  By  John  B.  Newman.  For  sale  by  Mabvln  & 
Hitchcock. 

There  is  a  class  of  readers — unfortunately  a  large  class  in  America — for  whom 
this  book  will  doubtless  be  a  source  of  much  interest.  We  must  confess  that 
owing  perhaps  to  an  unfortunate  constitution  of  mind,  a  melancholy  disposition 
to  be  incredulous,  it  was  with  no  little  labor  on  our  part  that  we  glanced  through 
its  pages.  Its  popularity  is  indicated  from  the  fact  that  the  copy  before  us  is  one 
of  the  "Tenth  Thousand."  In  the  form  of  conversations  between  a  very  credu- 
lous lady  and  a  very  learned  doctor,  the  subjects  of  "  Charming,"  the  "  Discovery 
of  Fascination,"  "Physiology,"  the  "Double  Life  of  Man,"  '•  Spiritual  States," 
"Stages  of  Dying,"  "Prevision,"  "Somnambulism,"  "The  History  of  Fascination," 
etc.,  etc.,  are  treated  and  illustrated  by  anecdotes ;  not  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  the  book.  In  short  it  was  evidently  written  to  catch  the  pennies, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  the  learned  doctor  has  furnished  a  species  of  intellec- 
tual food  much  craved  after  by  thousands  of  Americans.  We  recommend  it  to 
the  Biologists,  Mesmerists,  Electro-Biologists,  Spiritualists,  et  id  omne  genus. 

The  Eepoetees  Manual.  By  Andeew  J.  Geaham.  For  sale  by  Maevtn  &  Hitchcock,  Pio- 
neer Bookstore,  Montgomery  street,  between  Jackson  and  Washington. 

This  book  can  have,  from  its  nature,  but  a  limited  sale  in  California.     It  is  an 

exposition  of  the  reporting  style  of  Phonography.     We  have  examined  it  and 

find  that  it  contains  many  useful  hints,  even  to  the  practical  reporter.     Of  course 

it  supposes  a  thorough  acquaintance  in  the  student  of  long-hand  phonography. 

To  such  as  have  mastered  this  important  portion  of  the  science,  we  can  heartily 

recommend  the  work  under  notice. 

Physiology  and  Pheenology.  By  Mes.  L.  N.  Fowlee:  pp.  209.  New  York.  Fowlees 
and  Wells.    For  sale  by  Maevtn  &  Hitchcock,  Pioneer  Bookstore,  Montgomery  street. 

A  series  of  familiar  lessons  on  Physiology  and  Phrenology,  designed  for  the  use 
of  children  and  youth  in  schools  and  families.  Perhaps  a  little  prematurely 
brought  out,  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  but  containing  much  useful  in- 
formation on  Physiology,  pleasantly  told. 

Hints  Tow aed  Eefoems.  By  Hoeace  Geeely  :  pp.  425.  New  York.  Fowlees  &  Wells. 
For  sale  by  Maevin  &  Hitchcock,  Pioneer  Bookstore,  Montgomery  Street. 

To  the  American  mind  "Horace  Greeley"  does  not  signify  a  tall,  slim,  awk- 
ward man  merely,  with  light  flaxen  hair,  a  white  hat,  a  worn-white  cotton 
umbrella,  with  one-half  the  collar  of  his  long  drab  coat  bent  the  wrong  way  in 
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the  act  of  dressing  and  left  so  during  the  day,  and  with  the  back  portion  of  the 

bottom  of  the  left  pantaloon  leg  hitched  up  and  held  by  the  top  of  the  boot  leg ; — 

the  name  signifies,  The  New  York  Tribune,  a  host  of  ideas  on  "The  True,"  and 

"  Reforms,"  each  with  one  eye  squinting  towards  the  ideal  and  the  other  towards 

the  practical,  boldness  and  persistency  of  purpose,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by 

an  atmosphere  of  influence  around  which  gravitate  numberless  lesser  lights. 

The  reader  can  judge,  as  well  as  we  can  tell  him,  what  manner  of  book  that  is, 

to  which  the  name  of  "  Greeley  "  is  attached. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Involuntaby  Powees  and  Instincts  of  the  Human  Mind.    By  John 
Bovee  Dods. 

[We  have  received  the  following  "  notice  "  from  an  esteemed  friend.  It  touches 
upon  a  subject  with  which,  we  freely  confess,  we  can  have  no  patience ;  the  sub- 
ject of  "spiritual  rappings."  We  have  decided,  however,  to  violate  our  rule, 
and  insert  the  "  notice,"  although  thereby  it  might  be  presumed  that  we  are 
willing  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  serious  style.  That  a  new  field  for  scientific  re- 
search has  been  opened  in  these  latter  times,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  to  its 
fullest  extent ;  but  the  loose,  unsatisfactory  investigations  of  men  and  women 
whose  scientific  attainments  are  about  as  deep  and  opaque  as  a  layer  of  varnish, 
who  are  almost  totally  inexperienced,  so  far  as  the  true  principles  and  correct 
modes  of  scientific  experimenting  are  concerned,  the  insane  efforts,  the  hunibug- 
gery,  and  the  hasty  conclusions  of  the  soi  disant  professors  of  the  mystery,  are, 
in  our  view  at  least,  too  rediculous  for  serious  consideration. — Ed.  Pioneer.] 

The  author  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  mesmeriser  and  electro-psychologist 
of  the  age;  while  he  is  not  in  the  least  impressible  himself.  His  experiments 
have  been  scientific,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  results  have 
been  remarkable.  He,  therefore,  occupies  the  most  favorable  position  to  test  the 
the  principle  of  involuntary  motion,  such  as  rapping,  moving  furniture,  etc.,  and 
the  intelligence  connected  with  these  manifestations.  Electro-psychology  has 
been  his  favorite  study  for  twenty  years,  and  he  now  claims  with  no  little 
egotism,  the  discovery  of  a  natural  cause  for  the  phenomena,  commonly  called 
spirit  manifestations,  which  he  contends  must  be  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
supernatural  of  Judge  Edmonds. 

He  says  that  Judge  Edmonds,  A.  J.  Davis,  and  such  like,  who  have  visions,  are 
naturally  in  that  impressible  psychological  state,  similar  to  that  of  the  somnam- 
bulist or  mesmeric  subject,  whom  he  can  at  will  make  believe  and  swear  to  it, 
that  a  walking  cane  is  a  rattlesnake,  or  that  the  Moon  is  green  cheese.  He 
would,  doubtless,  wager  the  proceeds  of  his  book  that  he  can  throw  his  Honor 
himself  into  such  a  state,  that  he  would  kiss  a  cow,  or  hug  a  lamp-post,  and 
swear  'twas  an  angel ! 

While  he  scouts  the  idea  of  departed  spirits  having  anything  to  do  with  his 
manifestations,  he  seems  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  aaimal-magnetism 
and  clairvoyance,  and  proceeds  to  build  a  plausible  theory  on  a  natural  basis,  of 
which  departed  spirits  (unless  they  were  good  men  and  spiritually  informed  be- 
fore they  departed)  can  have  no  conception ;  but  which  is  intelligible  to  the 
humbles  in  this  life,  if  he  resigns  his  own  perverted  understanding  and  will  to 
his  natural  instincts,  the  medium  through  which  God  and  Nature  speaks. 

He  divides  the  human  race  into  three  general  classes.  The  first  class  embraces 
those  who  endeavor  to  look  at  things  calmly  as  they  are,  who  listen  attentively 
to  the  teachings  of  Nature  and  Revelation,  and  build  upon  the  solid  foundations  of 
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reason,  truth  and  philosophy.     The  second  class  embraces  the  superstitious  and 
credulous  ;  and  the  third  class  embraces  the  skeptical,  who  believe  nothing  but 
what  their  priests  tell  them,  or  what  is  fashionable,  and  who  pronounce  every- ' 
thing  that  is  original,  humbug  !    He  thinks  with  Dugald  Stewart,  that  "  unlimited 
skepticism  is  equally  the  child  of  imbecility  as  implicit  credulity." 

He  proceeds  then  to  show  how  the  mind  is  divided  into  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary powers;  one  the  seat  of  reason,  understanding,  will,  etc;  the  other  the  seat 
of  instinct  and  involuntary  motion.  That  by  the  passivity  (however  produced)  of 
the  voluntary  powers,  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  and  the  involuntary  parts  of 
the  brain  (which  control  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  etc.,  and  sustain  life)  are 
surcharged  with  electricity,  and  occasion  nervous  motion,  raps,  convulsions,  and 
sometimes  electric  sparks  from  the  extremities.  He  says  that  all  of  the  animal 
creation  have  more  or  less  mind,  and  the  same  division  of  the  brain  appears ;  and 
the  same  equilibrium  must  necessarily  exist  between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
powers  (or  parts)  of  the  brain.  That  animals  of  the  lowest  species,  sometimes, 
by  instinct,  evince  the  most  superior  intelligence,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
man's  instincts  are  as  far  superior  to  the  instincts  of  lower  animals  as  man's  rea- 
son is  to  the  reason  of  lower  animals,  we  will  no  longer  wonder  at  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  clairvoyant,  of  which  his  reason  is  entirely  unconscious.  He 
insists  that  God  makes  himself  known  through  the  involuntary  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  when  these  instincts  are  uncorrupted  by  reason,  education  or  habit, 
they  are  as  unerring  a&  the  flight  of  a  bee,  because  God  directs  them ;  when  sus- 
tained, aided  and  strengthened  by  the  understanding,  and  education,  and  habit, 
man  approaches  Divinity  and  looks  into  futurity.  He  argues  "  that  the  powers 
of  inspiration  and  prophecy  exist  in  the  human  mind,  and  by  communing  with 
God,  the  mind  is  brought  into  a  condition  to  arouse  the  instinctive  principles  of 
our  nature  into  action,  and  from  these  all  the  wonders  which  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  inspired  men  have  emanated." 

After  disposing  of  Judge  Edmonds,  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  and  that  school  of 
spirit  rappers,  he  demolishes  Von  Reichenbach  and  his  theory  of  the  odic force 
satisfactorily.  To  the  spirit-rapper  the  book  is  a  damper,  to  the  christian  and 
philosopher  it  is  full  of  interest. 

[We  suppose  our  correspondent  means  that  Mr.  Dods ,  demolishes  Reichenbach 
and  Liebig,  and  their  theory,  satisfactorily  to  himself] 
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"  "With  news  the  time's  in  labor  and  brings  forth 
Each  minute  some." 

June  16.  Mr.  Lewis  Blanding  received  his  commission  as  Associate  Law 
Agent  before  the  Board  of  U.  S.  Land  Commissioners,  and  took  the  oath  of  office 
before  Judge  Hoffman.  ...  A  new  steamship  called  the  Polynesian  arrived,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  days  from  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Capt.  Alex.  Matthews, 
of  the  ship  Lord  Dufferin,  was  stabbed  by  the  carpenter,  John  McGowan. 

June  11.  The  Brother  Jonathan  arrived,  fifteen  days  from  San  Juan,  bringing 
534  passengers.  .  .  .  Judge  Baker  resumed  the  functions  of  presiding  officer  of 
the  Recorder's  Court. 

June  21.     The  prize  of  $1000,  offered  by  Mr.  Bateman,  for  the  best  drama,  was 
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awarded  to  a  person  styling  herself  IT.  F.  M.  W.  W.,  who  immediately  presented 
the  money  to  the  Orp'han  Asylum.  ...  A  new  Engine  for  the  Monnmentals 
arrived  from  New  York.  .  .  .  Felicien  David's  grand  Oratorio  of  the  Desert  was 
performed  at  Musical  Hall,  by  the  Sangerbuad  and  Phil  arm onie  Society,  and 
an  orchestra  of  thirty  performers,  the  recitative  by  Mr.  Leach  and  the  tenor  by 
Mr.  Beutler. 

June  22.  The  modified  grades  were  adopted  by  a  joint  convention  of  the 
Common  Council.  ...  It  transpired  that  the  fortunate  competitor  for  the  Prize 
Drama  was  Mrs.  Bateman  herself,  a  discovery  which  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
and  considerable  excitement.  ...  In  the  District  Court  Wm.  B.  Sheppard  was 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Henry  C.  Day,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  April. 

June  23.  The  handsome  store  of  A.  Austin  &  Co.,  on  Montgomery  street,  was 
thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  .  .  .  News  was  received  by  the 
French  Barque  Surprise  of  the  storming  of  the  Imperial  entrenched  camps  at 
Shanghai  by  a  combined  force  of  American  and  British,  and  of  the  removal  of  the 
Imperial  troops  from  the  neighborhood.  .  .  .  Orders  were  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  transferring  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific 
from  San  Francisco  to  Benicia.  ...  A  woman  named  Sporn  was  murdered  by 
her  husband  in  Sacramento. 

June  24.  Mr.  George  Loder  had  a  benefit  at  the  Metropolitan  and  Mr.  C.  R. 
Thorne  at  the  American  Theater.  ...  A  meeting  was  held  at  Musical  Hall  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  Eev.  Dr.  Scott  a  permanent  residence  in  California. 
.  .  .  The  P.  M.  S.  S.  Fremont  arrived  from  San  Diego,  bringing  news  of  the  arrival 
at  that  place  on  the  12th  ult.  of  Col.  Gray's  Pacific  Railroad  Surveying  party. 
.  .  .  Company  L.  Third  U.  S.  Artillery,  Capt.  Kelley,  marched  from  the  Presidio 
on  their  way  for  Benicia.  ...  A  servant  girl,  named  Mary  Bradley,  committed 
suicide  in  consequence  of  depression  of  spirits,  caused  by  pecuniary  loss.  ...  A 
house  on  Stockton  street  was  entered  during  the  night  and  robbed  of  various 
valuable  articles. 

June  25.  On  the  occasion  of  the  closing  performances  at  the  American  Thea- 
ter, under  the  management  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Thorne,  that  gentleman  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  gold  watch  and  chain,  by  the  members  of  his  company.  .  .  . 
Lucrezia  Borgia  was  performed  a  second  time  at  the  Metropolitan,  Madame  Anna 
Bishop  in  the  part  of  Lucrezia,  Miss  Gould  in  that  of  Orsini,  Beutler  as  Genaro. 
.  .  .  The  U.  S.  Cutter,  N.  L.  Marcy,  arrived  from  Guaymas,  bringing  a  number 
of  the  passengers  of  the  Petrile,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  treated  with  great 
crueky  by  the  Mexicans.  ...  A  number  of  persons  were  baptised  at  the  Market 
street  wharf  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  .  .  .  Hughes,  the  pedestrian,  accomplished 
the  extraordinary  feat  of  walking  eighty  consecutive  hours  without  stopping. 
The  original  wager  was  $1000,  but  it  is  believed  $500  more  was  taken  at  the  door 
for  admission  to  see  him,  besides  numerous  outside  bets. 

June  26.  The  Bateman  Children  commenced  a  farewell  engagement  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theater.  ...  A  party  of  squatters  located  themselves  in  the  Public 
Square,  bounded  by  Post,  Geary,  Powell  and  Stockton  streets. 

June  21.  "Wm.  B.  Sheppard,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Day,  was  sentenced 
by  the  District  Court  to  be  hung  on  the  28th  of  July.  .  .  .  Foley,  convicted  of 
manslaughter  of  Dunn,  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Police  Gazette,  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison.  .  .  .  An  incendiary  attempt  was 
made  upon  the  house  No.  159  Commercial  street,  but  was  frustrated  by  the 
prompt  action  of  the  firemen.  .  .  .  During  the  last  three  days  1,622  Chinese  emi- 
grants arrived  in  the  city.  ...  A  number  of  Chinese  were  fined  by  the  Recorder 
for  disorderly  conduct. 

June  28.  An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  setting  apart 
the  $18,000  derived  from  the  sale  $100,000  Bonds  of  the  city  to  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.,  for  a  Special  School  Lot  Fund.  .  .  .  The  Prize  Drama,  entitled  The  Mother's 
Trust,  was  presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater,  to  an  immense  audience.  .  .  . 
The  children  of  the  Pilgrim  Sunday  School  had  a  picnic  at  the  Lone  Mountain 
Cemetery.  .  .  .  The  members  elect  of  the  Democratic  General  Committee  met  in 
the  District  Court  room  for  the  purpose  of  organizing.  Upon  canvassing  the 
returns,  it  was  fouud  that  the  Anti-Electionists  had  a  majority  of  nearly  100  votes 
over  the  Electionists.     An  attempt  was  made  to  refer  the  matter  of  the  primary 
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elections  to  a  committee  of  three,  -which  gave  so  much  dissatisfaction,  that  seven- 
teen of  the  members  present,  withdrew ;  they  afterwards  had  a  meeting  in  the 
Grand  Jury  room  of  the  TJ.  S.  District  Court,  where  they  drew  up  a  series  of 
resolutions,  expressive  of  their  position  and  their  disapprobation  «f  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  from  which  they  had  receded.  ...  A  fire  broke  out  in  a 
house  on  Market  street,  but  was  extinguished  before  any  material  damage  was 
done.  .  .  .  Two  men  named  Frost  and  Paine  had  a  difficulty  at  Angel  Island,  in 
which  the  former  shot  the  latter  in  the  head,  causing  his  death  instantly. 

June  29.  The  ordinance  declaring  the  modified  grades,  the  official  grades  of 
the  city,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen. 
.  .  .  The  Union  I  Theater  was  oj)ened  under  the  management  of  Miss  Laura 
Keene ;  the  performances  were  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  and  the  per- 
formers some  of  the  most  talented  of  their  profession.  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  GorhamBondof 
Mass,  was  drowned  while  on  a  sailing  excui'sion  in  the  bay.  .  .  .  The  body  of 
Adam  Spohn,  who  murdered  his  wife,  was  discovered  near  Sutterville  ;  from  its 
appearance  it  was  concluded  he  had  committed  suicide.  ...  A  broker  named 
McCann  who  had  an  office  on  Pacific  street,  was  arrested  for  swindling  in  the 
purchase  of  gold  dust.  .  .  .  Police  stations  were  established  on  the  corner  of 
Greene  and  Stockton  streets,  and  at  the  engine  house  opposite  the  Oriental  Hotel. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Murdoch  gave  Shakspearian  Readings  at  Musical  Hall  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Ladies'  Protective  and  Relief  Society. 

June  30.  An  assault  was  committed  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman  upon  Mr  Frank 
Soule,  editor  of  the  Chronicle.  TheArmer  was  invited  to  the  attack  by  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  ChnmicWbl  that  morning,  commenting  upon  the  prize 
drama  transaction.  Meeting  Mr.  Soule  at  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Montgom- 
ery streets,  he  struck  him  with  his  fist,  and  afterwards  drawing  his  pistol,  fired 
several  shots  at  him,  none  of  which  took  effect.  A  large  crowd  gathered  at  the 
spot,  and  the  excitement  was  intense.  The  parties  were  separated  and  Mr.  Bate- 
man taken  before  the  Recorder,  where  he  gave  bail  for  his  appearance  next  day. 
Mr.  Soule  and  others  addressed  the  crowd,  and  it  finally  dispersed. 

July  1.  The  I.  S.  S.  Yankee  Blade  arrived  14  days  from  Panama;  the  Nica- 
ragua S.  S.  Sierra  Nevada  12  days  from  San  Juan,  and  the  John  L.  Stevens  13-J- 
days  from  Panama,  bringing  dates  from  Europe  to  May  26,  and  from  the  States 
to  June  7.  Maurice  Strakosch,  the  celebrated  pianist,  arrived  by  the  J.  L.  Ste- 
vens. .  .  .  The  Steamships  Golden  Gate,  Pacific  and  Uncle  Sam  left,  carrying 
away  gold  dust  to  the  amount  of  $2,067,  876  57. 

Juiy  2.  The  press  announced  the  appointment  of  Hon.  T.  J.  Henley  as  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  in  California,  in  place  of  Lieut.  Beale,  removed ;  of 
Charles  "VVeller  as  Postmaster  for  San  Francisco,  and  Hon.  Pedro  Carillo  as  Sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  Santa  Barbara.  .  .  .  Mr.  Robert  F.  Greely,  an  eminent 
writer,  arrived  by  the  Yankee  Blade.  .  .  .  Mr.  Robert  Kemp  had  a  benefit  at  the 
Metropolitan ;  the  occasion  was  further  distinguished  by  Mrs.  Sinclair  appearing 
as  Amia,  in  the  French  play  of  "Elle  est  Folle."  .  .  .  Messrs.  Vinson  and  Mc- 
Closky  had  a  complimentary  and  farewell  benefit  at  the  American. 

July  3.  John  Gardiner,  convicted  of  the  manslaughter  of  Mr.  Pratt,  second 
mate  of  the  steamer  Siei'ra  Nevada,  was  sentenced  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  to 
two  years  and  six  months  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  $5.  .  .  .  The  case  of  Mr. 
H.  L.  Bateman,  charged  with  having  committed  an  assault  with  deadly  weapons 
upon  Mr.  Frank  Soule,  came  up  in  the  Recorder's  Court  for  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation. 

July  4.     The  day  was  properly  celebrated. 

July  5.     The  examination  of  Mr.  Bateman  before  the  Recorder  was  resumed. 

July  6.  The  Bateman  case  was  concluded,  and  he  fined  only  $300.  .  .  .  The 
Masonic  Record,  a  new  monthly  paper,  made  its  first  appearance.  .  .  .  The  ordi- 
nance adopting  the  modified  grades  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  .  .  . 
Also,  an  ordinance  appropriating  $680,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1855.  .  .  .  J.  H.  Purkett,  Esq.,  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association  xvpon  the  subject  "  Emanuel  Swedenborg." 

July  7.  Miss  Kate  Hayes  gave  a  farewell  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater. 
...  A  concert  was  given  at  Musical  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Benevo- 
lent Society.     The  performances  consisted  of  various#  selections  from  the  operas, 
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and  the  Ode  Symphonie  of  the  Desert.  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  Herr  Mengis,  Mr. 
Leach.  Mr.  Herold,  the  Turn  Gesangverein,  Sangerbund  and  Philarmonic  Society 
volunteered  their  services.  .  .  .  The  thermometer  stood  at  82  in  the  shade.  .  .  . 
The  California  Pioneers  had  a  meeting  and  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

July  S.  The  Bateman  Children  closed  their  farewell  engagement  at  the  Metro- 
politan. ...  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  rear  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Howard 
street,  but  was  extinguished  before  any  material  damage  was  done.  .  .  .  Consid- 
erable excitement  was  produced  by  an  attempt  to  fence  in  a  portion  of  Merchant 
street  claimed  by  Mrs.  Latimer.  This  lady  had  previously  sold  it  to  the  city,  but 
having  not  yet  been  paid,  she  endeavored  in  this  way  to  regain  possession.  The 
excitement  was  further  increased  by  a  difficulty  which  occurred  between  the 
Mayor  and  City  Marshal,  the  latter  refusing  to  obey  orders  when  commanded  by 
the  former  to  tear  down  the  fence  ;  he  was  in  consequence  impeached,  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  against  him  was  commenced  by  the  Board  of  Assist- 
ant at  a  special  meeting  on  that  evening. 

July  9.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  second  story  of  the  El  Dorado  Saloon,  Front 
street,  corner  of  Clarke,  which  before  it  was  extinguished,  destroyed  property  to 
the  value  of  §7,000.  .  .  .  Three  houses  were  blown  down  on  Law's  wharf. 

July  10.  The  Whigs  of  the  city  held  a  primary  election  for  Delegates  to  the 
Whig  State  Convention.  ...  A  fire  broke  out  in  Pacific  street,  near  Dupont, 
also  on  Jackson,  near  Kearney,  but  both  were  speedily  extinguished.  .  .  .  An 
extensive  fire  raged  in  the  flourishing  city  of  Columbia,  almost  completely  de- 
stroying it. 

July  11.  The  city  was  visited  by  a  conflagration  which  commenced  in  the 
Golden  Gate  Hotel,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Davis  and  Oregon  streets,  destroy- 
ing property  to  the  value  of  near  300,000.  .  .  .  James  Turner,  convicted  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  sentenced  to  30  days  confinement  or  pay  a  fine  of  $300, 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  discharging  him  from  confinement 
or  releasing  him  on  bail  till  his  appeal  was  heard,  but  Avas  denied  on  both  peti- 
tions by  the  County  Court. 

July  12.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  met  in  special  session  to  investigate  the 
charges  made  against  Brandt  Seguin,  City  Martial,  for  misconduct  in  office. 

July  13.  A  destructive  fire  visited  Sacramento,  which  reduced  to  ashes  nearly 
one-third  of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  Monumental  Company,  No.  6,  went  with  their 
splendid  new  engine  to  the  assistance  of  Sacramento.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  Alder- 
men, sitting  as  a  High  Court  of  impeachment,  continued  the  examination  of  the 
charges  against  the  City  Marshal.  .  .  .  Monumental  Engine  Co.  Kb.  6,  had  a 
grand  celebration  and  parade  in  honor  of  their  handsome  new  engine,  lately 
received  from  Baltimore. 

July  14.  The  steamship  America  was  sold  under  a  judgment  of  the  U.  S. 
Court,  to  Messrs.  Lucas.  Turner  &  Co.,  for  895,000. 

July  15.  The  P.  M.  S.  S.  Sonora  arrived  12  days  from  Panama,  and  the  Steam- 
ships Sierra  Nevada  and  California  departed  for  San  Juan  and  Panama,  carrying 
away  treasure  to  the  amoimt  of  $1,805,953  33.  .  .  .  Ole  Bull  arrived,  also" Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Stark,  after  a  prosperous  sojourn  in  Australia. 

July  16.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  concluded  its  examination  of  the  charges 
against  the  City  Marshal. 

July  17.  The'  Bateman  Children  gave  a  benefit  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater, 
in  aid  of  the  Fireman's  Charitable  Fund.  ...  A  line  of  stages  established  by  Mr. 
Alonso  McCloud,  commenced  running  between  Oakland  and  Stockton. 

July  18.  Backus's  Minstrels  made  their  re-appearance  at  San  Francisco  Hall. 
.  .  .  The  steamship  Cortes  arrived,  12  days  from  San  Juan.  .  .  .  The  Democratic 
Convention  commenced  its  session  at  Sacramento.  A  scene  of  uproar  and  confu- 
sion ensued  in  consequence  of  the  disagreement  of  the  two  parties,  the  Election- 
ists  and  Anti-Electionists.  ...  A  new  bell,  weighing  2,564  pounds,  was  hoisted 
to  the  belfry  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and  rung  its  tones  so  loud  and 
sonorous  as  to  exceed  those  of  the  city  alarm  bell.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  Aldermen 
found  the  City  Marshal  guilty  of  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  suspended 
him  from  office  till  the  1st  of  September. 
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THE   FINE   AETS. 

Painting.  W.  S.  Jewett. — The  degree  of  civilization  to  which  any  people 
have  advanced,  is  best  indicated  by  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  fac- 
ulty. The  ardor  of  their  love  for  the  beautiful  may  be  detected  in  their  every 
day  literature,  the  encouragement  given  the  arts  and  sciences  by  the  masses,  the 
artists  and  artisans  and  professors  who  can  live  among  them,  and  find  their  sup- 
port at  their  hands.  With  this  as  a  basis  of  judgment,  "we  can,  without  boasting 
say  more  for  California  than  for  any  community  of  our  years  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.     Like  a  lusty  youth,  we  are  careless  and  unconscious  of  our  strength. 

Much  might  and  should  be  said  of  our  intellectual  wealth,  but  at  this  time  Ave  can 
only  call  attention  to  one  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts — Painting — and  to  Mr.  Jewett 
as  its  leading  professor  among  us.  It  is  not  only  matter  of  congratulation,  that 
we  have  an  artist  of  so  much  merit,  but  that  there  are  Californians  of  taste 
enough  to  keep  him  constantly  employed. 

Mr.  Jewett  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1849,  bringing  with  him  an  enviable  rep- 
utation. The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  New  York  as  a  student  and  an 
artist,  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  a  student  in  the  Academy  of  Design  he 
bore  off  the  second  prize  among  sixty  competitors,  on  his  first  trial,  while  was 
on  his  second,  he  took  the  highest  prize ;  and  by  the  fact  that  just  as  he 
starting  for  California,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  selected  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  paint  the  Governor  of  New  York,  for  the  the  Governor's  Room  in  the 
City  Hall,  New  York  City.  His  arrangements  for  departure  were  however  made, 
and  he  could  not  stay  to  fill  the  commission.  Upon  his  arrival  here,  he  was  wel- 
comed by  many  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  put  immediately  to  work  with 
his  pallet  and  brush.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  many  of  his  first  California  pic- 
tures have  been  taken  out  of  our  State  by  persons  returning  to  the  East.  Still, 
enough  remain  to  test  his  merit  both  as  a  portrait  and  as  a  landscape  painter. 
His  landscapes  of  California  scenery  are  few,  but  so  well  executed  as  to  cause  the 
regret,  that  his  success  in  faces  and  figures  has  been  such  as  to  crowd  his  studio 
with  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

Among  the  best  of  his  pictures  now  in  this  city,  combining  both  landscape  and 
figures,  is  that  of  Capt.  Grayson  and  his  family,  which  hangs  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Society  of  Pioneers.  This  is  truly  and  exclusively  a  Californian  picture.  No 
country  but  this  could  produce  such  a  scene.  The  family  are  represented  as 
having  gained  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  after  a  journey  of  two  thousand 
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miles  in  length  and  as  looking  thence  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Sacramento.  The 
scene  combines  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  mountain  with  the  richness  of 
the  vale;  the  magnificent  distance  of  the  broad  plain,  with  the  beauty  of  the 
winding  stream  aud  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  sloping  hills,  varied  by  forest  and 
prairie,  lawn  and  rocky  glen.  "While  over  the  whole  rests  that  peculiar,  purple, 
blending,  afternoon  atmosphere, — that  indescribable  light,  whose  parallel  can  only 
be  found  among  the  vales  of  Italy.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  picture — and 
with  justice — that  the  costume  of  Mrs.  Grayson  and  of  her  little  boy,  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  historically  correct.  The  error  is  too  glaring  to  leave  any 
doubt  that  the  artist  is  at  fault  for  it.  Allowances  should  be  made  for  the  wishes 
of  the  parties  for  whom  the  picture  was  painted.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr. 
Jewett  owes  it  to  himself  to  carry  out  his  own  true  idea,  and  remove  the  drawing- 
room,  or  rather  promenade,  aspect  from  the  dresses  of  the  mother  and  child,  and 
give  them  more  fidelity  to  the  thought  that  a  trans-continental  journey  has  just 
been  accomplished  by  the  party. 

Mr.  J.  has  now  upon  his  easel  two  landscapes,  one  of  mountain  and  mining 
scenery,  the  other  of  ocean  and  shore,  that  promise  high  excellence.  But,  as  we 
have  remarked,  most  of  his  time  has  been  spent  upon  portraiture ;  and  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  he  excels  in  the  appreciation  and  rep- 
resentation of  female  beauty.  He  has  also  in  his  studio  some  difficult  subjects, 
handled  with  a  classic  truth,  power  and  beauty,  wox'thy  of  high  praise.  Among 
these  we  can  speak  of  one  only,  viz : — a  full  length  picture  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Murdoch 
as  Hamlet. 

The  legitimate  objects  for  the  pencil  are  multiplied  almost  to  infinity.  A  single 
rock,  a  single  leaf,  or  fruit,  or  animal, — a  combination  existing  in  Nature,  and 
finally,  those  creations,  whose  elements  exist  in  Nature,  but  whose  compositions 
are  no  where  to  be  found  except  in  the  creative  faculty  of  genius.  Nor  are  the 
objects  of  the  pencil  numerous  alone;  they  are  to  be  found  at  all  elevations,  so 
to  speak ;  from  the  simple  pear  or  orange,  that  the  merest  tyro  can  paint,  up 
into  those  rare  regions  where  float  ideas,  which  can  only  be  reached  and  under- 
stood and  thoroughly  appreciated  and  grasped  by  the  broadest  intellects.  In 
estimating  an  artist  therefore,  we  should  consider  the  elevation  of  that  immaterial 
region  to  which  he  has  mounted  to  seek  for  his  idea ;  the  ease  with  which  he 
mounted ;  the  grandeur,  dignity  and  complicated  nature  of  the  idea  he  has  select " 
ed  from  the  many  that  float  there ;  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  conceives  the 
idea  and  the  manner  in  which  he  drags  it  from  the  misty  hights,  and  fixes  it  for 
the  gaze  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

That  Mr.  Jewett  laid  out  for  himself  a  most  difficult  work,  can  hardly  be 
denied.  It  is  a  simple  figure,  it  is  true ;  but  how  many  thoughts  and  conceptions 
converge  there  as  a  center.  It  is  a  single  man ; — but  it  is  that  created  man, 
which  taxed  the  wealthiest  mind  in  the  production — that  man  that  stands  ever 
the  type  of  the  combined  scholar,  gentleman  and  philosopher, — that  char- 
acter which  has,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  always  will  command  the  highest 
respect,  nay,  veneration,  of  our  race, — a  character  whose  depths  have  not  yet 
been  sounded — in  short,  the  man  Hamlet.  The  artist  had  therefore  to  appreci- 
ate and  depict  the  poet's  idea  of  the  character ;  a  work  of  no  little  magnitude  in 
itself.  Nor  was  it  a  picture  of  Hamlet  alone,  that  Mr.  Jewett  was  to  paint ;  he 
was  called  upon  to  combine  with  the  representation  of  Hamlet — the  artist,  Mur- 
doch. If  he  painted  Murdoch  simply,  even  in  the  dress  of  the  Dane,  how  should 
VOL.  II.  15 
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we  see  Hamlet  speaking  in  the  picture  ?  If  he  represented  merely,  (we  say  it  in  all 
respect,) — if  he  represented  singly  and  solely,  the  highest  conception  of  Hamlet, 
where  would  Murdoch  be  ?  It  was  the  combination  of  the  two,  that  constituted 
one  of  the  first  points  of  difficulty.  The  actual  man,  Murdoch,  was  to  be 
sublimated  towards  that  conception  which  we  have  of  Hamlet;  while  the 
ideal  character — "Hamlet,"  was  to  be  brought  down  to  meet  the  actual  man, 
who  for  the  moment  rises  to  its  representation.  That  Mr.  Jewett  has  struck 
the  exact  medium  and  produced  a  perfect  picture,  we  will  not  say.  Per- 
haps, (the  youthfulness  of  the  face  excepted,)  there  is  a  little  more  of  Murdoch 
than  of  Hamlet  in  the  picture.  A  little  more  age  in  the  face  for  Murdoch,  and 
a  shade  more  dignity  in  its  expression,  for  Hamlet,  would  to  our  eye,  at  least, 
have  been  an  improvement.  But  that  the  artist  has  approached  the  just  medium 
with  most  admirable  nearness,  and  that  the  picture  is  a  work  of  genius,  we  'dare 
avow. 

JSTor  was  the  above  mentioned  difficulty  the  only  one  with  which  Mr.  Jewett 
had  to  contend.  Hamlet  had  been  painted  numberless  times,  and  the  artist  has 
shown  no  little  originality  in  selecting  the  instant  at  which  to  catch  him  and 
transfer  him  to  the  canvas.  The  conception  is  not  a  trite  one.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  same  subject  has  never  been  attempted  before;  and  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  sublimest  that  could  have  been  chosen  in  the  whole  range  of  the  play.  Ham- 
let stands  before  you  on  the  canvas,  while  in  the  midst  of  that  sublime  rhapsody, 
— "What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man!  How  noble  a  reason!  How  infinite  in  facul- 
ties !  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  God ! " 

He  has  just  uttered  the  word  "  God  ;"  the  lips  have  not  quite  closed,  the  whole 
figure  is  not  yet  at  rest.  It  has  not  just  commenced  to  move  into  the  appropri- 
ate attitude,  nor  have  the  lower  limbs  and  the  body  stiffened  into  the  posture 
to  which  you  know  they  will  come.  They  are  represented  the  very  instant 
before  they  have  reached  that  condition  towards  which  they  have  been  thrown, 
and  to  which  the  momentum  received  from  the  thought  will  carry  them.  The 
consequent  effect  in  the  picture  is  action. 

As  a  proof  that  this  is  no  ordinary  work  of  art,  we  would  state  that  one  can- 
not see  all  its  beauties  at  a  single  glance.  It  demands,  and  will  repay,  study.  In 
fact  all  Jewett's  pictures,  however  they  may  strike  one  at  the  first  glance,  are  of 
that  kind  which  "grow  upon  the  beholder,"  as  in  fact  do  all  pictures,  possessing 
any  real  merit.  As  one  gazes,  the  excellences  of  his  "Murdoch's  Hamlet  "steal 
out,  one  after  the  other,  like  stars  at  evening  twilight.  At  first,  perhaps,  you 
notice  the  ease  of  the  figure, — its  flowing  lines  and  grace ;  the  gesticulation  is 
most  appropriate ;  the  right  hand  is  not  raised  upwards,  nor  is  the  eye  as  though 
God  were  above,  but  Hamlet  looks  off,  and  the  right  arm  moves  off  towards  an 
elevated  distance,  while  the  left  is  depressed,  flowing  out  naturally.  The  effect 
therefore  is  not  weak,  as  is  would  be,  had  Hamlet  the  appearance  of  endeavoring 
to  represent,  by  the  open,  double  gesture,  the  greatness  of  the  thought.  The 
effect  is  vivid  from  the  unconscious  feebleness  represented  by  the  gesticulation, 
combined  with  the  evident  awakening  mental  appreciation  of  some  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  thought  just  suggested. 

Then,  as  you  gaze,  you  find  stealing  out  from  the  face  more  and  more  distinctly, 
the  fine  expression  of  the  ecstasy,  excited  for  the  moment,  and  indicated  by  the 
slight  play  of  the  muscles  about  the  corner  of  the  mouth  before  it  settles  into 
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repose.  And  as  ycm  look  still  longer,  there  dawns  upon  you  the  dreamy  cast  of 
the  eye,  as  Hamlet  is  lost,  for  an  instant,  to  all  around  him  in  the  grandeur  of  his 
just  uttered  thought ; — and  almost  immediately  it  strikes  you  that  he  seems  awak- 
ening the  more  to  its  illimitable  depths  even,  than  he  was  awakened  when  he 
uttered  the  words.  And  then,  you  feel  from  the  indescribable  expression  of  the 
face  and  the  momentary  pause  of  the  gesture,  that  his  mind,  having  passed  over 
the  borders  of  that  thought,  is  just  commencing  to  sink  along  into  its  depths. 
And  finally  you  perceive,  underlying  all,  an  expression  of  dignity  and  maturity 
of  thought,  which  was  Hamlet's,  although  we  confess  not  so  much  as  we  could 
have  desired.  Hamlet,  was  himself  thirty  years  old,  while  in  actual  maturity  of 
mind,  he  was  at  least  forty.  In  addition  to  this,  the  character  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  drama,  and  is  only  satisfactorily  represented  by  the  mature  and  experi- 
enced actor.  The  age  of  those  who  have  performed  the  part,  the  great  thoughts 
that  Hamlet  uttered,  all  tend  to  give  the  public  an  impression  with  regard  to  his 
looks,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  an  appearance  of  ripe  maturity,  when  he  is 
depicted  on  the  canvas.  Murdoch,  too,  although  by  no  means  a  veteran,  can  hardly 
be  called  a  young  man,  and  as  the  picture  purports  to  represent  not  only  Hamlet, 
but  Murdoch  also,  we  cannot  but  feeL  that  a  few  more  marks  of  age  in  the  face 
would  be  an  improvement. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  The  accessories  are  such  as  to  add  beauty  to 
the  central  thought.  The  breadth  of  manner — the  chiaro  oscuro  of  the  picture  is 
in  strict  keeping  with  the  sentiment,  while  the  coloring  is  deep-toned  and 
rich.  We  understand  that  this  admirable  Californian  specimen  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
is  to  be  purchased  by  an  association  of  Mr.  Murdoch's  friends  and  to  be  retained 
in  the  State. 

MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 
Record  of  the  Month.  From  June  24  to  July  25. — "We  have  devoted  so 
much  space  to  the  stage  in  months  gone  by,  that  we  may  well  be  pardoned  a 
brief  review  on  this  occasion.  The  exodus  of  the  star  is  not  closed  yet.  One 
by  one  they  are  leaving  us,  and  from  present  appearances  we  shall  soon  be  quite 
bereft  of  them.  To  be  sure  we  have  rumors  without  number,  of  the  probable  ad- 
vent of  a  second  immigration  as  numerous  as  was  that  of  last  spring ;  but  thus 
far,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stark,  who,  after  all,  stole  upon  us  una- 
wares, and  Ole  Bull  and  Strakosch,  whose  arrival  was  nearly  as  unexpected,  the 
rumors  have  as  yet  been  unfulfilled,  and  the  balance  of  trade,  or  rather  the  "  bal- 
ance of  stars,"  is  decidedly  against  us.  Stark  makes  up  for  a  host,  it  is  true,  but 
the  numbers  that  are  left  can  almost  be  enumerated  on  the  four  fingers  and 
thumb.  Since  our  last,  Kate  Hayes  has  departed  for  Australia,  where  she  will 
doubtless  reap  another  golden  harvest ;  and  ere  our  next,  Mr.  Murdoch  will  have 
landed  among  the  Kew  York  piers.  In  addition  to  these,  we  must  chronicle  the 
departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Thorne,  Miss  Kate  Denin,  Miss  Emily  Thorne, 
and  Messrs.  McClosky,  Rolfe  and  Harris,  for  Australia,  which  took  place  per 
Fanny  Major,  on  the  8th  of  July.  By  the  way,  we  would  remark  that  Miss 
Hayes  availed  herself  of  the  same  opportunity  for  passage,  after  having  given  a 
farewell  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  on  the  7th  July,  which  was  attended  by  a 
crowded  audience.  We  understand  that  Messrs.  Edwin  Booth  and  D.  C.  Ander- 
son also  intend  leaving  for  Australia  per  first  convej'ance.  Our  Sydney  and 
Melbourne    friends  will    find    in    Mr.  Booth,  undeveloped    genius   of    a  high 
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order.  Although  he  is  young,  the  indications  are  unmistakable  which  point  to 
him  as  the  son  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  his  lamented  and  gifted  father  will  fall* 
Mr.  D.  C.  Anderson  has  long  and  deservedly  held  a  high  reputation,  both  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  older  States,  as  a  delineator  of  "  old  men.". 

The  American  Theater  closed  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  June,  and  has  been 
demolished  to  make  way  for  a  more  elegant  temple  to  the  comic  and  tragic 
Muses. 

During  the  third  week  of  our  record,  Lee  &  Marshall's  Circus  were  in  town 
and  performed  to  "  crowded  tents."  Backus's  Ethiopean  Minstrels,  having  con- 
cluded a  successfnl  tour  through  the  interior,  opened  the  San  Francisco  Theater 
on  the  18th  July,  where  they  are  still  drawing  full  houses. 

The  Monplaisirs  have  been  delighting  the  citizens  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton 
during  the  past  month.  Mr.  C.  A.  King  and  his  company  opened  the  theater  at 
Downieville  on  the  4th  of  July. 

David's  Ode  Symphonie,  The  Desert,  was  performed  for  the  second  and  third 
times  on  the  evenings  of  the  28th  June  and  the  7th  July,  at  Musical  Hall. 

The  Metropolitan. — The  first  week  of  our  record  opened  with  the  Batemans. 
The  prize  drama,  "  The  Mother's  Trust,"  was  brought  out  during  the  week.  We 
can  simply  say,  whatever  the  other  pieces  were,  the  very  general  opinion  was, 
that  this  was  a  failure,  whether  we  look  at  its  moral,  its  "  characterization,"  or 
its  literary  merit.  No  heed  was  paid  to  expense,  however,  in  putting  it  upon 
the  stage.  The  Batemans  occupied  the  stage  two  weeks,  when  Mr.  Murdoch 
commenced  his  farewell  engagement.  He  performed  every  evening  of  the  third 
week,  and  every  other  evening  of  the  fourth,  alternating,  during  the  latter,  with 
Madame  Bishop,  who  appeared  in  Der  Freischutz.  That  Mr.  Murdoch  is  very 
artistic  in  his  renderings,  every  one  must  admit;  but  to  our  mind  there  is  a  lack 
of  genuine  heartiness  in  almost  every  thing  he  undertakes.  He  never  seems  to 
fling  himself  away  into  his  parts — to  deceive  the  spectator  into  the  temporary  be- 
lief that  he  is  the  character  he  may  be  representing,  and  to  bear  the  whole  house 
off  with  him  in  a  storm  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  too  scrupulously  nice ;  he  polishes 
too  much — so  much  so,  that  one  often  fails  to  see  through  the  shining  outside  the 
genuine  soul  within.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  tried  sincerely  to  over- 
come this  feeling ;  but,  unfortunately  perhaps,  have  tried  in  vain.  It  is,  we  are 
most  willing  to  say,  the  only  faint  we  can  find  with  him.     He  is  too  artistic. 

Musical. — The  past  month  has  been  somewhat  barren  of  pleasures  to  the 
music-loving  world ;  nevertheless,  we  have  to  record  the  production  of  the  stan- 
dard opera  of  "Der  Freischutz,"  and  the  advent  and  appearance  of  those  celebra- 
ted artists,  Strakosch  and  Ole  Bull.  These  are  novelties  sufficient  to  compensate 
us  for  the  dearth  of  other  attractions. 

Der  Freischutz. — Von  "Weber's  Opera  of  "  Der  Freischutz,"  holds  a  position 
among  musical  works  of  the  highest  rank,  and  its  announcement  always  attracts 
a  full  house.  No  lover  of  music  is  willing  to  allow  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
this  opera  to  pass  without  availing  himself  of  it.  Its  great  merit  is  admitted, 
and  it  is  always  placed  by  the  cognoscenti  far  in  advance  of  most  modern  compo- 
sitions. It  may  appear  bold  in  us  to  differ  from  this  established  opinion ;  indeed 
such  a  course  will  be  considered  rank  heresy  by  many  of  our  readers,  and  we, 
therefore,  hesitate  in  awarding  to  the  work  a  less  exalted  position.  Giving  ut- 
terance, however,  to  our  unbiassed  opinion,  we  do  not  consider  it  as  worthy 
the  praise  it  has  received.     There  are  certain  passages  of  the  opera  which  are 
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unquestionably  among  the  greatest  of  musical  compositions ;  but,  taking  it  as 
a  whole,  it  is  not  a  pleasing  production.  A  great  portion  of  the  music  is  pur- 
posely of  a  strange  and  unearthly  character ;  and  supposing  such  a  style  indis- 
pensable to  the  intended  effect,  we  give  it  the  award  of  full  success ;  but,  how- 
ever successful  the  composer  may  have  been  in  producing  wild  and  curious  com- 
binations, startling  and  abrupt  changes,  and  demoniac  sensations,  he  does  not  in 
these  passages  succeed  in  producing  music.  It  may  be  clever  to  imitate  closely 
unmusical  sounds  with  musical  instruments,  but  to  do  so  at  this  day  would  be 
considered  an  outrage  on  good  taste,  and  he  who  should  now  attempt  it 
would  signally  fail.  Genius  should  create  not  imitate.  "We  have  no  respect 
for  imitations,  even  of  pleasing  sounds;  and  though  the  latter,  perhaps,  do 
not  offend  the  cultivated  ear,  yet  they  are  not  emanations  of  genius.  But  be- 
sides this,  the  plot  of  the  opera  is  bad,  because  it  is  impossible.  We  have  never 
yet  seen  a  successful  attempt  to  represent  the  demoniacal ;  hell  on  the  stage  is 
always  ridiculous,  and  devils  and  hobgoblins  serve  only  to  create  laughter  by 
their  absurdity.  There  is  no  delusion.  The  audience  cannot  participate  in  the 
imaginary  Avorld  of  the  composer,  and  thus  we  have  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  the 
infernal,  accompanied  by  harsh,  discordant  and  unpleasant  sounds.  Such  a  style 
may  suit  the  gloomy  imagination  of  the  Germans,  but  it  finds  no  sympathy  in 
the  healthy,  cheerful  minds  of  Americans.  The  opera  was  well  put  on  to  the 
stage ;  there  was  no  fault  whatever,  to  be  found  with  the  scenic  effect ;  we  have 
never  seen  it  better  represented,  and  we  have  often  seen  it  much  worse ;  the 
only  fault  we  find  is  with  the  opera  itself;  Americans  may  witness  it  once  from 
curiosity,  but  they  can  derive  no  pleasure  from  a  second  attendance.  The  houses 
were  very  full,  but  principally  composed  of  our  German  population.  The  ac- 
companiments are  some  of  them  magnificent.  The  peculiarities  of  the  various 
instruments  are  brought  out  with  grand  effect,  and  to  them  we  can  listen  with 
genuine  delight.  Some  of  the  choruses  are  unsurpassed,  and  possess  a  world- 
wide renown ;  but  after  sitting  through  the  whole  opera,  the  audience  must  carry 
away  with  them  a  vivid  impression  of  the  absurdities  of  the  performance,  rather 
than  the  deep,  holy  feelings  that  music  should  awaken,  and  lingering  melodies 
echoing  in  the  heart. 

Ole  Bull. — But  the  grand  novelty  of  the  month,  that  which  marks  it  as  an 
epoch  in  our  musical  history,  is  the  appearance  of  Ole  Bull.  It  must  have  seemed 
strange  to  him,  and  difficult  to  realize,  that  after  coming  thousands  of  miles,  to 
a  strange  land,  he  should  appear  before  a  crowded  audience  composed  of  old 
friends ;  but  so  it  was.  They  were  gathered  from  many  lands,  but  they  had  lis- 
tened to  his  magic  tones  before,  in  far  distant  homes.  By  such  an  audience  his 
reception  could  not  be  otherwise  than  cordial,  and  the  welcome  which  he  received 
must  have  surpassed  the  expectation  even  of  the  man  who  has  excited  every- 
where an  enthusiam  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  instrumental  triumphs. 

There  is  no  audience  in  the  United  States  so  critical  in  their  taste,  so  capable 
in  judgement,  and  so  exacting  in  their  requirements,  as  that  of  the  Metropolitan. 
While  they  generally  listen  to  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  debutante,  and  encourage 
the  timid  and  bashful  novice,  they  listen  with  the  watchfulness  and  impartiality 
of  judges  to  the  performances  of  those  who  come  before  them  heralded  by  the 
trump  of  fame,  and  claiming  preeminence.  The  applause  which  the  performance 
of  the  great  violinist  elicited,  had  not  the  hearty  earnestness  and  swell  of  the 
welcome.     There  was  an  evident  touch  of  disappointment  in  it.      He  did  not 
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come  quite  up  to  their  expectations.  While  ready  to  award  him  at  once  superi- 
ority over  all  other  artists  living,  "we  found  him  not  equal  to  his  own  fame.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  audience,  and  unless  our  memory  fails  us 
sadly,  this  was  the  fact ;  he  was  not  equal  to  himself.  Years  ago,  when  he  start- 
led New  York  with  the  mysterious  tones  he  drew  from  his  unpretending  instru- 
ment, there  were  others  in  the  field  who  contested  the  palm  of  glory  with  him, 
and  yet  he  bore  away  that  palm ;  among  his  rivals  was  Vieuxtemps,  who  was 
declared  by  artists  to  be  his  superior ;  but  the  people,  with  unanimous  voice, 
gave  their  verdict  for  Ole  Bull.  To  the  science  and  skill  of  Vieuxtemps  they 
listened  with  amazement ;  but  Ole  Bull  possessed  a  witchery,  a  power  to  draw 
forth  tones  which  they  had  never  heard  before,  which  charmed  their  ears  and 
carried  their  very  souls  captive.  This  was  not  art,  it  was  genius :  the  power  lay 
in  the  soul  and  not  in  the  skill  and  science  of  the  artist.  This  insured  his  success 
wherever  he  went ;  it  inspired  poets,  and  they,  in  fervid  and  glowing  lines,  have 
embalmed  his  fame. 

But  this  power  is  now  wanting.  We  believe  that  it  only  sleeps,  or  that  perhaps 
he  does  not  appreciate  a  California  audience.  Tricks  upon  the  violin  we  have  wit- 
nessed usque  ad  nauseam.  They  are  the  accomplishments  of  the  juggler.  Does 
Ole  Bull  consider  us  incapable  of  appreciating  genius?  Let  him  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  his  audience — not  to  the  fancy.  We  have  heard  that  he  has  suffered  from 
ill  health — that  he  is  enfeebled  by  sickness — that  in  fact  Ole  Bull  is  not  himself. 
This  must  be  the  cause,  for  his  heart  was  not  in  the  work.  He  played  skilfully, 
but  mechanically.  The  selections  of  music  too,  were  not  judicious.  Is  there 
nothing  new  under  the  sun?  Must  we  forever  hear  the  "Carnival  of  Venice?" 
and  poor  "  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy" — no  great  affair  at  best,  and  very  difficult  to 
make  music  of — must  our  ears  be  forever  tortured  with  distortions  of  this  miser- 
able air?  Away  with  these  abominations — this  wretched  trickery!  There  was 
a  Frenchman  once,  who  announced  in  his  programme,  that  the  "Carnival  of 
Venice  "  would  not  be  performed.  We  commend  his  example  to  Ole  Bull,  and 
he  can  include  in  that  announcement  "  Hail  Columbia  "  and  "  Yankee  Doodle," 
without  diminishing  the  attraction  of  his  concerts. 

Maukice  Strakoscii. — Strakosch  was  not  so  well  known  to  the  audience,  but 
his  reception  was  nattering  in  the  extreme,  and  he  grew  in  favor  with  each  suc- 
ceeding effort.  He  possesses  great  brilliancy,  delicacy  and  certainty  of  touch  and 
perfect  command  of  the  instrument ;  but  like  his  colleague,  he  seemed  more 
desirous  of  exhibiting  skill  and  science,  than  of  charming  his  audience.  No  one 
who  listened  to  him  could  doubt  his  power  in  this  latter  respect,  and  many 
wishes  were  expressed  that  he  could  be  heard  in  music  which  was  of  itself  more 
pleasing.  His  success  was  decided,  and  the  audience  heartily  indorsed  the  repu- 
tation he  brings  with  him  from  other  cities. 

We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  room,  to  limit  our  remarks,  but  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  a  future  opportunity  to  notice  this  artist  in  a  manner  more  commensurate 
with  his  great  merit. 

We  cannot  close,  however,  without  noticing  the  great  addition  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  these  concei'ts,  afforded  by  the  singing  of  Signor  Leonardi.  He  grows  in 
favor,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  cannot  more  frequently  be  brought 
forward.  His  voice,  his  knowledge  of  his  art,  his  general  accuracy,  and  withal 
his  skill  as  an  actor,  has  established  his  position  among  us  as  an  artist  of  high 
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rank,  and  the  public  "will  gladly  welcome  the  announcement  of  some  of  the  Italian 
Operas  in  which  he  can  be  properly  cast. 

Isov  can  we  close  "without  at  least  one  word  respecting  Mrs.  Voorhies.  This 
estimable  lady  has  been  received  with  mai'ked  favor  by  the  audiences  at  the  Me- 
tropolitan. Several  of  her  songs,  particularly  her  "  Bonnie  Dundee,"  have  been 
sung  with  spirit,  and  have  elicited  loud  encores. 

The  Union  Theater. — We  believe  there  was  not  a  resident  in  San  Francisco 
who  was  not  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Miss  Laura  Keene  was  about  to  open  the 
Union  Theater ;  not  one  that  did  not  heartily  wish  her  success  in  her  undertaking. 
Her  intentions  were  laudable  and  her  plan  believed  to  be  feasible.  She  proposed 
to  gather  around  her  the  flower  of  the  stock  artistes  in  California,  and  to  present 
nightly  to  the  public  elegant  comedies,  rich  farces,  and  occasionally  a  brilliant 
spectacle ;  to  draw  to  herself  such  accessories  as  would  enable  her  to  produce 
plays  all  of  whose  parts  should  be  taken  by  excellent  performers  in  the  different 
lines,  although  none  might  present  superiority  of  the  very  first  order ;  and  thus 
to  give  to  a  representation  that  fullness,  roundness  and  completeness  seldom  seen 
where  the  "  star  system  "  is  adopted.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  aught,  or  to  be 
understood  to  imply  aught  against  stars  and  the  starring  system,  as  adopted  by 
managers.  Both  systems — that  adopted  and  so  brilliantly  carried  out  by  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  and  that  adopted  and  so  happily  consummated  by  Miss  Keene — have 
their  excellencies.  The  Union  and  the  Metropolitan  can  therefore  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  rivals,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

The  Union  opened  on  the  29th  June,  and  when  we  state  that  Miss  Caroline 
Chapman,  who  in  her  line  has  no  equal  in  America,  to  say  the  least, — Messrs. 
Phelps,  Wheatleigh  and  Coad,  and  the  comic  Spear,  form  members  of  her  large 
and  excellent  corps  dramatique,  those  who  have  not  attended  the  Union,  can 
well  conceive  how  excellent  are  the  representations  there  given.  In  fact  this 
little  theater  is  justly  a  place  of  elegant  resort,  and  deserves  to  be  supported  by 
the  permanent  residents  of  San  Francisco.  Such  a  place  of  amusement  is  a  credit 
to  the  city.  "We  are  happy  to  indorse  it,  as  we  know  that  strict  care  is  taken  to 
expurgate  from  the  stage  anything  which  might  offend  the  delicate  ear.  And  in 
this  connection  we  would  desire  to  do  away,  so  far  as  in  us  Ues,  the  silent  but 
unmistakable  feeling  excited  in  the  minds  of  some,  against  the  establishment,  on 
account  of  an  unfortunate  title  given  to  one  of  the  strictly  unexceptionable  pieces 
presented  there  during  the  past  month.  ¥e  sincerely  trust  that  Miss  Keene,  who 
is  now  in  her  proper  element,  will  meet  with  the  cordial  support  of  our  citizens. 

The  Stakks. — As  our  readers  are  well  aware  these  artistes,  after  a  most  bril- 
liant career  in  Australia,  have  at  length  returned  to  the  home  of  their  adoption. 
Mr.  Jas.  Stark  makes  his  first  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan,  in  the  character  of 
Richelieu,  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  very  eve  of  the  issue  of  this  number.  He 
needs  no  encomium  at  our  hands.  He  will  have  drawn  his  crowded  house,  he 
will  have  been  called  out  to  receive  his  hearty  "  welcome  home "  before  this 
notice  is  read.  We  have  no  fear  of  his  success.  His  Richelieu,  his  Lear,  his 
Werner,  his  Beverly  will  carry  him  in  triumph  wherever  he  goes.  In  our  next 
he  will  come  before  us  prominently  for  notice. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Mas- 
sett,  for  our  Editor's  Table.     It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  spelled  in  accordance 
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with  the  Pipesville  vocabulary,  but  has  been  written  in  Mr.  Massett's  "  better 
style." 

My  first  view  of  Constantinople. — In  the  summer  of  '43,  I  left  the  City 
of  "Notions"  in  the  bark  "George  Henry,"  Captain  Michael  Watson,  bound 
for  Malta  and  Smyrna,  and  finding  myself  in  the  last  named  place,  with 
a  fortnight  at  my  disposal,  I  thought  I  would  take  a  small  peep  at  the 
"Golden  Horn,"  and  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  "City  of  the  Sultan," — the 
far-famed  Constantinople; — now,  the  stamping  ground  of  the  great  European 
struggle.  I  found  myself  at  anchor  in  the  Golden  Horn,  about  midnight. 
To  the  left  we  had  just  passed  the  "Seven  Towers,"  peeping  out  above 
the  dark  walls ;  everything  was  still — no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise  of  any 
kind.  Here  then  burst  upon  my  view  the  far-famed  "  City  of  the  Sultan."  The  night 
was  clear,  and  the  silvery  moon  shone  brightly  in  the  heavens.  Groves  upon 
groves  of  cypress  trees  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession ;  then  the  bold 
mountain  scenery,  surrounding  it  on  the  Turkish,  as  well  as  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
gave  to  it  a  grandeur  indescribable.  Hundreds  of  glittei'ing  minarets,  towering 
white,  and  majestic,  their  spires  tipped  with  silver,  and  domes  of  gigantic  mosques, 
rose  up  before  me.  Then  came  the  Seraglio,  and  harem  of  the  Sultan,  consisting 
of  palaces  rather  modern  than  otherwise,  and  a  very  large  range  of  rooms,  resem- 
bling the  cells  of  a  prison.  The  wall,  about  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  is  yet 
remaining,  and  is  four  miles  in  extent.  This  marks  the  limit  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Byzantium,  called  so,  when  occupied  by  the  Eomans,  under  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  Rhamazan,  or  Turkish  festival  was  still  being  kept  up,  and  the  sight 
of  this  immense  city,  by  the  bright  light  of  the  moon,  was  imposing  indeed. 
Thousands  of  variegated  lamps,  in  the  form  of  stars,  and  different  kinds  of  flowers 
trembled  in  the  air,  and  then  the  cupolas  of  all  the  mosques,  illuminated  so  mag- 
nificently, that  they  seemed  to  spring  from  an  ocean  of  variegated  fire  !  My  eyes 
drank  in  with  enthusiasm  the  magic  of  the  scene  before  me,  and  my  dreams  that 
night  were  as  fairy -like  and  lovely  as  the  wondrous  scenes  I  had  that  day  wit- 
nessed. The  next  morning  I,  with  my  friend  Captain  Paige,  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
went  on  shore  early ;  the  beautiful  bay  was  literally  covered  with  caiques,  dart- 
ing by  me  like  arrows  every  minute,  filled  with  veiled  women,  and  men  of  many 
lands.  They  are  long,  narrow  wherries,  covered  in  the  most  elegant  manner, 
adorned  with  golden  bronze ;  but  are  so  lightly  built,  as  to  be  in  constant  danger 
of  upsetting ;  you  have  therefore  to  sit  down  at  the  bottom,  and  try  and  preserve 
the  necessary  equilibrium,  by  inflexions  of  the  body,  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
as  may  be  requisite  from  the  motion  of  the  waves.  They  have  the  most  delicious 
divans,  cushions,  etc.,  on  which  to  recline,  and  are  rowed  by  Turks,  dressed  in 
the  whitest  linen,  fitting  close  to  the  skin,  full  sleeves,  and  trowsers  coming  to 
the  knee,  and  on  the  head  a  red  cloth  skull  cap,  called  a  fez,  with  long  flowing  blue 
silk  tassel.  I  Was  told  there  were  over  90,000  of  these  fairy-like  boats  on  the 
Bosphorus.  The  hire  is  very  reasonable,  on  account  of  their  great  number; — I 
paying  only  a  couple  of  piastres,  or  about  four  cents  for  my  trip. 

We  first  went  to  Pera,  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe,  kept  very  nicely 
by  an  Italian.  It  is  really  a  capitally  conducted  house,  or  at  least  was  at  that 
time,  and  exclusively  the  dwelling  of  the  Franks.  It  is  situated  in  a  long  avenue 
called  the  Corso  of  Pera ;  and  from  the  windows  of  the  front  room,  1  witnessed 
many  extraordinary  sights,  while  from  the  back,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pan- 
oramas I  ever  beheld,  was  presented.  Underneath,  to  the  immediate  left,  was 
stretched  out  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Top-hana;  to  the  right  was  Galeta,  built,  I 
think,  by  the  Geonese;  still  beyond,  the  "Golden  Horn,"  upon  whose  waters 
hundreds  of  colossal  ships,  from  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  were  quietly  resting. 
Passing  them  you  will  see  hundreds  of  little  caiques,  cutting  through  the  waves 
like  dolphins.  On  the  opposite  shore  lies  Constantinople,  with  its  pointed  Serag- 
lio tower,  its  splendid  cupolas  and  its  thousand  slim  minarets,  peering  upwards 
into  the  air.  Across  the  Bosphorus,  in  another  quarter  of  the  world,  yet  hardly 
half  an  hour's  trip,  lies  Scutari,  with  all  its  beautiful  groves  of  cypress.  The 
mountain  chains  of  Asia  I  could  see  in  the  distance,  and  the  charming  "  Prince 
Islands  "  raised  their  heads  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  of  Marmora. 

Taking  a  walk  through  the  bazaars,  I  noticed  a  large  crowd  collected  at  the 
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corner  of  one  of  the  streets,  and  upon  enqxiiring  of  my  companion,  was  told  that 
one  of  the  celebrated  "  story-tellers  "  of  Constantinople  was  delighting  his  numer- 
ous auditory  with  the  recital  of  some  extraordinary  legend.  The  fellow  was 
perched  some  feet  above  his  listeners,  seated  in  the  same  way  a  tailor  would  be 
on  his  bench.  It  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  to  watch  the  astonished  faces  of 
the  crowd. 

I  took  with  me  letters  of  introduction  to  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  resided 
some  thirty  years  in  Stamboul,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  many  attentions ;  his 
son  was  my  constant  companion  in  my  ramblings,  and  we  made  together  some 
delightful  excursions.  Having  expressed  a  great  wish  to  visit  the  "Sweet 
"Waters,"  we  accordingly  hired  a  caique,  and  off  we  started.  It  is  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  near  an  Asiatic  castle,  in  a  very  lovely  meadow,  through 
which  the  river  meanders.  The  Sultan  has  a  country  residence  here,  to  which 
he  retires  in  the  summer  time.  On  our  arrival,  the  scene  was  novel,  pisturesque 
and  beautiful.  The  meadows  and  hills  around  shone  in  a  fresh,  verdant  dress,  and 
thro'  the  tall  cypresses  glittered  the  Sultan's  splendid  Kiosk.  Here  were  hundreds 
of  Turkish  men  and  women,  seated  in  groups  upon  the  grassy  carpet.  We  took 
with  us  some  provisions,  expecting  to  remain  one  or  two  days,  should  the  wind 
and  weather  prove  agreeable.  So  we  unpacked  our  edibles  and  drinking  a  little 
sherbet,  fairly  revelled  in  the  beauties  of  this  enchanted  spot.  The  matchless 
scenery  I  shall  never  forget ;  after  a  long  walk  we  returned  to  our  boat,  intend- 
ing to  proceed  still  further  up  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  distance,  I  saw  the  lightly 
clad  figures  of  some  beautiful  Greeks,  gliding  through  the  intricacies  of  their 
native  dances,  whilst  from  the  grove  the  sound  of  their  merry  voices  floated 
through  the  air  like  the  notes  of  the  nightingale. 

From  the  shore  I  heard  the  guitars  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  mariners ;  the 
sky,  sparkled  with  a  thousand  lights,  and  the  moon,  like  a  meteor,  rising  from  out 
the  waves,  shed  its  silvery  light  over  all ! 

GOSSIP   WITH   READERS   AND    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"We  have,  much  to  our  regret,  been  compelled  to  lay  over  several  notices  pre- 
pared for  this  number.  Among  them  is  one  on  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Celebration  at  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  and  another  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
America's  most  gifted  writers,  entitled,  "  Education  in  California — Santa  Clara 
College."  "With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  would  state,  that  it  was  only  received 
at  the  very  last  moment,  when  everything  was  arranged  for  our  issue,  except  the 
brief  space  we  are  filling  with  this  paragraph.  No  matter,  it  will  "  keep,"  and 
shall  appear  next  month.  "We  have  inserted  a  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
"  Christopher  North,"  (received  from  an  esteemed  friend)  but  shall  take  occasion 
next  month,  either  ourselves  or  through  a  contributor,  to  express  our  views  more 
at  length  upon  the  character  and  writings  of  the  lamented  "Wilson.  Among  the 
poems  handed  over  to  the  compositors,  are  "  The  Gold  Diggers,"  "  The  Coaster's 
Fate,"  "Thoughts  at  Sea,"  by  Poetaster,  "The  Nonpareil,"  "Sweet  Orphan 
Alice,"  "  Some  Good  in  All,"  and  several  others,  whose  titles  have  slipped  our 
memory.  You  are  all  at  the  mercy  of  "  Mr.  Foreman "  now,  who  disposes  of 
them  as  best  he  can.  Several  prose  articles  are  also  awaiting  insertion :  among 
them  "A Sketch  by  J.  P.  A.,"  "The  Trees  of  Calaveras  County,"  and  "  Impressions 
on  visiting  San  Francisco."  "We  move  to  amend  the  old  cry  of  "  Pay  the  poor 
printer"  by  substituting  therefor  "Pity  the  poor  Editor."  Now  here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  paper,  that  should  have  "gone  in  "  last  month.  But  the  best  we  can 
do,  is  to  lay  it  before  you  now ;  and  if  your  ears  are  set  (no  insinuations,  we 
assure  you)  for  a  touch  of  delicate  humor,  listen.  The  meter  of  the  stanzas  limps 
a  little,  but  no  matter : 

Me.  Editor: — I  should  not  trouble  you  at  the  present  time,  were  it  not  that 
my  wife,  Mrs.  Mullet,  (with  whose  vast  reputation  you  are  doubtless  familiar,)  has 
VOL.    II.  16 
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been  lately  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of  Cacoethes  Scribendi,  and  the  disease 
has  unfortunately  proved  contagious ;  so,  void  the  result.  I  ana  naturally  a  quiet 
and  retiring  man,  but  little  disposed  to  appear  before  the  public,  but  Mrs.  Mullet 
has  expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect, — and  her  will  is  law.  The  fact  is,  she  merely 
wishes  me  to  open  the  way  for  the  appearance  of  her  own  productions  in  the 
pages  of  your  magazine,  of  which  she  is  pleased  to  express  a  high  opinion.  She 
has  on  hand  a  great  number  of  poems  of  every  description ;  some  of  the  "  sweet, 
pretty "  Rosa  Matilda  order ;  others,  dark  and  despairing, — stormy  and  chaotic 
fragments;  and  sonnets  saturated  with  melancholy,  nightingales,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing ; — and,  I  will  tell  you  in  strict  confidence,  she  is  about  to  publish  an 
epic,  called  "  Morpheus ; " — which,  to  use  her  own  vigorous  phraseously,  is  to  be 
a  "stunner."  She  confidently  expects  to  have  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and 
dine  with  the  Dutchess  of  Sutherland,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  that  is,' 
about  the  time  the  twenty-fifth  edition  is  issued.  In  addition  to  her  other  accom- 
plishments, this  gifted  votary  of  the  Muses,  has  the  power  of  spirit-rapping  to 
any  extent,  and  holds  communion  with  statesmen,  poets  and  warriors  of  all  ages, 
from  Amos  Cottle  up  to  Belisarius.  I  send  you  with  this,  a  letter  she  lately  received 
from  Hood ;  and,  if  you  wish  it,  she  will  give  you  a  message  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
on  the  subject  of  woman's  rights.  She  makes  some  frightful  mistakes  in  orthog- 
raphy, or  author-graphy,  but  she  says  such  trifles  are  beneath  the  attention  of  a 
great  mind.  But  excuse  this  long  preamble ;  when  that  charming  woman  is  the 
theme,  I  forget  everything  else.  I  will  come  at  once  to  the  articles  in  question. 
As  I  am  the  blushing  debutant,  Mrs.  M.  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  appear  first. 

Stranger,  if  thou  wouldst  learn  a  truth,  which  needs  experience  more  than 
reason,  that  there  are  strange  sights  and  sounds  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, take  my  arm,  and  let  us  sally  forth  in  quest  of  adventure.  It  is  too  early 
in  the  day  for  revolvers  to  be  brought  into  general  use.  and  I  think,  with  the 
exercise  of  a  little  judgment,  we  can  pass  through  the  streets  imperforated.  It  is 
a  great  pity,  that  in  a  land  of  gold,  the  circulating  medium  should  be  lead.  Mrs. 
Mullet  suggests,  that  I  should  go  forth  clad  in  armor,  after  the  manner  of  her 
great  ancestor,  Charlemange,  (she  calls  him  "Charley-monjay.)  Let  us  move 
leisurely  along,  and  note  the  various  specimens  of  humanity.  In  this  modern 
Babel,  one  cannot  walk  a  square,  without  meeting  all  nations,  and  hearing  all 
languages ;  the  perpetual  " Bites  done"  of  the  Frenchman ;  the  Spanish  " aqui," 
mingled  with  the  gutteral  tones  of  Deutschland  and  the  poly-cornered  observa- 
tions of  Celestials ;  while  everywhere  the  Yankee  expects  and  expectorates — (he 
hasn't  time  to  whittle  in  this  country.)  AVhat  a  magnificent  morning !  The  sun's 
rays  are  only  to  be  equalled  in  brilliancy  by  those  on  the  drop  curtain  of  the 
Metropolitan.  But  it  waxeth  warm;  let  us  go  up  to  Stockton  street,  and  luxu- 
riate under  the  shade  of  those  majestic  trees.  Not  that  way;  there  is  a  hand- 
organ  in  the  street ;  I  am  sorry  to  see  they  are  getting  as  common  as  original 
ideas  on  the  Hoadley  grades,  or  views  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bosphorus. 
This,  however,  is  no  common  one ;  its  maker  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  origi- 
nality ;  for  it  actually  is  not  playing  the  drinking  chorus  from  "  Lucrezia,"  but  "come 
to  the  sunset  tree."  By  the  way,  what  is  a  sunset  tree?  I  cannot  imagine  unless 
it  be  the  abovementioned  trees  on  Stockton  street,  which  do  not  intercept  the 
view  of  a  fine  sunset.  Well,  here  we  are  ;  and  after  having  looked  at  the  ladies, 
just  begining  to  make  their  appearance,  and  admired  the  resplendent  plumage  of 
the  gorgeous  creatures,  we  turn  "dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,"  (I  hope  Mrs. 
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Mullet  won't  see  this  last  remark,)  and  gaze  upon  the  lion  of  San  Francisco,  par 
excellence,  the  Ancient  Castle.  Is  it  not  a  venerable  ruin?  Does  it  not  remind 
you  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  or  Drachenfels  ?  One  would  think  it  had  been  transpor- 
ted by  magic  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Does  it  not  seem  a  fitting  abode  of 
some  ruthless  and  predatory  old  baron,  or  some  unsanctimonious  Bishop — old  Hat- 
to,  for  instance  ?  But  where  is  the  moat  and  drawbridge,  the  portcullis  and  donjon- 
keep  ?  Doubtless  they  are  destroyed  by  the  relentless  hand  of  Time ;  who  in 
compensation,  has  mellowed  and  toned  down  the  vareigated  tints  of  the  ponder- 
ous walls  and  massive  battlements  and  buttresses.  But  why,  noble  baron,  do 
you  not  satisfy  your  carnal  craving  by  sallying  out  at  the  head  of  your  retainers 
and  making  a  foray  upon  the  fat  burghers  below  ?  Why,  oh !  why,  did  you  ad- 
vertise for  boarders  ?  Verily,  we  'must  agree  with  Burke,  that  "  the  days  of 
chivalry  are  gone !  " 

But  the  day  is  declining.  Let  us  go  down  and  see  the  steamer  off. — Thank 
heaven,  we  have  at  last  reached  the  lowest  level,  after  scaling  precipices,  and 
traversing  chasms  abysmal,  with  modest  cottages,  frighted  from  their  propriety 
by  suddenly  finding  themselves  four  and  five  stories  high.  Confusion  to  all 
grades !  I  wonder  if  San  Francisco  presents  the  same  horribly  cavernous  appear- 
ance at  the  Moon,  that  the  Moon  presents  to  us.  Upon  the  principle  that  misery 
loves  company,  the  celebrated  inhabitant  of  that  chaste  orb  might  rub  his  hands 
(if  he  has  any)  with  great  delectation.  But  to  return  to  sublunary  matters.  "We 
find  ourselves  upon  Long  Wharf — long  no  longer — whose  glory  has  all  departed. 
It  is  completely  outstript,  and  overshadowed  by  its  younger  brothers — or  sisters, 
which  is  it  ?  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  gender  of  a  wharf.  The  noise  and  bus- 
tle of  business  has  long  since  left  it ;  gone  too  is  its  crowning  glory,  the  infant- 
schools,  alias,  ABC  games ;  where  the  hisute  miner,  "  with  verdure  clad,"  was 
taken  in  and  done  for.  Yet,  despair  not,  0,  much  enduring  man,  there  are  still 
left  places,  where,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  placed  upon  the  scanty  dra- 
pery of  the  respective  divinities,  the  aspiring  youth  may  win  Fame,  Fortune  and 
"  Leebaretee,"  besides  getting  the  better  of  old  Time  himself ;  enough  certainly 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man.  Push  in,  ye  Californians,  and  embrace  the  golden 
opportunity !  At  last  we  have  arrived  at  the  steamer,  and  stand  amid  the  idle 
throng,  listening  to  the  discordant  voices  trying  to  rise  above  the  uproar.  There 
are  few  human  voices,  which  can  soar  gracefully  above  the  noise  made  by  letting 
off  steam.  There  is  an  interchange  of  jokes,  not  particularly  pungent  or  sprightly, 
but  which  are  abundantly  relished  by  the  not  very  fastidious  crowd.  When  wit 
fails,  bottles  of  liquor  are  tossed  from  one  party  to  the  other,  renewing  the  inspi. 
ration.  There  stands  on  astute  individual,  who,  after  gravely  contemplating  the 
revolution  of  the  wheels  for  ten  minutes,  asks  a  bystander,  if  she  is  a  propeller  ? 
Here  is  another,  who,  disdaining  all  ordinary  means  of  access,  is  insanely  bent 
upon  climbing  an  impassible  hawser.  But  who  is  this,  who  elbows  his  way  so 
furiously  through  the  crowd,  with  an  expression  big  with  portentious  import, 
apparently  involving  the  fate  of  nations  ?  Does  he  bring  tidings  of  a  great  naval 
engagement  outside  the  heads,  or  is  he  one  of  the  ill-fated  twenty-two  victims  of 
Mr.  Bateman's  new  series  of  "rejected  addresses?"  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear. 
Breathless  and  perspiring,  he  hails  Smith  on  board  the  steamer  in  these  startling 
words:  "If  you  see  Jones  in  Panama,  give  him  my  respects!"  She  is  off  now; 
they  let  go  the  lines ;  "then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell."  Hats  are 
waved,  notwithstanding  their  heavy  load  of  brick,  and  the  crowd  slowly  retires. 
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We  have  done  enough  for  one  day,  so  let  us  go  and  dine,  and  then  to  the  Metro- 
politan to  hear  singing,  as  Byron  says,  "  more  or  less  divine." 

ME.  MULLET. 
A  EAP-SODY  BY  THE  SPIEIT  OF  THOMAS  HOOD. 


"Why  ask  for  a  message  to  earth, 
Prom  one  who  left  earth  broken-hearted ; 

"Who,  even  while  reveling  in  mirth, 
In  sorrow  and  bitterness  smarted? 

Why  ask  then  for  humor  or  fun 
From  one  nursed  in  poverty's  lap  ? 

Or  why  knock  on  a  table  for  one 
Who  was  ne'er  known  to  be  worth  a  "rap ?" 

Should  I  strive  to  beguile  your  tedium 
With  something  of  mirth  or  of  jollity, 

Still  the  wit,  which  must  pass  thro'  a  medium, 
Can  be  but  of  medium  quality. 

Yet  I'll  try  to  do  what  I  am  able, 
And  I  trust  you  will  not  be  affronted, 

If  a  jest  which  is  forced  through  a  table, 
Should  come  with  its  point  somewhat  blunted. 

I  don't  like  this  system  of  rapping — 

Their  story  so  seldom  agrees, 
When  they  in  their  facts  are  caught  napping, 

The  rappers  are  mere  rapparees. 


In  fact  it  is  somewhat  bewild'ring — 
Their  credit  it  very  much  mars, 

When  they  give  to  a  bachelor  nine  children, 
They  certainly  make  sad  faux  pas. 

The  practice  of  furniture  lifting, 
To  my  mind  but  little  can  prove; 

When  tide-tables  are  constantly  shifting, 
No  wonder  that  loose  ones  should  move. 

Your  great  feats  of  raising  the  dead, — 
With  all  due  respect  for  your  merits, — 

May  be  resolved  under  this  head — 
Merely  making  too  free  use  of  spirits. 

But  ghosts  are  not  much  used  to  writing, 
And  I'll  close  this  epistle,  I  think, 

Since  none  but  the  spirits  of  darkness 
Can  properly  dabble  in  ink. 

I'll  conclude,  then,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mullet, 
And  I  hope  it  may  seem  to  you  good, 

But  whether  it's  sprightly  or  dull,  it 
Is  the  last  you  will  get  from  Tom  Hood. 


O,  excellent,  excellent  Mullet!  Hen-pecked  and — excellent  Mullet!  "When 
shall  we  hear  thy  genial  words  again  ?  Thou  takest  the  precedence.  -  -  - 
Our  leading  article  for  this  number  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pollock.  It  has,  it  is 
true,  made  its  appearance  in  print  once  before.  But  it  was  in  a  periodical  now 
defunct.  Presides,  as  it  was  not  published  beneath  its  author's  name — as  it  con- 
tains, in  our  view,  the  only  true  rule  of  poetical  criticism,  and  as  it  is,  in  fine,  a 
powerful,  well  written  paper,  we  feel  that  we  could  not  use  our  pages  to  better 
advantage.  -  -  -  And  now  comes  "Mr.  Phoenix,"  all  the  way  from  San  Diego. 
He  writes  us,  privately,  as  though  he  had'nt  the  slightest  idea  that  his  article 
would  make  its  appearance  in  type.  But  don't  deceive  yourself,  Squibob.  "We 
would  give  "  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  "  rather  than  not  give  place 
to  it.  It's  "  too  good  to  be  lost," — so  we  willingly  left  two  pages  of  our  own 
gossip  from  its  place,  and  make  way  for  our  betters. 

San  Diego,  July  10,  1854. 

Dear  Ewer  : — As  your  valuable  Magazine  is  not  supposed  to  be  so  entirely 
identified  with  San  Franciscan  interests,  as  to  be  careless  what  takes  place  in 
other  portions  of  this  great  kedntry,  and  as  it  is  received  and  read  in  San  Diego 
with  great  interest,  (I  have  loaned  my  copy  to  over  four  different  literary  gen- 
tlemen, most  of  whom  have  read  some  of  it)  I  have  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  a  few  critical  notices  of  the  musical  performances  and  the  drama  of  this 
place  might  be  acceptable  to  you,  and  interest  your  readers.  I  have  been,  more- 
over, encouraged  to  this  task  by  the  perusal  of  your  interesting  musical  and 
theatrical  critiques  on  San  Francisco  performers  and  performances ;  as  I  feel  con- 
vinced that,  if  you  devote  so  much  space  to  them,  you  will  not  allow  any  little 
feeling  of  rivalry  between  the  two  great  cities  to  prevent  your  noticing  ours, 
which,  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  prejudice,  I  must  consider  as  infinitely 
superior.  I  propose  this  month  to  call  your  attention  to  the  two  great  events 
in  our  theatrical  and  musical  world — the  appearance  of  the  talented  Miss  Peli- 
can, and  the  production  of  Tarboxes'  celebrated  "  Ode  Symphonic "  of  "  The 
Plains." 
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The  critiques  on  the  former  are  from  the  columns  of  The  Vallecetos  Sentinel, 
to  which  they  were  originally  contributed  by  me,  appearing  on  the  respective 
dates  of  June  1st  and  June  31st. 

From  the  Vallecetos  Sentinel,  June  1st. 

Miss  Pelican. — Never  during  our  dramatic  experience,  has  a  more  exciting 
event  occurred  than  the  sudden  bursting  upon  our  theatrical  firmament,  full, 
blazing,  unparalleled,  of  the  bright,  resplendent  and  particular  star,  "whose  honored 
name  shines  refulgent  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Coming  among  us  unheralded, 
almost  unknown,  without  claptrap,  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  across  the  plains, 
with  no  agent  to  get  up  a  counterfeit  enthusiasm  in  her  favor,  she  appeared  be- 
fore us  for  the  first  time  at  the  San  Diego  Lyceum,  last  evening,  in  the  trying 
and  difficult  character  of  Ingomar,  or  the  Tame  Savage.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
describe  our  sensations,  our  admiration,  at  her  magnificent,  her  superhuman  ef- 
forts. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  she  is  by  far  the  superior  of  any  living 
actress ;  and,  as  we  believe  hers  to  be  the  perfection  of  acting,  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  the  belief  that  no  one  hereafter  will  ever  be  found  to  approach  her. 
Her  conception  of  the  character  of  Ingomar  was  perfection  itself;  her  playful 
and  ingenuous  manner,  her  light  girlish  laughter,  in  the  scene  with  Sir  Peter, 
showed  an  appreciation  of  the  savage  character,  which  nothing  but  the  most 
arduous  study,  the  most  elaborate  training  could  produce ;  while  her  awful  change 
to  the  stern,  unyielding,  uncompromising  father  in  the  tragic  scene  of  Duncan's 
murder,  was  indeed  nature  itself.  Miss  Pelican  is  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
of  miraculous  beauty,  and  most  thrilling  voice.  It  is  needless  to  say  she  dresses 
admirably,  as  in  fact  we  have  said  all  we  can  say  when  we  called  her  most  truth- 
fully, perfection.  Mr.  John  Boots  took  the  part  of  Parthenia  very  creditably, 
etc.,  etc. 

From  the  Vallecetos  Sentinel,  June  31st 

Miss  Pelican. — As  this  lady  is  about  to  leave  us  to  commence  an  engagement 
on  the  San  Francisco  stage,  we  should  regret  exceedingly  if  anything  we  have 
said  about  her,  should  send  with  her  a  prestige  which  might  be  found  undeserved 
on  trial.  The  fact  is  Miss  Pelican  is  a  very  ordinary  actress ;  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  indifferent  ones  we  ever  happened  to  see.  She  came  here  from  the  Museum 
at  Fort  Laramie,  and  we  praised  her  so  injudiciously  that  she  became  completely 
spoiled.  She  has  performed  a  round  of  characters  during  the  last  week,  very 
miserably,  though  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  her  performance  of  King  Lear 
last  evening,  was  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw.  Miss  Pelican 
is  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  singularly  plain  in  her  personal  appearance, 
awkward  and  embarrassed,  with  a  cracked  and  squeaking  voice,  and  really 
dresses  quite  outrageously.     She  has  much  to  learn — poor  thing ! 

I  take  it  the  above  notices  are  rather  ingenious.  The  fact  is,  I'm  no  judge  of 
acting,  and  don't  know  how  Miss  Pelican  will  turn  out.  If  well,  why  there's  my 
notice  of  June  the  1st;  if  ill,  then  June  31st  comes  in  play,  and,  as  there  is  but 
one  copy  of  the  Sentinel  printed,  its  an  easy  matter  to  destroy  the  incorrect  one ; 
both  can't  be  wrong ;  so  I've  made  a  sure  thing  of  it  in  any  event.  Here  follows 
my  musical  critique,  which  I  natter  myself  is  of  rather  superior  order : 

The  Plains.  Ode  Symphonie  par  Jabez  Tarbox. — This  glorious  composition 
was  produced  at  the  San  Diego  Odeon,  on  the  31st  of  June,  ult.,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  or  any  other  country,  by  a  very  full  orchestra,  (the  performance 
taking  place  immediately  after  supper,)  and  a  chorus  composed  of  the  entire 
"Sauer  Kraut- Verein,"  the  "Wee  Gates  Association,"  and  choice  selections  from 
the  "  Gyascutus  "  and  "  Pike-harmonic  "  societies.  The  solos  were  rendered  by 
Herr  Tudcn  Links,  the  recitations  by  Herr  Von  Hyden  Schnapps,  both  perfor- 
mers being  assisted  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  and  Joseph  Brown,  who  held  their 
coats,  fanned  them,  and  furnished  water  during  the  more  overpowering  passages. 

"The  Plains  "  we  consider  the  greatest  musical  achievement  that  has  been  pre- 
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sented  to  an  enraptured  public.  Like  "Waterloo  among  battles  ;  Napoleon  among 
warriors ;  Niagara  among  falls,  and  Peck  among  senators,  this  magnificent  com- 
position stands  among  Oratorios,  Operas,  Musical  Melodramas  and  performances 
of  Ethiopian  Serenaders,  peerless  and  unrivalled.  II  frappe  toute  chose  parf ail- 
ment froid. 

"It  does  not  depend  for  its  success"  upon  its  plot,  its  theme,  its  school  or  its 
master,  for  it  has  very  little  if  any  of  them,  but  upon  its  soul  subduing,  all  ab- 
sorbing, high  faluting  effect  upon  the  audience,  every  member  of  "which  it  causes 
to  experience  the  most  singular  and  exquisite  sensations.  Its  strains  at  times 
remind  us  of  those  of  the  old  master  of  the  steamer  McKim,  who  never  went  to 
sea  without  being  unpleasantly  effected ; — a  straining  after  effect  he  used  to  term 
it.  Blair  in  his  lecture  on  beauty,  and  Mills  in  his  treatise  on  logic,  (p.  31,)  have 
alluded  to  the  feeling  which  might  be  produced  in  the  human  mind,  by  something 
of  this  transcendentally  sublime  description,  but  it  has  remained  for  M.  Tarbox, 
in  the  production  of  The  Plains,  to  call  this  feeling  forth. 

The  symphonie  opens  upon  the  wide  and  boundless  plains,  in  longitude  115° 
~W.,  latitude  35°  21'  03"  N,  and  about  sixty  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  Pitt 
River.  These  data  are  beautifully  and  clearly  expressed  by  a  long  (topographi- 
cally) drawn  note  from  an  E  fiat  clarionet.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
sparsely  dotted  with  bunches  of  cactus  and  arternisia,  the  extended  view,  fiat 
and  unbroken  to  the  horizon,  save  by  the  rising  smoke  in  the  extreme  verge, 
denoting  the  vicinity  of  a  Pi  Utah  village,  are  represented  by  the  bass  drum.  A 
few  notes  on  the  piccolo,  calls  the  attention  to  a  solitary  antelope,  picking  up 
mescal  beans  in  the  foreground.  The  sun  having  an  altitude  of  36°  27',  blazes 
down  upon  the  scene  in  indescribable  majesty.  "  Gradually  the  sounds  roll  forth 
in  a  song  "  of  rejoicing  to  the  God  of  Day. 

"  Of  thy  intensity 
And  great  immensity 

Now  then  we  sing; 
Beholding  in  gratitude 
Thee  in  this  latitude, 

Curious  thing." 

"Which  swells  out  into  "  Hey  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Josey,"  then  decrescendo,  mas 
o  menos,  poco  pocita,  dies  away  and  dries  up. 

Suddenly  we  hear  approaching  a  train  from  Pike  County,  consisting  of  seven 
families,  with  forty-six  wagons,  each  drawn  by  thirteen  oxen ;  each  family  con- 
sists of  a  man  in  butternut  colored  clothing  driving  the  oxen,  a  wife  in  butternut 
colored  clothing  riding  in  the  wagon,  holding  a  butternut  baby,  and  seventeen 
butternut  children  running  promiscuously  about  the  establishment ;  all  are  bare- 
footed, dusty,  and  smell  unpleasantly.  (All  these  circumstances  are  expressed 
by  pretty  rapid  fiddling  for  some  minutes,  winding  up  with  a  puff  from  the 
orpheclide,  played  by  an  intoxicated  Teuton  with  an  atrocious  breath — it  is  im- 
possible to  misunderstand  the  description.)  Now  rises  o'er  the  plains  in  melliflu- 
ous accents,  the  grand  Pike  County  Chorus. 

"  Oh  we'll  soon  be  thar 
In  the  land  of  gold, 
Through  the  forest  old, 
O'er  the  mounting  cold, 
With  spirits  bold — 
Oh,  we  come,  we  come, 
And  we'll  soon  be  thar. 

Gee  up  Bolly!  who,  up,  who  haw! 

The  train  now  encamp.     The  unpacking  of  the  kettles  and  mess-pans,  the  un- 
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yoking  of  the  oxen,  the  gathering  about  the  various  camp-fires,  the  frizzling  of 
the  pork,  are  so  clearly  expressed  by  the  music,  that  the  most  untutored  savage 
could  readily  comprehend  it.  Indeed,  so  vivid  and  lifelike  was  the  representa- 
tion, that  a  lady  sitting  near  us,  involuntarily  exclaimed  aloud,  at  a  certain  pas- 
sage, "  Thar,  that  pork's  burning ! "  and  it  was  truly  interesting  to  watch  the 
gratified  expression  of  her  face,  when  by  a  few  notes  from  the  guitar,  the  pan 
was  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  blazing  pork  extinguished. 

This  is  followed  by  the  beautiful  aria : — 

"  Oh !  marm,  I  want  a  pancake ! " 

Followed  by  that  touching  recitative : —  '  • 

"  Shet  up  or  I  -will  spank  you ! " 

To  which  succeeds  a  grand  crescendo  movement,  representing  the  flight  of 
the  child  with  the  pancake,  the  pursuit  of  the  mother,  and  the  final  arrest  and 
summary  punishment  of  the  former,  represented  by  the  rapid  and  successive 
strokes  of  the  Castanet. 

The  turning  in  for  the  night  follows ;  and  the  deep  and  stertorous  breathing 
of  the  encampment,  is  well  given  by  the  bassoon,  while  the  sufferings  and  trials 
of  an  unhappy  father  with  an  unpleasant  infant,  are  touchingly  set  forth  by  the 
comet  &  piston. 

Part  Second — The  night  attack  of  the  Pi  Utahs ;  the  fearful  cries  of  the  demo- 
niac Indians ;  the  shrieks  of  the  females  and  children ;  the  rapid  and  effective 
fire  of  the  rifles ;  the  stampede  of  the  oxen ;  their  recovery  and  the  final  repulse, 
the  Pi  Utahs  being  routed  after  a  loss  of  thirty-six  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  Pikes  lose  but  one  scalp  (from  an  old  fellow  who  wore  a  wig,  and  lost  it  in 
the  scuffle,)  are  faithfully  given  and  excite  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers ;  the  emotions  of  fear,  admiration  and  delight,  succeeding  each 
other  in  their  minds,  with  almost  painful  rapidity.  Then  follows  the  grand  cho- 
rus: 

"Oh!  we  gin  them  fits, 
The  Ingen  Utahs. 
With  our  six-shooters — 
We  gin  'em  pertiekuler  fits." 

After  which,  we  have  the  charming  recitative  of  Herr  Tuden  Links,  to  the  in- 
fant, which  is  really  one  of  the  most  charming  gems  in  the  performance : 
"Now  dern  you  skin  can't  you  be  easy." 

Morning  succeeds.     The  sun  rises  magnificently  (octavo  flute) — breakfast  is 

eaten, — in  a  rapid  movement  on  three  sharps ;  the  oxen  are  caught  and  yoked  up 

— with  a  small  drum  and  triangle;  the  watches,  purses  and  other  valuables  of 

the  conquered  Pi  Utahs,  are  stored  away  in  a  camp-kettle,  to  a  small  movement 

on  the  piccolo,  and  the  train  moves  on,  with  the  grand  chorus : — 

"We'll  soon  be  thar, 

Gee  up  Bolly!  Whoo  hup!  Whoo  haw!" 

The  whole  concludes  with  the  grand  hymn  and  chorus : — 

"When  we  die  we'll  go  to  Benton, 

Whup!  Whoo,  haw! 
The  greatest  man  that  e'er  land  saw, 
Gee! 
Who  this  little  airth  was  sent  on 

Whup!  whoo,  haw! 
To  tell  a  '  hawk  from  a  hand-saw ! ' 
Gee!" 

The  immense  expense  attending  the  production  of  this  magnificent  work ;  the 
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length  of  time  required  to  prepare  the  chorus ;  the  incredible  number  of  instru- 
ments destroyed  at  each  rehearsal;  have  hitherto  prevented  M.  Tarbox  from 
placing  it  before  the  American  public,  and  it  has  remained  for  San  Diego  to- show 
herself  superior  to  her  sister  cities  of  the  Union,  in  musical  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion, and  in  high-souled  liberality,  by  patronizing  this  immortal  prodigy  and 
enabling  its  author  to  bring  it  forth  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  and  its  capa- 
bilities. We  trust  every  citizen  of  San  Diego  and  Vallecitos  will  listen  to  it  ere 
it  is  withdrawn  ;  and  if  there  yet  lingers  in  San  Francisco,  one  spark  of  musical 
fervor,  or  a  remnant  of  taste  for  pure  harmony,  we  can  only  say  that  the  South- 
erner sails  from  that  place  once  a  fortnight,  and  that  the  passage-money  is  but 

forty-five  dollars. 

JOHN  PHCENIX. 

With  regard  to  Miss  Pelican,  "let  the  galled  jade  wince."  We  don't.  But, 
bless  us,  as  for  "The  Plains, — Ode  Symphonie  par  Mr.  Tarbox,"  excuse  us, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  back  down,  and  hand  over  our  hat — the  shipwrecked 
hat,  relic  of  the  last  soiree;  we  shall  send  it  to  San  Diego  per  next  steam- 
er;— Adams  &  Co.  -  -  -  We  know  you  have  never  heard  the  follow- 
ing amusing  instance  of  clerical  humor,  which  happened  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  not  long  since.  It  is  of  too  recent  occurrence  for  us  to  give 
you  the  name  of  the  clergyman.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  had  called  a  prayer-meeting 
in  the  vestry  of  the  church,  where,  in  the  due  order  of  things,  he  gave  out  the 
psalm  commencing,  "  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away,  etc."  It  so  happened  that  none 
of  the  choir  were  present,  and  of  course  it  devolved  upon  some  member  of  the 
congregation  to  pitch  the  tune  and  lead  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  musically 
inclined  brethren  and  sisters.  After  an  awkward  pause,  a  tall,  lank  individual, 
with  sanctimonious  face,  by  the  name  of  Gordon,  rose  up  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
He  commenced :  "I  love  to  steal" — but  it  was  no  use,  he  had  pitched  it  too  high. 
So  he  stopped  and  started  again :  "  I  love  to  steal " — but  it  was  no  use  now,  he 
had  pitched  it  too  low.  So  he  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  made  another  trial : 
"I love  to  steal" — roared  he,  but  unfortunately  his  voice  broke,  and  for  the  third 
time  he  paused.  At  this  juncture  the  clergyman,  who  was  one  of  those  men  that 
could  never  let  a  good  thing  pass,  though  he  tried  ever  so  strenuously,  arose 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  taking  up  the  hymn  book,  quietly  remarked,  "  In 
consideration  of  our  brother's  unfortunate  infirmity,  we  will  sing  a  different 
psalm."  The  outsiders  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  the  good,  dear  cler- 
gyman was  discharged. 

TO   OUR   PATE  ON  S. 

OtrR  readers  will  notice  by  the  title-page  of  this  number,  that  Messrs.  Lecount  &  Strong, 
Nos.  Ill  and  113  Montgomery  Street,  have  taken  an  interest  in  The  Pioneer.  The  work 
will  hereafter  be  published  by  that  extensive  Book  Establishment,  and  the  business  affairs  of 
the  Magazine  are,  from  this  date,  entirely  in  their  hands.  "With  the  exception  of  the  issue  of 
January  last,  all  back  numbers  of  The  Pioneer  will  be  found  at  their  store.  Letters  on 
business  should  be  addressed  to  "  Messrs.  Lecount  &  Strong,  Publishers  of  The  Pioneer,  Box 
L\,  San  Francisco."  All  other  communications  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor,  as  specified 
in  the  Prospectus,  to  be  found  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  number. 

Lecount  &  Strong,  Monson  &  Valentine, 

Ferdinand  0.  Ewer,  W.  H.  J.  Brooks. 

San  Francisco,  August  1,  1854. 
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THE  EYEXTFUL  NIGHTS  OE  AUGUST  20TH  AND  21ST. 


I  am  about  to  undertake  a  task, — here  in  the  silence  of  this  room, — 
to  which  I  feel  impelled  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  such  as  I 
believe  never  surrounded  mortal  man  before.  I  am  hurried  to  its 
accomplishment — to  the  unburdeniDg  of  my  mind,  from  certain  strange 
intelligence,  not  only  on  account  of  an  express  order,  which  I  have 
received, — the  nature  and  particulars  of  which  will  more  fully  appear 
below, — but  because  I  feel  that  I  can  only  relieve  my  mind  from  its 
insufferable  weight  by  laying  before  the  public  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  two  nights. 

I  am  in  a  house  on  McAllister  Street,  between  Hyde  and  Lar- 
kin.  The  room  in  which  I  am  seated  contains  little  furniture,  save 
a  poor  bed,  a  large  pine  table,  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  a  chair. 
The  paper  I  write  on, — this  is  the  second  night  I  have  been  here, — 
I  was  compelled  to  bring  with  me,  together  with  the  pen,  ink  and 
candle.  At  every  whisper  of  the  breeze,  as  it  sighs  among  the 
bushes  outside,  I  shudder  and  look  around  me,  where  lies  the  body  of 
a  man  whom  I  knew  not  until  yesterday — vet  to  whom  I  feel  bound  by 
a  spell  such  as  I  never  experienced  before.  And  yet  I  know  that  all 
is  over  and  quiet  now.  The  hush  of  silent  death  is  in  this  room  ;  "and 
I  can  distinctly  hear  my  own  breathing  and  that  of  a  little  child — she 
tells  me  her  name  is  Jane — who  is  sitting  on  a  box  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  who,  although  young,  is  just  old  enough  to  realize  that  she 
is  stricken  by  an  awful  calamity,  and  yet  knows  not  whether  the  more 
to  be  amazed  or  grieved.  At  times  she  will  come  to  my  side,  and  the 
tears  will  rise  into  her  eyes  ;  but  at  a  word  from  me,  she  will  check 
them,  return  to  the  dead  body  of  her  parent,  and  there  gaze  into  the 
cold,  still  face,  silently  and  with  a  mingled  expression  of  awe  and 
uncertainty.  She,  too,  has  been  a  witness  of  the  events  of  the  past 
forty-eight  hours,  and  now  that  she  is  at  last  left  alone,  she  clings  to 
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me  instinctively  for  protection — she  knows  not  from  what  nor  why. 
May  God  give  me  health  and  strength  to  support  her  and  guide  her 
in  the  uncertain  ways  of  the  dark  future  ! 

She  has  just  stolen  quietly  to  me,  put  her  little  arms  about  my  neck 
and  said — 

"  What  are  you  writing,  sir  ?  Come  with  me.  I  am  very  lonesome. 
Come  with  me  to  father  and  make  him  talk." 

I  kissed  her  upon  that  white  forehead,  and  said — 

"  Hush,  child  !  Father  will  not  speak  to  us  any  more  to-night. 
You  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow, — and  we'll  take  father  with  us." 

I  led  her  back  to  her  seat,  and  turned  quickly, — for  the  tears  were 
gushing  to  my  eyes.     But  I  must  hasten  to  my  recital. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  state  the  plain  facts,  as  they  occurred,  as 
briefly  and  in  as  simple  a  style  as  possible.  For  I  find  that  it  is 
already  half  past  two  in  the  morning,  and  I  feel  quite  exhausted  from 
the  excitement  I  have  passed  through.  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  sub- 
ject myself  to  the  taunts  of  the  street,  and  be  pointed  at  by  the  world 
as  one  of  the  "  insane  dupes  of  the  spiritual  rappers,"  in  laying  before 
the  public  that  which  I  am  about  to — and  nothing  but  an  imperative 
sense  of  duty,  (mistaken,  it  may  be  thought  by  some)  urges  me  to 
submit  myself  to  such  an  ordeal. 

I  will  not  (at  least  upon  this  occasion)  go  into  the  rationale  of 
"  Spiritualism."  The  public  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  modes  in  which  the  "manifestations"  are  given,  to  understand 
thoroughly  all  I  shall  have  to  say.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  singular 
facts  of  "  Odism,"  which  have  been  established  by  Reichenbach  and 
Liebig,  with  a  clearness  only  less  satisfactory  than  that  with  which 
the  truths  of  electricity  are  proven.  I  will  not  state  that  no  evidence 
of  the  Odic  fluid  can  be  discovered  in  paralyzed  limbs  ;  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  supposition,  therefore,  of  the  above  named  physicists, 
that  as  mind  cannot  act  directly  on  matter,  and  as  it  is  impossible  by 
an  effort  of  mind  to  move  a  paralyzed  limb,  the  Odic  fluid  may  be  the 
condition  necessary  to  lie  between  the  mind  and  the  arm  or  foot 
(which  are  matter)  to  account  for  the  mysterious  effect  of  the  will  in 
moving  our  bodies.  The  relation  of  these  facts  and  suppositions  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of  my  story. 

Night  before  last,  (the  nineteenth  of  August)  after  I  had  retired 
and  extinguished  my  candle,  I  was  surprized  on  laying  my  head  upon 
my  pillow,  at  discovering  a  pale,  bluish  brush  of  light  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  apparently  hovering  over  a  portion  of  a  tea-poy, 
on  which  is  a  Parian  statuette  of  Yenus,  one  or  two  daguerreotypes, 
a  small  pearl  cross  and  several  other  little  matters  of  ornament.  I 
was  struck  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  light  ceased  to  waver 
as  I  directed  my  attention  to  it.  I  started  up,  but  immediately  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  strange  appearance  resulted  from  a  diseased 
retina.  (My  eyes  have  been  affected  for  the  past  six  months.)  I 
looked  away,  supposing,  of  course,  that  if  the  apparition  could  be 
traced  to  the  cause  mentioned,  it  would  display  itself  wherever  I  gazed. 
This,  however,  I  found  not  to  be  the  case.  And  as  I  looked  again 
towards  the  tea-poy,  I  thought  I  heard  a  series  of  faint  tickings. 
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Determined  to  have  my  curiosity  satisfied,  I  now  arose  and  advanced 
towards  the  apparition.  The  tickings  here  grew  more  active.  I  re- 
lighted the  candle  ;  there  was,  however,  no  unusual  appearance  about 
the  stand.  But  I  soon  found  that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  a  small 
pocket-compass  that  was  lying  thereon.  I  opened  it,  and  the  needle 
was  trembling  and  vibrating  quite  violently  over  IS".  Soon  the  north 
pole  moved  round  to  the  south-west,  and  back  again  ;  and  so  on, 
three  distinct  times — each  time  pausing  a  moment  at  Is.,  trembling 
violently,  then  sweeping  round  and  reaching  the  S.  TV.  point  with  a 
jerk.  Thinking  this  a  very  singular  circumstance,  I  hurriedly  threw 
on  some  clothes,  and  sat  down  to  watch  it.  After  a  pause,  and  while 
my  eyes  were  directed  intently  upon  the  needle,  it  moved  slowly 
round  again,  reaching  the  south-west  point  with  a  jerk, — repeating 
this  three  times,  and  then  stopping.  It  seemed  to  me  to  act  almost 
with  intelligence;  and  I  involuntarily  uttered, — "What  does  this 
mean  ? "  To  my  surprise — for  I  was  a  firm  disbeliever  in  anything 
like  "Spiritualism" — the  needle,  as  though  in  answer  to  my  ejacula- 
tion, made  a  rapid  circuit  entirely  round  the  card,  passed  the  north 
point,  and,  resting  for  an  instant  at  south-west,  or  rather  over  the 
fifty-first  degree  point,  returned  slowly  and  steadily  to  its  place  at 
north. 

I  now,  (half  ashamed  of  myself)  commenced  a  series  of  questions 
in  whisper.  Yet,  although  the  needle  seemed  to  act  intelligently,  I 
could  not  discover  what  was  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  (if  any) 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  why,  after  each  series  of  unsuccessful 
questions  and  answers,  it  swept  with  more  and  more  vigor  to  south, 
fifty-one  degrees  west.     And  at  length  I  reluctantly  retired. 

Last  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  received  a  note,  written  in  pen- 
cil, which,  I  was  told,  had  been  left  for  me  by  a  little  girl.  It  was 
brief,  and  was  exceedingly  urgent  in  a  request — nay,  it  was  almost  a 
command,  that  I  should  go  out  to  the  house  of  the  writer — Mr.  John 
F.  Lane.  It  stated  that  I  need  fear  nothing,  but  should  start  imme- 
diately upon  its  reception,  bringing  with  me  paper,  a  pen  and  can- 
dles. 

I  learned  that  the  little  girl  could  not  read,  but  by  showing  the 
superscription  of  the  note  containing  only  my  name,  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  locale  of  my  apartment  on  Kearny  Street.  But 
she  had  gone  and  I  could  therefore  learn  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
riddle  from  her. 

I  cannot  tell  how,  but  by  some  strange  intuition,  I  associated  un- 
conscionably the  note,  with  its  singular  request,  its  lack  of  any  cue 
by  which  I  could  discover  why  my  presence  was  required  in  a  deso- 
late and  lonely  part  of  the  city  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  with  the 
singular  occurrence  of  the  compass  the  night  before.  The  only  bond 
of  connection  between  them,  it  is  true,  was  the  unexplained  mystery 
that  hung  around  each.  But  the  human  mind  often  finds  itself  at 
conclusions  without  any  known  steps  by  which  it  could  have  arrived 
at  them,  whose  subsequently  ascertained  correctness  staggers  reason, 
and  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  are  mental  processes  and  strange 
sympathies  and  connections  in  nature  whose  character  and  depths  are 
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to  be  sought  for  in  the  Infinite  God  alone.  At  length,  however,  I 
became  convinced  that  some  villain  was  working  upon  my  curiosity, 
to  entrap  me  among  the  sand-hills  and  rob  me  ;  and  I  determined  Dot 
to  go,  and  to  pay  no  heed  to  the  affair  at  all.  But  I  could  not  drive 
the  subject  from  my  mind,  and  at  last  I  deliberately  resolved,  come 
what  would,  to  go  out  to  the  spot  designated  and  solve  the  mystery. 
For  precaution's  sake,  I  relieved  myself  of  my  watch  and  purse,  put 
my  pistol  in  my  pocket  and  procured  a  lantern  before  sallying  forth. 

At  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Sacramento  Streets  I  met  two  of  my 
friends — Mr.  H.  and  Doctor  L.  Mr.  H.  asked  me  where  I  was  going 
in  that  Diogenes  style.  In  response,  I  related  the  circumstance  of 
the  note,  and  my  determination  to  see  the  end  of  the  affair.  The 
two  expressed  their  willingness  to  accompany  me,  and  we  proceeded 
together.  It  was  now  half  past  eleven  o'clock.  We  passed  without 
molestation  out  to  the  corner  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Streets,  and  thence 
struck  off  in  a  diagonal  direction  over  the  sand-hills  toward  Yerba 
Buena  Cemetery.  Contrary  to  our  expectations,  our  devious  walk  to 
McAllister  Street  was  undisturbed,  save  by  the  occasional  barking  of 
a  dog.  When  we  reached  the  corner  of  what  we  found  on  inquiry  at 
a  neighboring  house  to  be  Hyde  and  McAllister  Streets,  one  of  my 
friends  called  my  attention  to  a  noise  that  sounded  like  a  faint  groan. 
We  approached  in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  and  found  our- 
selves nearing  a  small  house  that  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  just  before  you  come  to  Larkin  Street.  This  was  the  house 
designated  in  the  note.  I  rapped  at  the  door,  and  the  little  girl  who 
answered  the  call  immediately,  said — 

"  Father  wants  you  to  come  in." 

Mr.  Lane,  who  was  lying  upon  the  bed,  reached  forth  his  hand  in 
welcome  ;  but  was  evidently  surprised  on  seeing  Mr.  H.  and  the 
Doctor  following  me  into  the  room.  After  apologizing  for  not  hav- 
ing chairs  enough  for  us,  he  called  me  to  the  bedside  and  stated  that 
he  knew  I  must  have  been  surprised  at  receiving  his  note  ;  that  he 
was  too  weak  to  write  more  ;  that  he  had  told  Jane  to  see  me  in  per- 
son, but  that  she,  becoming  alarmed  at  her  long  absence  from  him 
and  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  had  hastened  back  without  obeying 
his  instruction.  He  said  that  it  was  very  kind  of  me  to  take  so  much 
trouble,  but  that  he  was  a  dying  man,  and  had  information  of  impor- 
tance to  make  me  acquainted  with. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  something  must  be  done  for  you.  For- 
tunately one  of  my  friends  is  a  physician," — and  I  called  Doctor  L. 
to  the  bed-side. 

Mr.  Lane  was  evidently  in  the  very  last  stages  of  consumption.  In 
fact  the  Doctor  told  me  in  a  whisper,  that  it  was  too  late  ;  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done,  and  that  his  end  was  very  near. 

He  overheard  us  and  said  that  he  knew  all ;  that  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  fulfil  a  duty  to  me  and  to  the  world.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  business  before  us,  he  told  me  briefly,  his  previous  cir- 
cumstances,— his  early  education,  which  was  liberal, — his  poverty, 
and  the  fact  that  his  little  child — this  patient,  sweet  little  Jane,  who, 
exhausted  with  watching,  has  laid  her  head  in  my  lap  and  sunk,  at 
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last,  into  a  slumber, — would  by  his  death  be  left  alone  in  the  world. 
He  besought  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  watch  over  her  when  he  was 
gone,  and  see  that  she  did  not  suffer.  He  did  not  care  about  her 
being  poor.  He  expected  she  would  have  to  work.  He  did  not  wish 
her  to  be  a  burden  to  me.  But  oh  !  he  prayed  that  I  would  guide 
her  footsteps  away  from  sin  and  its  influences  ;  that  I  would  instil 
into  her  a  love  of  purity,  and  so  guard  her,  that  she  would  grow  to 
womanhood,  an  honor  to  herself  and  a  blessing  to  those  around  her. 
I  drew  little  Jane  to  me,  kissed  her,  and  satisfied  the  dying  man  by 
promising  solemnly  that  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  comply  with  his 
last  wish. 

His  mind  was  then  apparently  relieved  from  its  only  eare  and  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  business  before  us. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  must  premise  my  remarks  by  stating  that 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  Great  Doctrine  of  the  present  century  ; 
that  we  have  at  last  reached  that  momentous  period,  when  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  can,  through  the  medium  of  a  principle  newly 
discovered,  communicate  their  thoughts  and  wishes  to  mortals  upon 
earth.  I  have  been  led  to  this  belief  by  the  surest  of  all  processes — 
personal  experience.  When  I  am  alone  and  find  a  table  moving  under 
my  own  passive  hands — moving  intelligently — moving  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  me  information  of  events  which  are  happening  in  the 
distant  East — and  which  I  subsequently  find  to  have  occurred  exactly 
as  stated  through  this  mysterious  agency, — nay  more,  when  I  feel  a 
nameless  sensation — half  chill,  half  tremor — running  through  my 
whole  body,  apparently  penetrating  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  my 
brain,  and  find  my  arm  and  hand  moved  over  the  paper  beneath  it 
by  some  influence  which  I  cannot  convince  myself  is  not  foreign, — 
when  I  find  my  hand  writing  strange,  grand  thoughts,  such  as  I  never 
conceived  of  before — such  as  at  times  it  takes  me  days  thoroughly 
to  understand, — when  I  close  my  eyes  and  so  divest  myself  of  atten- 
tion, that  I  know  nothing,  except  that  my  hand  is  moving,  and  when 
I  find  afterwards  thoughts  worthy  of  the  angels  penned,  I  cannot  but 
believe  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  most  eventful  changes 
that  ever  occurred  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Geology  has  told 
us  of  mighty  epochs  in  the  far  past  history  of  the  world.  Look  back 
my  friends.  Remember  that  whole  races  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom  have  been  swept  away, — that  whole  periods  of  the  world 
have  moved  into  the  still  past,  leaving  their  history  legible  to  the 
mind  of  a  subsequent  period  on  the  everlasting  rocks  and  strata. 
Remember  that  whole  continents  have  gone  grandly  clown  and  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  depths  of  ocean  ;  that  whole  oceans  have  swayed 
in  volumes  around  the  earth — from  pole  to  pole,  from  the  Orient  to 
the  Occident.  If  we  stand  amazed,  as  we  contemplate  the  mighty 
changes  that  rest  entombed  in  the  past,  ever  receding  from  us,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  other  changes  equally  momentous  are 
approaching  the  world  from  the  future  ?  0,  deceive  yourselves  not  ; 
for  mankind  tread  toppling  upon  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  epoch  ; 
that  in  which  Finity  can  speak  to  Infinity, — that  in  which  the  Great- 
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est  Seal  shall  be  broken,  and  the  secrets  of  hereafter  whispered  from 
strange  intelligences  to  man  !     I  know  it — I  know — know — ." 

Mr.  Lane  here  sank  back  upon  his  pillow,  exhausted. 

I  had  stood  rapt  in  wonder  and  admiration,  as  I  listened  to  such 
sentences  coming  from  a  man  apparently  so  humble  in  life.  The 
shadow  of  death  stretching  up  to  meet  him  seemed  almost  to  inspire 
him.  The  deliberate  enunciation  with  which  the  remarks  were  uttered, 
coupled  with  the  soul-felt  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke,  impressed 
us  all ;  and  for  a  moment  we  stood  at  the  bed-side,  gazing  in  rapt 
attention  at  that  pale  face  with  its  spiritual  expression  and  its  closed 
eyes.  The  eyelids  seemed  to  me  so  thin,  as  to  be  powerless  to  conceal 
the  large  jet  black  eyes  within,  which  almost  appeared  to  be  displayed 
through  them. 

I  know  not  how  long  our  silence  would  have  lasted,  had  not  the 
Doctor  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  last  struggle  of  mind 
had  hastened  the  dying  man  towards  his  dissolution  ;  and  that  if  he 
had  any  important  information  to  communicate,  we  must  be  brief. 

I  looked  again,  and  the  large,  black  eyes  were  upon  us, — they 
seemed  larger  and  blacker  than  any  I  had  ever  beheld  before — and 
Mr.  Lane  continued — 

"  I  wish  this  conversation  recorded.  At  first,  I  regretted  that  you 
had  brought  your  friends  with  you  ;  but  I  am  glad  that  you  have  done 
so,  as  one  of  them  can  be  of  service  to  us." 

I  then  took  the  writing  materials  which  I  had  brought  and  after 
recording,  as  nearly  as  I  could  recollect,  the  remark  set  down  above, 
I  delivered  them  to  Mr.  H.,  who  moved  the  large  table  into  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  notes  which  now  lie 
before  me,  without  whose  valuable  assistance  I  should  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  preparing  these  remarks  for  the  press. 

Mr.  Lane  resumed — 

"  As  I  have  told  you,  I  am  not  only  a  believer  in  Spiritualism,  but 
am  a  medium  myself.  Four  days  ago,  I  was  informed,  by  one  of  the 
spirits,  that  he  desired  me  to  procure  some  gentleman  either  connected 
with  the  press,  or  to  whom  the  columns  of  some  paper  were  open,  to 
be  with  me  during  my  last  moments  :  that  what  should  occur  at  our 
interview,  would  be  of  importance.  I  knew  none  of  the  editors.  I 
had  heard,  however,  that  you  had  devoted  several  months  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  Spiritualism,  and  that  you  were  previously,  atheistically 
inclined.  The  fact  that  an  atheist  should  have  looked  into  this  matter 
with  any  degree  of  assiduity  convinced  me  that  you  were  a  candid 
man,  open  to  conviction.  Was  I  rightly  informed  with  regard  to 
your  previous  tenets,  and  your  investigations  V 

I  answered  in  the  affimative. 

"  I  am  surprised,  then,  that  you  have  not  exercised  your  advantages, 
by  publishing  some  of  the  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  science.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  recovered  from  your  atheism,  and  that  you  are  somewhat 
of  a  believer  in  Spiritualism  !" 

I  responded  that,  with  regard  to  the  former,  I  was  still  quite  skep- 
tical, and  inclined  to  a  belief  in  materialism  :  and  as  for  the  latter, 
that  my  earnest  investigations  had  only  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
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it  was  an  unmitigated  humbug  so  far  as  any  spiritual  agency  was  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Lane  appeared  astonished,  and  after  a  pause,  asked  me  if  I  had 
any  objection  to  remaining  with  him,  and  awaiting  the  result.  I  told 
him  that  I  certainly  had  none. 

At  his  request  the  small  table  was  now  drawn  quite  near  the  head 
of  the  bed.  Mr.  Lane,  who  was  lying  upon  his  back,  stretched  forth 
his  thin,  white  hand  and  placed  it,  with  the  palm  downwards,  upon 
the  side  nearest  to  him,  then  closed  his  eyes  as  though  he  were  set- 
tling himself  for  death.  I  sat  at  the  end  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  was  in  such  a  position  that  I  could  see  his  face  distinctly.  The 
Doctor  and  Jane  were  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  and  Mr.  H. 
seated  at  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  After  a  pause  the 
table  tipped  toward  me,  lifting  Mr.  Lane's  hand.  We  all  remained 
in  silence,  during  which  the  dying  man  appeared  to  be  putting  mental 
questions  ;  to  which  the  table  answered.  At  length  he  stated  that 
the  spirit  desired  to  transmit  a  written  communication.  Paper  and  a 
pencil  were  procured.  The  sick  man's  hand  was  moved  very  gently, 
but  the  paper  moved  with  it.  I  then  secured  the  sheet  with  my  hand, 
and  the  first  communication  was  as  follows,  viz  : 

"  The  Time  is  ripe.  The  great  truth  has  entered  into  the  circle  of 
the  world  silently,  and  powerfully, — as  the  '  still  small  voice.'  There 
is  sublimity  in  its  silence.  And  thus  it  appeals  to  man.  We  cannot 
trumpet  forth  the  truth.  For  voice  is  not  to  us,  as  hearing  is  to  you. 
We  appeal  to  you  through  sublimity,  and  silence,  and  an  unheard, 
though  felt  power.  Behold,  how  the  great  change  has  manifested 
itself  in  every  city,  and  town,  and  hamlet  in  America  ?  This  is  one 
of  the  great  voices  of  your  great  country.  She  announces  the  glad 
tidings — crying  '  the  gates  of  Death  are  open,'  '  the  ladder  of  Jacob  is 
reared,  and  angel  voices  are  ascending — descending  :■ — from  its  to  them- — • 
from  them  to  us  P  We  are  hovering  above  and  around  and  among  your 
republic  of  thought.  It  was  the  fitting  field.  Had  the  seed  dropped 
too  early,  or  upon  the  unenlightened,  it  would  not  have  fructified. 
Years  were  to  roll.  Tears  have  rolled.  The  intellectual  soil  was  at 
last  prepared,  and  the  sowers  joyfully  went  forth.  At  first  the  great 
change  broke  slowly  upon  man.  It  was  right.  There  must  have  been 
doubters.  But  the  Truth  is  mighty  and  prevails.  The  Spiritualists 
are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  thus  as  it  is,  that  the 
seed  has  taken  root  sufficiently  for  permanence  and  ever-growth,  spite  of 
all  calamity  of  skepticism  and  ridicule  ;  it  is  right  that  you  should 
advance  one  step  further.  Attend.  The  meaning  of  Death  is  the 
mission  of  this  interview.  Then  mayst  thou  indeed  exclaim,  '  Where  is 
thy  sting,  and  0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  !'  Attend,  while  the 
passing  spirit  performs  his  privilege  and  his  high  duty." 

Mr.  Lane's  hand  then  ceased  moving.  The  whole  was  calculated 
to  render  us  breathless.  After  a  pause  I  remarked,  that  the  solem- 
nity of  this  time  would  not,  I  freely  confessed,  permit  me  to  doubt  the 
honesty  of  the  dying  man.  But  I  ventured  to  ask  the  spirit — if  spirit  it 
was — whether  he  would  not  give  us  some  certain  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  communication  as  a  Spiritual  message. 
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Mr.  Lane's  hand  immediately  traced  the  following — 

"  Willingly.  The  whole  shall  be  in  itself  a  test.  For  true  it  is, 
that  one  of  the  first  elements  of  success  in  this  new  movement  is,  that 
you  believe.  Mr.  Lane  shall  hold  a  conversation  with  you  prior  to, 
during  and  after  death.  In  which  he  will  give  you  his  experience  of 
Death,  and  the  facts  and  scenes,  so  to  speak,  to  which  he  first  awakes, 
after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.     Farewell." 

I  willingly  dispelled  doubt  from  my  mind,  and  was  for  a  time  lost 
in  thought  at  the  solemn  import  of  the  spirit's  message.  The  silence 
was  only  broken  by  the  low  sobbing  of  this  dear  little  creature,  ex- 
hausted, and  pale  and  scantily  clad,  who,  thank  Heaven,  has  forgotten 
her  affliction  for  a  time  in  sweet  slumber.  Her  dreamy  eyes  have 
seized  upon  my  heart.  Ah  !  what  a  shadow  within  them  lies  !  Will 
she  live  to  womanhood  ?  0  !  will  she  always  love  and  trust  me,  with 
all  my  faults  ?  Well  a  clay  !  At  length  as  I  gazed  into  the  emaci- 
ated face  upon  the  pillow  before  me,  the  lids  lifted, — the  large  black 
eyes  turned  upon  me,  and  with  a  faint  voice  he  said — 

"  I  am  sinking — sinking — ." 

His  eyes  then  turned  upon  Jane  with  a  gaze  of  sadness,  then  rolled 
slowly  round  to  me  again.  The  look  was  enough.  I  leaned  toward 
him,  and  assured  him  with,  a  low  voice  that  henceforth  she  should  be 
my  daughter.  The  little  thing  ran  round  to  me  and  fell  upon  my 
breast  sobbing,  violently. 

"  And  now,"  said  he  faintly  and  with  pauses  between  his  sentences, 
"lam  ready  to  die. — I  feel  that  it  is  good. — It  grows  dim — dim — 
dim. — I  am  losing  earth — losing  you  all. — I  know  that  I  live. — It — 
it  is  a  solemn  passage — but  what,  I  know  not. — Are  you  here  ? — 
Touch  me — touch  me — that  I  may  know  that  I  live." 

I  pressed  my  hand  gently  upon  his  as  it  lay  upon  the  table  before 
me.     It  was  cold. 

"  Are  you — are  you  here  1—Can  you  not  touch  me  ?  " 

I  stooped  over  him  and  whispered  into  his  ear  that  his  hand  was  in 
mine. 

"  In  mine  ? — In  mine  ? — There  is  no  angel  here. — What  was  it 
whispered  ? — I  am  in  no  one's  keeping.  I  am  passing — 0,"  said 
he,  making  a  faint  effort  to  rise,  "  0  !  that  I  could  stay  ! — Janie — 
Janie — that — that  this  solemn  journey  were  but  over." 

Exhaustion  had  succeeded  and  for  a  moment  he  ceased  breathing. 
I  quietly  re-spread  his  hand  upon  the  table  and  resumed  my  seat. 

"  I  seem  hovering — I  know  not  where. — jSo  one  is  around  me — no 
one  comes  to  me  to  lift  me  on  through  this  solemn  gloom. — I  hear 
nothing — solitary — solitary  in  this  fearful  way. — This  is — indeed — 
the  valley — of  the  shadow  of  Death.- — Where  are  they,  my  friends 
of  the  Future  ? — Is  this  Death  ? — Is  this  the  Future  ?■ — Is  the  spirit 
theory  then  untrue!  "  at  last  he  cried  in  despair.  "  And  am  I — am  I 
to  live  thus — thus  ? — Oh  !  the  fearful  Hell  of  an  Eternal  Existence 
alone! — no  sight — no  hearing — no  God — no  Heaven — (as  I  had  been 
told) — no  light— Great  God!  no  darkness! — all  thought  ! — My  soul 

is  consuming — consuming  itself ! --Can  I  live  thus  forever  ? — 0  ! 

for  annihilation,  for  anything  but  this  solitude  ! — Why  can  I  not 
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peer  through  this  gloom  ! Horror,  horror — where  are  these  limbs 

of  mine — If  eel  not  my  body  around  me  ! — Oh  !  lost  at  length — lost  to 
the  green  earth — and  to  my  Janie — lost  to  the  sweet  harmony  of 

companionship  ! The  past,  gone, — the  Future,  a  blank ! 

Great  Eternity,  am  I  a  God  ? — am  I  creative  ? — will  a  world  spring 

at  my  thought  ? Yes,  I  create — but  it  is  thought  alone — 

for  that  is  of  my  own  essence. I  must  be  dead. — If  you 

are  here  and  I  am  not  yet  dead, — tell  Janie,  I  will  try  and  seek 
her,  I  know  not  how. — Tell  the  world  that  in  death  the  spirit  is 
fearfully  and  forever  alone! — Tell  the  world  that  death  is   terrib 


The  nervous  twitching  about  the  under  jaw  stopped  ;  and  from  the 
very  instant  when  he  ceased  to  articulate,  I  was  startled  by  finding 
the  table  slowly  rising  and  leaning  toward  the  bed.  And  as  the  jaw 
dropped  and  the  strange  shadow  of  death  swept  down  like  a  curtain 
over  his  face,  the  table  rose  quickly  and  pressed  firmly  and  steadily 
against  the  bed-side,  as  though  it  were  attracted  towards  the  dead 
body  by  an  immense  power. 

We  were  all  now  around  him.  The  Doctor,  who  was  on  the  side 
opposite  to  us,  slowly  laid  Mr.  Lane's  right  hand,  which  he  had  been 
holding  during  the  dying  scene  upon  his  breast,  and  we  remained  gazing 
awe-struck  at  this  strange  death.  I  believe  that,  for  a  moment,  my 
heart  actually  ceased  beating.  There  was  an  oppressive  pause,  which 
must  have  lasted  at  least  five  minutes.  During  all  this  time  the  table 
maintained  its  inclined  position,  and  we  still  stood  speechless — almost 
breathless.  At  length  we  were  awakened  from  our  trance  by  finding 
the  table  quietly  descending  to  the  floor.  It  then  commenced  tipping 
on  two  of  its  legs  with  a  gentle  rocking  motion.  I  know  not  why,  but 
I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  breaking  the  death-like  silence,  so  I 
took  up  the  pencil  and  wrote — 

"  Will  you  finish  what  you  were  saying  ?" 

Imagine  our  terror  at  seeing  the  dead  arm  and  hand  which  had 
been  lying  on  the  table,  strike  into  rigidity,  as  though  it  were  a  piece 
of  mechanism  pulled  by  wires, — lift  slowly  from  the  table  and  move 
toward  me.  When  it  had  reached  within  a  few  inches  of  me,  like 
lightning  it  darted  forth  and  down  upon  my  hand  in  which  I  was  still 
holding  the  pencil.  Its  fingers  grasped  suddenly  and  tightly  around 
mine.  The  touch  was  as  of  an  icicle.  A  nameless  thrill  and  terror 
seized  me.  Mr.  H.  fell  back; — and  slowly  the  locked  hands  before  me 
moved  across  the  paper.  The  dead  hand  was  so  tracing  the  words 
that  I  could  read  them.  They  were  upside  down  to  itself.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the 


"  No, — not  that  Death  is  terrible.  The  silence  and  the  solitude  were 
the  Dying — not  Death !  Tell  them  that  it  was  a  fearful,  silent  passage 
to  me  and  those  before  me.  But  that  it  shall  be  so  no  longer  in  sec- 
ula  seculorum  !  Silent  and  strange — yes. — But  fearful — no.  It  was 
terrible  and  has  been  terrible  from  its  uncertainty.  Every  spirit  hath 
known  not,  when  it  feels  that  it  has  at  length  lost  Earth,  but  it  was 

VOL,   II.  18 
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doomed  to  silence  and  solitude  forever!  The  struggle  to  know  what 
it  is,  the  futile  efforts  to  see — to  hear, — followed  by  the  great,  all-ab- 
sorbing consciousness  and  conviction,  that  it  is  simply  an  existence,  are 
fearful !  But  let  the  living  listen  !  Hereafter,  let  those  that  die,  be 
content  to  pause  through  the  change  ; — for  the  solitude  lasts  but  a 
moment,  when  the  dormant  spirit  gradually  develops.  Then,  there 
was  nothing  around  it ; — now  he  knows  himself  and  that  into  which 
he  enters." 

"  Are  you  in  the  midst  of  spirits  ?  "  I  asked  aloud  ;  and  my  voice 
seemed  to  resound  unnaturally  through  the  felt  silence  of  the  room. 

RESPONSE. 

"  I  had  lost  you  for  a  time.  I  could  see  and  hear  nothing.  I 
almost  forgot  the  circumstances  of  my  death.  But  then  I  was  not 
dead.  Slowly  a  sensation  of  lightness  came  over  me,  and  I  remem- 
bered all.  I  knew  you  all.  I  felt  calm.  I  saw  your  motions  as  of 
something  apart  from  me  ; — very  much  as  you  look  down  through 
clear  water  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  strange  monsters  of  the 
deep  ; — whose  element  is  different  from  yours, — whose  actions  are 
sometimes  strange  and  unaccountable, — -with  whom  you  have  nothing 
in  common." 

Here  was  a  pause  again  for  about  five  minutes,  during  which  the 
cold,  dead  hand  relaxed  from  around  mine.    At  length  I  asked  again, 

"  Are  you  in  the  midst  of  spirits  ?" 

The  strange,  invisible  wires  were  pulled  again, — for  the  blue  death 
fingers  tightened  around  my  own,  and  the  locked  hands  traced  the 
following 

RESPONSE. 

"  I  found  myself  gradually  taking  form — and  moving  through  a  long, 
grand,  misty,  undulating  arch-way ;  towards  a  harmony,  as  it  were,  of 
far-off  music.  All  was  indefinite.  I  felt  the  intense  consciousness  of 
my  own  existence.  Nothing  more.  At  length,  clearer  and  clearer  I 
understood  the  new  Universe  into  which  I  was  entering,  and  a  part  of 
which  I  formed.  I  was  alone.  I  heard  no  voice.  But  as  I  swept 
through  the  arch,  I  said  as  it  were  distinctly  to  myself  this  strange 
word,  '  Forms.'  At  length  it  changed  to  '  Forms — Motion.'  After  I 
had  swept  on  still  further,  it  changed  to  '  Forms — -Motion — Harmony.' 
And  then  after  a  pause,  to  '  Forms — Motion — Harmony — The  Arch.' 
Why  I  repeated  them  I  know  not.  Soon  I  was,  as  it  were,  uttering 
'  Forms — Motion — Harmony — The  Arch — Connection.'  At  length 
the  word  '  Beauty  '  was  added  ;  and  finally  I  found  myself  repeating 
over  and  over  again — 

"  'Forms — Motion — Harmony — The  Arch — Connection — Beauty 
— Eternity — Eternity — Eternity  !'  I  knew  not  what  it  could  mean. 
I  know  now.  I  will  tell  you  more  to-morrow  night.  I  thought,  and 
those  in  the  flesh  think,  that  all  they  conceive  of,  is  everything  that 
exists,  save  God  and  the  disembodied  spirits.  Hence  they  call  it  the 
'  Universe.'  I  find  myself  now  forming  a  part  of  a  second  Universe ;  as 
I  have  formed  unknown  through  all  ages.     All  have  lived  and  shall 
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live  forever.  I  know  it  in  the  dim  distance.  You  are  immortal  as 
truly  in  the  past,  as  you  shall  be  in  the  future.  Finity  at  the  begin- 
ning must  lead  to  finity  at  the  end,  and  as  you  shall  live  forever,  so 
have  you  lived  forever  :  for  your  life  is  infinite.  I  will  explain  to-mor- 
row night.  Your  first  stage  was  now  self-sentient.  Peer  not  into  the 
past.  It  will  not  advance  His  great  living.  Look  to  the  future. 
You  are  wearied.  Remember  Janie — see,  she  sits  weeping.  Farewell." 
"  But  are  you  in  the  midst  of  spirits  ?"  cried  I. 

RESPONSE. 

"  0,  wonderful — wonderful  ! — 0,  altogether  inexplicable.  As  you 
may  suppose  the  rose  unto  her  leaves, — as  you  may  suppose  music  unto 
the  consciousness  of  man, — as  you  may  suppose  the  harmonious,  and 
ever  crossing,  and  unheard,  and  dimly  understood  converse  always 
going  on  between  the  elements  of  a  landscape, — the  cascade  and  the 
rocks — -the  liquid  water  ripples  and  the  shore — the  forest  and  the  sun- 
beams— so  do  the  hosts  of  the  new  universe  around  me  hold  communion 
with  each  other.  Direct,  not  impeded — silent,  and  dreamily  beautiful 
and  sublime  !  As  different  from  the  converse  of  man  with  man,  as  is 
color  from  weight.    Remember  Janie — see,  she  sits  weeping.    Adieu." 

"  But  I  am  not  weary — I  am  not  weary,"  cried  I,  quickly.  "  More — 
more  ! " 

We  asked  and  asked  again  for  one  more  response — but  one.  The 
spirit  had,  however,  left  us.  I  wished  to  know  if  they  experienced  the 
passage  of  time  in  the  other  world.  But  not  one  word  could  we  obtain. 
At  the  word  "  adieu,"  the  dead  hand  fell  off  from  mine.  The  clock  struck 
three, — and,  bewildered  with  the  strange  occurrences  of  the  night,  and 
intoxicated  with  excitement,  I  staggered  out  into  the  air.  My  friends 
soon  joined  me. 

[The  article  "was  too  long  to  be  inserted  at  one  time.  The  conclusion  will 
appear  in  the  next  number. — Ed.  Pioneer.] 


TO    MY    CHILD:    AN    ACROSTIC. 


Even  now,  my  child,  thy  father's  anxious  eye, 
Views  with  concern  thy  yet  undotted  sky ; 
Even  as  the  practiced  seaman  with  alarm, 
Looks  through  the  sunshine  for  the  coming  storm. 
Yet  for  awhile  will  life  all  bright  appear — 
JSTo  pang  to  suffer,  and  no  ill  to  fear; 

Hope  then  will  come,  her  flat'ring  tale  to  tell, 
Until  the  aching  heart  dissolve  her  syren  spell. 
Nor  matters  it,  my  child,  if  sorrows  come, 
To  make  us  sigh  e'en  for  the  quiet  tomb ; 
Each  wound  we  suffer,  and  each  pang  we  know, 
Repays  with  wisdom  what  it  claims  of  woe, 

Brings  with  it  strength  to  serve  another  day, 
Exalts  the  mind  above  the  senses'  sway, 
Lights  up  the  path  before  in  darkness  trod, 
Lays  low  our  pride,  and  lifts  the  soul  to  God! 
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SCENES  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE  IN  '43. 

BY    STEPHEN    C.    MASSETT. 

NUMBER  TWO. 

EXECUTION  OF  A  CRIMINAL IMPALEMENT STEAMERS SLAVE  MARKET BAZAARS,  ETC. 

Taking  a  walk  through  the  Bazaars,  I  saw  a  crowd  collected,  and 
found  that  a  poor  fellow  was  about  to  expiate  his  life  that  day  by  the 
summary  method  of  decapitation  ;  and  having  read  some  curious  par- 
ticulars of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Turks  in  this  punishment,  I 
accompanied  the  crowd.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers, 
and  I  therefore  give  them  the  benefit  of  my  observations.  When  a 
man  has  been  killed,  his  friends  lodge  a  complaint  against  the  mur- 
derer, who  is  without  loss  of  time,  dragged  to  the  Court  of  Justice  of 
the  parish  where  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  and  a  report  is  immedi- 
ately drawn  up,  stating  the  particulars  of  the  complaint,  on  which 
document  he  is  instantly  sent  to  prison.  His  trial  subsequently  takes 
place  before  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  if  it  be  proved  that  he  designedly, 
and  without  sufficient  provocation,  committed  the  murder,  he  is  for- 
warded, with  the  whole  details  of  his  case,  to  the  Sheikh  id  Ishlam, 
who  gives  a  decree,  declaring  that  an  individual  convicted  of  such  a 
crime  is,  by  the  sacred  law,  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  decapitation. 
Should  there  be  any  extenuating  circumstances,  for  which  the  friends 
of  the  culprit  imagine  that  due  allowance  has  not  been  made,  they 
draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Sultan,  demanding  a  new  trial.  The  matter 
is  then  submitted  to  a  Supreme  Council  of  Justice,  and  if  he  be  again 
condemned,  the  heir  or  next  akin  of  the  deceased,  is  questioned 
whether  he  demands  Russass  or  Deeyet.  Russass  is  the  law  of  retali- 
ation— blood  for  blood.  Deeyet  is  the  price  of  blood,  or  pecuniary 
compensation  in  lieu  of  it.  This,  I  was  told,  was  generally  one  thou- 
sand drachms  of  silver,  or  nearly  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which,  being 
a  large  sum,  the  authorities  may,  in  the  event  of  its  being  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  life  of  the  culprit,  fix  suitable  periods  of  the  payment,  the 
culprit  remaining  in  prison  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  It  is  sel- 
dom taken,  unless  in  cases  where  the  deceased  has  left  a  young  family, 
for  whose  support  the  money  is  required. 

If  the  heir  be  an  adult,  he  usually  spurns  the  idea  of  receiving  gold 
as  the  price  of  the  blood  of  his  father  or  brother,  and  consequently 
insists  upon  the  forfeiture  of  his  life. 

All  the  needful  preliminaries  having  been  settled,  and  the  murderer 
condemned,  the  Grand  Vizier  signs  an  order  for  the  execution  of  the 
criminal.  This  order  is  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  District,  who 
decrees  it  over  to  the  chief  executioner,  to  whom  he  gives  verbal 
instructions  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  execution.  The  executioner 
has  a  copy  of  the  sentence  drawn  out  in  large,  legible  characters.  The 
time  fixed  having  arrived,  he  takes  with  him  the  order  for  the  execu- 
tion, on  which  the  jailer  delivers  the  prisoner.  The  executioner  is 
accompanied  by  several  assistants,  who  knock  off  the  chains  of  the 
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culprit,  tie  his  arms  behind  him,  and  then  he  is  immediately  marched 
forward,  without  being  informed  for  what  purpose. 

The  day  was  hot  in  the  extreme,  and  I  had  already  walked  a  long 
distance  following  the  immense  crowd  then  and  there  collected. 

The  unhappy  man,  thus  secured  and  surrounded,  and  hurried  along 
to  the  place  of  execution,  near,  I  was  told,  where  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  and  in  a  thoroughfare  through  which  thousands  were  con- 
stantly passing,  seemed  the  very  picture  of  wretchedness  and  despair  ! 
I  shall  never  forget  the  look  he  gave  when  suddenly  he  was  told  to 
kneel  down  !  and  if  previously  he  had  any  doubts  as  to  his  fate,  they 
were  quickly  removed.  Resistance  was  in  vain.  All  hope  had  fled, 
and  the  wretched  man  did  as  he  was  ordered.  His  eyes  were  then 
bound,  and  the  executioner  stood  for  some  moments,  having  already 
unsheathed  his  sword,  which  was  straight,  long,  very  broad,  and 
seemed  exceedingly  sharp.  He  then  assumed  an  attitude,  clenched  his 
teeth,  and  having  made  two  or  three  flourishes,  with  his  horrid  weapon, 
raised  his  arm  so  as  to  bring  his  hand  to  his  own  left  ear,  and  with 
the  edge,  close  to  the  hilt,  struck  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  left  side 
of  the  neck  of  his  victim,  just  above  the  shoulders.  The  man  made 
horrid  butchery  of  his  work,  and  the  poor  fellow's  head  was  hanging 
by  a  portion  of  the  muscle,  when  the  headsman  seized  his  hair,  and 
completed  the  cruel  task  as  well  as  he  could. 

The  head  of  the  culprit  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  no  sound  was  heard 
but  the  gurgling  of  the  blood  ! 

The  body  was  then  laid  on  its  back,  the  head  placed  under  the  right 
arm  ;  the  copy  of  the  sentence  was  pinned  on  the  body,  which  was 
then  left  as  a  warning  for  others. 

A  thief  or  burglar  is  hanged.  His  trial  and  condemnation  take 
place  in  due  form,  and  the  executioners  lead  him  forth  in  the  same  way. 
My  friend  Churchill  described  to  me  the  singular  method  the  Turks 
have  of  hanging.  On  reaching  the  spot  selected  for  execution,  a  rope 
with  a  sliding  knot  is  thrown  over  his  neck,  and  drawn  pretty  closely, 
the  other  end  is  passed  over  a  hook  beam,  or  very  large  nail. 

The  signal  being  given,  two  or  three  of  the  assistants  haul  upon  it, 
another  lifting  the  culprit  off  the  ground.  The  proper  hight  having 
been  attained,  (and  very  little  suffices,)  the  executioner,  with  a  thick 
stick,  strikes  the  rope  over  the  head  to  tighten  it,  and  adjusts  the  knot 
in  a  suitable  position.  He  then  pins,  as  before,  the  sentence  on  the 
breast,  and  his  task  is  complete.  He  departs,  and  a  guard  is  left  to 
prevent  any  one  from  interfering  with  the  body. 

The  most  shocking  punishment  is  reserved  for  Haidoots,  or  highway 
robbers,  viz  :  impalement  ;  taking  place,  always,  on  a  cross-road,  and 
is  performed,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  as  follows  :• — The  pack- 
saddle  of  a  horse  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  rendered  firm  by  being 
put  against  a  tree,  stone  or  some  other  support.  This  species  of  sad- 
dle, has  before  and  behind,  cross-bars,  to  which  are  attached  the  loads. 
The  felon  is  put  with  face  downwards,  and  his  neck  secured  on  the 
fore  cross-bars.  Already  stript  of  everything  but  his  shirt,  whilst  he 
lies  in  this  position,  the  executioner  makes  a  cut  with  his  knife,  and 
applies  a  strong  styptic  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  blood.     The  stake, 
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which  may  be  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  is  sharply  pointed  at  the 
end,  is  then  introduced,  and  beaten  out  with  a  heavy  mallet,  until  it 
appears  through  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ! 

My  informant  told  me  that  only  a  few  years  ago  thirteen  or  four- 
teen of  these  robbers  were  impaled  at  Adrianople. 

He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  and  in  one  case  he  told  me  the 
stick  came  out  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  in  another  through  the  chest, 
in  two  or  three  through  a  shoulder,  in  one  through  the  top  of  the  head! 
He  told  me,  however,  that  all  the  victims  had  been  first  strangled,  so 
that  they  did  not  suffer  afterwards,  though  the  punishment  seems  so 
dreadful. 

Executions  in  Turkey  are  now  quite  rare,  at  least  it  seemed  so  ten 
years  ago,  for  the  one  I  witnessed  created  a  greater  sensation,  than  it 
would  have  done  in  America. 

I  went  with  my  friend  on  board  several  splendid  steamboats  belong- 
ing to  the  Turkish  Government — one  in  particular,  the  "  Monarch," 
Capt.  Hows,  is  very  large  and  elegant.  She  was  built  in  Glasgow, 
expressly  for  the  Turks.  After  strolling  through  the  grave-yards  at 
Scutari,  I  returned  to  the  city  about  eight,  and  I  slept  on  board  the 
"  Eni  Dunia  "  steamer.  The  next  day,  I,  with  my  friend,  proceeded 
to  the  Slave  Market.  It  consists  of  a  quadrangular  edifice,  including  a 
square  area  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  and  is  surrounded  with  rooms. 
Long  platforms  raised  from  the  ground,  are  in  front,  forming  a  kind 
of  colonade,  which  you  ascend  by  steps.  We  entered  by  a  gate,  built 
in  a  dark,  high  wall,  leading  to  the  market  of  female  slaves. 

Not  far  from  the  entrance  stood  some  young  negroes,  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  but  scantily  furnished  with  clothing.  Some  old  Turks 
seemed  occupied  in  closely  inspecting  the  luxurious  figures  of  these 
poor  creatures,  whom  the  slave  dealers  seemed  to  be  recommending 
very  highly.  The  place  was  excessively  dirty.  The  price  usually  given 
for  a  young  Circassian  is  about  seven  thousand  piasters,  or  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  for  a  black  intended  for  servant's  work,  eighty  dollars. 

We  then  walked  through  some  of  the  Bazaars,  very  much  larger 
than  those  I  had  visited  at  Smyrna.  They  consist  of  many  very  intri- 
cate passages,  and  I  should  have  found  it  difficult,  had  I  been  alone, 
to  make  my  way  out  again.  The  booths,  of  which  the  alleys  are 
formed,  ar#  divided  with  great  order,  so  that  in  each  series,  wares  of 
only  one  kind  are  to  be  met  with. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  beautiful  magazines  of  arms  and  pipes  : 
but  the  shawl  bazaar  surpassed  in  richness  and  elegance,  anything  I 
had  ever  witnessed.  Cloths  of  the  most  delicate  texture  dazzle  the 
eye  with  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors.  The  Turks  are  very  simple  in 
their  mode  of  bargaining  ;  they  ask  but  one  price,  and  seem  to  say  in 
the  language  of  Shakspeare,  "If  you  will  take  it — so — if  not,  adieu, 
and  for  my  love  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not." 

The  Jews  and  Armenians  compose  a  great  portion  of  the  population 
of  Constantinople. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  contempt  in  which  the  Jews  are  held  by 
the  Turks,  exposed  continually,  as  they  are,  to  all  sorts  of  ill-treatment 
and  harsh  abuse,  in  which  abuse  they  are  joined  sometimes  by  the 
Christians  residing  here. 
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SOME    GOOD    IN    ALL. 


In  ev'ry  breast  there  is  a  well  of  feeling, 

Whose  depths  are  moved  at  an  appointed  time, 

Disclosing  precious  jewels,  and  revealing 
Love,  Hope  and  Faith,  or  Energy  sublime. 

The  heart  of  ev'ry  sinful  man  containeth 

A  hallowed  spot,  as  pure  as  childhood's  dream ; 

Which,  mid  the  poison  round  it,  still  retaineth 
Some  crystal  drop  from  Truth's  eternal  stream. 

The  tear  of  penitence,  the  sigh  of  sorrow, 
The  agony  of  soul  for  life  mis-spent, 

The  promise  of  improvement  for  the  morrow, 
Are  all,  to  Heaven,  on  Mercy's  pinions  sent. 

The  heart  beneath  a  smiling  mask  may  smother 
Its  anguish,  though  by  fiercest  trials  torn; 

Then  judge  not  harshly  of  thy  erring  brother, 
God  only  knows  the  sorrows  he  has  borne. 


SERENADE. 


IY     C.     E. 


Awake!   love,  awake! 

Sweet  sounds  are  calling — 
On  yonder  lake 

Thy  starlight  is  falling. 
The  dew  for  the  flower, 

The  wind  for  the  tree ; 
Earth  pants  for  the  shower, 

And  I  die  for  thee. 

Awake !    Awake ! 

I  die  for  thy  dear  sake. 

Arise  !  love,  arise ! 

Why  art  thou  dreaming? 
In  eastern  skies 

Love's  star  is  beaming. 
Come  to  the  casement, 

Dawn  on  my  sight; 
The  light  of  thine  eyes 

Will  illumine  the  night. 

Awake !     Awake ! 

I  die  for  thy  dear  sake. 

Awake  !  love,  arise  ! 

Love's  hour  is  fleeting. 
In  eastern  skies 

See  night  and  day  meeting. 
Soon  will  the  wood-dove 

Be  trothing  his  plight ; 
Come  to  the  window  love, 

Bid  me  good  night. 

Awake !     Awake ! 

She  cometh  for  my  sake. 
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ETHICS    OE    ELIA. 

BT     OLIVER    OUTCAST. 

Heroes  are  of  many  kinds  ;  there  is  the  hero  of  the  field  and  of 
the  council — the  heroes  of  the  forum  and  of  the  cross  and  they  have 
all  been  duly  classified  and  honored  by  Carlyle  in  his  remarkable  book 
called  "  Hero  Worship."  But  there  is  one  kind  of  hero  of  which 
Carlyle  seems  never  to  have  thought,  or  if  he  did,  he  gave  him  not  in 
his  book,  the  place  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  We  mean  the  do- 
mestic hero — the  man  who  abandons  all  hopes  of  fame  and  fortune, 
and,  forsaking  the  flowery  path  before  him,  becomes  his  own  iconoclast 
and  from  pure  affection  and  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  wears  out  his  life 
in  ministering  to  those  whose  condition  and  infirmities  require  the  sac- 
rifice. 

Of  this  class  of  heroes  may  be  reckoned  Charles  Lamb;  and  if  he 
appear  as  almost  solitary  and  alone  to  adorn  this  phase  of  human 
nature,  it  only  proves  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  so  great 
that  there  be  few  who  have  the  courage  to  meet  it. 

It  is  not  contended,  we  believe,  by  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  Elia  that  Nature  ever  designed  him  for  a  great  man.  He  was  at 
best  but  a  finely  organized  specimen  of  human  sympathies.  With  the 
keenest  perception  of  what  was  beautiful  and  grand  in  literature  he 
had  a  depth  of  humor  and  Originality  of  soul  that  made  him  the  favor- 
ite of  all  who  had  the  power  to  appreciate  those  qualities.  Though 
his  father  was  but  a  sort  of  upper  servant  to  a  man  in  better  circum- 
stances than  himself,  yet  Charles  was  admitted  to  the  society  and  the 
table  where  the  proudest  lords  would  have  been  unwelcome.  His 
friends  were  men  of  letters,  of  high  cultivation.  The  snobs  of  the 
aristocracy  did  not  seek  his  society,  nor  he  theirs.  But  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  numbered  within  it,  such  names  as  Wordsworth,  Col- 
eridge, Hood,  Southey  and  Talford.  With  such  men  he  could  sympa- 
thize, and  while  they  could  appreciate  his  genius  and  his  humor,  they 
could  overlook  his  weaknesses  and  foibles. 

When  Lamb  was  but  twenty  years  old,  his  only  sister,  Mary,  or 
Bridget,  as  he  calls  her  in  his  essays,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity, 
murdered  her  own  mother  !  Charles  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  in  a 
counting  house.  Friends  offered  their  services,  and  propositions  were 
made  for  poor  Mary's  support ;  but  with  a  devotion  and  a  heroism 
worthy  of  the  author  of  "Elia,"  he  refused  their  proffered  aid.  He 
at  once  gave  up  all  his  cherished  hopes  of  fame  and  family,  and  said 
to  them,  no, — I  alone  will  be  her  support,  and  no  object  will  I  pursue, 
no  attachment  form,  that  shall  interfere  with  a  life  of  entire  and  undi- 
vided devotion  to  poor  Mary.  And  he  kept  his  word  to  the  letter. 
Eor  long,  long  years  he  kept  his  place  at  the  counting  house,  toiling 
without  a  complaint  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  "  Cousin  Bridget." 
He  was  cut  off  in  a  great  measure,  during  all  this  while  from  society, 
and  it  was  only  at  distant  intervals  that  he  could  have  a  holiday  to 
steal  away  to  visit  such  friends  as  Coleridge  and  Southey.     And  how 
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he  dwells  on  the  pleasures  of  those  rare  days  of  recreation.  They 
seemed  to  break  in  upon  him  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  ;  and  in  his 
Essays  he  alludes  to  them  in  a  manner  showing  that  the  drudgery  of 
the  counting  house  was,  to  his  sensitive  nature,  but  a  protracted  mar- 
tyrdom. 

To  a  man  of  sluggish  mind,  whose  sensibilities  are  dull  and  whose 
tastes  are  low,  it  may  seem  no  great  cross  to  endure  a  life  of  this  kind. 
But  Elia  was  none  of  that  sort,  and  he  tells  us  how  his  thoughts 
would  wander  from  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  then,  when 
the  day  was  passed,  his  mind  would  be  distracted  by  fears  of  erro- 
neous entries  in  the  everlasting  figures  over  which  his  working  hours 
were  spent.  What  could  be  expected  of  a  mind  so  harassed  !  Yet 
for  all  these  disadvantages  he  held  his  position  among  the  first  lite- 
rary men  of  his  day,  and  now  his  essays  are  universally  conceded  to 
rank  among  the  classics  of  English  literature.  His  labors  at  the 
desk,  cut  him  off  not  only  from  social  intercourse  with  his  friends,  but 
also,  with  what  he  felt  much  more, — with  his  books.  The  range  of 
his  reading  was  not  large.  He  read  but  few  authors,  but  those  he 
did  read,  he  studied.  His  fondness  for  some  of  the  old  classics  became 
almost  a  passion,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  dramatic 
authors  of  Shakespeare's  time  and  the  age  succeeding,  as  though  they 
were  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  seemed  to  live  and  breathe  in 
their  society,  and  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  he  knew  and 
cared  but  little. 

But  we  designed  to  speak  of  the  "  Ethics  of  Elia."  And  we  dare 
assert  in  the  outset,  that  outside  of  the  Pour  Grospels,  the  world  does 
not  afford  a  better  code  of  ethics — a  more  charitable  and  humanizing 
system  of  belief  and  action  than  is  contained  in  the  Essays  of  Elia. 

And  yet  Lamb  did  not  set  himself  up  for  a  teacher  or  a  guide  to 
other  men.  He  had  his  sins  and  his  short-comings,  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal.  He  confessed  everything;  and  with  an  ingenuous- 
ness that  made  those,  who  pitied  him  for  his  weakness,  love  him  the 
better  for  it.  His  essay  on  "  Imperfect  Sympathies,"  is  worth  more, 
judging  from  those  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  hear,  than  all  the  ser- 
mons on  charity  ever  thundered  forth  from  the  pulpit.  But  he  does 
not  counsel  or  admonish  men  to  charity  in  this  essay.  He  only  says 
that  there  are  some  men  with  whom  he  does  not  and  cannot  sympa- 
thise, nor  they  with  him.  The  Scotchman  and  he  do  not  think  nor 
feel  alike — so  it  is  with  him  and  the  Jew.  Yet  he  finds  no  fault  with 
them  that  they  cannot  agree.  The  fault  is  as  much  his  as  theirs.  But 
as  they  cannot  agree  and  neither  can  like  the  other,  he  only  asks  that 
they  may  not  be  compelled  to  fraternize.  He  only  asks  that  people 
may  be  allowed  to  sort  themselves  to  their  own  liking,  and  that  those 
who  must  constitutionally  hate  each  other,  may  have  that  privilege, 
without  being  forced  into  each  other's  society. 

The  essay  on  "  Modern  Gallantry,"  is  one  that  the  most  polite  man 
would  do  well  to  study,  for  if  the  feeling  that  dictated  it  were  general 
there  would  be  small  need  of  such  surface  books  as  those  written  by 
D'Orsay  or  Chesterfield.     It  is  not  an  essay  on  politeness — it  is  a 
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shadowing  forth  of  that  benevolence  that  compels  politeness  without 
the  aid  of  fashionable  education.  It  is  a  plea  for  woman  as  she  is  a 
woman,  and  not  as  she  is  an  heiress,  a  belle,  or  a  lady.  The  gallantry 
that  would  spread  a  cloak  for  beauty  to  walk  upon  lest  she  soil  her 
slippers;  while  the  side-walk  is  denied  to  the  female  clad  in  rags,  is  well 
hit  off,  and  the  hollowness  of  much  that  passes  for  genuine  politeness, 
is  shown  to  be  nought  but  selfish  hypocrisy.  Lovel,  in  the  essay  on 
the  "  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,"  is  represented  to  be  a  type 
of  the  gallant  man,  as  the  term  is  understood  by  Elia.  Under  the 
name  of  "  Lovel,"  Lamb  is  supposed  to  refer  to  his  own  father.  He 
says  of  him,  "  I  knew  this  Lovel.  He  was  a  man  of  an  incorrigible 
and  losing  honesty.  A  good  fellow  withal,  and  would  strike.  In  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed,  he  never  considered  inequalities  or  calculated 
the  number  of  his  opponents.  He  once  wrested  a  sword  out  of  the 
hand  of  a  man  of  quality  that  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  pomelled 
him  severely  with  the  hilt  of  it.  The  swordsman  had  offered  insult  to 
a  female — an  occasion  on  which  no  odds  against  him  could  have  pre- 
vented the  interference  of  Lovel."  A  female  had  been  insulted.  It 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  a  female  of  rank  or  of  quality.  It  was  a 
female,  and  from  Elia  that  was  enough  to  call  forth  defense  and  pro- 
tection. Lamb  could  never  acknowledge  politeness  in  a  man,  though 
he  were  ever  so  agreeable  in  the  drawing-room,  if  he  ever  heard  him 
speaking  roughly  to  a  serving  girl,  or  an  apple-woman.  He  reverenced 
the  sex,  and  that  reverence  forbade  him  to  hold  any  but  kindly  thoughts 
for  all  who  bore  the  title  of  woman. 

Lamb  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  The  course  he  marked  out 
when  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  Mary,  seemed 
to  preclude  him, from  forming  other  domestic  relations.  Those  hopes 
and  aspirations  which  all  men  are  supposed  to  have  at  some  period  of 
their  lives  were  early  choked  down  by  his  own  hand.  But  it  cost 
a  struggle.  The  occasional  allusions  to  some  one  whom  he  designates 
as  Alice  "W — n,  prove  that  in  his  work  of  affection  he  carried  on  a 
fierce  struggle  in  his  own  bosom  of  which  the  world  knows  but  little. 
It  is  not  strange  that  after  years  of  drudgery,  the  faithful  Bridget 
being  subject  at  all  times  to  fits  of  insanity  that  kept  him  always  at  his 
post,  he  had  visions  of  what  might  have  been.  It  is  not  strange  that 
an  apparition  of  "  Dream  Children,"  should  arise  before  him. 

The  essay  on  "Dream  Children,"  is  in  our  opinion  one  of  his 
best,  and  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind,  by  far,  that  we  ever  read. 
Bachelor  as  he  was,  he  has  a  vision,  and  imagines  he  has  been  mar- 
ried to  Alice,  who  has  died  and  left  him  two  little  ones  that  have 
crept  about  him  to  hear  traditional  stories  of  their  ancestors.  And 
he  tells  how  he  went  on  to  narrate  all  about  their  aunts  and  uncles, 
great-aunts  and  grand-mothers,  in  such  manner  as  would  please  the 
ears  of  children  ;  and  he  told  how  that  for  long  years  he  courted 
their  mother,  the  fair  Alice  W — n,  and  as  he  looked  at  the  little  Alice 
before  him,  "the  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with 
such  a  reality  of  re-presentment  that  he  became  in  doubt  which  of 
them  stood  there  before  him,  or  whose  that  bright  hair  was;  and  while 
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he  stood  gazing,  both  of  the  children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  his 
view,  receding,  and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mourn- 
ful features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which  without 
speech  strangely  impressed  upon  him  the  effects  of  speech.  "We 
are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we  children  at  all.  The  child- 
ren of  Alice  call  Bartram  father.  We  are  nothing — less  than  noth- 
ing,— and  dreams.  We  are  only  what  might  have  been,  and  must 
wait  on  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  millions  of  ages  before  we  can  have 
an  existence  or  a  name."  And  immediately  awaking,  he  found  him- 
self quietly  seated  in  his  bachelor  arm-chair,  and  the  faithful  Bridget 
unchanged  by  his  side,  but  the  children  of  Elia  were  gone  forever. 

In  these  few  words  the  whole  life-struggle  is  stated,  and  yet  no 
word  of  repining  is  offered  ;  he  simply  expresses  the  casual  workings 
of  his  mind,  and  treats  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  fanciful 
creations  of  wife  and  children  can  exist  to  him  only  as  fanciful  crea- 
tions, as  literal  children  of  the  imagination,  that  can  never  have  real 
existence  or  a  name.  Awaking  from  the  trance,  he  has  no  feeling 
towards  the  unfortunate  cause,  but  of  humorous  and  characteristic 
affection,  and  with  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  "  faithful  Bridget," 
he  leaves  his  dream  children  on  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe,  perchance 
in  another  state  of  existence  to  assume  a  reality  and  a  living  presence. 

In  looking  through  his  essays,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  to  select 
for  quotation  or  what  to  omit.  In  the  whole  book,  not  one  can  be 
found  that  is  not  only  worth  reading,  but  which  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Bacon,  should  be  "chewed  and  digested."  Each  essay  contains  food 
for  much  thought,  and  consequently  a  person  soon  tires  of  reading 
them.  They  should  always  be  at  hand  to  be  taken  up  and  read,  one 
essay  at  a  time,  and,  if  thought  over  and  digested,  the  reader  cannot 
but  be  improved.  The  very  sententiousness  of  the  matter  precludes  a 
continuous  reading,  for  when  each  sentence  affords  food  for  reflection 
by  itself,  the  dainty  aliment  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities.  There 
is  a  peculiar  vein  of  humor  running  through  all  of  the  essays,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  quiet  frame  of  mind  into  which  a  person  can  fall 
that  he  may  not  be  able  to  open  the  book  to  an  essay,  the  tone  of 
which  will  correspond  with  his  own  feelings.  It  is  a  book  that  we 
desire  to  have  always  at  hand ;  and  we  may  say  of  the  essays  as  many 
people  have  said  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  "  that  no  matter  how  many 
times  they  may  have  been  read,  the  last  reading  affords  the  highest 
pleasure."  They  may  be  read  with  delight  increasing  at  each  new 
reading,  and  though  the  book  be  thrown  aside  after  perusing  it  for  an 
hour,  yet  the  next  day  it  shall  be  fresh  and  welcome  as  ever. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  world  if  many  of  the  pharisaical  moralists 
of  the  present  day  would  take  a  lesson  from  Lamb  on  practical  benev- 
olence. Let  them  read  his  "  Complaint  on  the  decay  of  Beggars." 
We  warrant  you  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Elia  when  the  beggar's  hat 
was  thrust  under  his  nose,  to  preach  him  a  sermon  on  the  wrongs  he 
endured  and  the  crime  of  begging,  instead  of  giving  him  a  sixpence. 
In  his  kindly  nature  his  first  impulse  was  to  search  for  the  loose  pen- 
nies in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  a  sufficient  reward  for  him  to  see, — to 
use  his  own  words, — "  a  poor  old  grateful  creature,  blinking  and  look- 
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ing  up  with  his  no  eyes  in  the  sun."  His  motto  in  such  cases  was 
"give  and  ask  no  questions.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters.  Some 
have  unawares  entertained  angels.  Shut  not  thy  purse-strings  always 
against  painted  distress.  Act  a  charity  sometimes.  When  a  poor 
creature,  (outwardly  and  visibly  such,)  comes  before  thee,  do  not  stay 
to  inquire  if  the  seven  '  small  children/  in  whose  name  he  implores 
thy  assistance,  have  a  veritable  existence.  Rake  not  into  the  bowels 
of  unwholesome  truth  to  save  a  half-penny.  It  is  good  to  believe 
him." 

It  is  indeed  good  to  believe  in  the  distress  which  we  see,  if  in  so 
doing  our  hearts  are  opened  to  that  benevolence  and  charity  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  practice  rather  than  to  seek  excuses  for  denying. 

Though  the  society  of  Lamb  was  much  courted  by  men  of  the 
highest  literary  pretensions,  his  daily  companions  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  In  the  words  of  a  "friend  of  the  late  Elia,"  "  his  intima- 
does,  to  confess  a  truth,  were  in  the  world's  eye  a  ragged  regiment. 
He  found  them  floating  on  the  surface  of  society  ;  and  the  color  or 
something  else  in  the  weed  pleased  him.  The  burrs  stuck  to  him,  but 
they  were  good  and  loving  burrs  for  all  that."  If  he  saw  some  pecu- 
liar trait  in  an  individual  to  which  he  took  a  liking,  it  mattered  little 
to  him  what  others  thought  of  his  choice.  Though  the  staid  world 
might  be  horrified,  his  affections  must  have  their  free  course.  Loving 
and  gentle  Elia — thou  wert  an  oddity,  as  thou  wert  an  honor  to  thy 
race.  Neither  the  fashions  nor  the  rebuke  of  the  world  could  choke 
down  the  kindly  feelings  of  thy  heart.  Thou  wert  indeed  a  hero. 
With  all  thy  weaknesses  and  foibles,  truly  wert  thou  a  hero  without 
a  peer. 

Of  those  who  composed  this  "  ragged  regiment,"  it  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  essays,  that  some  were  actors.  For  it  is  a  truth,  and  we 
love  him  the  better  for  it,  that  Lamb  had  a  strong  liking  for  the  hero 
of  the  sock  and  buskin.  His  reading  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
works  of  the  old  dramatists,  and  when  he  found  an  actor  that  could 
appreciate  them  he  found  a  companion  between  whom  and  himself 
there  was  at  least  one  chord  of  sympathy. 

What  a  beautiful  tribute  he  pays  to  Elliston.  "  Joyousest  of  once 
embodied  spirits  whither  at  length  hast  thou  flown  ?  To  what  genial 
region  are  we  permitted  to  conjecture  that  thou  hast  flitted  ?  "  He  can 
think  of  his  departed  friend,  actor  and  manager  though  he  was,  only 
as  "  sowing  his  wild  oats  upon  the  casual  sands  of  Avernus,  or  as 
enacting  Rover  by  wandering  Elysian  streams."  And  he  allows  his 
imagination  to  play  with  the  spirit  of  the  departed  Elliston  and  he 
imagines  that  "  in  Green  Rooms  impervious  to  mortal  eye,  the  mind 
beholds  him  wielding  posthumous  empire."  It  mattered  little  to  Elia 
that  Elliston's  calling  was  one  condemned  by  the  self-righteous  bigot. 
He  was  a  genial  and  warm-hearted  friend,  and  for  him  he  bids  the 
"  Muses  weep  and  celebrate  his  praise  in  elegies  that  should  silence  his 
own  crude  prose."  The  friend  whom  he  had  loved  on  earth  he  could 
immortalise  when  dead,  albeit  he  was  an  actor  and  a  manager.  He 
loved  man  as  he  was  a  man,  and  not  as  he  was  a  hero,  an  earl  or  a 
millionaire. 
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The  great  defect  and  the  chief  and  melancholy  weakness  of  Lamb's 
character  we  will  touch  upon  lightly.  We  would  fain  show  him 
more  mercy  than  he  showed  to  himself.  He  had  no  vice  that  he 
wished  to  conceal.  He  was  a  drunkard  and  the  world  knew  it.  In 
his  confession  he  frankly  tells  us  how  he  gradually  fell  away  from 
habits  of  temperance  till  when  "  he  attempted  to  abstain  but  for  one 
evening,  the  violence  of  the  struggle  and  the  necessity  he  felt  of  getting 
rid  of  the  present  sensation  at  any  rate,  caused  him  to  scream  out 
and  cry  aloud  for  the  anguish  and  pain  of  the  strife  within  him.  He 
frankly  confesses  to  the  power  which  alcohol  has  obtained  over  him, 
and  then  with  what  burning  agony  he  paints  the  horrors  of  his  condi- 
tion. Says  he:  "  The  waters  have  gone  over  me,  but  out  of  the  black 
depths,  could  I  be  heard,  I  would  cry  to  all  those  who  have  but  set  a 
foot  in  the  perilous  flood.  Could  the  youth,  to  whom  the  flavor  of  his 
first  wine  is  as  delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of  life,  or  the  entering  on 
some  newly  discovered  paradise,  look  into  my  desolation  and  be  made 
to  understand  what  a  dreary  thing  it  is  when  a  man  shall  feel  himself 
going  down  a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will' — to  see  his 
destruction  and  have  no  power  to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel  it  all  the 
way  emanating  from  himself ;  to  perceive  all  goodness  emptied  out  of 
him,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise ; 
to  bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own  self-ruin  ;  could  he  see 
my  fevered  eye,  feverish  with  last  night's  drinking,  and  feverishly  look- 
ing for  this  night's  repetition  of  the  folly  ;  could  he  feel  the  body  of 
the  death  out  of  which  I  cry  hourly  with  feebler  and  feebler  outcry  to 
be  delivered, — it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash  the  sparkling  beve- 
rage to  the  earth  in  all  the  pride  of  its  mantling  temptation  ;  to  make 
him  clasp  his  teeth, 

"  an  not  undo  'em, 
To  suffer  wet  damnation  to  run  thro'  'em." 

Poor  Elia  !  freely  do  we  accord  thee  the  merit  of  that  struggle  to 
which  thou  wert  inadequate.  Let  him  who  would  condemn  thee  for 
thy  weakness,  pause  well,  and  learn  that  if  he  possessed  thy  virtues 
and  thy  charity,  he  would  dwell  lightly  on  thy  shortcomings  as  thou 
wouldst  have  explained  away  the  devious  ways  of  his  different  nature. 
Thy  life  is  a  living  sermon  on  the  great  duty  of  charity  and  thy  writ- 
ings shall  be  a  blotless  code  of  ethics  when  the  stern  didactic  teach- 
ings of  thy  condemners  have  been  forgotten. 


BUGLE    SONG. 


!T     C.    E.    HAVENS. 


From;  the  north  and  south,  my  comrades,  from  the  east  and  from  the  "west, 
Come  tidings  of  the  future,  cometh  hope  for  ev'ry  breast. 

Borne  on  all  the  winds  of  Heaven,  borne  on  ev'ry  breeze  that  blows, 
From  the  glowing  zone  of  fire,  to  the  circles  of  the  snows. 
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As  the  Heavens  are  bhie  above  me,  as  beneath,  the  Earth  is  green ; 
As  the  future  lies  before  me,  granary  of  wealth  unseen ; 

Here,  upon  this  spot  I  swear  it,  ye  that  spin  and  ye  that  toil, 
God  will  work  a  great  deliv'rance,  and  your  enemies  despoil. 

Faintly  from  the  dawning  distance,  dying  in  the  airy  vast, 
Do  I  catch  the  strains  of  music,  swelling  onward  in  a  blast ; 

And  the  strains  shall  still  grow  louder,  and  the  echoes  shall  increase, 
Ushering  in  the  Morn  of  Glory,  and  the  perfect  Age  of  Peace. 

Age  of  Peace,  and  Morn  of  Glory : — Truth  and  Justice  shall  prevail, 
All  the  enemies  of  Freedom  utterly  will  faint  and  fail ; 

And  the  shackles  of  the  bondsman  in  a  moment  shall  be  riven, 
By  the  flaming  sword  of  Justice,  wielded  by  the  God  of  Heaven. 

Broken  hearts  and  stricken  spirits ;  creatures  of  a  dumb  despair, 
Poverty's  beleaguered  children,  callous  to  corroding  care ; 

Rise,  and  gird  your  souls  with  patience,  let  your  faith  wax  high  and  strong, 
And  through  suffering  and  through  sorrow,  listen  to  the  Bugle  Song. 

Lo !  its  echoes  dying,  dying,  down  the  mystic  vale  of  Time, 
Tell  us  that  the  sword  shall  cease  to  be  an  instrument  of  crime ; 

And  the  drum  shall  be  unbeaten,  and  the  trumpet  be  unblown, 
Evry  symbol  of  destruction  shall  at  last  be  overthrown ; 

And  the  banner  of  our  Union,  emblem  of  the  reign  of  Love, 
Shall  be  hoisted  o'er  the  ramparts,  overshadowed  by  the  Dove. 

Ev'ry  morn  the  Sun  of  Glory,  springing  from  its  couch  of  rest, 
Shall  arise  and  shine  upon  a  people,  happy,  wise  and  blest ; 

"While  the  busy  hum  of  millions,  echoing  from  pole  to  pole, 
Shall  be  free  frorii  any  discord,  jarring  on  the  human  soul. 

Then  the  net  of  solid  iron,  woven  all  around  the  Earth, 
Shall  be  as  the  written  symbol,  "  Charity  has  had  its  birth ; " 

Charity,  which  does  to  others  as  you'd  have  them  do  to  you, 
Binding  man  to  solid  manhood,  linking  true  heart  unto  true. 

Then  the  quick  electric  fluid,  pulsing  down  its  lines  of  wire, 
Shall  an  angel  be  of  mercy  speeding  on  the  soul's  desire, 

And  a  common  purpose  moving  millions  as  a  single  man, 
Crown  the  earth  with  freedom,  placing  petty  tyrants  under  ban. 

All  the  fields  shall  teem  with  plenty,  rippling  with  the  golden  grain, 
Scythe  and  sickle  doing  duty  on  the  world's  broad  harvest  plain ; 

Scythe  and  sickle  ever  reaping  banded  piles  of  swelling  sheaves, 
Freighting  all  the  barns  with  plenty,  famine  skidking  through  the  eaves. 

Listen  to  the  blowing  breezes,  hark  the  magic  music  flow, — 
Music  surging  through  the  breezes,  as  they  musically  blow. 

O'er  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys,  laden  with  the  wealth  of  flowers, 
Blowing  by  a  thousand  brooklets,  breathing  in  a  thousand  bowers. 

Ho !  ye  workers ;  Ho !  ye  toilers ;  bare  your  brawny  arms  anew ! 
Drive  the  plough  and  sound  the  anvil,  brush  away  the  morning  dew ; 

Onward  to  the  promised  Canaan,  forward  with  the  march  of  Time ! 
Golden  gates  shall  open  to  you,  and  the  world  shall  reach  its  prime. 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

BY      SHIKLEY. 

LETTEE    EIGHTH. 

A     TEIP     IX  TO     THE     MIXES. 

Feoji  oub  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  October  20, 1351. 

Having  seen  me,  dear  M.,  safely  enthroned  in  my  beautiful  log  palace, 
with  its  center  walls  all  tapestried  with  moss,  perhaps  you  would  like 
a  description  of  the  coronation  dinner  ! 

You  must  know  that  "  Ned,"  the  Paganini  of  the  Humboldt, 
(who,  by  the  way,  is  almost  a  historic  :  or  better,  perhaps,  naval  char- 
acter, inasmuch  as  he  was  cook  on  board  of  the  Somers,  when  her 
captain  performed  his  little  tragedy,  to  the  horror  of  an  entire  nation,) 
had  been  in  such  a  state  of  ecstacy  ever  since  he  had  heard  of  the 

,  promised  advent  of  Mrs.  - ,  that  his  proprietors,  as  Ned  grandly 

calls  them,  had  serious  fears  of  being  compelled  to  straight  jacket  him. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Ned,  "  when  the  queen  (with  Ned  as  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  '  a  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  queen,  until  a 
queen  be  by,'  and  I  am  the  only  petticoated  astonishment  on  this  Bar) 
arrives,  she  will  appreciate  my  culinary  efforts.  It  is  really  discour- 
aging, sir,  after  I  have  exhausted  my  skill  in  preparing  a  dish,  to  see 
the  gentlemen  devour  it  with  as  much  unconcern,  as  though  it  had 
been  cooked  by  a  mere  bungler  in  our  art!  " 

When  we  entered  our  new  home,  we  found  the  cloth — it  was  a  piece 
left  of  that  which  lined  the  room  overhead — already  laid.  As  it  was 
unhemmed  and  somewhat  tattered  at  the  ends,  an  imaginative  mind 
might  fancy  it  fringed  on  purpose,  though  like  the  poor  little  "  Mar- 
chioness," with  her  orange  peel  and  water,  one  "would  have  to  make 
ielieve  very  hard."  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  wide  enough  for  the 
table,  and  a  dashing  border  of  white  pine  banded  each  side  of  it. 
Ned  had  invested  an  unknown  quantity  of  gold-dust  in  a  yard  of  dia- 
per— awfully  coarse — -which,  divided  into  four  pieces,  and  fringed,  to 
match  the  table  cloth,  he  had  placed  napkin-wise  in  the  tumblers.  He 
had  evidently  ransacked  the  whole  Bar  to  gets  viands  wherewith  to 
decorate  the  various  dishes,  which  were  as  follows — 

First  Course — Oyster  Soup. 

Second  Course — Fried  Salmon,  caught  from  the  river. 

Third  Course — -Roast  Beef  and  Boiled  Ham. 

Fourth  Course — Fried  Oysters. 

Vegetables — Potatoes  and  Onions. 

Pastry — Mince  Pie,  and  Pudding,  made  without  eggs  or  milk. 

Desert — Madeira  Nuts  and  Raisins. 

Wines — Claret  and  Champagne. 

Coffee. 

I  found  that  Ned  had  not  overrated  his  powers  ;  the  dinner,  when 
one  considers  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  was  really  excel- 
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lent.  The  soup  was  truly  a  great  work  of  art ;  the  fried  oysters 
dreamily  delicious;  and  as  to  the  coffee,  Ned  must  have  got  the  receipt 
for  making  it  from  the  very  angel  who  gave  the  beverage  to  Mahomet, 
to  restore  that  individual's  decayed  moisture. 

Ned  himself  waited,  dressed  in  a  bran  new  flannel  shirt  and  calico 
ditto,  his  hair — he  is  a  light  mulatto — frizzled  to  the  most  intense 
degree  of  corkscrewity,  and  a  benign  and  self-satisfied  smile  irradiating 
his  face,  such  as  should  illumine  the  features  of  a  great  artist,  when  ho 
knows  that  he  has  achieved  something,  the  memory  of  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  In  truth  he  needed  but  white  kid 
gloves,  to  have  been  worthy  of  standing  behind  the  chair  of  Count 
D'Orsay  himself.  So  grand  was  his  air,  so  ceremonious  his  every 
motion,  that  we  forgot  we  were  living  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ;  forgot  that  our  home  was  a  log  cabin  of  mere  primitive 
rudeness  ;  forgot  that  we  were  sitting  at  a  rough  pine  table,  covered 
with  a  ragged  piece  of  four  cent  cotton  cloth,  eating  soup  with  iron 
spoons  ! 

I  wish,  my  funny  little  Molly,  that  you  could  have  been  here,  clair- 
voyantly.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  just  touched  with  that  fine  and 
almost  imperceptible  perfume  of  the  ludicrous,  in  which  you  especially 
delight.  There  are  a  thousand  minute  shreds  of  the  absurd,  which  my 
duller  sense  overlooks,  but  which  never  can  hope  to  escape  your  mirth 
loving  vision. 

Ned  really  plays  beautifully  on  the  violin.  There  is  a  white  man 
by  the  name  of  "  Chock,"  who  generally  accompanies  him.  Of  course, 
true  daughter  of  Eve  that  you  are,  you  will  wish  to  know  "  right  off" 
what  "  Chock's  "  other  name  is,  Young  woman,  I  am  ashamed  of  you! 
Who  ever  asks  for  the  other  name  of  Alexander,  of  Hannibal,  of 
Homer?  Suffice  it  that  he  is  "Chock"  by  himself,  "Chock"  and 
assistant  violinist  to  Paganini  Yattal  Ned. 

Ned  and  one  of  his  musical  cronies,  a  white  man,  gave  me  a  sere- 
nade the  other  evening.  As  it  was  quite  cold,  F.  made  them  come 
inside  the  cabin.  It  was  the  richest  thing  possible,  to  see  the  patron- 
izing, and  yet  serene  manner,  with  which  Ned  directed  his  companion 
what  marches,  preludes,  etc.,  to  play  for  the  amusement  of  that  pro- 
found culinary  and  musical  critic,  "Dame  Shirley." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Ned's  love  of  the  beautiful  is  not  quite  so 
correct,  as  his  taste  in  cooking  and  violin  playing.  This  morning  a 
gentle  knock  at  my  door,  was  followed  by  that  polite  person,  bearing 
in  triumph  a  small  waiter,  purloined  from  the  Humboldt,  on  which 
stood  in  state,  festooned  witlu  tumblers,  a  gaudy  pitcher,  which  would 
have  thrown  "  Tearsoul"  and  "  Lelie  "  into  ecstasies  of  delight.  It 
was  almost  as  wonderful  a  specimen  of.  art  as  my  chintz  hanging.  The 
ground-work  is  pure  white,  upon  which  in  bas  relief  are  executed  two 
diabolical  looking  bandits,  appallingly  bewhiskered  and  mustached  ; 
dressed  in  red  coats,  yellow  pantaloons,  green  boots,  orange  colored 
caps,  with  brown  feathers  in  them,  and  sky-blue  bows  and  arrows- 
each  of  the  fascinating  vagabonds  is  attended  by  a  bird  of  paradise 
colored  dog,  with  a  crimson  tail  waggingly  depicted.  They  are  em- 
bowered beneath  a  morning-glory  vine,  evidently  a  species  of  the  con- 
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volvulus  unknown  in  America,  as  each  one  of  its  pink  leaves  springing 
from  purple  stems,  is  three  times  the  size  of  the  bandit's  head. 

Ned  could  not  have  admired  it  more,  if  it  had  been  ajar,  of  richest 
porcelain  or  the  rare  Etruscan  vase,  and  when  I  gently  suggested  that 
it  was  a  pity  to  rob  the  bar-room  of  so  elegant  an  ornament,  answered, 

"Miners  can't  appreciate  a  handsome  pitcher,  any  more  than  they 
can  good  cooking,  and  Mrs. will  please  to  keep  it." 

Alas!  I  would  infinitely  have  preferred  the  humblest  brown  jug,  for 
that  really  has  a  certain  beauty  of  its  own,  and  besides  it  would  have 
been  in  keeping  with  my  cabin.  However,  that  good  creature  looked 
upon  the  miraculous  vegetable,  the  fabulous  quadrupeds,  and  the  im- 
possible bipeds,  with  so  much  pride,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell 
him  that  the  pitcher  was  a  fright,  but  graciously  accepting  it,  I  hid  it 
out  of  sight  as  quick  as  possible,  on  the  trunk  washstand,  behind  the 
curtain. 

We  breakfast  at  nine,  and  dine  at  six,  with  a  dish  of  soup  at  noon 
for  luncheon.  Do  not  think  we  fare  as  sumptuously  every  day,  as  we 
did  at  the  coronation  dinner.  By  no  means  ;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
will  probably  be  many  weeks  during  the  season,  that  we  shall  have 
neither  onions,  potatoes  nor  fresh  meat.  It  is  feared  that  the  former 
will  not  keep  through  the  whole  winter,  and  the  rancheros  cannot  at 
all  times  drive  in  cattle  for  butchering,  on  account  of  the  expected  snow. 

Ned  is  not  the  only  distinguished  person  residing  on  this  Bar.  There 
is  a  man  camping  here,  who  was  one  of  Colonel  Fremont's  guides  during 
his  travels  through  California.  He  is  fifty  years  of  age,  perhaps,  and 
speaks  several  languages  to  perfection.  As  he  has  been  a  wanderer 
for  many  years,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  principal  chief  of  the  Crow 
Indians,  his  adventures  are  extremely  interesting.  He  chills  the 
blood  of  the  green  young  miner,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of 
war  and  subjugation,  congregate  around  him  by  the  cold  blooded  man- 
ner in  which  he  relates  the  Indian  fights  that  he  has  been  engaged  in. 

There  is  quite  a  band  of  this  wild  people  herding  a  few  miles  below 
us  ;  and  soon  after  my  arrival  it  was  confidently  affirmed  and  believed 
by  many,  that  they  were  about  to  make  a  murderous  attack  upon  the 
miners.  This  man  who  can  make  himself  understood  in  almost  any 
lauguage,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  all  Indians,  went  to 
see  them,  and  told  them  that  such  an  attempt  would  result  in  their 
own  certain  destruction.  They  said  "  that  they  had  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  ;  that  the  Americans  were  like  the  grass  in  the  valleys, 
and  the  Indians  fewer  than  the  flowers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada." 

Among  other  oddities,  there  is  a  person  here  who  is  a  rabid  admirer 
of  Lippard.  I  have  heard  him  gravely  affirm  that  Lippard  was  the 
greatest  author  the  world  ever  saw,  and  that  if  one  of  his  novels,  and 
the  most  fascinating  work  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  lay  side  by  side, 
he  would  choose  the  former,  even  though  he  had  already  repeatedly 
perused  it.  He  studies  Lippard  just  as  other  folks  do  Shakespeare, 
and  yet  the  man  has  read  and  admires  the  majestic  prose  of  Chilton, 
and  is  quite  familiar  with  the  best  English  classics  !  He  is  a  Quaker 
and  his  merciless  and  unmitigated  regard  for  truth,  is  comically  grand, 
vol.  ii.  20 
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and  nothing  amuses  me  more  than  to  draw  out  that  peculiar  charac- 
teristic. For  instance,  after  talking  at  him,  the  most  beautiful  and 
eloquent  things  that  I  can  think  of,  I  will  pitilessly  nail  him  in  this 
wise — 

"  Now  I  know  that  you  agree  with  me,  Mr. ?" 

It  is  the  richest  and  broadest  farce,  in  this  flattering  and  deceitful 
world,  to  see  him  look  right  into  my  eyes,  while  he  answers  smilingly, 
without  the  least  evasion  or  reserve,  the  astounding  truth — 

"  I  have  not  heard  a  word  that  you  have  been  saying  for  the  last 
half  hour  ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  something  else  !" 

His  dreamland  reveries  on  these  occasions  are  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
found meditation  upon  the  character  and  writings  of  his  pet  author.  I 
am  always  glad  to  have  him  visit  us,  as  some  one  of  us  is  sure  to  be 
most  unflatteringly  electrified  by  his  uncompromising  veracity.  I  am 
myself  generally  the  victim,  as  I  make  it  a  poiut  to  give  him  every 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  this  unusual  peculiarity.  Not  but  that 
I  have  had  disagreeable  truth  told  me  often  enough,  but  heretofore 

people  have  done  it  out  of  spitefulness  ;  but  Mr.  ■ ,  who  is  the 

kindest  hearted  of  mortals,  never  dreams  that  his  merciless  frankness, 
can  possibly  wound  one's  self-love. 

But  the.  great  man — officially  considered — of  the  entire  river,  is  the 
"  Squire,"  as  he  is  jestingly  called.  It  had  been  rumored  for  some 
time,  that  we  were  about  to  become  a  law  and  order  loving  commu- 
nity; and  when  I  requested  an  explanation,  I  was  informed  that  a  man 
had  gone  all  the  way  to  Hamilton,  the  county  seat,  to  get  himself 
made  into  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Many  shook  their  wise  heads  and 
doubted — even  if  suited  to  the  situation,  which  they  say  he  is  not — 
whether  he  would  take  here  ;  and  certain  rebel  spirits  affirmed  that  he 
would  be  invited  to  walk  over  the  hill  before  he  had  been  in  the  com- 
munity twenty-four  hours  ;  which  is  a  polite  way  these  free-and-easy 
young  people  have,  of  turning  out  of  town  an  obnoxious  individual. 
Not  that  the  "Squire"  is  particularly  objectionable,  'per  se,  but  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  and  his  supposed  ineligibility  to  fill  the  same.  Be- 
sides, the  people  here  wish  to  have  the  fun  of  ruling  themselves. 
Miners  are  as  fond  of  playing  at  law-making  and  dispensing,  as  French 
novelists  are  of  "playing  at  Providence."  They  say,  also,  that  he 
was  not  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  that  his  personal 
friends  nominated  and  voted  for  him  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is,  perhaps,  true.  At  least  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
most  respectable  men  here  observe,  that  had  they  been  aware  of 
the  Squire's  name  being  up  as  candidate  for  an  office,  which  though 
insignificant  elsewhere,  is  one  of  great  responsibility  in  a  mining  com- 
munity, they  should  certainly  have  gone  against  his  election. 

Last  night  I  had  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  "His  Honor." 
Imagine  a  middle-sized  man,  quite  stout,  with  a  head  disproportion- 
ately large,  crowned  with  one  of  those  immense  foreheads  eked  out 
with  a  slight  baldness  (wonder  if  according  to  the  flattering  popular 
superstition,  he  has  thought  his  hair  off?)  which  enchant  phrenolo- 
gists, but  which  one  never  sees  brooding  above  the  soulful  orbs  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  a  smooth,  fat  face,  grey  eyes  and  prominent 
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chin,  the  tout  ensemble  characterized  by  an  expression  cf  the  utmost 
meekness  and  gentleness,  which  expression  contrasts  rather  funnily 
with  a  satanic  goatee,  and  you  have  our  good  "  Squire." 

You  know,  M.,  that  it  takes  the  same  kind  of  power — differing  of 
course  in  degree — to  govern  twenty  men  that  it  does  to  rule  a  million, 
and  although  the  "  Squire  '-'  is  sufficiently  intelligent  and  the  kindest 
hearted  creature  in  the  world,  he  evidently  does  not  possess  that  pecu- 
liar tact,  talent,  gift  or  whatever  it  is  called,  which  makes  Napoleons, 
Mohammeds  and  Cromwells,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
in  order  such  a  strangely  amalgamated  community,  representing  as  it 
does  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  congregates  upon  this  river. 

However,  I  suppose  that  we  must  take  the  "goods  the  Gods  pro- 
vide," satisfied  that  if  our  "  King  Log"  does  no  good  ;  he  is  too  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  fulfilling  his  duty,  to  do  any  harm.  But  I  really 
feel  sorry  for  this  "mere  young  Daniel  come  to  judgment,"  when  I 
think  of  the  gauntlet  which  the  wicked  wits  will  make  him  run  when 
he  tries  his  first  cause. 

However,  the  "  Squire  "  may,  after  all,  succeed.  As  yet  he  has 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  use  of  his  credentials  in  putting  down 
Miner's  Law,  which  is  of  course  the  famous  code  of  Judge  Lynch.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  all  sincerely  pray  that  he  may  be  successful  in  his 
laudable  undertaking,  for  justice  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  however 
respectable,  is  at  best  a  fearful  thing. 


LINES 

ADDRESSED   TO    A   YOUNG  VOCALIST   WHOSE    FATHER   WAS    SUBJECT   TO   TEM- 
PORARY    FITS    OF   MONOMANIA. 

BY     MRS.      MOODIB: 

Author  of  "  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,"  etc.  etc. 

Yes,  cherish  him  kindly — the  hand  of  the  Lord 

Has  touched  him,  and  jarred  every  thought,  every  word; 

'  Tis  a  trial  to  him — '  tis  a  trial  to  thee, — 

But  thy  father  he  is — and  forever  must  be  ; — 

Thy  father — and  sacred  the  tie  must  remain ; 

'Tis  Nature's  first  link  in  her  mystical  chain  ; — 

Then  leave  him  not  lonely  in  madness  and  sorrow, 

Prom  strangers  and  aliens,  affection  to  borrow. 

Thou  know'st  not  the  anguish  that  dwells  in  his  heart, — 

The  hot  bitter  tears  that  in  solitude  start ; 

Thy  sweet  voice  might  soothe,  and  thy  kindness  assuage 

His  stern  mental  darkness,  and  comfort  his  age  ; 

Then  leave  him  not ; — be  thou  an  angel  of  light, 

To  smile  on  his  sorrow  and  banish  the  night — 

The  night  of  despair — and  thy  guerdon  shall  be, 

The  blessing  of  Heaven,  on  thy  father  and  thee  1 
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IMPRESSIONS  ON  ARRIVING  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1 Y     A.      H.      E. 


Sixteen  weary  clays  had  the  passengers  on  the  good  steamer  counted 
since  they  left  Panama.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  first  mate 
sent  a  message  to  the  Captain,  declaring  that  they  were,  as  he  termed 
it,  "off  the  Heads."  The  night  was  dark,  still  his  keen  eye  fancied  it 
had  detected  that  break  in  the  line  of  mountain,  "the  portals  of 
Golden  California." 

Like  electricity  the  announcement  ran  through  the  multitude  ; — all 
listlessness  was  banished, — every  foot  sought  the  deck,  and  every  eye 
the  shore,  though  it  was  only  to  gaze  on  impenetrable  darkness  ;  since 
they  were  as  unable  to  lift  the  curtain  of  night  as  the  veil  of  futurity, 
to  define  the  boundary,  as  to  unfold  the  destinies  that  awaited  them  in 
that  hidden  country. 

The  bearings  of  the  ship  were  altered  and  she  struck  for  the  land  ; 
but  the  sound  of  dashing  breakers  growing  louder  and  louder  soon  gave 
warning  that  there  was  danger  in  impatience,  and  the  wary  Captain  again 
changed  his  course,  running  out  into  deep  water  where  he  kept  the  vessel 
performing  circles  till  daylight.  But  oh !  to  describe  the  varied  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  that  waiting  throng,  were  impossible  ;■ — what  anxiety 
was  depicted  on  each  countenance, — what  doubts  rested  on  each  mind, 
yet  what  strange  hopes  in  each  bosom.  They  seemed  as  it  were  sus- 
pended between  two  worlds  ;  the  one  they  had  known,  loved  and  en- 
joyed, was  left  for  the  one  they  were  just  merging  into,  as  yet  unknown 
unloved  and  unhallowed  by  any  tender  associations.  There  are  mo- 
ments in  life  that  come  to  us  so  fraught  with  importance,  that  the 
most  thoughtless  feel  their  might.  There  are  times  when  serious 
thoughts  are  not  to  be  avoided,  and  this  was  such  an  one, — an  inter- 
val between  night  and  morning,  when  a  retrospect  of  the  past  or  a 
timid  glance  at  the  future,  were  alike  suitable  ;  and  thus  perhaps  it 
was  spent  by  almost  every  one  on  board.  Here  was  the  ardent  and 
sanguine  youth,  hoping  to  obtain  in  a  few  months,  what  he  knew 
would  elsewhere  require  years  of  toil  and  application.  Here  the  more 
mature  business  man  eager  to  secure  an  independence  for  his  family, 
or  retrieve  the  fortune  already  lost  by  sad  reverses.  Here  the  young 
wife,  pale  and  agitated  with  contending  emotions  ;  joy  at  meeting  her 
only  beloved  from  whom  she  has  cruelly  been  separated,  and  fear  lest  he 
be  altered  or  estranged.  Here  the  more  confident  matron,  whose  only 
dread  is  that  some  evil  may  have  befallen  the  father  of  her  little  ones. 
Here  they  were, — a  motly  group, — the  young,  the  old,  the  grave  the 
gay,  the  generous,  the  gifted,  the  brave,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and 
perhaps  all  their  opposites  in  character,  yet  with  one  common  feeling 
and  hope,  that  the  new  country  was  to  prove  and  fulfill  all  that  each 
wished  for. 

How  tardily  that  morning  dawned  over  those  dusky  hills.  But  when 
it  did,  there  was  beauty  enough  to  satisfy  every  eye.  Ere  yet  the 
mists  had  ceased  to  kiss  the  bosom  of  the  bay,  the  ship  had  glided 
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within  the  rocky  ramparts  which  guard  the  harbor.  Then  what  a  scene 
of  placid  beauty  broke  upon  each  wanderer's  view.  It  was  early  spring 
and  the  softly  curving  hills,  so  intensely  green,  contrasted  pleasantly 
with  the  blue  waters,  from  whose  cool  depths  they  seemed  lately  to 
have  sprung,  giving  the  idea  of  a  recent  creation.  A  few  moments 
more  and  everything  was  bathed  in  a  flood  of  liquid  gold,  brighter  than, 
and  as  inspiring  as  that  we  had  come  to  seek.  If  there  be  ought  in 
omens,  surely  this  was  a  happy  one,  to  receive  the  first  greeting  from 
so  glorious  a  morning,  and  have  the  gems  of  light  and  beauty  so  pro- 
fusely scattered. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  Presidio,  a  Military  Station 
where  the  "  Flag  of  our  country  "  has  been  just  unfurled,  and  was  the 
next  glad  thing  to  cheer  the  patriot's  heart  and  bid  him  welcome 
home. 

On  the  left  and  stretching  forward,  is  an  expanse  of  water  hard  to 
be  imagined  at  the  narrow  entrance.  Bright  little  islands  are  here 
and  there  interspersed,  while  directly  in  front  rises  the  famous  Monte 
Diabolo,  which  though  some  distance  from  the  coast,  is  from  this  point 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Presently  the  suburbs 
on  the  North  Beach  made  their  appearance  ;  and  soon  after  a  sud- 
den turn  to  the  right,  (Telegraph  Hill  being  the  sentinel  on  the  point) 
the  main  city  is  disclosed,  lying  close  along  the  line  of  the  bay,  which 
stretches  on  to  a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles.  The  first  peculiarity 
that  might  strike  a  stranger  is  the  straight  streets,  running  from  the 
wharves  directly  over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  some  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly steep.  Those  streets  running  parallel  with  the  water,  are  in 
general,  the  largest,  handsomest  and  most  regular  ;  but  of  course  they 
do  not  appear  to  advantage  from  the  water.  Down  these  sidling  streets 
come  crowds  of  people  rushing  in  great  haste  to  meet  the  steamer,  or 
rather  the  expected  friends  on  board ;  and  such  meetings  there  were, 
too,  that  blessed  morning !  but  not  to  be  described,  for  it  seems  sacri- 
lege to  gaze  on  one  with  careless  eyes,  without  attempting  the  por- 
trayal here.  Enough,  the  vessel  was  brought  to,  and  the  passengers 
separated,  never  again  all  to  meet  here,  but  each  to  go  his  own  way, 
form  his  own  ideas,  receive  his  own  impressions  and  exert  his  own  in- 
fluence ;  and  here  comes  the  reflection, — how  different  in  many  cases 
will  those  impressions  be.  How  conflicting  will  be  the  accounts  sent 
home  by  the  next  steamer.  How  agreeably  some  will  have  been  sur- 
prised. How  grievously,  others  disappointed.  And  why  ?  but  be- 
cause all  see  through  the  gauze  that  circumstances  weave  around 
them,  and  their  impressions  get  a  tinge  of  coloring  from  the  character 
of  those  circumstances.  Thus,  how  totally  at  variance  are  the  opin- 
ions formed  of  San  Francisco  society,  by  ten  young  couples,  similarly 
circumstanced  as  regards  station,  perhaps,  not  very  opposite  in  senti- 
ment, but  differently  situated.  The  first  locate  themselves  at  a  large 
and  fashionable  hotel,  become  acquainted  with  the  gayest  circles, 
launch  out  into  all  the  foibles  and  extravagances  of  the  day,  which 
they  find  soon  lightens  even  a  Californian  purse  ;  see  the  folly,  the 
frivolousness,  aye,  the  wickedness,  which  streams  around  them,  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  place,  themselves  and  their  neighbors,  and  soon 
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deuounce  the  whole  country  as  a  cheat,  as  a  place  dangerous  to  good 
morals  and  altogether  disgusting.  The  other  commence  in  a  simpler 
way,  perhaps  in  their  own  little  homes.  They  here  find  enough  both 
to  occupy  and  interest,  and  they  look  for  their  enjoyment,  not  to  the 
world  at  large,  but  to  each  other.  Happy  in  themselves  and  pros- 
pering in  their  affairs,  everything  seems  pleasant  ;  and  in  some  morning 
walk  or  evening  stroll  to  the  shores  of  the  bay,  or  neighboring  hill, 
they  mutually  exclaim,  "  Oh  !  this  is  indeed  a  lovely  land.  How  happy 
were  we  in  making  choice  of  it,  were  our  friends  here,  we  should  Avish 
naught  besides."  Nor  do  such  people  dwell  long  unsocially  and 
alone.  There  are  already  here,  many  kind  hearts  and  generous  spirits, 
sympathetic  feelings  and  much  true  goodness,  which  form  bright  con- 
stellations in  the  social  firmanent,  attracting  others  by  their  sweet  in- 
fluence and  shedding  around  them  the  elements  of  Peace,  Love  and 
Harmony. 

That  there  is  also  much  evil  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny  ; — too 
glaringly  it  exists  and  unblushingly  holds  itself  up  to  view.  Still  a 
more  varied  population  nowhere  exists,  and  it  is  unjust  to  take  a  speci- 
men of  any  one  class  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  There  are  true- 
hearted  and  noble  men  who  have  labored  zealously  for  the  good  of 
their  adopted  city,  and  who  take  an  honest  pride  in  viewing  her  as  she 
is  to-day — a  credit  to  her  citizens  and  a  blessing  to  other  cities  ;  yes, 
and  there  are  women  too,  whose  good  works  and  influence  shall  live 
long  after  them,  in  San  Francisco,  whose  benevolent  and  gentle  hearts 
have  been  ever  prompting  to  deeds  of  kindness  and  mercy,  and  whose 
willing  hands  have  ever  been  the  first  to  aid  in  carrying  out  good  in- 
tentions. Speak  not  lightly  then  of  San  Francisco  and  of  her  people, 
nor  be  ready  to  receive  hasty  impressions  as  a  criterion  by  which  to 
judge.  Too  many  of  the  mass  may  have  been  worldly  or  depraved, 
still  it  has  never  yet  became  a  Sodom.  There  have  always  been  within 
its  borders  some  righteous,  for  whose  sake  it  were  well  to  spare  the 
city.  It  has  been  said  that  Phoenix-like,  it  has  often  arisen  from  the 
ashes  of  its  own  fire,  and  certainly  always  to  greater  order  and  beauty  ; 
so  by  the  blessing  of  God  will  it  yet  be  raised  from  the  dust  of  its 
degredation  to  hold  an  important  and  honorable  position  among  the 
cities  of  the  world. 


EMILY. 

BY    FRANK    SOULE. 


Darker  than  the  raven's  plumage 

Is  her  hair ; 
While  her  brow  as  snow  that  rideth 

"Wintry  air. 
And  her  eye  my  brain  entrances 
With  its  clear  and  flashing  glances, 
Gratifying  all  the  fancies 

Teeming  there. 
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But  her  blushing  cheek  is  fairer 

Far  than  all, 
Soft  as  downy  peach  that  ripens 

By  the  wall; 
And  her  tempting  lip  is  merry, 
Round  and  luscious  as  the  cherry, 
Glowing  like  the  holly  berry 

Ere  it  fall. 


Happier  than  the  bee  which  hummeth 

On  the  wing, 
When  the  voice  of  gladness  cometh 

"With  the  Spring, 
Wanders  she  among  the  flowers, 
Filling  with  her  song  the  bowers, 
All  its  echoes  music-showers 

Murmuring. 


Like  the  humming-bird  on  roses 

When  he  sips, 
Is  he  who  with  kisses  closes 

Those  fair  lips ; 
Finding  in  their  sweet  caresses 
Joy  which  thoughts  of  Heaven  impresses, 
Pure  as  roses'  dew  that  blesses 

While  it  drips. 


When  her  happy  heart  rejoices 

Into  words, 
Tuneful  as  the  merry  voices 

Of  the  birds ; 
Sweet  as  the  canary's  singing, 
Clear  as  skylark  Heavenward  winging, 
Soft  as  tinkling  bells  when  ringing 
.  Home  the  herds. 


Stars,  how  dim  compared  your  luster 

With  her  eyes, 
Softest  zephyrs  seem  but  bluster 

When  she  sighs; 
And  my  thrilling  thoughts  grown  tender, 
With  their  silent  worship  blend  her ; 
Planet  of  my  heart,  whose  splendor 

Fills  its  skies. 


Sight,  and  thought,  and  lneniory  linger, 

Clinging  round 
Dimpled  hand  and  tapering  finger. 

Beauty  bound. 
Nursing  every  recollection 
Of  her  features,  form,  complexion, 
Joyous  at  the  full  perfection 

They  have  found. 
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THE    TREES    OF    CALAVERAS. 


A  visit  to  the  grove  of  majestic  trees  in  Calaveras  county  will  ere 
long  become  as  common  among  the  lovers  of  natural  curiosity  in  Cal- 
ifornia, as  a  trip  to  Niagara,  with  the  same  class  at  the  East.  So 
justly  are  these  trees  the  monarchs  of  the  wood  in  their  hight  and 
the  dimensions  of  their  trunks, — so  perfect  are  they  in  symmetry  of 
form  and  in  beauty  of  outline, — so  graceful  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  tufted  foliage, — so  sublime  in  the  antiquity  of  their  growth,  that 
wonder,  admiration  and  awe,  are  mingled  in  the  emotions  which  fill  the 
heart  in  their  survey.  Here  a  single  tree,  standing  apart  from  its  fel- 
lows, spreads  its  broad  base  on  the  ground,  and  shoots  its  trunk 
towards  the  Heavens.  There,  others  stand  in  groups  of  two,  three 
and  four,  and  interlock  their  airy  branches  in  token  of  fraternal  regard. 
Some,  are  as  yet  tender  saplings  ;  others,  stand  heavy  with  the  growth 
of  centuries. 

Among  the  largest  of  these  trees,  a  few  seem  yet  unaffected  by  the 
touch  of  age,  and  scarcely  arrived  at  full  matury.  The  fire  has  made 
havoc  with  some,  and  caused  cavities  in  their  trunks  through  which 
a  person  may  pass  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  tree  is  still  flourishing. 
A  few  of  these  giants  have  fallen  ;  and  as  their  trunks  lie  along  the 
ground,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  estimating  their  vastness,  with- 
out applying  the  measuring  rod  with  exactness.  Here  is  a  prostrate 
trunk,  where  a  horseman  might  ride  several  rods  without  being  able 
to  perceive  his  companion  on  the  other  side.  Into  another  trunk,  hol- 
lowed by  fire,  a  horseman  may  ride  erect  for  many  feet,  and  passing 
directly  through  the  cavity,  emerge  at  the  other  end,  coming  out 
seventy-five  feet  from  the  place  where  he  entered.  The  largest  of 
these  trees  which  have  been  measured,  range  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  in  dinmeter  at  the  base  ;  and  have  an  altitude  of  about  three 
hundred  feet.  I  ascended  one  of  them  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet, 
by  a  scaffolding  erected  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  its  bark  ;  and 
found  the  diamter  at  that  elevation  to  be  fourteen  feet.  As  the  bark 
of  this  tree  has  been  stripped,  and  is  now  packed  in  boxes  preparatory 
for  transportation  to  England,  the  people  of  the  old  world  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves,  what  the  domain  of  "  Time's 
noblest  offspring  "  produces  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  the  Genius  of 
the  Pacific  Empire  wishes  for  an  emblematical  tree  to  fix  on  her 
escutcheon,  here  is  one  which  might  fill  the  most  ardent  aspirations. 

One  of  our  company  felt  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  to  pre- 
sent the  following  as  an  offering  to  the  monarch  of  the  grove,  which 
is  at  your  service  : 

Majestic  Tree  !  strong  with  the  growth  of  centuries ! 

Thou  wert  great,  when  empires  which  now  circle  half  the  globe, 

And  send  their  navies  to  the  distant  East, 

Had  yet  no  being !  when  our  rude  ancestors  on  Britain's  Isle, 

With  spear  and  shield  withstood  the  hosts  of  Rome. 
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Stoutly  defiant,  with  thy  hundred  arms  thou  wrestledst  with  the  blast, 

And  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm,  howled  amid  all  thy  branches. 

The  wintry  snows  have  drooped  thy  reverend  head, — 

The  vernal  showers  have  made  thy  foliage  glad 

With  brighter  green, — and  summer  winds  have  whispered 

Through  thy  leaflets,  and  the  birds  from  year  to  year, 

Have  sat  among  thy  boughs,  and  warbled  in  thy  shade ; 

And  now  thou  standst  before  us,  proof  sublime 

Of  the  unchanging  coui'se  of  Nature,  and  the  care 

Of  Nature's  God.     Long  time  thou  dweltst  iu  Solitude, 

While  centuries  slept  around  thee,  holding  still 

With  Heaven  high  converse.     While  the  azure  vault 

Declared  God's  glory,  and  the  firmament  His  handiwork, 

Thy  voice  responsive,  spoke  his  praise, — spoke  when  the  summer  winds 

Thy  gentle  murmurs  raised,  or  when  the  giant  blasts 

Roared  in  thy  lofty  tops.     Here,  too,  perchance, 

Some  wandering  tribe  of  old  have  pitched  their  tents, 

And,  'neath  these  ancient  temples  of  the  Great  Supreme, 

Have  worshiped  God.     Here,  too,  while  I  behold 

Thy  majesty  sublime,  thy  towering  bulk,  thy  symmetry  of  form, 

Thy  mantle  green  about  thine  arms  enwrapped, 

Remembering  still,  how  many  summers'  suns  have  fed  thy  growth, 

How  many  evening  dews  thy  leaves  have  drunk, 

How  many  rains  have  bathed  thy  roots, — till  God 

Hath  reared  thee  up  to  what  thou  art,  and  crowned 

Thy  head  with  glory,  L  too,  would  worship  Him. 

[We  insert  the  poetry  although  we  would  request  the  -writer  to  be  a  little  more  careful  next 
time  about  the  number  of  accents  in  his  lines,  to  say  the  least. — Ed.  Pioneer.] 


THE    FOUNTAIN    OF    TRUTH. 


Long  years  ago,  ere  first  that  sylvan  race 
Of  Nature's  children  in  this  western  world 
Had  felt  the  haughty  Spaniards'  power  and  pride, 
There  was  a  wild  tradition  of  these  shores, 
That  in  some  dark,  old  forest,  far  away 
Toward  the  setting  sun,  a  fountain  flowed ; 
In  whose  clear  waters  whosoever  bathed, 
Or  drank  its  crystal  flood,  became  endued 
With  Life  immortal,  and  perpetual  Youth, 
And  thence  became  with  beauty  clothed,  as  with 
A  garment.     Sickness,  grief*  and  pain,  and  death, 
Might  never  reach  him  more.     The  world  would  be 
To  him,  a  glorious,  never-ending  Heaven, — 
Youth,  Beauty,  Immortality  and  Bliss. 
'T  was  a  romantic  fiction — such  a  dream 
As  that  its  very  brightness  might  redeem 
The  folly  of  belief.     'Tis  sweet  to  have 
One  glimpse  of  Heaven,  although  it  be  a  dream. — 
And  there  was  one  of  Spain's  best  chivalry, 
Who,  young  and  reckless,  sought,  in  this  new  world, 
To  lose  remembrance  of  the  old — perchance 
In  wild  adventure  to  escape  himself. 
VOL.    II.  21 
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He  heard  the  story  of  the  magic  fount, 

And,  like  the  simple  forest-child,  believed. 

Then,  life  to  him  wore  a  new  aspect,  for 

It  had  an  object.     He  had  tasted  all 

The  promised  fruits  of  earthly  bliss  in  Love, 

And  Fame,  and  Friendship ;  but,  alas !  they  turned 

To  dust  and  ashes  on  his  very  lips. 

Could  he  but  find  that  magic  fount ;  ah!  then 

His  soul  should  drink  oblivion  of  the  past, 

And  bathe  in  a  new  element  of  bliss. 

He,  with  a  band  of  reckless  cavaliers 

And  wild  enthusiasts,  with  everything 

To  gain,  and  nought  to  lose,  save  life — but  that 

Was  nothing, — vowed  to  find  it,  or  to  die. 

They  sought  the  everglades  of  Florida, 

The  sunny  islands  of  the  Southern  Seas, 

The  rock-ribbed  mountains  of  the  frozen  North, 

The  mighty  rivers  of  the  boundless  West, 

The  caverns  of  the  everlasting  hills, — 

But  all  in  vain.     The  years  rolled  on,  and  still 

With  hope  unquenched,  they  wandered  far  and  wide 

O'er  all  the  vast  expanse  of  the  New  World. 

Oft  gleamed  their  watch-fire  in  the  lonely  gleu, 

Or  on  the  mountain  crag,  where  human  foot 

Had  never  trod.     And  where  the  dai'k  old  forest 

Had  slept  in  silence  ever  since  the  flood, 

The  echoes  were  awakened  by  their  song. 

But  their  wild  dream  was  unfulfilled.     Had  they 

But  sought  that  fountain  in  a  future  world, 

Its  blessed  streams  might  then  have  reached  their  hearts, 

And  satisfied  their  infinite  desires. 

Theirs  was  the  common  fate  of  all  whose  hopes 

Embrace  this  world  alone.     The  gorgeous  bow 

Of  promise  vanished,  till,  indeed,  they  found 

'T  was  but  a  bow  of  promise — and  they  died. 

Their  leader,  the  renowned  and  proud  De  Soto, 

Beneath  the  Mississippi's  rolling  tide, 

Found  his  last  resting-place  ; — and  there 

The  Father  of  the  Waters  chants  forever, 

A  requiem  to  his  unquiet  spirit. 


TRUTH. 


Truth,  like  the  diamond,  is  a  fount  of  light, 

Beaming  effulgent  in  the  darkest  night ; 

Error  its  ebon  form  may  intervene, 

But  still  it  beams  as  brightly,  though  unseen ; 

And  though  thus  hid  till  centuries  have  past, 

The  steady  fire  shall  slay  the  foe  at  last. 

Dark  clouds  ma}T  sometimes  veil  its  radiant  form, 

And  lightnings  rend  it ; — but,  amid  the  storm, 

The  gem  is  undefiled,  and  its  pure  ray 

Brighter  shall  shine,  like  sunbeams  on  the  day 

When  storm,  and  cloud,  and  lightnings  pass  away. 
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The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  "W.  M. 
Thackeray  :  pp.  297.  Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  T.  For  sale  by  Marvin  «fc  Hitchcock,  Pioneer 
Book  Store,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

In  the  lectures  before  us,  Thackeray  (and  no  one  was  better  fitted  for  the  work) 
gives  us  vivid  pictures  of  the  character,  habits,  peculiarities,  foibles  and  virtues 
of  those  great  English  wits  and  humorists,  Swift,  Congreve,  Addison,  Steele,  Prior, 
Gay,  Pope,  Hogarth,  Smollett,  Fielding,  Sterne  and  Goldsmith.  It  is  a  book  that 
will  do  to  stand  side  by  side  in  one's  library  with  "  Hazlitt's  English  Poets." 
Thackeray  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  men,  having  little  to  say,  except  in  the 
case  of  Sterne,  of  their  writings. 

The  style  in  which  the  lectures  are  written  is  semi-conversational.  A  deter- 
mined heartiness  both  of  thought  and  expression  pervades  the  whole,  here  and 
there  running  into  wit  and  humor,  or  rendered  pungent  with  a  biting  satire. 
In  fact,  it  is  exactly  such  a  style  as  would  be  calculated  to  keep  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  hearer,  and  of  course  of  the  reader,  constantly  awakened.  He 
seems  to  have  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject ;  and  the  lec- 
tures, instead  of  having  the  appearance  of  being  the  result  of  "  cramming,"  pro- 
voke us,  notwithstanding  our  good  humor,  by  continually  suggesting  that  their 
author  might  have  given  us  vast  amounts  of  interesting  information  besides  that 
set  down,  had  time  permitted.  The  reader,  it  is  true,  is  better  off,  than  was  the 
hearer,  inasmuch  as  the  deficiency  is  partly  made  up  by  notes.  Still  these  are 
not  nearly  so  copious  as  we  could  have  desired. 

Into  what  odd  nooks  must  the  author  of  Pendennis  have  peered,  to  have  found 
out  what  manner  of  appearance  Dick  Steele  had ;  whether  Harry  Fielding's  ruffles 
were  stained  with  ink  or  not ;  whether  Hogarth  did  or  did  not  play  hop-scotch 
with  Scott  in  the  Rochester  Town  Hall ;  whether  Laury  Sterne  blubbered  perpet- 
ually in  his  study  when  he  was  writing ;  whether  little  Noll  Goldsmith's  face  was 
pitted  with  the  small-pox  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  whether  or  not 
the  young  scapegrace  played  around  his  father's  kitchen  with  a  "  funny  little 
brogue  "  on  his  tongue. 

Shall  we  give  an  extract  ?     Here  is  one : 

"There  exists  a  curious  document  descriptive  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  which  describe  most 
minutely  the  amusements  and  occupations  of  persons  of  fashion  in  London  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking:  the  time  of  Swift,  and  Addison  and  Steele. 

""When  LordtSparkish,  TomNeverout  and  Col  AJwit,  the  immortal  personages  of  Swift's  polite 
conversation,  came  to  breakfast  with  my  Lady  Smart,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  Lord 
Smart  was  absent  at  the  levee.  His  Lordship  was  at  home  to  dinner  at  three  o'clock  to  receive 
his  guests;  and  we  may  sit  down  to  this  meal,  like  the  Barmecides,  and  see  the  fops  of  the  last 
century  before  us.    Seven  of  them  sate  down  to  dinner,  and  were  joined  by  a  country  baronet. 
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who  told  them  they  kept  court  hours.  These  persons  of  fashion  began  their  dinner  with  a  sirloin 
of  beef,  fish,  a  shoulder  of  veal  and  a  tongue.  My  Lady  Smart  carved  the  sirloin,  my  Lady 
Answerall  helped  the  fish  and  the  gallant  Colonel  cut  the  shoulder  of  veal.  All  made  a  considera- 
ble inroad  on  the  sirloin  and  shoulder  of  veal  with  the  exception  of  Sir  John,  who  had  no  appetite 
having  already  partaken  of  a  beefsteak  and  two  mugs  of  ale,  besides  a  tankard  of  March  beer  as 
soon  as  he  got  out  of  bed.  They  drank  claret,  which  the  master  of  the  house  said  should  always 
be  drunk  after  fish ;  and  my  Lord  Smart  particularly  recommended  some  excellent  cider  to  my 
Lord  Sparkish,  which  occasioned  some  brilliant  remarks  from  that  nobleman.  When  the  host, 
called  for  wine,  he  nodded  to  one  or  other  of  his  guests,  and  said,  '  Tom  Neverout,  my  service  to 
you.' 

"After  this  course,  came  almond  pudding  and  fritters,  which  the  Colonel  took  with  his  hands 
out  of  the  dish,  in  order  to  help  the  brilliant  Miss  Notable :  chickens,  black  puddings  and  soup ; 
and  Lady  Smart,  the  elegant  mistress  of  the  mansion,  finding  a  skewer  in  a  dish,  placed  it  in 
her  plate,  with  directions  that  it  should  be  carried  down  to  the  cook  and  dressed  for  the  cook's  own 
dinner.  "Wine  and  small  beer  were  drank  during  this  second  course ;  and  when  the  Colonel  called 
for  beer,  he  called  the  butler,  Friend,  and  asked  whether  the  beer  was  good.  Various  jocular 
remarks  passed  from  the  gentlefolks  to  the  servants ;  at  breakfast  several  persons  had  a  word  and  a 
joke  for  Mrs.  Betty,  my  lady's  maid,  who  warmed  the  cream  and  had  charge  of  the  canister  (the 
tea  cost  thirty  shillings  a  pound  in  those  days.)  When  my  Lady  Sparklish  sent  her  footman  out  to 
my  Lady  Match  to  come  at  six  o'clock  and  play  at  quadrille,  her  ladyship  warned  the  man  to  fol- 
low his  nose,  and  if  he  fell  by  the  way,  not  to  stay  to  get  up  again.  And  when  the  gentleman  asked 
the  hall  porter  if  his  lady  was  at  home,  that  functionary  replied,  with  manly  waggishness,  '  She  was 
at  home  just  now,  but  she's  not  gone  out  yet' 

"After  the  puddings,  sweet  and  black,  the  fritters  and  soup,  came  the  third  course,  of  which  the 
chief  dish  was  a  hot  venison  pasty,  which  was  put  before  Lord  Smart  and  carved  by  that  noble- 
man. Besides  the  pasty,  there  was  a  hare,  a  rabbit,  some  pigeons,  partridges,  a  goose  and  a  ham. 
Beer  and  wine  were  freely  imbibed  during  this  course,  the  gentlemen  always  pledging  somebody 
with  every  glass  which  they  drank ;  and  by  this  time  the  conversation  between  Tom  Neverout 
and  Miss  Notable  had  grown  so  brisk  and  lively,  that  the  Derbyshire  baronet  began  to  think  the 
young  gentlewoman  was  Tom's  sweetheart;  on  which  Miss  remarked,  that  she  loved  Tom  'like 
pie.'  After  the  goose,  some  of  the  gentlemen  took  a  dram  of  brandy,  which  'was  very  good  for 
the  wholesomes,'  Sir  John  said :  and  now  having  had  a  tolerably  substantial  dinner,  honest  Lord 
Smart  bade  the  butler  bring  up  a  great  tankard  full  of  October  to  Sir  John.  The  great  tankard 
was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  mouth  to  mouth,  but  when  pressed  by  the  noble  host  upon  the 
gallant  Tom  Neverout,  he  said,  '  No  faith,  my  lord,  I  like  your  wine,  and  won't  put  a  churl  upon 
a  gentleman.  Tour  honor's  claret  is  good  enough  for  me.'  And  so  the  dinner  over,  the  host 
said,  '  Hang  saving,  bring  us  up  a  ba'porth  of  cheese.' 

"  The  cloth  was  now  taken  away  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  was  set  down,  of  which  the  ladies 
were  invited  to  partake  before  they  went  to  their  tea.  When  they  withdrew,  the  gentlemen 
promised  to  join  them  in  an  hour;  fresh  bottles  were  brought  and  the  'dead  men,'  meaning  the 
empty  bottles,  were  removed ;  and  '  d'you  hear,  John  ?  bring  clean  glasses,'  my  Lord  Smart  said. 
On  which  the  gallant  Colonel  Alwit  said,  '  I'll  keep  my  glass,  for  wine  is  the  best  liquor  to  wash 
glasses  in.' 

"After  an  hour,  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies,  and  there  they  all  sate  and  played  quadrille 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  chairs  and  the  flambeaux  came,  and  this  noble  com- 
pany went  to  bed. 

"  Such  were  the  manners  six  or  seven  score  years  ago.  I  draw  no  inference  from  this  queer 
picture — let  all  moralists  here  present  deduce  their  own.  Fancy  the  moral  condition  of  that  society 
in  which  a  lady  of  fashion  joked  with  a  footman,  and  carved  a  great  shoulder  of  veal,  and  provided 
besides  a  sirloin,  a  goose,  hare,  rabbit,  chickens,  partridges,  black  puddings  and  a  ham  for  a  dinner 
for  eight  christians.  What — what  could  have  been  the  condition  of  that  polite  world  in  which 
people  openly  ate  goose  after  almond  pudding,  and  took  soup  in  the  middle  of  dinner  ?  Fancy  a 
Colonel  in  the  Guards  putting  his  hand  into  a  dish  of  beignet  d'abricot,  and  helping  his  neighbor, 
a  young  lady  du  monde  I  Fancy  a  noble  lord  calling  out  to  the  servants  before  the  ladies  at  his 
table,  '  Hang  the  expense,  bring  us  a  ha'porth  of  cheese !'  Such  were  the  ladies  of  Saint  James's — ■ 
such  were  the  frequenters  of  White's  Chocolate  House  when  Swift  used  to  visit  it,  and  Steele 
described  it  as  the  center  of  pleasure,  gallantry  and  entertainment,  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago." 

Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny's  Portfolio — Second  Series  :  pp.  400.    Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan, 
Buffalo.    For  sale  by  Marvin  &  Hitchcock,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

It  was  but  two  months  since,  that  we  noticed  the  first  series  from  Fanny  Fern's 
Portfolio ;  and  here  before  us  lies  the  second.  The  success  which  attended  the 
first  collection,  points  surely  to  an  extensive  sale  for  this  volume.  Fanny  Fern 
needs  no  word  from  us  to  add  to  her  hosts  of  admirers.  She  is  known  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  wherever  there  is  a  man  of  taste, 
there  will  she  be  heartily  welcomed. 

Wensley:  A  Story  without  a  Moral.    Published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston.    For  sale 
by  Geo.  W.  Murray,  Montgomery  Block. 

The  author  (may  his  shadow  never  be  less)  is  evidently  one  who  has  lived  long 

enough  to  see  many  of  the  rosy  hues  of  youth  grow  faded  and  dim,  and  yet, 

who,  amid  the  cares  and  more  sober  tints  of  advancing  years,  has  fortunately 

retained  much  of  that  freshness  of  thought  and  jovial  good-feeling  which  char" 

acterizes  a  college  boy. 
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"While  a  gay  Cantabrian,  he  was  a  member  of  a  '  Sodality,  or  Voluntary  Association  of  youth, 
for  mutual  improvement,'  the  object  of  which  was  to  combine  abstract  with  practical  sciences. 
Their  purpose  was  to  imitate,  at  an  humble  distance,  the  example  of  the  divine  Socrates,  and  to 
call  philosophy  down  from  Heaven  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  man.  They  delighted  in  nicely 
observing  the  effects  of  fire,  for  instance,  on  certain  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  They  curi- 
ously watched  the  chemical  changes  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  divers  liquids,  one  with  an- 
other ;  and  they  speculated  profoundly  on  the  laws  of  pneumatics,  whereby,  through  the  agency 
of  fire  at  the  one  end  of  curiously  formed  clay,  and  of  a  gentle  suction  at  the  other,  a  desiccated 
vegetable  convolution  could  be  returned  to  its  original  elements  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  ashes, 
lpulvis  et  umbra,''  as  Horace  would  have  said  touching  it,  had  he  not  died  before  the  sight. 
This  harmless,  not  to  say  praiseworthy  fraternity,  appropriately  denominated  themselves  Deipnos- 
ophoi,  or  supper  philosophers;" 

A  class  of  savans,  by  the  way,  who,  though  not  always  called  by  the  same 
high-sounding  title,  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  all  colleges,  and  in  fact  in  all 
places  where  men  "most  do  congregate."  Their  theories,  practices  and  objects 
are  astonishingly  similar,  and  they  are  almost  to  a  man,  "glorious  good  fellows." 
Alas !  for  our  author,  but  happily  for  us,  in  eonsequeuee  of  pursuing  his  investi- 
gations as  a  member  of  that  fraternity  a  little  too  far,  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
thought  it  necessary  to  banish  him  for  a  brief  period  from  the  precincts  of  that 
time-honored  University.  His  "rustication"  was  passed  at  "Wensley,"  a  de- 
lightful spot  in  the  interior  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  where  he  found  much  to  com- 
pensate his  regret  for  the  past  joys  of  the  "Deipnosopkoi."  For  there  he  made 
acquaintances  who  exerted  a  lasting  and  salutary  influence  upon  his  whole  life, 
while  he  took  part  in  a  series  of  stirring  and  romantic  events,  whose  history 
forms  the  book  before  us.  His  descriptions  of  the  characters  he  met  there  are 
life  portraits. 

The  plot  is  intricate  and  well  constructed,  while  the  thread  of  the  story  is 
carefully  unwound,  and  at  the  denouement  one  is  rejoiced  to  see  vice  abased  and 
virtue  exalted. 

The  book  has  besides,  an  excellent  moral — but  in  deference  to  the  modesty 
which  its  title  exhibits,  we  will  say  nothing  about  that,  leaving  its  discovery  to 
its  "gentle  readers  and  still  gentler  purchasers.     May  their  names  be  legion." 

The  Crt/ise  of  the  "  North  Star."  By  the  Eev.  John  Overton  Chotjles,  D.  D.  Published 
by  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  and  Evans  &  Diekerson,  New  York.  For  sale  by  LeCottnt  & 
Strong,  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

This  book  has  been  so  frequently  and  honorably  noticed  by  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  publications  of  our  country,  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
remarks  only.  It  is  the  narrative  of  the  excursion  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  party  to 
England,  Russia,  Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Malta,  Turkey,  Madeira,  &c, 
and  as  the  record  of  a  private  voyage,  which  is  uparalleled  in  the  annals  of  nav- 
igation, it  must  always  be  interesting  and  Ayaluable.  Few  Americans  can  remem- 
ber without  a  feeling  of  mingled  pride  and  pleasure,  the  fact  of  one  of  their 
own  countrymen,  a  private  citizen,  too,  visiting,  with  a  few  select  friends,  the 
various  States  and  Empires  of  the  old  world,  in  a  style  of  magnificence,  aston- 
ishing even  royalty  itself — and  that  too,  not  for  purposes  of  trade  or  speculation, 
but  in  the  single  pursuit  of  amusement.  A  natural  curiosity  is  excited  to  know 
how  so  extraordinary  an  advent  was  received  by  the  people  visited ;  the  atten- 
tions, fetes  and  banquets  which  were  everywhere  given  the  Commodore  and  his 
party,  however  flattering  to  them,  may  also  be  matter  of  exultation  to  his  coun- 
trymen. It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  the  task  of  chronicling  this  unrivalled 
pleasure  tour  should  have  devolved  upon  one  so  well  qualified  for  its  perform- 
ance as  Dr.  Choules.  He  accompanied  the  party  as  Chaplain,  and  seems  to  have 
set  out  with  a  profound  admiration  of  his  '■  esteemed  friend,"  and  a  kindly  dispo- 
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sition  to  please  and  be  pleased ;  so  that  the  whole  trip  appears  to  have  been 
indeed  to  him,  what  Mr.  Vanderbilt  himself  styled  it,  ''a  complete  holiday." 

His  descriptions  of  the  various  places  he  visited,  and  events  that  occurred  on 
the  route  indicate  a  careful  observer  of  men  and  things — while  his  manner  is  that 
of  one  desirous  of  imparting  to  his  friends  some  portion  of  the  pleasure  which 
he  himself  experienced.  In  fact,  aside  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  remark- 
able circumstances  calling  the  book  forth,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  work  and  should 
be  universally  read. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Incidents  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Califor- 
nia,   SONORA     AND     CHIHUAHUA,    CONNECTED    WITH     THE     UNITED     STATES     AND     MEXICAN 

Boundary  Commission,  during  the  tears  1850,  '51,  '52,  and  '53.  By  John  Russell  Bart- 
lett,  United  States  Commissioner.  Published  by  LeCount  &  Strong,  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  and  for  sale  by  them. 

One  of  the  "Books  that  are  Books,"  printed  on  the  finest  paper,,  with  good 
type,  elegantly  bound,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  fine  lithographs  and  wood- 
cuts. We  feel  a  peculiar  gratification  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  book, 
because  its  great  intrinsic  value  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstauce  that  it  is  almost 
the  only  work  of  importance  that  has  been  issued  by  any  publishing  house  on 
this  side  of  the  Continent;  and  we  deem  it  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  this 
first  effort  of  Messrs.  LeCount  &  Strong,  both  as  regards  its  contents  and  the 
taste  displayed  in  its  typography,  binding  and  general  appearance,  should  be  so 
entirely  worthy  of  themselves  and  their  patrons. 

Every  Californian  should  possess  a  copy,  for  it  is  an  encyclopedia  of  informa- 
tion upon  many  subjects  which  a  residence  in  this  country  has  rendered  interest- 
ing to  us  all.  The  author  was  well  qualified  both  by  his  attainments  and  posi- 
tion to  write  an  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  narrative,  and  though  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  and  the  object  of  its  publication  made 
the  journal  form  necessary,  it  has  none  of  that  monotony  and  tedious  repetition 
which  too  often  mar  similar  works,  while  it  loses  none  of  its  value  as  a  guide 
book  to  those  who  may  chance  hereafter  to  travel  over  the  same  route.  As 
Mr.  Bartlett  was  accompanied  by  several  savans,  he  was  enabled  to  give  accu- 
rate and  valuable  descriptions  of  plants,  animals  and  natural  phenomena,  the 
knowledge  of  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  science.  It  is  worthy  of 
preservation  as  a  history  of  the  proceedings  of  U.  S.  Officers  while  performing 
an  important  commission  of  the  government ;  and  it  possesses  peculiar  interest 
since  it  is  descriptive  of  certain  portions  of  a  tract  of  country,  which,  since  the 
confirmation  of  the  Gadsden  Treaty,  has  become  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
which  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day  to  be  the  grand  highway  of  nations.  But 
wa»t  of  space — not  inclination — compels  us  to  spare  our  encomiums,  and  let  Mr. 
Bartlett  speak  for  himself. 

Taking  the  northern  route  by  the  way  of  Fredericksburg,  he  left  San  Antonio 

with  a  party  numbering  thirty,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1850.     The  following  is 

a  description  of  his  traveling  accommodation : 

"My  train  now  consisted  of  six  wagons,  each  drawn  by  six  mules,  and  my  carriage  by  four; 
the  latter  was  what  is  called  in  New  York  a  Rockaway.  It  was  a  large  vehcicle  with  close  sides 
and  windows,  and  so  arranged  that  it  could  in  a  few  minutes  be  turned  into  an  excellent  sleeping 
place ;  it  was  so  occupied  by  me  during  the  whole  journey  to  El  Paso.  It  might  also,  with  pro- 
priety be  termed  an  armory  and  did  receive  that  appellation,  from  the  number  of  fire-arms  con- 
tained in  it.  First,  there  was  suspended  at  the  top  a  double-barreled  gun,  while  to  one  of  the  up- 
rights was  affixed  my  rifle,  one  of  Sharp's  repeaters ;  a  heavy  revolver  (one  of  Colt's  six-shooters) 
was  strapped  to  each  door,  and  Dr.  Webb  (who  rode  with  me)  and  I  were  both  provided  with  a 
pair  of  Colt's  five-shooters.  My  carriage-driver  carried  a  pair  of  Deringer's  pistol's.  "We  were 
thus  enabled  in  case  of  necessity  to  discharge  a  round  of  thirty-seven  shots  without  reloading; 
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besides  which  Sharp's  rifle  could  be  fired  at  least  six  times  in  a  minute.  I  also  earned  a  spy-glass, 
barometer,  lantern  and  a  variety  of  tools  and  other  articles,  which  we  had  constant  use  for  on  the 
road.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  mounted  on  horses  or  mules,  and  I  occasionally  resorted  to  a 
mule  by  way  of  variety ;  for  it  is  a  dull  mode  of  traveling  to  be  dragged  slowly  along  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  a  day,  cramped  up  in  a  carriage.  I  also  made  it  a  point  to  walk  a  few  miles  every  day 
on  starting,  which  practice  was  followed  by  others. 

Soon  after  leaving  Fredericksburg,  "  we  struck  a  more  open  country  on  a  level  plateau,  which 
continued  without  interruption  during  several  hours  march.  On  this  plateau  we  entered  a  colo- 
ny of  the  misnamed  'prairie  dogs,'  which  extended  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
The  ground  occupied  by  this  fraternity  was  distinctly  marked  by  the  shortness  of  the  grass,  which 
those  little  creatures  feed  on,  as  well  as  by  their  hillocks,  some  of  which  contain  two  or  three  cart- 
loads of  earth,  brought  up  from  their  excavated  dwellings.  "We  tried  in  vain  to  get  one  of  them 
as  a  specimen,  dead  or  alive.  At  least  twenty  shots  were  fired  at  them,  both  with  pistols  and 
rifles,  by  several  individuals  of  the  party,  who  considered  themselves  good  marksmen ;  but  they 
either  dodged  at  the  flash,  or  if  shot,  fell  into  their  holes,  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  invariably 
sat  Not  one  was  obtained.  On  examination  drops  of  blood  were  seen  near  the  holes,  which 
showed  that  some  of  the  shots  took  effect.  In  one  instance  I  saw  a  rattle-snake  enter  one  of  the 
habitations;  but  whether  he  belonged  there  or  was  interloper,  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  Small 
brown  owls  flitted  about  and  lit  on  the  little  hillocks  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  dogs,  with  which 
they  seemed  to  be  on  good  terms.  For  more  than  three  hours  our  march  continued  through  the* 
vast  domain  of  this  community  or  '  dog  town,'  as  they  are  usually  called,  nor  did  they  terminate 
when  we  stopped  for  the  night." 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  they  -were  visited  by  "  a  Lipan  Chief  of  eminence, 

named  Chi-po-ta,  with  whom  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  had  recently  been 

made." 

"  This  chief  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  rather  corpulent,  owing  to  the  life  of  ease  which  he 
gave  us  to  understand  he  had  been  leading,  and  was  mounted  on  a  mule  so  disproportionately 
small  as  to  present  a  most  ludicrous  appearance.  He  had  a  pleasant,  benevolent  countenance,  and 
bore  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  General  Cass,  that  every  one  noticed  it.  He  was 
well  dressed  in  a  suit  of  deer  skin,  with  his  bow  and  arrows  slung  across  his  back ;  these  were 
inclosed  in  a  beautiful  case,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  American  leopard,  and  he  wore  a  pouch  of  the 
same  material  by  his  side. 

"  He  spoke  Spanish  tolerably  well,  Mr.  Cremony  acting  as  the  interpreter,  and  was  immediately 
brought  to  me.  He  said  that  he  had  discovered  our  traiftwo  days  before,  and  had  since  watched 
us,  keeping  at  a  short  distance.  That  his  people  were  encamped  a  few  miles  off,  having  removed 
the  day  before.  Chipotee  knew  enough  of  civilization  to  be  aware  that  where  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen meet,  it  is  cust^nary  to  take  a  drink ;  and  finding  no  proffers  of  such  civilities  on  my  part, 
he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  would  not  object  to  a  glass  of  whisky.  I  told  him  that  we  were 
Americans,  who  always  drank  water,  and  consequently  were  not  provided  with  whisky,  an  asser- 
tion he  seemed  to  doubt.  I  added,  howevei,  that  if  he  would  accompany  us  to  our  next  encamp- 
ment, I  would  give  him  a  shirt  and  something  to  eat  As  we  intended  to  encamp  after  a  short 
march,  in  order  to  give  our  animals  an  opportunity  to  graze,  I  asked  him  to  take  a  seat  in  my  car- 
riage, an  invitation  which  he  accepted  with  a  delight  that  showed  itself  in  spite  of  his  endeavors  to 
maintain  his  gravity.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  race,  he  manifested  much  curiosity  respecting 
all  he  saw,  for  the  carriage  was  well  filled  with  a  variety  of  knick-knacks,  which  were  new  to  him. 
The  revolvers  and  other  fire-arms,  interested  him  exceedingly.  My  Sharp's  rifle,  which  loaded  at 
the  breech  and  primed  itself,  surpassed  all  his  previous  conceptions;  and  after  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  anything  in  the  shooting  line.  Taking  up  my  spy-glass,  which  he  supposed  to  be  some 
other  contrivance  of  the  sort,  he  wished  to  be  shown  how  it  was  fired  off.  The  instrument  was 
adjusted  and  a  distant  tree  pointed  out,  which  he  was  told  to  look  at  with  the  glass.  His  credulity 
had  been  overtasked,  and  it  was  hard  to  convince  him  that  it  was  the  same  far-off  tree.  I  told  him 
that  we  used  that  to  see  the  Indians  at  a  distance,  and  could  always  tell  when  they  were  about,  or 
had  stolen  mules.  In  mien  and  conduct,  the  old  chief  was  extremely  dignified  and  self-possessed, 
although  his  Indian  gravity  was  not  proof  against  the  jovial  conduct,  and  expressions  of  our  little 
company,  all  of  whom  took  an  interest  in  this  first  specimen  of  the  wild  denizens  of  the  prairie, 
that  we  had  met  with.  Many  a  blithe  smile  wreathed  around  his  lips,  and  now  and  then  a  hearty 
laugh  would  ring  out  from  the  depths  of  the  old  man's  heart,  with  a  right  good  will.  Finding  that 
he  had  mules,  I  requested  him  to  bring  them  to  our  camp,  and  also  to  let  us  see  his  people." 

"While  in  camp,  on  the  Mimbres,  they  visited  some  very  curious  rocks. 

"  These  were  singular  masses  of  sandstone  standing  detached  from  the  adjacent  hills,  one  of  them 
bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  man.  My  timid  mule  was  much  alarmed  at  the  gigantic  object 
which  stood  before  it,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  We  therefore  stopped  a  short  distance  from  it, 
and  hitched  our  animals  to  an  oak,  which  hid  from  view  the  source  of  their  terror.  Around  us 
stood  these  singular,  isolated  rocks,  some  appearing  like  castles,  others  like  single  pedestals  and 
columns.  The  one  resembling  a  human  figure,  which  I  christened  the  '  Giant  of  the  Mimbres,1 
measured  but  three  feet  in  its  narrowest  part,  near  the  ground,  while  its  upper  portion  must  have 
been  at  least  twelve  feet  through,  and  its  hight  about  fifty.  Others  of  equal  hight,  stood  near.  All 
are  disintegrated  near  the  earth,  and  are  gradually  crumbling  away,  several  having  already  fallen." 

At  Santa  Eitu  del  Cobre,  a  little  village  near  El  Paso,  he  visited  the  copper 
mines.  These  were  first  opened  in  1804,  and  worked  with  very  good  success, 
until  1838,  when  the  hostility  of  the  Apaches  became  so  great  as  to  prevent  com- 
munication ;  they  were  abandoned  until  taken  possession  of  by  the  Boundary 
Commission  in  1851. 
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"  Several  deep  shafts  were  sunk  by  the  Mexicans,  in  the  adjoining  Mils,  which,  with  the  vast 
heaps  and  extensive  excavations  about  them,  show  that  an  immense  deal  of  labor  has  been  per- 
formed here.  One  of  the  largest  shafts  has  been  filled  up,  in  consequence  of  the  earth  caving  in. 
Others  are  obstructed  by  water  which  has  accumulated  near  their  entrance.  Some  of  the  excava- 
tions are  still  accessible,  and  have  been  explored  by  many.  If  it  should  again  become  an  object  to 
work  the  mines,  they  might  be  cleared  without  much  labor.  The  rock  is  mostly  felspar,  and  the 
red  oxide  of  copper,  intermixed  with  native  metal.  Large  quantities  of  ore  are  deposited  near  the 
melting  house. 

"  On  entering  these  excavations,  one  sees  the  bright  veins  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper  penetrating 
the  rock  in  all  directions,  with  here  and  there  small  masses  of  native  copper,  and  it  is  evident  that 
all  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  quite  as  rich  as  those  which  have  been  opened,  for  the  same  indica- 
tions appear  on  the  surface.  But  until  there  is  some  other  mode  of  transporting  the  copper  to 
market,  than  by  wagons  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  it  will  hardly  pay  to  work  them. 
There  is  no  longer  a  market  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  other  mines  have  been  found  much  nearer. 

While  at  the  copper  mines,  an  incident  occurred  which  all  those  connected 
with  the  Boundary  Commission,  will  long  remember  as  one  that  awakened  the 
finest  sympathies  of  their  nature.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  rescue  from 
the  Apaches  two  Mexican  boys  who  had  been  stolen  from  their  parents,  and  a 
captive  Spanish  maiden,  of  noble  birth,  whom  they  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  finally  had  the  happiness  of  restoring  to  their  Mends.  But  we 
must  close  our  notice  and  our  extracts.  Doubtless  the  "  Narrative "  contains  a 
thousand  other  passages  more  interesting  than  those  we  have  selected.  We  did 
wish  to  give  his  admirable  description  of  the  "  Casas  Grandes,"  those  mysterious 
remains  of  a  long  lost  race — of  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines — the  Geysers 
and  the  author's  impressions  of  San  Francisco  and  Captain  Sutter,  but  want  of 
space  forbid,  and  we  can  only  beg  our  readers  to  supply  the  omission  by  pur- 
chasing the  book  and  reading  for  themselves. 

Martin  Mereivale.    Ey  Paul  Ceeyton.    Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston.    For  sale  by  Mar- 
vin &  Hitchcock,  Pioneer  Bookstore,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

This  is  a  handsomely  printed  work,  which  is  making  its  appearance  in  numbers. 

Four  of  the  fifteen  numbers,  which  are  to  complete  it,  have  already  reached  San 

Francisco.     So  far  as  we  have  read,  it  is  lively  and  interesting,  and  will  amply 

repay  purchase  and  perusal. 

Haepee's  Gazateee  op  the  Woeld,  No.  1 :   pp.  182.    For  sale  by  LeCount  &  Steono,  Kos. 
Ill  and  113  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

Messrs.  LeCount  &  Strong  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  number  of  this  useful  and 
admirable  work.  Its  title  sufficiently  indicates  its  character.  It  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  ten  numbers,  and  the  reputation  of  the  publishers  is  a  sufficient  guaranty 
that  the  woik  will  be  complete  of  its  kind,  and  will  of  course  be,  when  finished, 
a  sine  qua  non  to  any  library,  private  or  public.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
new  and  valuable  contributions  have  been  continually  made  to  our  general  stock 
of  statistical  and  geographical  information.  They  remain,  however,  scattered 
through  a  great  number  of  large  works,  many  of  them  too  rare  and  expensive  to 
be  available  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  To  gather  these  into  condensed  and 
convenient  form  is  the  object  of  the  publishers  in  issuing  this  work. 

The  Turkish  Empire.    By  Alfeed  de  Bessie.     Published  by  Lindsay  &  Blackiston,  Phila- 
delphia.   For  sale  by  Geo.  W.  Murray,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  volume  which  we  now  take  pleasure  in  noticing,  is  particularly  worthy  of 
praise,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  in  the  short  compass  of  some  two  hundred  octavo 
pages,  all  that  is  necessary  tobe  known  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats.  It  eon- 
tains  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  nation,  a  succinct,  but 
comprehensive  review  of  its  past  and  present  condition,  well  written  memoirs  of 
the  present  Sultan,  Abdel  Medjid,  his  illustrious  ancestors,  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  and  the  most  notable  personages  of  the  Empire,  accompanied  by  many 
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pertinent  and  sensible  remarks  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  each.  The 
description  of  the  solemn  mosques  and  gorgeous  palaces  of  "the  city  of  the  Sul- 
tan," as  ■well  as  of  the  rich  oriental  scenes  of  Turkey,  are  quite  graphic  and  glow- 
ing. The  notices  of  the  manners,  customs  and  habits  of  the  Turks,  of  their  festivals 
and  religious  ceremonies,  of  their  pursuits  and  pleasures,  betray,  both  the  minute 
observer  and  accurate  limner.  And  the  account  of  the  different  classes  of  society, 
their  relative  position  and  duties ;  of  the  productions  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ;  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy ;  of  the  government,  its  various  insti- 
tutions and  the  administration  of  its  laws  ;  of  the  extent,  power  and  discipline  of 
its  navy  and  army,  are  complete,  clear,  and  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
We  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

Otje  Paeish  ;  or,  Annals  of  Pastok  and  People.  Published  by  L.  P.  Crown  &  Co.,  61  Corn- 
hill,  Boston,  and  by  J.  "W.  Bradly,  48  North  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia.  For  sale  by  Geo.  W. 
Mtjkeat,  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco. 

A  title  suggestive  of  broad,  grass-grown  streets,  of  undisturbed  quiet,  of  neat 
farm  houses,  with  barns  and  hay  ricks  and  lowing  cattle,  of  a  wide,  unenclosed 
common,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  school-house,  a  weather-beaten,  time-browned 
church,  whose  aspiring  steeple  often  reaches  nearer  heaven  than  the  hearts  of  its 
congregation,  a  tavern,  blacksmith  shop,  factory,  and  a  moss-grown  manse,  over- 
shadowed by  lofty  embowei'ing  trees ;  of  sectarian  disputations,  of  the  privations, 
hardships  and  half-despised  and  unappreciated  labors  of  the  humble  pastors,  of 
the  sewing  society,  where,  though  many  garments  may  be  made,  more  characters 
are  destroyed ;  of  singing  schools,  where  susceptible  rustic  hearts  are  wounded  by 
modest  glances  shot  from  demure  eyes,  'neath  cottage  bonnets ;  of  village  weddings, 
funerals,  thanksgivings ;  of  thousand  health-giving  rustic  pursuits  and  innocent 
moral  pleasures.  All  this,  and  more,  does  this  book  describe,  with  a  truthfulness 
and  simplicity  which,  in  this  book-making  age,  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  lover  of 
the  peaceful  and  truthful  to  nature.  It  also  shows,  that  in  the  most  secluded 
village,  there  is  the  same  exhibition  of  folly  and  wisdom,  vice  and  virtue  inter- 
mingled, which  mark  the  intercourse  of  human  kind  in  densely  populated  cities ; 
less  aggravated,  perhaps,  but  only  because  the  sphere  of  action  is  more  limited. 
There  is  a  delicacy  of  feeling  and  refinement  of  expression  in  many  passages, 
which  proclaim  the  author  to  be  one  of  the  gentler  sex  "With  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  pastorals,  this  cannot  fail  to  be  a  popular  book. 

G-eeece  and  the  Golden  Hoen.  By  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.  J.  C.  Derby,  New  York.  For 
sale  by  Geo.  W.  Mtjeeay,  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco. 

At  the  present  time,  when  every  eye  is  directed  to  the  quarter  where  many  of 
the  chief  powers  of  the  earth  are  contending,  the  notes  of  the  most  insignificant 
traveler  amid  places  thus  rendered  so  memorable,  possess  a  peculiar  interest. 
But  it  is  not  from  such  an  adventitious  source  that  we  seek  a  recommendation  for 
this  volume.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  describes  countries  and  localities  whose 
very  names  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  every  student  with  a  thousand  classical 
memories,  it  deserves  attentive  perusal  as  a  work  of  considerable  literary  excel- 
lence.    In  the  words  of  the  admirable  preface : 

"The  author  possesses  a  mind  singularly  comprehensive,  and  at.  the  same  time,  a  rare  faculty  of 
accurate  and  minute  observation ;  and  these  qualifications,  combined  with  a  severe  and  conscien- 
tious truthfulness,  fitted  him  admirably  to  write  books  of  travel.  He  does  not,  indeed,  give  us 
romance;  but  reality  is  better;  he  tells  what  he  saw,  not  what  he  dreamed.  It  is  true  that  amid 
associations,  such  as  those  that  haunt  the  hills  of  Athens,  his  calm  mind  grows  imaginative,  and  to 
use  his  own  language, '  finds  it  easy  to  re-people  scenes  that  have  been  consecrated  by  the  highest 
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examples  of  genius  and  virtue,'  but  his  judgment,  ever  cool  and  collected,  does  not  fail  him  under 
any  degree  of  intellectual  excitement,  and  his  words  may  always  be  taken  for  true  in  their  full 
meaning." 

But  the  late  President  of  "Wesleyan  University  needs  no  eulogy !  His  fame  is 
world-wide  ;  his  record  is  the  history  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  his  memory  is 
embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  whom  he  benefited.  During  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  life,  his  chief  cares  and  exertions  were  directed  to  promoting  the  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  the  noble  institution  over  which  he  presided,  whose 
interests  ever  lay  nearest  his  heart,  and  of  which  he  was  not  unmindful  at  his 
death.  For  we  are  informed  by  the  editor  that  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
his  will,  "the  whole  profits  of  the  book  will  accrue  to  the  "Wesleyan  University, 
to  whose  trustees  the  copyright  has  been  assigned."  This  announcement,  coupled 
with  the  assurance  that  they  will  derive  from  its  perusal  a  vast  amount  of 
instructive  entertainment,  will,  we  trust,  obtain  for  it  innumerable  purchasers. 

The  Czak,  his  Coubt  and  People.    By  J.  S.  Maxwell.    Charles  Scribner,  New  York.    For 
sale  by  Mabvin  &  Hitchcock,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  notes  and  observations  made  by  the  author  during 
a  tour  through  Sweden,  Norway  and  Russia,  and  a  sojourn  of  some  length  at 
St.  Petersburg.  It  is  distinguished  by  candor  and  honesty,  and  must  have  a  ten- 
dency to  remove  many  of  the  erroneous  impressions  of  the  Czar,  his  Court  and 
people,  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  prejudiced  and  ignorant  travelers. 
The  writer  possessed  facilities  for  obtaining  a  correct  view  of  affairs  at  the  Rus- 
sian Capital,  not  usual  to  the  ordinary  sojourner  in  that  stronghold  of  autocracy; 
and  his  volume  is  especially  valuable  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  private 
character  and  motives  of  one,  whose  actions  astonish  and  intimidate  all  Europe ; 
while  its  pages  are  enlivened  by  many  pleasant  sketches  descriptive  of  the 
intrigues  and  ceremonies  of  his  Court,  and  of  the  manners,  customs  and  amuse- 
ments of  his  people.  His  style  is  easy,  graceful  and  graphic,  and  taken  as  a 
whole,  his  book  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive,  that  it  has  ever  been 
our  good  fortune  to  peruse. 


MONTHLY   SUMMARY    OF   EVENTS. 

"  "With  news  the  time's  in  labor  and  brings  forth 
Each  minute  some." 

July  19.  The  grand  opera  and  spectacle  of  Der  Freischutz  was  brought  out 
at  the  Metropolitan,  in  an  admirable  manner.  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  Miss  Gould, 
Herr  Mengis  and  Beutler  sustaining  the  principal  parts.  .  .  .  The  bark  Liber- 
tad  arrived  from  Hong  Kong,  with  a  large  number  of  Chinese  passengers,  in  a 
most  distressing  condition.  A  disease,  by  some  called  scurvy,  and  by  others  ship- 
fever,  had  broken  out  among  them,  and  out  of  500  passengers  with  whom  the 
vessel  left  China,  over  100  perished.  As  soon  as  the  fact  became  known,  the  ves- 
sel, by  the  direction  of  the  Mayor,  was  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  strict  quarantine 
regulations  established.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  State  Convention  holding  its  session 
in  Sacramento,  divided  into  two  parties,  the  anti-Electionists  and  Electionists,  and 
held  separate  meetings.  The  former  nominated  Gen.  J.  W.  Denver  and  Philip  T. 
Herbert,  for  Congress;  and  Charles  A.  Leake,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
latter,  Messrs.  Latham  and  McDougal,  for  Congress,  and  Woodside,  Clerk  of  the 
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Supreme  Court.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  County  Supervisors  visited,  by  invitation,  the 
new  Hall  of  Records. 

July  20.  A  new  fire  bell  -weighing  350  pounds,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Vassault 
to  the  "Pacific"  Fire  Company,  No.  8,  "was  raised  to  the  belfry  of  the  house  of 
their  engine,  on  Front  street,  between  Jackson  and  Pacific.  .  .  .  The  large  new 
hotel,  called  the  Clinton  Hotel,  situated  in  Clinton,  Contra  Costa,  caught  fire  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $30,000.  .  .  .  An  ordinance 
granting  the  right  of  using  Market  street  as  a  Railroad  track  for  30  years,  was 
passed  by  the  Common  Council.  .  .  .  Mr.  T.  D.  Green  -was  elected  City  Sexton. 

July  21.  Messrs.  Lee  and  Marshall  gave  performances  at  their  Circus  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  children  of  the  Common  Schools,  who  were  present  in  large 
numbers,  the  proceeds  derived  from  additional  spectators  was  devoted  to  the 
Public  Library  Fund,  $273  50,  and  in  the  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  Firemen's 
Charitable  Fund.  .  .  .  The  old  American  Theater  having  been  pulled  down,  a 
new  one  was  commenced  upon  its  site.  ...  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  hair  dressing 
establishment  of  Compion  and  Beelmon,  Commercial  street,  and  one  on  the  corner 
of  Stockton  and  Pacific  streets,  but  both  were  extinguished  before  much  damage 
ensued.  .  .  .  The  bar  room  on  the  corner  of  Battery  and  Vallejo  street,  was 
robbed  of  §250. 

July  22.  Nine  more  deaths  occurred  among  the  unfortunate  Chinese,  who 
arrived  by  the  Libertad. 

July  23.  The  house  of  Mr.  Merchant,  corner  of  California  and  Dupont,  was 
entered  and  robbed  of  sundry  articles  of  jewelry.  .  .  .  The  corner  stone  of  the 
new  Jewish  temple  of  the  Congregation  Emanuel,  on  Broadway,  between  Powell 
and  Mason  streets,  was  laid  yesterday.  In  it  was  deposited  a  metal  box  contain- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  congregation,  a  paper  printed  in  1*79*7,  containing  the 
resignation  of  Gen.  George  Washington  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
the  newspapers  of  San  Francisco,  a  paper  issued  in  1852,  Jewish  papers  and 
periodicals,  a  box  of  coin  of  the  United  States,  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
inauguration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States,  of  John  Bigler, 
Governor  of  California,  and  of  C.  K.  Garrison,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Eckman  then  read  from  the  11th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  28th  Chapter 
of  Genesis,  from  a  Jewish  bible,  and  invoked  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  upon  the 
edifice.  .  .  .  Eight  more  cases  terminated  fatally  on  board  the  Libertad.  .  .  . 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  organized  a  congregation,  to  be  called  the  Cobourg  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  San  Francisco. 

July  24.  Nine  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  convicts  at  the  State  prison  at 
Marin,  rose  upon  the  guard,  and  knocking  him  down,  seized  his  gun  and  pistol, 
and  attempted  to  take  the  sloop  "  Pike  County,"  but  were  compelled  to  abandon 
her.  They  succeeded  in  securing  a  whale-boat  which  lay  near.  In  the  struggle 
that  ensued,  one  of  them,  the  celebrated  Slung  Shot  Smith,  fired  the  musket  at 
a  guard  named  Ertes,  but  did  not  hurt  him,  and  was  himself  immediately  shot 
dead  by  the  latter.  While  in  the  whale-boat  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  guard 
and  several  were  wounded.  On  reaching  the  opposite  shore,  five  were  seen  to 
leave  the  boat,  who,  notwithstanding  an  immediate  pursuit  and  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  made  for  their  re-capture,  managed  to  make  their  escape.  Three, 
incapacitated  by  their  wounds  for  flight,  Avere  found  in  the  boat,  and  taken  back 
to  the  prison.  .  .  .  Ole  Bull  and  Maurice  Strakosch  made  their  first  appearance 
at  the  Metropolitan,  and  were  welcomed  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
.  .  .  James  Turner  was  brought  before  Chief  Justice  Murray,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  discharge 
from  imprisonment.  The  plea  upon  which  it  was  granted  was,  that  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Recorder's  Court,  there  was  no  record  of  the  prisoner  having 
waived  his  right  to  trial  by  jury,  and  that  therefore  his  trial  was  irregular.  This 
release,  however,  was  only  upon  bail,  that  he  would  appear  before  the  County 
Court,  and  prosecute  his  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Recorder.  .  .  .  The  U. 
S.  Revenue  Cutter,  Jefferson  Davis,  W.  C.  Pease,  Esq.,  commanding,  arrived  from 
New  York,  via  Charleston,  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  and  a  cruise  in  search  of  the 
steamship  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Five  more  deaths  occurred  on  board  the  Libertad. 
.  .  .  An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  an  insane  Frenchman,  named  Auguste 
Rombeaux,   which  was  found  in  the  dock  at  Pacific  wharf  .  .  .  Capt.  North, 
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having  been  deputed  to  act  in  the  place  of  the  late  City  Marshal,  suspended,  R. 

B.  Monks,  formerly  assistant,  was  installed  into  the  office  of  Captain  of  the  Police. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  great  excitement  occasioned  by  a  rumor  that  a  party  of  Chi- 
nese who  sympathised  with  the  rebels  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  were  preparing 
to  attack  a  house  on  Dupont  street,  near  Washington.  Owing  to  the  prompt 
steps  of  the  police,  their  design  was  abandoned.     Nothing  serious  occurred. 

July  25.  Ira  P.  Rankin,  Esq.,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  upon  "the  Commerce  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  which  was  much  praised 
by  the  press  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Seven  more  deaths  occurred  on  board  the  Liber- 
tad,  making  37  since  the  arrival  of  that  vessel  in  this  port.  .  .  .  The  Whig  State 
Convention  assembled  at  Sacramento ;  Joshua  P.  Havens  was  appointed  Chairman. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  permanent  officers,  and  the  order  of  busi- 
ness. The  Convention  then  took  a  recess.  On  re-assembling,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  confirmed,  J.  Neely  Johnson,  Esq.,  being  nominated  President, 
and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  organize.  ...  A  new  schooner,  nnmed  J.  E. 
Murdoch,  was  launched  at  Rincon  Point.  .  .  .  The  Riggers  and  Stevadores  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  their  association,  by  a  procession  through  the  streets, 
and  a"  dinner  at  the  Mission.  .  .  .  The  hod-carriers  and  tenders  of  Sacramento 
struck  for  higher  wages,  desiring  $6  instead  of  $o  a  day.  Some  of  them  gained 
their  wish. 

July  26.  The  Times  and  Transcript  published  a  statement  showing,  that  owing 
to  the  present  high  rents,  347  out  1025  buildings  erected  for  business  purposes, 
were  unoccupied.  .  .  .  Ten  more  deaths  occurred  on  board  the  Libertad.  .  .  . 
Mr.  J.  E.  Murdoch  gave  dramatic  readings  at  Musical  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Charitable  Fund  of  the  I.  0.  of  0.  F.  .  .  .  Major  G.  W.  Bowie,  of  Colusi,  was 
nominated  Whig  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Northern  District  and  Calhoun 
Benham,  of  San  Francisco,  from  the  Southern  District.  J.  R.  Beard,  of  Nevada, 
candidate  for  the  Clerkship  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

July  27.  A  fire  broke  out  at  Marysville,  on  the  corner  of  Second  street  and 
Virgin  Alley,  and  swept  away  nearly  every  building  from  Second  to  Fifth, 
between  D  and  B  streets.  Two  hundred  frame  houses,  lumber,  and  other  prop- 
erty was  destroyed,  whose  value  was  estimated  at  $250,000.  ...  A  grand  com- 
plimentary benefit  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  to  Mrs.  C.  N.  Sinclair.  .  .  . 
The  California  Guards  proceeded  to  the  plain  opposite  the  Pioneer  race  course  for 
the  purpose  of  target  practice.  The  target  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  400  yards. 
Tho  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Crowell,  the  second  to  Mr.  Creigh.  .  .  .  The 
Market  street  Railroad  ordinance,  having  been  re-considered,  was  discussed  by 
the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  when  the  clause  granting  the  use  of  it  for  30 
years  to  the  company  to  whom  the  privilege  of  constructing  it  was  granted,  was 
amended  so  as  to  give  the  same  to  such  contractors  or  persons  as  should  offer  to 
relinquish  the  road  to  the  city  after  the  expiration  of  the  least  number  of  years 
— the  highest  term  not  to  exceed  twenty  years.  .  .  .  The  steamboat  "Enter- 
prize,"  the  first  boat  of  the  Citizen's  Steam  Navigation  Company,  in  opposition  to 
the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  arrived  at  Marysville,  and  was  joy- 
fully welcomed  by  the  people  of  that  city. 

July  28.     William  B.  Sheppard  was  publicly  executed  for  the  murder  of  Henry 

C.  Day  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  April  last.  The  execution  was  conducted 
with  all  the  appropriate  solemnities.  A  scaffold  had  been  erected  in  a  ravine 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Presidio,  around  which  the  California  and 
City  Guard  were  drawn  up  in  hollow  square.  The  wretched  man  was  attended 
thither  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  Catholic  Priest,  Sheriff  Gorham,  and  Deputy 
Marshal  North  and  Capt.  Monks,  of  the  Police,  while  the  National  Lancers  sur- 
rounded the  carriage.  On  arriving  at  the  scaffold,  he  shook  hands  with  the  gen- 
tlemen there  present,  and  calmly  heard  his  death  warrant  read  by  the  Sheriff.  He 
then  stepped  forward  to  the  head  of  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  and  addressed  the 
crowd,  reiterating,  as  he  had  always  done,  his  innocence,  and  asking  their  prayers. 
Then  withdrawing,  he  placed  himself  over  the  trap-door,  his  arms  and  legs  were 
pinioned,  the  noose  adjusted,  the  fatal  white  cap  drawn  over  his  head,  and  in  a 
few  moments  his  spirit  was  winging  its  flight  to  the  Great  Judge  of  all  mankind. 
It  is  estimated  that  eight  thousand  persons  witnessed  the  awful  scene.  His  auto- 
biography, giving  his  own  version  of  the  murder  and  its  attendant  circumstances 
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and  asseverating  his  innoeense,  was  published  in  the  daily  papers.  .  .  .  The  cele- 
brated Brigadier  General  Childs,  of  the  voluntary  inilitia,  was  offered  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  Station  House,  by  Recorder  Baker.  .  .  .  Only  one  death  occurred 
on  board  the  Libertad.  .  .  .  The  house  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  on  Clay  street,  was  broken 
into  and  robbed  of  money  and  jewelry  to  the  value  of  $400. 

July  29.  In  a  store  on  Front  street,  between  Clay  and  Commercial,  a  fatal 
affray  occurred  between  Wm.  B.  Atkins  and  Wni.  S.  Way,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  latter.  The  former  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Station  House. 
.  .  .  Mr.  J.  E.  Murdoch  was  given  a  complimentary  benefit  at  the  Metropolitan. 

July  30.  The  grand  opera  of  Der  Freischutz  was  brought  out  at  the  Metro- 
politan in  the  original  German,  in  a  splendid  manner,  with  the  same  cast  as  on 
previous  occasions,  except  that  Madame  A^an  Gulpen  was  substituted  for  Miss 
Gould,  in  the  part  of  Anna,  while  Herr  Vrieck  took  the  part  of  Ottocar.  The 
orchestra  was  also  enlarged  by  the  co-operation  of  members  of  the  Verandah 
Concert  Society.  .  .  .  The  new  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Union 
and  Gray  streets,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Woods,  was  consecrated.  .  .  . 
Steamships  Uncle  Sam,  of  the  Independent  Line,  arrived  13  days,  and  the  P.  M. 
S.  S.  Golden  Gate,  12  days  from  Panama.  .  .  .  The  Sabbath  School  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary.  .  .  .  The  celebrated  bur- 
glar, Cock-Eye  Fury,  was  arrested  while  in  the  act  of  committing  a  burglary  and 
consigned  to  the  Station  House. 

July  31.  Mi\  and  Mrs.  Stark  made  their  first  appearance  after  their  return 
from  Australia,  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  were  cordially  received.  .  .  .  The  N.  T. 
C.  S.  Pacific  arrived  12  days  from  San  Juan.  ...  A  house  on  the  Eidge  Road, 
near  Sacramento,  occupied  by  the  servants  of  Judge  Robinson,  and  valued  at 
$1000,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  .  .  .  Cock-Eye  Fury,  detected  in  an  attempt  to 
commit  burglary,  was  sent  up  to  the  Court  of  Sessions. 

August  1.  The  P.  M  S.  S.  Sonora,  and  the  I.  S.  S.  Yankee  Blade,  from  Pana- 
ma, and  Nic.  S.  S.  Brother  Jonathan,  for  San  Juan  del  Sud,  left,  carrying  away 
treasure  to  the  amount  of  $2,159,318  13.  .  .  .  Five  more  deaths  occurred  among 
the  passengers  of  the  Libertad.  .  .  .  Judge  Ogden  Hoffman,  Jr.,  of  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  left  by  the  Sonora  on  a  visit  to  the  Atlantic  States.  .  .  .  Miss  Laura 
Keene,  Mrs.  Evans,  Messrs.  Booth,  Anderson  and  Evans  set  sail  in  the  bark  M.  A. 
Jones,  for  Australia.  .  .  .  Little  Miss  Quinn  appeared  as  young  Norval  and  Little 
Pickle,  at  the  Union,  in  both  of  which  characters  she  gave  great  satisfaction.  .  .  . 
Judge  Farwell  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Commissioners.  .  .  .  Col. 
C.  R.  Wheat  left  in  the  Sonora  with  the  intention  of  participating  in  the  Cuban 
expedition.  .  .  .  D.  Hale  Haskell,  Esq.,  of  Adams  &  Co's.  Express,  also  left  by 
the  same  steamer,  on  a  visit  to  the  States.  ...  In  the  case  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  claiming  pueblo  lands,  the  U.  S.  Land  Commissioner,  Feleh,  announced 
that  Commissioner  Thompson  and  himself  disagreed,  and  the  case  would  have  to 
be  re-argued  before  a  full  Board. 

August  2.  In  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  committee  were  authorized  to 
advertise  for  proposals  for  constructing  suitable  buildings  for  a  House  of  Refuge, 
upon  the  site  lately  purchased  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  An  affair  of  honor  came  off 
near  the  Mission,  between  Messrs.  A  J.  Kelley  and  Geo.  Williams.  The  former 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand,  the  latter  dangerously  in  the  side ;  distance, 
35  yards,  weapons  six  inch  Colt's  revolvers.  .  .  .  The  time  expired  for  receiving 
bids  upon  the  Fire  Department  Bonds,  *7  per  cent.,  due  Nov.,  1865.  No  bids  had 
been  received.  .  .  .  The  mountain  town  of  Bidwell,  at  Bidwell's  Bar,  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

August  3.  Five  more  deaths  occurred  on  board  the  Libertad.  .  .  .  The  wife 
and  two  small  children  of  Don.  F.  Thiejera,  residing  near  San  Jose,  were  found 
horribly  murdered.  No  clue  to  the  murderer  was  obtained.  .  .  .  The  ease  of 
the  City  of  San  Francisco,  claiming  pueblo  lands,  was  submitted  on  briefs,  agree- 
ably to  the  permission  of  Commissioner  Felch. 

August  4.  A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Teacher's  Association  was  held  at  the 
Unitarian  Church,  H.  J.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  chair. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Wm.  O'Grady,  Superintendent,  showed  that  1,*745  children 
were  educated  in  the  public  schools ;  that  the  expenses  of  the  eleventh  quarter 
just  closed,  were  §13,160,  and  that  the  Public  School  Library  contained  600 
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volumes.  .  .  .  B.  R.  Buckelew  published  in  the  Herald  a  notice  of  "his  invention 
of  certain  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  atmospheric  air  by  the  force 
of  wind,  water-fall,  ebb  and  flow  of  tide,  currents  of  rivers,  steam-power,  horse- 
power, and  by  gun  powder,  and  other  explosives,  to  be  used  as  a  motive  power, 
both  in  propelling  steamboats  and  for  manufacturing  purposes,"  which  he  prom- 
ises will  be  safer  and  far  superior  to  any  now  in  use.  ...  At  Dry  Creek,  during 
a  thunder  storm,  a  man  named  Hugh  McKay  was  struck  by  lightning,  by  which 
he  was  made  insensible  for  about  an  hour,  but  afterwards  recovered.  The  first 
instance  of  the  kind  known  in  California. 

August  5.  Ole  Bull  and  Maurice  Strakosch  gave  a  concert  at  Musical  Hall 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fire  Department  Fund.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Jury  presented 
their  report  to  the  Court  of  Sessions.  It  commended  the  cleanliness  and 
general  good  order  of  the  County  Jail,  Station  House,  State  Marine  Hospital 
and  Public  Schools,  but  reprobated  the  course  pursued  by  the  City  Treasurer 
with  regard  to  the  School  Fund  moneys  in  his  hands,  and  of  his  absence  from  his 
office  during  business  hours ;  also,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  County  Road 
had  been  performed,  and  finally  of  the  conduct  of  the  Common  Council  and 
Board  of  County  Supervisors  in  passing  by  "  a  unanimous  vote  "  numberless  exor- 
bitant bills.  They  presented  four  indictments  against  G.  W.  Baker,  City  Recorder, 
for  misdemeanor  in  not  paying  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  city  certain  moneys 
collected  by  him ;  and  one  indictment  for  malicious  mischief  committed  by  Rich- 
ard Taylor,  Charles  Hopkins,  Danial  Merrifield,  John  Wall,  M.  C.  Palmer,  and 
Henry  Vaugh,  on  the  12th  July  last,  in  pulling  down  and  carrying  away  fifty 
rails  of  the  fence  of  Wm.  D.  Harrington.  .  .  .  Cape.  Malony,  of  the  bark  "  Liber- 
tad,"  on  board  which  were  so  many  unfortunate  Chinese  passengers,  was  brought 
before  the  Recorder,  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  State  Emigrant  Law  of  1853, 
in  not  reporting  within  24  hours  after  his  arrival,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
grants. 

August  6.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  brick  Jewish  Temple  of  the  congre- 
gation Sherith  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Stockton  street,  between 
Broadway  and  Vallejo.  The  services  were  conducted  and  the  address  delivered 
by  Rabbi  Eckman.  In  the  corner  stone  were  deposited  a  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  congregation  Sherith  Israel,  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Society, 
copies  of  the  Asmonean  and  Occident  Jewish  papers  published  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia ;  copies  of  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  also  some  coins.  ...  A  race 
came  off  on  the  Union  Course,  between  Ned  McGowan,  (pacer,)  D.  C.  Broderick, 
and  Rhode  Island,  (trotter,)  mile  heats,  best  three  in  five,  in  harness.  Rhode 
Island  won  in  three  straight  heats.     Time,  2.46,  2.46,  2.44. 

August  7.  It  is  stated  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  sink  the  Cortez,  by 
some  persons  who  secretly  climbed  on  board  of  her  as  she  lay  at  the  Jackson 
street  wharf  They  succeeded  in  getting  below,  without  being  discovered,  when 
they  turned  off  the  blower  cock  attached  to  the  boilers,  and  the  water  rushed  in 
rapidly.  Before  her  condition  was  discovered,  she  had  filled  to  the  second  deck. 
The  ship's  pumps  being  insufficient  in  emptying  the  water,  the  great  steam  pump 
of  the  Saucelito  Water  Company  was  brought  in  requisition,  which,  after  working 
all  day  long,  towards  evening  pumped  her  dry.  The  bedding  and  furniture  was 
much  injured,  but  the  vessel  received  no  serious  damage.  .  .  .  The  first  exhibi- 
tion of  California  on  Canvas,  being  a  series  of  paintings,  illustrative  of  scenes  in 
California,  took  place  at  Musical  Hall.  .  .  .  The  house  of  Mr.  F.  Hargan,  on  Sutter 
street,  near  Bush,  was  entered  and  robbed  of  a  small  amount  of  plate  and  jewelry. 

August  8.  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  stable  owned  by  Mr.  James  F.  Ladd,  on 
Minna  street,  but  it  was  extinguished  before  any  material  damage  was  sustained. 
.  .  .  An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  Capt.  Elihu  Norton,  which  was  found 
on  the  day  preceding,  near  the  Stuart  street  Wharf.  .  .  .  The  front  walls  of  the 
brick  buildings,  corner  Battery  and  Merchant  streets,  occupied  by  Hill  &  Still- 
man  and  Starkweather  &  McClenahan,  fell  out,  carrying  the  roof  with  them. 
With  the  exception  of  a  Mr.  Howell,  who  fell  into  a  heap  of  slacked  lime,  and 
who,  it  is  feared,  will  lose  his  eyes,  no  person  was  injured.  The  damage  to  the 
building  was  estimated  at  $1200.  They  were  being  raised  to  the  new  grade  at 
the  time.  .  .  .  An  embankment  on  the  corner  of  California  and  Stockton  streets, 
caved  in,  burying  a  man  named  Maltby.     He  was  extricated  with  but  little  injury. 
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A   NEW   SYSTEM    OF   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

BY  JOHN  PHCENEX,  £.  e.  d.,  $  c. 

Editor  of  The  Pioneer : 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  adjectives  of  the  English  language  "were  not 
sufficiently  definite  for  the  purposes  of  description.  They  have  hut  three  degrees 
of  comparison — a  very  insufficient  number,  certainly,  when  we  consider  that 
they  are  to  be  applied  to  a  thousand  objects,  which,  though  of  the  same  general 
class  or  quality,  differ  from  each  other  by  a  thousand  different  shades  or  degrees 
of  the  same  peculiarity.  Thus,  though  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  a  year,  all  of  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  matter  of  climate — we  have  but  half  a  dozen  expressions  to  convey 
to  one  another  our  ideas  of  this  inequality.  We  say, — "  It  is  a  fine  day ; "  "  It 
is  a  very  fine  day ;  "  "  It  is  the  finest  day  we  have  seen ; "  or,  "  It  is  an  unpleasant 
day; "  "A  very  unpleasant  day ; "  "The  most  unpleasant  day  we  ever  saw."  But 
it  is  plain,  that  none  of  these  expressions  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
day ;  and  the  two  superlative  expressions  are  generally  untrue.  I  once  heard  a 
gentleman  remark,  on  a  rainy,  snowy,  windy  and  (in  the  ordinary  English  lan- 
guage) indescribable  day,  that  it  was  "  most  preposterous  weather."  He  came 
nearer  to  giving  a  correct  idea  of  it,  than  he  could  have  done  by  any  ordinary 
mode  of  expression ;  but  his  description  was  not  sufficiently  definite. 

Again, — we  say  of  a  lady — "She  is  beautiful;"  "She  is  very  beautiful,"  or 
"  She  is  perfectly  beautiful ; " — descriptions,  which,  to  one  who  never  saw  her, 
are  no  descriptions  at  all ;  for  among  thousands  of  women  he  has  seen,  probably 
no  two  are  equally  beautiful ;  and  as  to  a  perfectly  beautiful  woman,  he  knows 
that  no  such  being  was  ever  created — unless  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  for  one  of  the 
two  horsemen  to  fall  in  love  with,  and  marry  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

If  I  meet  Smith  in  the  street,  and  ask  him — as  I  am  pretty  sure  to  do, — "How 
he  does?"  he  infallibly  replies — " Tolerable,  thank  you," — which  gives  me  no 
exact  idea  of  Smith's  health — for  he  has  made  the  same  reply  to  me  on  a  hundred 
different  occasions — on  every  one  of  which  there  mtist  have  been  some  slight 
shade  of  difference  in  his  physical  economy,  and  of  course,  a  corresponding 
change  in  his  feelings. 

To  a  man  of  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind — to  a  student  and  lover  of  the  exact 
sciences,  these  inaccuracies  of  expression — this  inability  to  understand  exactly 
how  things  are,  must  be  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  ;  and  to  one  who,  like 
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myself,  unites  this  turn  of  mind  to  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  for  its  own  sake — the 
reflection  that  the  English  language  does  not  enable  us  to  speak  the  truth  with 
exactness,  is  peculiaidy  painful.  For  this  reason  I  have,  with  some  trouble, 
made  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  ancient  and  modern  language,  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  find  some  one  of  them  that  would  enable  me  to  express 
precisely  my  ideas;  but  the  same  insufficiency  of  adjectives  exists  in  all  except 
that  of  the  Flathead  Indians  of  Puget  Sound,  which  consists  of  but  forty-six 
words,  mostly  nouns ;  but  to  the  constant  use  of  which,  exists  the  objection  that 
nobody  but  that  tribe  can  understand  it.  And  as  their  literary  and  scientific 
advancement  is  not  such  as  to  make  a  residence  among  them,  for  a  man  of  my 
disposition,  desirable,  I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  their  language  in  the  belief 
that  for  me  it  is  hyas.  cultus.,  or  as  the  Spaniard  hath  it,  no  me  vale  nada. 

Despairing,  therefore,  of  making  new  discoveries  in  foreign  languages,  I  have 
set  myself  seriously  to  work  to  reform  our  own ;  and  have,  I  think,  made  an  im- 
portant discovery,  which,  when  developed  into  a  system  and  universally  adopted, 
will  give  a  precision  of  expression,  and  a  consequent  clearness  of  idea,  that  will 
leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  will,  I  modestly  hope,  immortalize  my  humble 
name  as  the  promulgator  of  the  truth  and  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 

Before  entering  upon  my  system  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  its  discovery, 
(which,  perhaps  I  might  with  more  modesty  term  an  adaptation  and  enlargement 
of  the  idea  of  another,)  which  will  surprize  you  by  its  simplicity,  and  like  the 
method  of  standing  eggs  on  end,  of  Columbus,  the  inventions  of  printing,  gun- 
powder and  the  mariner's  compass,  ^-prove  another  exemplification  of  the  truth 
of  Hannah  Moore's  beautifully  expressed  sentiment : 

"Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow, 
Large  aches  from  little  toe-corns  grow." 

During  the  past  week  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  large  placard  embel- 
lishing the  corners  of  our  streets,  headed  in  mighty  capitals,  with  the  word 
"  Phrenology,"  and  illustrated  by  a  map  of  a  man's  head,  closely  shaven,  and 
laid  off  in  lots,  duly  numbered  from  one  to  forty-seven.  Beneath  this  edifying 
illustration  appeared  a  legend  informing  the  inhabitants  of  San  Diego  and  vicin- 
ity that  Professor  Dodge  had  arrived  and  taken  rooms  (which  was  inaccurate, 
as  he  had  but  one  room,)  at  the  Gyascutus  House,  where  he  would  be  happy  to 
examine  and  furnish  them  with  a  chart  of  their  heads,  showing  the  moral  and 
intellectual  endowments,  at  the  low  price  of  three  dollars  each. 

Always  gratified  with  an  opportunity  of  spending  my  money  and  making 
scientific  researches,  I  immediately  had  my  hair  cut  and  carefully  combed,  and 
hastened  to  present  myself  and  my  head  to  the  Professor's  notice.  I  found  him 
a  tall  and  thin  Professor,  in  a  suit  of  rusty,  not  to  say  seedy  black,  with  a  closely 
buttoned  vest  and  no  perceptible  shrrt-collar  or  wrist-bands.  His  nose  was  red, 
his  spectacles  were  blue,  and  he  wore  a  brown  wig,  beneath  which,  as  I  subse- 
quently ascertained,  his  bald  head  was  laid  off  in  lots,  marked  and  numbered 
with  Indian  ink,  after  the  manner  of  the  diagram  upon  his  advertisement.  Upon 
a  small  table  lay  many  little  books  with  yellow  covers,  several  of  the  placards, 
pen  and  ink,  a  pair  of  iron  callipers  with  brass  knobs,  and  six  dollars  in  silver. 
Having  explained  the  object  of  my  visit  and  increased  the  pile  of  silver  by  six 
half-dollars  from  my  pocket — whereat  he  smiled,  and  I  observed  he  wore  false 
teeth — (scientific  men  always  do;  they  love  to  encourage  art)  the  Professor 
placed  me  in  a  chair,  and  rapidly  manipulating  my  head,  after  the  manner  of  a 
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sham  pooh,  (I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  orthography  of  this  expression)  remarked 
that  my  temperament -was  "lymphatic,  nervous,  bilious."  I  remarked  that  "I 
thought  myself  dyspeptic,"  but  he  made  no  reply.  Then  seizing  on  the  callipers 
he  embraced  with  them,  my  head  in  various  places,  and  made  notes  upon  a  small 
card  that  lay  near  him  on  the  table.  He  then  stated  that  my  "hair  getting  very 
thin  on  the  top,"  placed  in  my  hand  one  of  the  yellow-covered  books,  which  I 
found  to  be  an  almanac  containing  anecdotes  about  the  virtues  of  Dodge's  Hair 
Invigorator,  and  recommending  it  to  my  perusal,  he  remarked  that  he  was  agent 
for  the  sale  of  this  wonderful  fluid,  and  urged  me  to  purchase  a  bottle — price 
two  dollars.  Stating  my  willingness  to  do  so,  the  Professor  produced  it  from  a 
hair  trunk  that  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  which  he  stated,  by  the  way,  was 
originally  an  ordinary  pine  box,  on  which  the  hair  had  grown  since  "the  Invig- 
orator" had  been  placed  in  it — (a  singular  fact)  and  recommended  me  to  be  cau- 
tious in  wearing  gloves  while  rubbing  it  upon  my  head,  as  unhappy  accidents 
had  occurred — the  hair  growing  freely  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  if  used  with 
the  bare  hand.  He  then  seated  himself  at  the  table  and  rapidly  filling  up  what 
appeared  to  me  a  blank  certificate,  he  soon  handed  over  the  following  singular 
document: 

"  Phrenological  Chart  of  the  head  of  M.  John  Phcenix,  by  Flatbroke  B. 
Dodge,  Professor  of  Phrenology,  and  inventor  and  proprietor  of  Dodge's  cele- 
brated Hair  Invigorator,  Stimulator  of  the  Conscience,  and  Arouser  of  the  Men- 
tal Faculties : 

Temperament, — Lymphatic,  Nervous,  Bilious. 

Size  of  Head,  11.  Imitation,  11. 

Amativeness,  11^-.  Self-Esteem,  ■§-. 

Caution,  3.  Benevolence,  12. 

Combativeness,  2-J.  Mirth,  1. 

Credulity,  1.  Language,  12. 

Causality,  12.  Firmness,  2. 

Conscientiousness,  12.  Veneration,  12. 

Destructiveness,  9.  Philoprogenitiveness,  0. 

Hope,  10." 

Having  gazed  on  this  for  a  few  moments  in  mute  astonishment, — during  which 
the  Professor  took  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  afterwards  a  mouthful  of 
tobacco, — I  turned  to  him  and  requested  an  explanation. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "it's  very  simple;  the  number  12  is  the  maximum,  1  the  min- 
imum ;  for  instance,  you  are  as  benevolent  as  a  man  can  be — therefore  I  mark 
you,  Benevolence,  12.  You  have  little  or  no  self-esteem — hence  I  place  you, 
Self-esteem,  -£-.     You've  scarcely  any  credulity, — don't  you  see  ?  " 

I  did  see  !  This  was  my  discovery.  I  saw  at  a  flash  how  the  English  lan- 
guage was  susceptible  of  improvement,  and,  fired  with  the  glorious  idea,  I  rushed 
from  the  room  and  the  house;  heedless  of  the  Professor's  request  that  I  would 
buy  more  of  his  Invigorator ;  heedless  of  his  alarmed  cry  that  I  would  pay  for 
the  bottle  I'd  got ;  heedless  that  I  tripped  on  the  last  step  of  the  Gyascutus 
House,  and  smashed  there  the  precious  fluid ;  (the  step  has  now  a  growth  of  four 
inches  of  hair  on  it,  and  the  people  use  it  as  a  door-mat ) ;  I  rushed  home  and 
never  grew  calm  till  with  pen,  ink  and  paper  before  me,  I  commenced  the  devel- 
opment of  my  system. 

This  system — shall  I  say  this  great  system — is  exceedingly  simple  and  easily  ex- 
plained in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  "figures  won't  lie.'"  Let  us  then  repre- 
VOL.   n.  23 
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sent  by  the  number  100,  the  maximum,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  every  human  quality ; 
— grace,  beauty,  courage,  strength,  wisdom,  learning — everything.  Let  perfec- 
tion, I  say,  be  represented  by  100,  and  an  absolute  minimum  of  all  qualities  by 
the  number  1.  Then  by  applying  the  numbers  between,  to  the  adjectives  Used 
in  conversation,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
idea  we  wish  to  convey  ;  in  other  words,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  speak  the  truth. 
Glorious,  soul-inspiring  idea !  For  instance,  the  most  ordinary  question  asked  of 
you  is,  "How  do  you  do?"  To  this,  instead  of  replying,  "Pretty  well,"  "Very 
well,"  "  quite  well,"  or  the  like  absurdities, — after  running  through  your  mind 
that  perfection  of  health  is  100,  no  health  at  all,  1 — you  say,  with  a  graceful 
bow,  "Thank  you,  I'm  52  to  day;  "  or,  feeling  poorly,  "I'm  13,  I'm  obliged  to 
you,"  or  "I'm  68,"  or  '"75,"  or  "87V  as  the  case  may  be!  Do  you  see  how 
very  close  in  this  way  you  may  approximate  to  the  truth ;  and  how  clearly  your 
questioner  will  understand  what  he  so  anxiously  wishes  to  arrive  at — your  exact 
state  of  health? 

Let  this  system  be  adopted  into  our  elements  of  grammar,  our  conversation, 
our  literature,  and  we  become  at  once  an  exact,  precise,  mathematical,  truth-tell- 
ing people.  It  will  apply  to  everything  but  politics ;  there,  truth  being  of  no 
account,  the  system  is  useless.  But  in  literature,  how  admirable !  Take  an  ex- 
ample : 

Asa  19  young  and  76  beautiful  lady  was  52  gaily  tripping  down  the  sidewalk 
of  our  84  frequented  street,  she  accidentally  came  in  contact — 100,  (this  shows  that 
she  came  in  close  contact)  with  a  73  fat,  but  87  good  humored  looking  gentleman, 
who  was  93  (i.  e.  intently)  gazing  into  the  window  of  a  toy-shop.  Gracefully 
56  extricating  herself,  she  received  the  excuses  of  the  96  embarrassed  Falstaff 
with  a  68  bland  smile  and  continued  on  her  way.  But  hardly — 7 — had  she  reach- 
ed the  corner  of  the  block,  ere  she  was  overtaken  by  a  24  young  man,  32  poorly 
dressed,  but  of  an  85  expression  of  countenance;  91  hastily  touching  her  54 
beautifully  rounded  arm,  he  said,  to  her  67  surprise, — 

"  Madam,  at  the  window  of  the  toy-shop  yonder,  you  dropped  this  bracelet, 
which  I  had  the  71  good  fortune  to  observe,  and  now  have  the  94  happiness  to 
hand  to  you."  (Of  course  the  expression  "  94  happiness  "  is  merely  the  young 
man's  polite  hyperbole.) 

Blushing  with  76  modesty,  the  lovely  (76,  as  before,  of  course)  lady  took  the 
bracelet — which  was  a  24  magnificent  diamond  clasp — (24  magnificent,  playfully 
sarcastic;  it  was  probably  not  one  of  Tucker's)  from  the  young  man's  hand  and 
84  hesitatingly  drew  from  her  beautifully  38  embroidered  reticule  a  67  port-mon- 
naie.     The  young  man  noticed  the  action,  and  73  proudly  drawing  back,  added — 

"Do  not  thank  me;  the  pleasure  of  gazing  for  an  instant  at  those  100  eyes, 
(perhaps  too  exaggerated  a  compliment)  has  already  more  than  compensated  me 
for  any  trouble  that  I  might  have  had." 

She  thanked  him,  however,  and  with  a  67  deep  blush  and  a  48  pensive  air, 
turned  from  him  and  pursued  with  a  33  slow  step,  her  promenade. 

Of  course  you  see  that  this  is  but  the  commencement  of  a  pretty  little  tale, 
which  I  might  throw  off,  if  I  had  a  mind  to,  showing  in  two  volumes,  or  forty 
eight  chapters  of  thrilling  interest,  how  the  young  man  sought  the  girl's  acquaint- 
ance, how  the  interest  first  excited  deepened  into  love,  how  they  suffered  much 
from  the  opposition  of  parents,  (her  parents,  of  course)  and  how,  after  much 
trouble,  annoyance,  and  many  perilous  adventures,  they  were  finally  married, — 
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their  happiness,  of  course,  being  represented  by  100.  But  I  trust  that  I  have 
said  enough  to  recommend  my  system  to  the  good  and  truthful  of  the  literary 
world ;  and  besides,  just  at  present  I  have  something  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance to  attend  to. 

You  would  hardly  believe  it,  but  that  everlasting  (100)  scamp  of  a  Professor 
has  brought  a  suit  against  me  for  stealing  a  bottle  of  his  disgusting  Invigorator ; 
and  as  the  suit  comes  off  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  whose  only  principle  of 
law  is  to  find  guilty  and  fine  aay  accused  person  who  he  thinks  has  any  money — 
(because  if  he  don't  he  has  to  take  his  costs  in  County  Scrip,)  it  behoves  me  to 
"take  time  by  the  fore-lock."  So,  for  the  present,  adieu.  Should  my  system 
succeed  to  the  extent  of  my  hopes  and  expectations,  I  shall  publish  my  new  gram- 
mar early  in  the  ensuing  month,  with  suitable  dedication  and  preface ;  and  should 
you,  with  your  well  known  liberality,  publish  my  prospectus  and  give  me  a 
handsome  literary  notice,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  a  presentation  copy  to 
each  of  the  little  Pioneer  children. 

P.  S.  I  regret  to  add  that  having  just  read  this  article  to  Mrs.  Phosnix,  and 
asked  her  opinion  thereon,  she  replied,  that  "if  a  first  rate  magazine  article 
were  represented  by  100,  she  should  judge  this  to  be  about  13 ;  or  if  the  quint- 
essence of  stupidity  were  100,  she  should  take  this  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
96."  This,  as  a  criticism,  is,  perhaps,  a  little  discouraging,  but  as  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  merits  of  my  system  it  is  exceedingly  nattering.  How  could  she,  I 
should  like  to  know,  in  ordinary  language,  have  given  so  exact  and  truthful  an 
idea, — how  expressed  so  forcibly  her  opinion  (which,  of  course,  differs  from  mine) 
on  the  subject  ? 

As  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  learnedly  remarked  to  James  Boswell,  Laird  of  Au- 
chinleck,  on  a  certain  occasion — 

"Sir,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof." 

The  following  is  the  article  on  Education  received  from  an  esteemed  friend,  and 
promised  in  our  last : 

The  Santa  Clara  College. — One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  substantial  and 
progressing  condition  of  a  State,  is  found  in  the  increase  of  colleges  and  common 
schools.  In  degree  of  their  number  and  character,  these  institutions  afford  not 
only  an  index  of  the  intelligence  of  a  people,  but  they  give  assurance  of  settled 
principles  and  a  high  morality  which  are  guaranties  of  continued  prosperity  and 
an  expanding  future.  In  this,  as  in  most  things  else  of  good,  California  has  out- 
stripped the  ordinary  rate  of  promise ;  and,  beyond  even  her  exploits  in  commerce, 
her  miracles  of  agriculture,  or  the  wonders  of  her  mines,  may  be  ranked  her  mul- 
tiplication of  institutions  for  the  education  of  her  youth.  In  every  part  of  the 
the  State,  school  houses,  presided  over  by  accomplished  teachers,  are  in  thriving 
operation ;  while  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma  are  already 
indicated  as  future  seats  of  learning,  which  bid  fair,  ere  long,  to  rival  the  renown 
of  Yale  or  Cambridge,  of  Williams  or  of  Union.  We  have  abundant  data  in  our 
hands  to  confirm  and  exalt  the  pride  of  our  population  upon  this  feature  of  our 
progress,  but  our  space  confines  our  wishes,  and  circumscribes  us  to  a  mere  notice 
only,  of  the  recent  brilliant  third  opening  of  the  Santa  Clara  College,  on  the  6th 
and  *7th  of  the  last  month. 

This  occasion  drew  together  a  large  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
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various  parts  of  the  State,  all  betraying  the  most  earnest  solicitude,  and  repre- 
senting together,  most  of  the  prominent  nationalities  of  the  'world.  There  was 
the  French,  English,  Irish  and  American  mother ;  the  Australian,  Chilian,  Poly- 
nesian and  Spanish  father ;  the  German,  Italian  and  Brazilian,  and  the  proud 
matron  to  the  manor  born,  all  looking  on  their  agglomerated  offspring  with  paren- 
tal pride,  and  yearning  for  the  glittering  medals  with  scarcely  less  of  ardor,  than 
the  boys  themselves. 

The  exercises  lasted  for  two  days  ;  the  first  being  allotted  to  the  junior  classes, 
and  the  second,  to  the  examination  of  the  senior  ones.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
we  never  witnessed  a  more  satisfactory  examination,  as  well  in  the  higher  as  the 
simpler  branches,  nor  to  add,  that  we  saw  it  close  with  a  new  surprise,  at  the 
wonderful  facility  which  the  good  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  invariably 
exhibit  in  the  mental  cultivation  and  control  of  youth. 

There  were  sixty-six  medals  (one  of  gold,  and  the  rest  of  silver)  distributed,  and 
there  were  four  or  five  instances  in  which  fortunate  geniuses  had  their  breasts  cov- 
ered with  glittering  honors  and  gaudy  ribbons.  "We  saw  two  aged  matrons,  (one  a 
native  Californian  and  the  other  Irish)  who  sat  nearly  side  by  side,  each  absorbed, 
unconscious  of  the  emotions  of  the  other,  in  the  movements  of  her  meritorious 
child.  As  decoration  after  decoration  multiplied  on  the  bosoms  that  were  dearest 
to  their  eyes,  we  could  notice  the  swell  of  maternal  pride  increase,  until  nature, 
overwhelmed  at  last,  yielded  to  the  unusual  pressure,  and  big  drops  of  joy 
trickled  silently  down  their  furrowed  cheeks. 

The  Santa  Clara  College  is  under  the  Presidency  of  Father  Nobili,  subordinate 
to  whom  seven  accomplished  professors  perform  judiciously  allotted  duties,  and 
who,  though  all  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  scrupulously  abstain  from  enforcing  any 
of  their  religious  tenets  upon  their  scholars'  minds.  General  education,  separated 
from  religious  doctrine  is  the  sole  object  of  the  College,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
that  end,  and  to  meet  the  already  required  enlargement  of  the  Institution,  ten 
new  professors  have  been  sent  for,  who  in  a  few  months  will  be  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  superior. 

Henceforth,  parents  who  travel,  need  have  no  uneasiness  in  leaving  their  chil- 
dren here.  So  long  as  Santa  Clara  College  opens  its  paternal  doors,  they  will  be 
sure  of  an  affectionate  superintendence,  and  of  an  improvement  quite  as  rapid 
and  as  broad  as  could  be  guarantied  by  any  similar  institution  in  the  land. 

W. 

MUSICAL    AND    THEATRICAL. 

The  Stage  is  languishing  for  a  time.  No  more  crowded  houses  night  after 
night,  week  after  week,  month  after  month.  No  more  quick  recurring  claps  of 
thunder, — now  rumbling  and  growing  louder  and  louder,  all  around  and  among 
the  cloud  of  humanity  encompassing  the  boards, — now  bursting  out  with  sudden 
and  tremendous  peal!  No  more  showers  of  bouquets  descending  from  the  same 
pai'ti-colored  cloud !  But  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, listlessness, — carelessness  upon  the  stage ; — The  thinness  of  the  houses 
and  the  spiritless  performances,  acting  and  re-acting  upon  each  other  as  mutual 
cause  and  effect. 

Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  past  month  has  been  so  dull 
among  the  Theaters.  The  reaction  consequent  upon  such  brilliant  seasons  as  we 
have  had,  was  to  be  expected ; — and  now  that  we  at  last  have  a  breathing  spell, 
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let  us  sum  up  the  celebrities, — count  the  forces  and  see  who  is  left.  To  say 
nothing  of  Henri  Herz.  the  elder  Booth,  Biscaccianti,  Mrs.  Alexina  Fisher  Baker, 
the  Alleghanians,  and  the  old  regime  of  stars, — there  was  Mr.  Murdoch,  Kate 
Hayes,  Mengis,  the  Monplaisirs,  Mrs.  Sinclair,  Lola  Montes,  the  Rousset  Troupe, 
Miska  Hauser,  the  Denins,  Miss  Matilda  Heron,  Burke,  Madam  Thillon,  Hudson, 
the  Starks,  Madam  Anna  Bishop,  Bochsa,  Miss  Laura  Keene,  the  Batemans,  Ole 
Bull  and  Strakosch.  Shall  we  add  to  these  the  Pacific  Musical  Troupe  and  the 
Philharmonic  Society?  Here  was  material  for  concerts, ballets,  operas  and  opera 
dancing,  oratorios  and  symphonies,  dramas,  plays  and  melo-dramas — high,  low, 
and  blue-light  tragedies,  "comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical- 
pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral,  scene  undividable, 
or  poem  unlimited.  Seneca  could  not  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plantus  to  light."  And 
amply  has  it  been  used.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that,  for  a  time,  theatricals 
should  be  used  up, — the  people  tired, — the  seats  empty,  and  that  a  lull  should 
be  the  consequence  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  San  Francisco  is  not  a  Lon- 
don. There  are  only  about  50,000  of  us,  put  it  at  the  best;  and  we  may  with 
safety  challenge  any  place  of  quadruple  our  size  to  show  so  large  an  amount  of 
theatrical  patronage  as  have  we  during  the  past  year  or  eighteen  months.  But 
we  have  numbered  the  forces.  The  most  of  them  are  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  Heaven.     Now  let  us  see  where  they've  gone,  and  who's  left. 

Henri  Herz  is  in  Paris, — the  elder  Booth,  alas,  we  shall  see  no  more, — Biscac- 
cianti is  in  Valparaiso, — Mrs.  Baker,  in  Philadelphia, — the  Alleghanians  have 
dissolved, — Mr.  Murdoch  is  on  his  way  to  New  York, — Kate  Hayes,  on  hers  to 
Australia, — the  Rousset  Troupe  have  vanished, — Miska  Hauser  is  coasting  down 
along  the  Pacific  side  of  South  America, — the  Denins  have  parted,  and  while  one 
is  in  New  York,  the  other  is  sailing  for  the  antipodes, — Miss  Heron  is  on  her  way 
to  London, — Madame  Thillon  is  singing  in  the  Atlantic  Metropolis, — Hudson  has 
left  for  England, — and  Miss  Laura  Keene  for  Melbourne.  And  noAV  who  is  left  ? 
Mrs.  Sinclair  is  managing  the  Metropolitan, — the  Montplaisirs  are  remaining  in 
statu  quo, — the  gentle  Lola  is  tending  bears,  etc.,  etc.,  at  her  country  cottage  res- 
idence in  Grass  Valley, — Burke,  performing  in  the  interior, — Madame  Bishop, 
appearing  semi-occasionally  in  opera  at  the  Metropolitan, — the  Batemans  in 
retirement,  and  ditto  Ole  Bull  and  Strakosch,  and  the  Starks.  The  three  celebri- 
ties last  mentioned,  unfortunately,  came  at  the  close  of  the  grand  excitement,  and 
have  "realized"  but  little.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  reaction  has  come ;  and 
burnt  corks,  banjos  and  woolly  wigs  are  in  the  ascendant,  "Wherever  Mr.  Mer- 
riman  turns  a  sommerset,  or  "  Alexander "  dances  rattle  snake  jigs  and  "  Old 
Ephraim  "  roars  tragi-comedy  or  comico-tragedy,  there  go  the  crowds  now-a-days. 
Mrs.  Sinclair  has  tried  (and  shall  we  say  exhausted?)  everything  at  the  Me- 
tropolitan, so  that  it  seems,  that  not  even  the  roaring,  blue-light  tragedy,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  a  kind  of  melo-dramatic  parody  on  the  opera  of  Masa- 
niello,  could  avail  to  fill  the  seats.  No,  we  will  not  say  exhausted.  She  has  been 
liberal  in  the  extreme.  She  has  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the  entire  community. 
She  has  presented  to  us  such  copious  and  superior  entertainments,  that  we  are 
becoming  a  little  dainty.     A  pause — a  month  or  two,  and  all  will  be  well. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  briefly  the  events  of  the  month.  On  the  1st  of  August 
Mr.  Murdoch  left  for  New  York.  On  the  same  day  Miss  Laura  Keene  left  quietly 
for  Australia,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  community,  particularly  of  her  company 
at  the  (late)  Union  Theater ; — her  name  having  been  announced  on  the  bills  in 
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connection  with  the  play  to  be  performed  the  very  evening  of  the  day  of  her 
departure.  Messrs.  Edwin  Booth  and  Anderson  sailed  on  the  same  ship  with  her. 
The  name  of  the  late  establishment  was  promptly  changed  from  the  Union  The- 
ater to  the  People's  Theater, — the  prices  reduced,  and  the  doors  re-opened  on  the 
5th  August,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Hann  and  Wheatleigh.  Excellent 
plays  have  since  been  brought  out  here  by  the  stock  company. 

Der  Freischutz  has  been  twice  performed  in  German  at  the  Metropolitan,  with 
a  large  and  efficient  orchestra  and  chorus.  On  both  occasions  the  house  was  full. 
And  as  we  close  our  record,  which  extends  from  July  26  to  August  22,  inclusive, 
Mr.  Neafie  commences  an  engagement  at  the  Metropolitan. 

GOSSIP  WITH  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Now  here  is  genuine  feeling.  The  manuscript  was  picked  up  in  the  street 
(doubtless  lost  out  of  some  one's  pocket,)  and  "on  the  whole,"  that  is  to  say, 
nearly — is  so  excessively  dirty,  that  "  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  "  could  not  wash 
this  little  sheet  clean.  But,  then,  the  purity  of  the  meter  and  the  language !  Ah ! 
there's  the  rub !  void. 


Fearing  lest  a  Lemon 
Should  make  our  freendship  gammon, 
I  send  you  theese  effusions, 
Hoping  they  may  save  contusions. 

One  day  you  did  request 

A  drink  of  lemons,  (as  the  best,) 

So  I  did  haste  to  make 

The  beverage  as  you  spake. 

When  done,  it  was  too  sweet, 
Tour  palate's  varying  taste  to  meet; 
Twas  to  be  thrown  away, 
&  for  it  I  would  pay. 


Sax  Francisco,  Nov. 
I  then  devowered  all 
&  to  the  fruit  stand  then  did  call 
The  lemon  to  replace — 
Thus  keep  an  honest  face. 

But  passing  down  the  street, 
A  funeral  I  did  chanc  to  meet; 
Thus  my  attention 
changed  in  its  direction. 

The  lemons  then  forgot 
I  send  you  later  in  this  lot — 
Thinking  reparation 
Softens  irritation. 

Tours,  &c.  ■ 


-  -  -  To  match  the  above,  we  present  the  following  bill,  which  was  rendered 
a  day  or  two  since  to  an  up-town  friend  of  ours,  by  his  butcher.  It  is  a  "  genu- 
ine,"— and  it  is  needless  to  say  the  vender  of  meat  comes  from  the  glorious 
Fatherland  Those  of  our  readers  who  understand  the  pronunciation  of  German 
can  appreciate.  . 

Me. . 

To  . ■ ,  De. 

9,— U  lb.  Stey,  (steak) 3Ti 

5  lb.  Weehl,  (veal) 1  25 

Schin,  (for  soup  we  suppose) 37-J 

Griehns,  (greens) 25 

10,— 41b.  B.  Bost,  (roast  beef) 1  00 

1  Citne,  (kidney) 25 

2  Smels,  (smelts) 25 

2  lb.  Fisch, 20 

14, — 5  lb.  Muten,  (mutton) 1  25 

15,— li  lb.  Parck,  (pork) 3TJ 

2  lbs.  Viehl, 50 

Petetes, 25 

4  Cahl  Flauer,  (cauliflower) 50 

$6  82 

-  -  -  "From  the  Till  of  my  Old  Chest,"  has  been  received,  and  will  appear  at 
an  early  day.  -  -  -  O,  "Axtiquary," — that's  a  little  too  bad.  "We  shall  have 
to  pass  you  over  to  our  friend  "Phoenix."  -  -  -  Now  is  it  possible?  Well, 
it's  too  good  to  be  lost.  "What  does  Clark  mean  by  introducing  the  very  best 
production  of  one  of  the  best  poets  of  "Modern  Athens,"  by  the  following,  viz: 
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*J  Can  anj-  reader  tell  us  who  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines  ?  They  are  replete  with  a 
delicate  fancy,  and  strike  the  ear  as  exceedingly  musical ! " 

Lest  our  cotemporary  in  the  other  metropolis  should  not  he  informed  as  to  the 
paternity  of  the  stanzas  in  question,  we  would  refer  him  to  "  Poems  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes:  London.  0.  Eich  &  Sons,  12  Red  Lyon  Square,  iidcccxlvi," 
page  60,  where  he  will  find  "The  Star  and  the  Water  Lily."  Sometimes  we 
almost  think  that  Clark  has  deliberately  undertaken  to  "  sell "  some  one.  If  he 
has  attempted  to  be  a  little  waggish,  and  if  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
"  disposed  of  cheap,"  all  we  can  say  is — "It's  all  right — and  we  owe  you  one." 

-  -  -  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  latest  style  of  advertising  produced 
in  San  Francisco : 

NOTICE. 

Having  heard  a  rumor  that  Daniel  Tucker,  Esq.,  had  left  this  town  without  paying  me  for  wash- 
ing and  ironing  his  shirt,  I  have  to  inform  the  public  that  the  rumor  is  false  ;  as  when  Mr.  Tucker 
left  town  he  did  not  owe  me  one  cent.  The  report  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  I  had  washed 
and  ironed  for  six  months,  (upwards  of  thirty  dozen  in  all)  foi  a  young  lady  who  left  town  about 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  Tucker,  but  who  paid  me  in  full  before  leaving.    Washing,  $3  per  dozen. 

SUSAN  SUCEEE, 
Clear-Starcher  and  Laundress,  607  Montgomery  Block. 

The  good  taste  of  this  method  of  advertising,  particularly  should  the  name  of 
a  well-known  and  respected  lady  be  introduced,  is  very  obvious,  Of  course  the 
object  of  the  advertiser  is  to  attract  attention,  and  we  should  suppose  that  he 
would  occasionally  succeed  beyond  his  hopes,  by  attracting  the  attention  of  some 
male  relative  of  the  party  thus  rendered  notorious,  who,  armed  with  a  big  stick, 
might  call  to  inquire  how  and  with  whom,  the  rumor  mentioned,  originated. 

-  -  -  Most  of  our  readers  know  or  have  heard  of  D.  Like  a  true  "forty- 
niner,"  he  is  sometimes  addicted  to  gratifying  his  taste  for  the  "creature  com- 
forts "  of  this  life.  Barry  tells  us  the  story.  Although  a  glorious  good  fellow, 
D.  sometimes  suspects,  that  if  he  "  takes  one  or  two  more,"  he  will  begin  to  witness 
various  demoniacal  creations,  accompanied  by  "delirious  triangles,"  and  so  forth: 
a  complaint  for  which  (although  he  has  never  had  it)  he  has  somehow  conceived 
an  especial  horror.  On  one  occasion,  after  he  had  been  imbibing  in  the  style  of 
the  boy  who  took  after  his  grandmother  and  grandfather, — one  of  whom  eat  very 
fast,  while  the  other  eat  a  very  long  time, — D.,  fearful  lest  the  "  triangles  "  shoidd 
seize  him,  and  he  do  some  injury  either  to  himself  or  some  one  else,  called  a  friend 
one  side,  stated  to  him  his  fears,  and  begged,  by  all  that  was  good,  that  he  would 
see  him  safe  to  his  room,  and  not  leave  him  until  he  had  "  tapered  off,"  was 
thoroughly  cured  and  sober  again.  Ned  promised  that  he  would  comply  with 
his  request,  and  the  two  started  towards  D.'s  room.  As  they  sauntered  along, 
arm-in-arm,  up  Sacramento  street,  conversing  about  matters  and  things  in  general, 
they  happened  to  approach  a  very  large  sized  monkey,  which  was  owned  by  one 
of  the  storekeepers  on  that  thoroughfare,  and  which,  chained  to  the  awning-post 
in  front  of  the  door,  was  chattering,  climbing  round  with  his  legs,  tail  and  arms, 
and  putting  himself  into  all  sorts  of  ungainly  positions  in  the  sun.  D.  was  struck 
with  the  remarkable  size  of  the  monkey,  and  stopped  to  admire  him. 

"Ned,"  said  he,  "  what  a  tremendous  monkey  that  is!" 

Ned  was  a  bit  of  a  wag,  and  a  thought  struck  him. 

"0,  come  along,"  said  he,  "don't  be  stopping  there,  making  a  fool  of  yourself." 

"No,  but  Ned,"  said  D.,  hangimr  back,  "did  you  ever  see  such  a  big  monkey?" 
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"0,  now,"  answered  Ned,  coaxingly,  "come,  D.,  come  along  with  me." 

"Hold  on  a  second,  Ned,"  responded  D.,  "  that  is  certainly  the  largest  monkey 
I  ever  saw." 

"  Monkey  ?     "What  are  you  talking  about,  D  ?     There's  no  monkey  there." 

D.  looked  at  Ned  in  utter  astonishment, — then  at  the  monkey, — then  back  to 
Ned  again.     Suddenly  the  idea  struck  him  that  "  it "  was  coming  on. 

"Ned,"  said  he,  a  little  tremulously,  and  in  a  low  voice,  "Ned,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  there's  no  monkey  there  ?"  motioning  with  his  head  towards  the  animal. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Ned,  "  there's  no  monkey  there,  D. ;  now  come  along  with 
me,  let's  walk  up  to  your  room,  and  sit  down  there,  and  be  quiet  a  little  while." 

D.  gave  one  slow,  open-eyed,  bewildered  look  at  the  monkey,  which  had  just 
stretched  himself  into  the  most  ungainly  position  of  all,  then  turned  and  silently 
and  sadly  accompanied  Ned  up  street,  musing  on  the  horrors  of  his  situation. 
-  -  -  Speaking  of  Barry  reminds  us  of  the  following  conundrum,  which  we 
heard  in  that  gathering  house  of  sociability  and  good  fellowship : 

"  "Why  does  a  bow-legged  man  remind  you  of  a  holiday  at  the  South  ? " 

We  gave  it  up,  as  probably  you  do. 

"  Because  (you  see)  the  knee  grows  out." 

Pretty  good,  isn't  it  ?    -     -     -    At  Mrs.  Parker's  Seminary,  on  Clay  street, — one 

of  the  best  schools,  by  the  way,  for  young  ladies  in  the  city, — the  assistant  teacher 

who  has  charge  of  the  writing  and  "  composition "  department,  requested  the 

pupils,  not  long  since,  to  prepare  in  place  of  their  usual  "  compositions,"  original 

letters,  written  as  it  were,  from  some  foreign  land,  to  a  friend  here.     "When  the 

proper  day  rolled  round,  the  letters  were  duly  presented  to  the  instructor.    Some 

of  them  were  dated  from  England,  some  from  France,  some  from  Germany  and 

some  from  Patagonia.      Here  is  one  that  was  handed  in  by  Miss  Isabella  S. 

Nutting,  a  young  lady  who  cannot  be  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.    It  would 

do  credit  to  older  heads  than  hers. 

Rome,  Sunday,  July  27, 1853. 
Dear  Friend  : 

In  my  last  letter,  I  -wrote  you  that  we  thought  of  going  to  Italy ;  and  you  see  by  my  date,  that 
I  am  in  world-renowned  Eome.  The  day  after  we  arrived,  we  had  been  up  in  the  tower  of  the 
Capitol,  and  as  we  were  coming  down,  who  should  I  meet  but  Lizzie  Webb,  one  of  my  California 
school-mates.  She  was  with  her  father ;  and  I  persuaded  him  to  let  her  go  back,  with  us  to  our 
hotel,  and  stay  with  me  while  we  remained  in  Eome ;  and  to  meet  him  in  Venice,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  go  the  next  day  on  business,  and  had  concluded  to  take  Lizzie  with  him ;  but  he  con- 
sented to  let  her  remain  with  us.  As  we  had  lunch  at  twelve ,  and  it  was  nearly  that  hour,  we 
returned  to  our  hotel  to  rest  and  prepare  for  the  masked  ball  in  the  evening; — it  being  the  season 
of  the  Carnival.  On  our  way  home,  Lizzie  informed  me  that  she  had  just  received  letters  from 
Martha  Macondray  and  Susan  Hussey,  two  of  our  schoolmates.  They  were  then  in  Florence  and 
wrote  that  they  should  be  in  Eome  in  a  fornight  from  that  date,  July  first,  and  Lizzie  expected 
them  in  about  a  week.  Martha  is  traveling  with  her  brother  Fred,  and  Susan  is  with  them  as  a 
companion.  They  had  made  quite  a  stay  in  England,  and  had  visited  Scotland,  but  had  not  been 
to  Paris  or  other  cities  of  note,  having  proceeded  direct  to  Italy,  in  order  to  meet  Lizzie  while 
she  was  there. 

About  eight  o'clock  that  evening  we  proceeded  to  the  fancy  ball  It  was  a  private  one,  given 
by  the  Orsini  family,  but  open  to  all  Americans  who  chose  to  go.  When  we  arrived  the  dancing 
had  commenced,  and  the  ball-room  presented  a  beautiful  and  animated  scene.  Nearly  all  wore 
fancy  dresses  and  masks ;  there  were  shepherds  and  sheperdesses,  flower-girls,  fortune-tellers, 
queens,  slaves,  and  almost  every  character  one  could  imagine.  About  12  o'clock  a  splendid  colla- 
tion was  served  in  the  banquet-hall.  This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  rooms  in  the  palace ;  it  is 
extremely  high  and  very  long,  and  is  built  in  the  G-othic  style ;  each  window  is  made  of  stained 
glass,  reaches  to  the  ceiling,  and  forms  a  deep  recess,  separated  from  the  rooms  by  silken  curtains. 
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Over  each  of  these  recesses  is  placed  a  banner  of  some  nation ;  and  there  are  to  be  found  here 
banners  of  every  nation  in  the  world.  Over  the  grand  entrance  of  the  room  the  American  flag 
and  eagle  were  conspicuous.  At  one  end  of  the  supper-table  the  banner  and  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Orsini  family  drooped  gracefully.  I  -will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  supper-table,  but  it  was  laid 
superbly.  The  ball  was  kept  up  till  daylight,  but  we  retired  soon  after  one.  I  hope  I  shall  find 
time  to  visit  the  palace  by  day,  as  they  have  ten  large  rooms  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  nest  day  after  the  ball  we  hired  a  carriage  and  rode  out  to  see  the  Carnival.  On  every  side 
we  were  pelted  by  sugar-plums  and  sugar  eggs  filled  with  various  colored  liquids;  all  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  themselves — from  the  haughtiest  noble  to  the  poorest  beggar.  Carriage  loads  of  ridic- 
ulously dressed  persons  were  passing  every  second.  But  the  evening  of  the  next  day  crowned  the 
whole.  All  had  a  little  light,  and  it  was  their  aim  to  put  out  their  neighbor's  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  their  own  burning.  Tou  would  just  begin  to  think  that  you  were  going  to  keep  your 
light  burning,  when  there  would  come  a  stream  of  water  or  a  puff  of  wind  from  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, and  out  it  would  go.  At  another  time,  a  person  would  ask  you  with  the  utmost  politeness 
and  gravity,  to  allow  him  to  light  his  candle  by  yours ;  and  you,  not  wishing  to  refuse,  yet  not 
certain  whether  he  intended  blowing  it  out  or  not,  would  hesitate,  but  finally  offer  it — when  your 
light  was  gone  in  an  instant. 

The  next  Thursday,  as  we  were  riding  towards  the  river,  we  met  Martha  and  Susan  in  a  coach. 
But  as  we  were  both  riding  rapidly,  we  did  not  recognize  each  other,  till  Lizzie,  who  was  looking 
back,  thought  that  the  trunks  resembled  theirs,  and  we  drove  back  after  them.  It  proved  to  be 
they,  and  we  found  that  they  had  taken  apartments  at  our  hotel.  Last  Monday  we  visited  the 
Vatican,  (the  Pope's  palace.)  In  the  reception  room  there  were  about  two  hundred  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  "  His  Holiness."  A  great  many  of  the  finest  galleries  are  not  opened  at  all ;  and  we 
were  denied  the  privilege  of  a  sight  of  the  many  master-pieces  of  Raphael's  deposited  in  the  Vat- 
ican. The  next  day  we  visited  the  Coliseum.  Tou  probably  know  that  this  was  an  immense 
amphitheater,  constructed  during  Rome's  imperial  greatness,  and  calculated  to  afford  a  view  of 
the  spectacles  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  Most  of  the  walls  have  fallen  to  half  their  hight, 
though  some  retain  their  original  altitude.    ' 

The  same  day  we  visited  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  most  splendid  edifice  I  ever  beheld.  Tou  ascend 
the  steps  and  thus  gain  some  idea  of  its  greatness ;  for  the  church  seems  scarcely  at  all  elevated 
above  the  square ;  but  many  are  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  dome — and  by  the  time  you  have 
reached  the  main  altar,  you  realize  that  earth  has  nothing  to  match  with  St.  Peter's.  "We  ascend- 
ed to  the  dome;  and  at  its  base,  on  the  inside  there  is  a  gallery,  from  which  you  can  look  down  upon 
the  pavement  of  the  church.  One  must  have  steady  nerves  to  lean  over  the  railing  and  look  down 
upon  the  crowd  below,  who  seem  but  a  few  inches  in  hight  Near  the  top  of  the  dome  there  is 
another  gallery,  from  which  you  can  look  down  from  a  still  greater  hight.  The  stairs  which  lead 
to  the  top  of  the  dome  are  winding,  and  enclosed  between  its  internal  and  external  walls.  By  this 
always  ascending  by  a  covered  way,  a  person  of  the  weakest  nerves  can  mount  to  the  top  of  the  dome 
where  a  most  magnificent  prospect  is  seen.  Tou  look  down  upon  Rome  spread  out  at  your  feet, 
and  upon  the  surrounding  country  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
south.  Prom  this  point  many  ascend  to  the  huge  trap  ball.  But  it  was  so  difficult  getting  up 
there,  we  did  not  attempt  it.  In  the  evening  St.  Peter's  was  illuminated.  All  was  dark,  till  at 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  lights  flashed  from  a  hundred  thousand  burners,  and  the  entire  front  of 
the  church  and  dome  up  to  the  spire  was  one  blaze  of  light;  and  there  were  also  fire- works  the. 
same  evening  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  but  we  did  not  see  them.  "We  shall  stay  but  a  short  time 
longer  in  Rome,  and  in  my  next  I  will  write  you  everything  else  of  interest. 

Tours,  &c,       Isabella  S.  Nutting. 

There, — isn't  that  a  sketchy,  well-written  epistle  for  a  little  girl  of  thirteen  ? 
-  -  -  A  ludicrous  scene  occurred  a  short  time  since  on  one  of  our  most  fre- 
quented wharves,  of  which,  perhaps,  you  may  not  have  heard.  It  seems  some 
hirsute  hunter  had  captured  a  huge  grizzly  bear  up  among  the  mountains  some- 
where, and,  intent  upon  "  realizing  "  something  out  of  him,  had  duly  caged  him, 
brought  him  to  the  city  and  placed  him  on  exhibition  in  a  room  opening,  we  will 
say,  upon  Pacific  wharf.  Over  the  door  he  posted  in  conspicuous  letters,  the 
" legend "  (as  Phoenix  would  have  it.)  "Large  Bear — the  largest  ever  caught,— 
Admission  50  cents."  An  unsophisticated,  raw-boned,  long-legged,  lank  Pike 
ounty  man,  fresh  from  the  mines  (excessively  verdant — and  matter  of  fact — and 
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independent,  with-all)  in  shuffling  down  the  street,  read  the  sign  and  thought 
he'd  like  to  look  at  the  "  critter."  So  he  paid  the  admission  fee,  and,  after  satis- 
fying his  curiosity,  went  on  his  way.  The  day  after,  one  of  our  German  fellow  - 
citizens  opened  the  very  next  room  to  that  where  bruin  was  on  exhibition,  and 
posted  over  his  door  a  sign  on  which  was  printed  in  huge  capitals,  "  Lager  Bier." 
Our  Pike  County  friend  sauntered  long-leggedly  down  the  street  soon  afterwards, 
and  was  thunderstruck  when  he  read  the  new  sign.  "  Larger  Bear  ? "  said  he, 
"Larger  Bear? — why,  dog-dern  that  other  feller's  eyes — he  said  his'n  was  the 
largest  bear  ever  ketched — I've  been  swindled!"  and  as  Avrathful  as  Achilles,  he 
made  one  rush  for  bruin's  exhibition  room,  swept  in  like  an  ungainly  thunderbolt, 
regardless  of  admission  fees,  and,  without  one  word,  pummeled  our  worthy 
friend,  the  hunter,  almost  to  death,  and  utterly  "cleaned  him  out."  -  -  - 
"In  the  year  1846,"  writes  "Santa  Cruz,"  under  the  title  of  California  Military 
Tactics,  "  a  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession,  wdio  resides  at  the  present  time  in 
Sacramento  county,  received  a  captain's  commission  from  Commodore  Stockton, 
with  orders  to  organize  a  volunteer  corps.  Yerba  Buena  contained  in  1 846  a 
very  sparse  population,  but  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Capt.  H.,  a  respect- 
able body  of  men  were  induced  to  put  their  names  to  an  instrument  of  writing, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  they  would  agree  to  serve  as  volunteers  during 
the  war,  in  Company  B.  The  Captain  had  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  his 
men  from  other  citizens,  as  they  had  no  uniform.  To  make  a  marked  distinction, 
the  Captain  purchased  a  number  of  bell-crowned  hats,  very  tall  and  ridiculously 
huge  at  the  top.  The  hat  most  generally  in  use  Avas  the  low-crowned,  slouched 
California  hat.  At  a  meeting  of  the  company,  the  new  uniform,  as  it  was  called, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  Some  objections  were  made  to  the  great  hight  of  the 
crown  of  the  hat,  but  as  such  objections  came  from  persons  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  more  bricks  in  their  hat  than  they  could  conveniently  balance, 
they  were  voted  down  by  the  old  and  regular  drinkers,  as  unworthy  of  conside- 
ration. Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  from  the  veterans,  several  of  the  yoimger 
members  in  iniquity,  made  their  appearance  on  parade  in  a  state  bordering  on 
intoxication.  They  were  ordered  to  fall  into  line.  All  obeyed  the  order  but  one, 
a  Mr.  P.,  well  known  to  those  who  lived  here  in  "  forty-six."  Mr.  P.  backed  up 
against  one  of  the  posts  in  front  of  the  house,  before  which  Capt.  H.  had  drawn 
up  his  men.  This  was  in  Kearny  street,  between  Clay  and  "Washington.  "  Fall 
into  ranks ! "  cried  the  Captain.  "  I  could  not  entertain  the  proposition  to  fall," 
said  Mr.  P.,  "  can't  leave  this  post,  sir."  "  Fall  into  the  ranks  ! "  again  cried  the 
Captain  ;  "  if  you  don't,  I  will  take  off  your  head,  sir ! "  "  Take  it  sir,"  said  P., 
"  it  is  at  your  service."  The  Captain  stepped  back,  and  drew  his  sword,  which 
happened  to  be  a  long  dragoon  sword.  "  I  say  once  more,"  cried  the  Captain,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "fall  in!  If  you  don't,  at  the  words  one,  two  and  three,  I 
will  take  off  your  head."  Mr.  P.  remained  immovable.  The  Captain  raised  his 
sword  in  the  face  of  the  whole  company,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  whirled 
it  around  his  head,  pronouncing,  "  one — two,"  and  at  three,  he  cut  the  huge  uni- 
form-hat of  P.  in  two,  just  grazing  the  top  of  his  head.  "  There,  sir,  is  a  specimen 
of  what  I  can  do.  The  next  cut,  off  goes  your  head.  "Will  you  fall  into  the  ranks 
now,  sir  ? "  "  Yes,  sir-r-r-e-e,"  said  P.,  "I  am  perfectly  satisfied."  The  hat  was  cut 
in  two  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a  razor,  and  P.  never  winked  an  eye, 
when  H.  made  the  stroke.  P.  said  that  he  knew  H.  didn't  intend  to  cut  his  head 
off,  but  he  didn't  think  he  would  come  so  infernally  close  to  it."    So  much  for 
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military  discipline  here  in  1846.     -    -    -     It  is  rather  from  the  purpose  of  The 

Pioneer  to  publish  charades,  but  here  is  one  presented  to  us  by  an  esteemed 

A'iend,  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  which  tempts  us  from  our  custom. 

"  When  first  Creation  into  being  sprung, 
And  all  the  li  sons  of  God  "  together  sung, 
My  mighty  influence  on  all  worlds  began, 
Arid  acts  alike  on  matter  and  on  man. 
Yet  reader  thou,  "while  now  these  lines  you  read, 
My  parent  art — and  in  thy  every  deed 
Dost  multiply  my  being. — Tet  'tis  one; 
And  though  I  live  on  earth,  my  home 's  the  sun : 
Each  wave  that  dashes,  and  each  worm  that  moves — 
AH  in  the  skies  above  or  earthly  groves, 
Live  by  my  power ;  and  when  I  cease  to  be 
The  Universe  will  hold  but  only  Three  ! 
I  am  a  unit  and  resistless — still 
May  be  divided ; — -weak,  and  though  I  kill, 
G-ive  life  to  all  that  live ;    Am  always  seen, 
Tet  Stoics  say  that  I  have  never  teen  ! 
A  Cynic  made  me,  though  the  act  was  mine ; 
An  insect  gives  me  life,  although  my  birth 's  divine. 
Light  is  my  child — my  first-born  and  my  best ; 
The  viewless  winds  I  hold  within  my  breast ; — 
And  the  first  act  of  every  babe  new-born, 
And  the  slow  pace  of  every  man  way-worn, 
And  every  tenant  of  the  watery  deep 
"Wake  me  from  slumber — though  I  never  sleep. 
Best  is  my  fatal  foe — my  only  one, — 
I  act  forever,  and  am  never  done ; 
And  when  I  die,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  world 
Will  be  forever  into  ruin  hurled ! 
Without  me  music  never  charms  the  ear — 
Nor  breathes  the  sigh,  nor  falls  the  silent  tear; 
No  cloud  can  roll  along  the  aerial  space 
Without  my  aid — nor  courser  win  a  race ; 
And  earthquake  acting  with  terrific  force, 
The  life-blood  gliding  in  its  dizzy  course, 
Tempest  and  hurricane — all  owe  to  me 
Their  power;  and  when  they  end,  I  cease  to  be. 
The  horrid  enginery  of  war  is  still 
Without  my  aid — and  powerless  to  kill. 
The  fire-forced  ball — so  deadly  in  the  fight — 
And  swift- winged  arrows  owe  to  me  their  flight 
If  fleet  keels  cut  the  gently  yielding  wave, 
Or  waters  curl  above  a  sailor's  grave, 
Or  flowers  up-spring  from  grassy  lawn  or  sod, 
Or  fruits  fall,  when  their  parent  branches  nod, 
I  must  be  present  with  my  wondrous  skill, 
Or  curling  waters,  flowers  and  fruits  stand  still ! 
Solon,-  Descartes,  Spinosa,  (I  could  cite  'em, 
Plato,  and  authors  quite  ad  infinitum, 
To  prove  I've  read  old  writers  and  can  quote,) 
Who  mingled  truth  and  lies  in  all  they  wrote, 
And  poets  too,  in  their  inspired  lays, 
Have  taught  my  nature,  and  have  sung  my  praise : 
Such  is  my  greatness, — and  yet  paltry  Fame 
Has  never  whispered  my  immortal  name ! 

C.  W.  B. 
The  answer  is  "  Motion." 

-  -  -  Our  friend,  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Massett,  better  known  in  the  literary  world, 
perhaps,  as  "  James  Pipes  of  Pipesville,"  continues  his  series  of  letters  from  The 
Levant,  in  this  number.  The  letters  are  to  number  seven  in  all.  -  -  -  The 
poor  Chinese,  whatever  their  opinion  of  themselves  may  be  at  home,  in  the  Cen- 
tral Flowery  Kingdom,  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  an  inferior  race  when  they 
reach  California.  In  common  with  the  other  passers-by,  we  were  very  much 
amused  at  a  scene  that  occurred  on  Sansome  street  a  short  time  since.  A  dozen 
Chinamen  were  wending  their  way  along  quietly,  and,  as  is  their  custom,  in  single 
file,  when  they  were  overhauled  by  a  burly  English  sailor,  who  happened 
to  have  a  little  too  much  ballast  in  the  head.  Jack  rolled  heavily  as  though 
he  were  sailing  before  the  wind,  and  when  he  came  up  with  the  squadron 
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of  the  diamond-eyed  children  of  the  Moon,  he  caught  hold  of  pig-tail  after  pig- 
tail, and  "'warped"  himself  along  just  as  seriously  as  though  it  had  all  been  a 
matter  of  course.  The  coolness  with  which  he  stopped,  now  and  then,  to  expevt. 
torate  a  half  a  pint  from  his  mouthful  of  "  luscious  luxury,"  or  to  hitch  up  his 
trousers, — the  sangfroid  with  which  he  re-commenced  "  warping,"  until  he  had 
"  fetched  ahead  "  of  the  fleet, — and  the  meek,  demure  and  astonished  look  on  the 
faces  of  the  poor  Chinamen,  formed  a  tout  ensemble  inexpressibly  ludicrous.  It 
was  a  case  of  "Lo,  the  poor  Chinaman."  -  -  -  At  a  recent  call  upon  our 
friend  Janes  in  Montgomery  Block,  we  saw  posted  up.  upon  the  wall,  a  view  of 
"  South  Park,"  as  it  will  eftsoons  be.  This  is  one  of  the  most  feasible  enterprises 
attempted  in  San  Francisco,  and  Me.  Geo.  Gordon,  the  projector  of  the  plan, 
deserves  credit  from  every  denizen  of  our  metropolis.  It  is  no  less  an  undertak- 
ing than  the  raising  up  of  a  miniature  Hyde  Park  in  San  Francisco.  The  entire 
block  bounded  by  Brannan,  Bryant,  Second  and  Third  streets,  including  six  "  one 
hundred  vara  lots,"  is  so  laid  off  as  to  contain  a  large  oval  space  in  the  center, 
forming  an  ornamental  park,  with  an  iron  railing  inclosing  trees  and  shubbery — 
'  and  surrounded  by  elegant  mansions  for  the  residence  of  our  more  wealthy  citi- 
zens. Many  of  the  houses,  we  learn,  are  already  contracted  for,  and  quite  a 
number  will  be  erected  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  reason.  We  would 
make  one  suggestion : — Nothing  gives  a  park  or  an  avenue  so  elegant  an  ap- 
pearance as  balconies  at  the  second  and  third  story  windows.  They  relieve 
the  bare,  bald  fronts  of  long  rows  of  houses,  and  give  an  airiness  and  elegance 
to  them,  suggestive  of  laces  and  veils  and  flounces  and  scarfs,  and  what  is  better, 
of  sweet  voices  within.  If,  perchance,  balconies  are  not  suited  to  the  style  of 
architecture — why  then — why — why — change  the  style,  but  give  us  the  balco- 
nies. Doubtless  the  enterprise  will  make  some  of  the  up-town  people  open  their 
eyes,  on  account  of  the  tendency  it  may  possibly  have  to  set  the  current  of  fash- 
ionable life  towards  the  south.  But  in  these  piping  times,  we  don't  know  where 
San  Francisco  is  going,  and  it  isn't  too  late  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  new 
enterprise,  by  starting  a  similar  one  elsewhere.  How  soon  will  it  be  before  we 
shall  hear  the  cry,  as  the  crowds  pour  out  of  the  Metropolitan  late  at  night, 
"  Omnibus,  here — South  Park."  -  -  -  You  that  have  hearts,  set  this  little 
gem  in  your  memories.  It  is  by  Lillian  Mat,  and  we  take  it  out  of  the  columns 
of  the  Hartford  Republican.     It  is  entitled  "  Alice." 


Softly  lying, 

Where  the  sighing 
Of  the  wintry  wind  is  loud; 

She  is  sleeping, 

In  the  keeping 
Of  her  little  snowy  shroud. 

In  her  silent  chamhers  lonely, 
Sits  the  mother  all  the  while, 

Thinking  of  the  eyes  that  only 
Looked  upon  her  but  to  smile. 

Broken  hearted, 

Hope  departed 
From  the  sunlight  of  her  sky — 

For  she  never 

Thought  that  ever 
Aught  so  beautiful  could  die. 


Sunny  tresses, 

That  she  presses 
To  her  broken  heart  to-day— 

Softly,  lightly, 

Daily,  nightly, 
Brightly  ye  were  wont  to  play. 

Oh,  the  mother's  heart  is  breaking  I 
She  can  neither  smile  nor  speak, 

For  the  roses  know  no  waking 
On  her  little  darling's  cheek. 

She  is  straying, 

She  is  playing, 
Where  diviner  breezes  blow — 

She  is  singing, 

To  the  ringing 
Of  the  angel  lyres,  I  know. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  way  in  which  the  man  by  the  name  of  "New,"  who  had 
so  many  children,  got  out  of  his  difficulty  about  giving  them  names  ?  He  had  had 
twelve  male  responsibilities  presented  to  him.     He  had  exhausted  the  vocabulary 
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of  names.  There  was  James  New,  and  "William  New,  and  John  New,  and  Ste- 
phen New,  etc.,  etc.  At  last  he  was  presented  with  the  thirteenth  child.  It  was 
a  boy  again.  What  to  call  him  he  hadn't  the  slightest  idea.  So  at  last  in  utter 
desperation,  to  the  consternation  of  his  wife,  he  named  him  Nothing  New.  The 
next  child  was  a  girl.  Well,  now  there  was  no  difficulty.  But  his  better  half 
insisted  upon  having  the  naming  of  that  child  herself.  Several  months  passed, 
during  which  she  resolutely  kept  the  name  to  herself  At  last,  when  christening 
day  came  round,  she  astonished  her  good  lord  and  the  assembled  company,  by 
naming  the  little  girl  "Something  New."  Almost  equal  that,  to  the  pious  old  lady 
who,  in  response  to  the  clergyman,  when  he  asked  what  he  should  call  her 
infant,  said  "0,  name  him  'Beelzebub,'  or  some  of  them  Bible  names."  -  -  - 
Fair  Plat  is  a  jewel.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  It  is  rather  late  for  us 
to  speak,  but  in  justice  to  a  worthy,  self-sacrificing  man,  we  feel  bound  to  do 
so.  And  we  can  speak  by  the  card,  for  we  were  knowing  to  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  We  were  surprised  some  time  since  upon  reading  an  account  of  the 
dedicatory  ceremonies  that  came  off  at  the  opening  of  the  Bush  street  school 
house,  to  find  that  the  different  speakers,  in  alluding  to  the  origin  of  the  free 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  who 
was,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  the  first  gentleman  that  ever  started  a  free  school 
in  San  Francisco.  His  early  struggles,  his  arduous  labors  for  ten  long  months — the 
noble  and  christian  spirit  he  manifested — his  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
of  the  most  stinging  kind — the  self-sacrificing  disposition,  and  the  determination 
he  evinced  to  adhere  to  the  great  purpose  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  Common 
School  system,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  notwithstanding  the  tempting  sources 
of  wealth  that  were  springing  up  all  around  him  in  1849,  were  utterly  ignored 
by  the  speakers.  Why  this  injustice  ?  It  cannot  but  be  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willey 
and  Mr.  John  H.  Wells  were  not  acquainted  with  the  facts.  In  sooth  we  have 
strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  fault  lay  not  with  them,  but  that  the  injustice 
is  to  be  charged  at  other  doors.  In  December,  1849,  Mr.  Pelton  came  to  us,  and 
stated  his  plans.  We  thought  him  slightly  insane.  But  as  he  thought  that  a 
kind  word  in  the  Pacific  News,  which  journal  we  were  editing  at  the  time,  would 
materially  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  we  cheerfully  extended  to  him  such  aid  as 
lay  in  our  power.  But  we  will  let  another  tell  the  story — who,  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Herald,  writes  as  follows: 

"After  securing  a  shelter  for  his  family  in  that  memorably  inclement  season,  Mr.  Pelton  imme- 
diately commenced  his  preparations  for  opening  a  school.  His  plan  was  favorably  received  by 
many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  make  a  beginning. 
The  trustees  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Washington  Street,  offered  the  gratuitous  use  of  their 
Chapel  for  a  school-room,  which  was  accepted,  and  occupied  for  this  purpose  until  the  June  fire 
of  '51.  This  was,  at  that  time  when  buildings  were  in  great  demand  and  rents  enormously  high, 
a  very  important  acquisition.  After  fitting  it  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  at  his  own  expense, 
he  commenced  the  first  free  common  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  26th  of  December,  1849. 
He  began  and  continued,  through  the  whole  term  of  his  services,  strictly  on  the  free  principle. 
The  beginning  was  humble,  the  first  attendance  being  only  three  scholars.  Very  few  families  had 
then  arrived.  Up  to  the  first  of  April,  1S50,  a  little  more  than  four  months,  130  children  had  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  school,  and  during  this  time  about  two  hundred  dollars  in  donations  had 
been  contributed  for  his  support ;  amounting  to  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  expenses  necessarily 
incurred  before  the  school  commenced,  in  fitting  up  the  house,  etc. 

About  the  first  of  April  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  school,  by  its  being  placed 
under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  city.  The  school  having  so  much  increased  that  an  assist- 
ant was  required,  the  services  of  Mrs.  Pelton  were  rendered  in  that  capacity,  and  were  continued 
until  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pelton  in  the  fall  of  1851.    On  the  29th  of  March,  1850,  the  Ayunta- 
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miento  passed  a  resolution  employing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton  as  teachers,  with  a  salary  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  month ;  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1850,  a  school  ordinance  was  passed,  adopting  it 
as  a  City  Free  School,  and  prescribing  regulations  for  its  management. 

During  the  term  commencing  April  1st,  one.  hundred  and  forty-eight  pupils  were  admitted, 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  In  order  to  show  the  nativity  and  mixed  character  of  the 
school  at  that  early  period,  the  following  is  extracted  from  the  teacher's  report : 

'  BntTH  Places. — Maine,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  2 ;  Vermont,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  4 ;  Ehode  Island, 
3 ;  New  York,  15 ;  New  Jersey,  4 ;  Pennsylvania,  5 ;  Maryland,  3 ;  Ohio,  3 ;  Iowa,  3 ;  Wisconsin, 
3;  Tennessee,  1;  Missouri,  5;  Mississippi,  1 ;  Louisiana,  14;  Arkansas,  6;  Oregon,  1;  California, 
2.  Total  in  the  United  States,  77.  In  England,  5;  Scotland,  4;  Ireland,  5;  Germany,  1;  France, 
1;  Chile,  20;  Peru,  1;  Australia,  20 ;   New  Zealand,  15 ;  Sandwich  Islands,  3.    Total  foreign,  75.' 

The  branches  taught  were  elementary,  which  were  all  that  the  wants  of  the  school  at  that  time 
required,  consisting  mainly  of  reading,  spelling,  •writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history 
and  singing. 

The  school  continued  steadily  to  increase  and  prosper,  having  at  times  nearly  three  hundred 
pupils  on  the  list  of  attendance.  After  the  fire  of  June  22d,  1851,  the  house  requiring  repairs,  the 
school  was  removed  to  the  Methodist  Chapel  on  Powell  Street,  and  soon  again  to  Eev.  Mr.  Hunt's 
Church  on  Jackson  Street — both  of  which  places  were  furnished  rent  free  till  about  the  first  of 
September,  1851,  when  Mr.  Pelton's  services  as  teacher  ceased,  and  the  school  closed.  Up  to  this 
time  more  than  eleven  hundred  scholars  had  received  instruction  in  the  school. 

The  provision  by  the  city  for  Mr.  Pelton's  support  was  at  first  liberal:  but  as  his  school  increas- 
ed, he  was  obliged  to  employ  assistants  in  addition  to  his  wife,  and  paid  them  out  of  his  own  salary. 
These  assistant  teachers  were  employed  by  advice  of  individual  members  of  the  Council,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  be  paid  from  the  city  funds ;  but  his  application  for  relief  failed 
to  pass  the  Board  of  Assistants.  For  more  than  six  months,  during  the  last  of  1850  and  the  first 
of  1851,  these  actual  disbursements  from  his  private  means — taking  into  consideration  loss  by  the 
great  depreciation  of  City  Scrip,  in  which  he  was  always  paid — exceeded  his  salary,  and  caused 
him  very  serious  embarrassment.  The  friends  of  the  school,  however,  eventually,  by  private 
donations,  generously  refunded  him  nearly  enough  to  replace  the  amount  thus  expended.  This 
relief,  however,  did  not  come  in  season  to  save  him  from  being  obliged  to  make  ruinous  sacrifices 
to  support  his  family  and  pay  the  accumulated  debts  of  this  long  term  of  destitution — the  results 
of  which  are  felt  to  the  present  time.  On  the  25th  of  September  following,  soon  after  the  close  of 
Mr.  Pelton's  school,  an  elaborate  Free  Common  School  Ordinance  was  matured  and  adopted  by 
the  Common  Council,  and  at  the  same  time  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  was  made,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  $25,000  previously  ordered  for  school  purposes,  was  constituted  a  School  Fund. 
By  means  of  these  liberal  provisions,  Common  Schools  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  and  placed  on  a  permanent  basis." 

Mr.  Pelton  is  a  Pioneer,  and  should  not  be  forgotten.  -  -  -  A  scene 
occurred  a  few  years  since  at  a  village  near  Newburg,  TS.  Y.,  "which  set  the  good 
folk  of  the  quiet  place  utterly  agog.  The  name  of  the  village  shall  be  nameless. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  major  part  of  its  inhabitants  consisted  of  that  staid,  pious 
sect  of  religionists  called  Quakers.  The  excellent  broad-brimmed  people  were 
not  without  their  delight,  a  huge,  plain,  unpainted  meeting-house,  duly  laid  off 
within  into  two  sections, — the  one,  where  were  the  benches  for  the  Quakeresses, 
the  other,  where  were  those  for  the  Quakers ; — and  containing,  at  the  end  farthest 
from  the  doors,  the  usual  raised  seats  for  the  elders,  male  and  female.  One  Sat- 
urday some  of  the  young  scapegraces  of  the  village  had  caught  a  fox ;  and,  intent 
on  sport,  after  the  meeting-house  was  opened  the  next  morning,  and  before  the 
prim,  unoffending  Friends  had  gathered  for  worship,  they  led  Reynard  along  the 
street,  trailed  him  into  one  door,  all  around  the  interior,  out  at  the  other  door, 
and  so  off.  Soon  afterwards  the  Friends  began  to  gather.  They  had  sat  for  a 
full  hour,  soberly  looking  into  their  laps  and  twirling  their  thumbs, — the  silence 
meanwhile  having  settled  down  like  a  northern  winter, — when  the  young  scoun- 
drels, who  had  a  large  pack  of  hounds,  set  them  loose  and  put  them  upon  the 
trail.     Away  they  went  with  a  yelp — yelp — yelp,  following  the  trail,  with  their 
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noses  to  the  ground ; — and  if  there  is  anything  that  can  get  up  a  racket,  it  is  a 
pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry.  Away  they  went  straight  for  the  meeting-house,  and 
in  they  tumbled,  pell  mell  among  the  quiet,  unoffending  Quakers.  Yelp — yelp 
— yelp — yelp,  resounded  and  echoed  within  the  plain  walls,  and  among  the 
unpainted  benches,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  broad-brims  and  the  drab  bon- 
nets. Yelp — yelp — yelp — yelp,  away  they  went,  following  the  trail  \ip  one 
aisle  and  down  the  other,  and  up  on  the  raised  seats,  and  over,  and  under,  and 
among  the  legs  of  the  astonished  elders,  through  into  and  around  the  female  part  of 
the  house,  and  so  out  at  the  other  door,  their  cries  growing  less  and  less  distinct  in 
the  distance.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  meeting  was  frighted  from  its  propriety 
and  adjourned  with  ill-disguised  indignation.  The  friend  who  tells  us  the  story, 
says  that  the  leader  of  that  hunting  party  was  sent  by  his  "  paternal "  on  a  long 
sea  voyage  to  mend  his  manners.  -  -  -  The  Rev.  Mr.  L.,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York  had  been  troubled  for  a  long 
time  by  an  intractable  choir.  In  fact,  there  is  always  more  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing matters  and  keeping  them  straight  at  that  end  of  the  church,  than  at  the 
other.  It  so  happened,  that  he  was  about  to  exchange  with  a  clergyman  of  con- 
siderable note,  who  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  a  distant  town.  When  the  two 
met,  Mr.  L.  stated  his  difficulties  to  the  stranger,  and  requested  him  to  give  out 
certain  hymns  (naming  them)  at  the  proper  time  during  service.  The  distin- 
guished stranger  promised  to  do  as  requested.  "When  Sunday  came,  the  church 
was  densely  crowded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  desired  to  hear  the 
eloquent  preacher.  At  the  proper  time  he  arose  and  said,  "Let  us  worship 
God  by  singing  the  fifty-fifth  hymn."  There  was  a  great  fumbling  and  turning 
over  of  leaves  in  the  choir,  but  the  organ  didn't  commence  sounding,  and  at  last, 
after  a  pause,  the  leader  of  the  choir  informed  the  clergyman  that  they  could'nt 
sing  that  hymn.  The  clergyman  rose  again.  "  Sing  the  hundred  and  second 
hymn."  Another  long  pause,  and  turning  over  of  leaves, — and,  finally,  "  we  can't 
sing  that  hymn,  sir."  "Ah,"  says  the  clergyman, — "sing  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-first  hymn."  A  third  awkward  pause,  and  at  length  a  voice  from  the 
gallery — "  unfortunately,  sir,  we  can't  sing  that  hymn  either."  "  Let  us  pray," 
was  the  quick  response  from  the  chancel,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  L.,  upon  his  return, 
had  no  more  difficulty  with  his  choir.  -  -  -  We  would  say  to  our  corres- 
pondent, F.  Gr.,  that  we  can't,  for  the  life  of  us,  see  either,  that  there  is  any  par- 
ticular "jumble  "  in  connecting  the  idea  of  listening  to  and  enjoying  a  sublime 
piece  of  music — a  chant,  for  instance — as  rendered  by  an  accomplished  choir, 
with  that  of  joining  in  it  as  a  piece  of  devotion.  But  it  is  a  little  annoying,  what- 
ever the  compliment  may  be,  to  have  one's  criticism  copied  almost  entire — page 
after  page — without  one  word  of  credit.  JV'importe.  -  -  -  Before  us  lies  a 
copy  of  the  California  Farmer,  a  double  sheet,  weekly,  agricultural  paper  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  and  edited  by  the  Messrs.  Warren  &  Son.  In  typographical 
appearance,  we  know  of  no  journal  in  America  that  excels  it; — there  are  few, 
indeed,  that  would  not  suffer  in  comparison.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
sheet,  containing,  weekly,  a  fund  of  valuable  agricultural  and  horticultural  infor- 
mation. Col.  Warren  merits  high  praise  for  his  energy  and  enterprise  in  furnish- 
ing so  excellent  a  medium,  through  which  farmers  may  inform  each  other  of  facts 
arising  from  their  experience, — through  which  information  relative  to  the  climate, 
the  soils,  the  seasons  and  their  effects,  the  most  favorable  seed-time,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  anomalous  facts,  connected  with  agriculture  in  California,  may 
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transpire.  The  journal  should  be  liberally  patronized  by  every  farmer  in  our 
State.  -  -  -  Please  don't  smile  when  you  read  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom 
of  the  143d  page.  "We  really  coiddn't  help  putting  it  in  just  as  it  was  ;  it  was 
too  good  to  be  corrected.  -  -  -  One  word  about  "  California  on  Canvas." 
The  most  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen  this  excellent  collection  of  views. 
Of  course  it  has  its  faults.  To  speak  a  little  technically,  like  all  paintings  of  the 
same  class,  these  are  fearfully  warm  in  color.  But  this  can  be  overlooked.  The 
main  fault  to  be  found  with  them  is,  that  they  all — particularly  those  represent- 
ing the  cities  and  towns  of  our  State  want  "  life," — they  lack  men  — to  say  nothing 
of  women, — living,  driving  men,  apparently  bustling  about  in  the  streets.  Go 
into  any  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  you  will  see  the  stir  of  business  and  energy 
prominent  as  a  main  feature.  But  in  "  California  on  Canvas,"  our  towns  seem  like 
the  villages  of  the  interior  of  New  England,  where  the  blacksmith  is  the  cobbler, 
and  where  the  grocer  sells  yards  of  cotton  and  Dover's  powders ;  while  our  cities 
appear  dwindled  to  towns.  With  regard  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  San 
Francisco  was  taken,  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  it  was  unfortunately  chosen.  In 
other  respects,  "  California  on  Canvas,"  is  accurate  and  excellent.  In  fact,  it  is 
by  far  the  best  series  of  paintings  on  the  same  subject  we  have  seen.  -  -  - 
On  board  of  a  Nantucket  whale  ship  which  was  cruising  several  years  since  on 
the  Pacific,  there  was  a  character  whose  humorous  actions  and  remarks  were 
the  pastime  of  the  entire  ship's  company.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  poet  with-all, 
and  was  besides  afflicted  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  This,  however,  only 
had  a  tendency  to  make  him  the  more  amusing.  One  day,  while  the  ship  was 
running  along  before  a  five-knot  breeze,  the  cook  fell  overboard.  Our  stuttering 
friend  noticed  the  accident,  and  in  the  greatest  trepidation,  rushed  to  the  cabin 
companion-way,  and  thrust  doAvn  his  head  to  give  the  information  to  the  Captain ; 
— "  Ca-Ca-Cap'n-Cap'n,"  said  he,  with  all  sorts  of  contortions  of  face,  "  te-te-te-de- 
de-ph-ph-th-th,"  but  in  his  hurry,  he  could't  articulate  a  single  word  to  save  his 
life.  "Well,  roared  the  Captain,  "if  you  can't  say  it,  sing  it — you  fool!"  "Be- 
be-be-be 

— Overboard  is  Barnabus, 
And  half  a  mile  astern  of  us ! " 

at  last  shouted  he,  and  capered  round  the  deck  like  a  mad  man,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  sailors,  notwithstanding  they  felt  that  a  man  was  overboard 
struggling  for  his  life. 

TO   OTJE   PATRONS. 

Ouk  readers  will  notice  by  the  title-page  of  this  number,  that  Messrs.  Lbcoukt  &  Strong, 
Nos.  Ill  and  113  Montgomery  Street,  have  taken  an  interest  in  The  Pioneer.  The  work 
will  hereafter  be  published  by  that  extensive  Book  Establishment,  and  the  business  affairs  of 
the  Magazine  are  entirely  in  their  hands.  "With  the  exception  of  the  issue  of  January  last 
all  back  numbers  of  The  Pioneeb  will  be  found  at  their  store.  Letters  on  business  should 
be  addressed  to  "  Messrs.  Lecount  &  Strong,  Publishers  of  The  Pioneer,  Box  D.,  San  Fran- 
cisco." All  other  communications  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor,  as  specified  in  the  Pros- 
pectus, to  be  found  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  number. 

Lecotjnt  &  Strong,  Monson  &  Valentine, 

Ferdinand  C.  Ewer,  "W.  H.  J.  Brooks. 

San  Francisco,  August  1,  1854. 
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THE  EVENTFUL  NIGHTS  OF  AUGUST  20TH  AND  21ST. 

BY    F.     C.     EWER. 
[CONCLUDED.] 

I  will  not  say — I  need  not  say — that  for  ns  there  was  no  sleep  that 
night.  As  I  have  remarked  above,  I  staggered,  bewildered,  from  the 
room  into  the  open  air,  where  I  was  followed  by  the  Doctor,  and  Mr. 
H.  Not  a  word  was  uttered.  In  the  awfulness  of  the  occasion  each 
seemed  to  respect  the  other's  feelings.  Great,  silent  waves  of  thought 
had  rolled  upon  us  out  of  profound  Death.  And  the  majesty  of  the 
new  Universe, — from  whose  solemn  depths  a  soul  had  just  now  whis- 
pered to  us, — as  it  pressed  down  and  around  me  with  painful  reality 
and  grandeur,  overwhelmed  and  stupefied  me.  Where  was  the  invisi- 
ble spirit,  upon  whom  its  sublimity  had  just  burst? — the  great 
liquid  eyes,  forth  from  which  he  had  looked  upon  us,  were  glazed  now, 
and  set.  Where  was  the  Soul  ? — could  it  be  here,  standing,  silent, 
at  my  side,  and  gazing  serenely  upon  me  ?  Whence  had  issued  those 
strange  whispers — those  fragments  of  knowledge? — There,  in  the 
room,  were  the  arm  and  the  hand — that  had  traced  the  thoughts — 
relaxed,  and  left  by  us  in  our  bewilderment  outstretched  upon  the 
table.  But  where  was  the  spirit,  that  had  stirred  it — from  without ! 
Where  was  the  spirit  ? — Fled  : — fled  into  those  unknown,  strange 
regions,  whither  we  all  shall  go  ! — Fled  1  Yet  co-existent,  co-knowing, 
co-working  with  us.     I  burned  to  learn  of  the  New  Uxiverse. 

— While  we  stood  in  the  still,  dark  night,  thus  wrapt  in  thought, — 
with  the  stars  looking  down  from  afar, — with  the  invisible  wind  sigh- 
ing around  us — we  knew  not  where, — with  the  great  city  of  the  dead 
before  us,  where  glimmered  faintly  in  the  starlight  the  white  tomb- 
stones of  the  unnumbered  departed, — and  with  the  lowly,  silent  hall 
of  death  behind  us,  whence  another  spirit  had  just  now — lifted  and  sped, 
— as  we  stood  thus  wrapt  in  thought,  a  soft  hand  stole  into  mine,  and 
vol.  n.  25 
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I  felt  upon  my  fingers  the  pressure  of  a  gentle  kiss.  I  looked,  and  it 
was  Jane.  She  was  kneeling  at  my  feet — kneeling  upon  the  damp 
ground,  and  weeping.  In  her  desolation — sweet  child — she  had  left 
the  dead  to  cling  to  the  living.  She  had  silently  singled  me  out  from 
the  rest,  with  an  instinct  that  knows  no  premeditation. 

u  Janie,  my  dear  child,"  said  I,  "let  us  return  to  father." 

I  lifted  her  into  my  arms,  and  she  clasped  her  little  hands  around  my 
neck,  and  laid  her  head  upon  my  breast,  and  wept— wept  bitterly. 
'  I  need  not  say  that  my  own  tears  were  flowing  full  and  fast, — and 
dropping,  and  mingling  with  hers. 

— We  moved  slowly  along  towards  the  silent  room  and,  as  we  entered, 
Mr.  H.  passed  noislessly  to  the  mysterious  bed-side,  and  disposed  the 
body  decently. 

— We  stood  gazing  upon  it  for  a  time  in  silence, — and  then — recol- 
lecting ourselves — consulted  in  a  low  voice  upon  our  position. 

For  us  to  inform  our  acquaintances  with  what  had  passed,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  We  should  have  had  the  town  upon  us  in  an  hour. 
We  had  received  no  instructions,— but  the  sentence,  "  I  will  tell  you 
more  to-morrow  night,"  clearly  indicated  what  was  expected  from  us. 
At  last,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  H.  should  remain  with  the  body 
during  the  day,  (it  was  now  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,)  while 
the  Doctor  and  myself  should  return  to  our  respective  duties  in  the  city. 
To  prevent  inquiry,  it  was  thought  best  that  Jane  should  stay  with 
Mr.  H.  xlnd  we  agreed  to  meet  here  to-night — or  rather,  last  night, 
(for  it  is  now  nearly  daylight  of  the  22d,)  at  eight  o'clock,  punctu- 
ally. The  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  Doctor  and  myself  took 
our  silent  way  across  the  hills  toward  the  city,  while  Mr.  H.  bowed 
farewell  to  us  from  the  door,  with  little  Janie  in  his  arms  looking  tear- 
fully after  us. 

— O,  the  long,  weary  hours,  that  dragged,  leaden-footed,  until  night! 
It  seemed  to  me  that  sunset  would  never  come.  Need  I  say  that  the 
Doctor  and  myself,  although  we  separated  at  six  in  the  morning, 
could  not  remain  apart  ?  The  imperative  call  of  duty  summoned  me 
at  ten  to  my  desk  in  the  Custom  House  ;  and  when  I  went  in,  I  found 
him  there  waiting  for  me.  Our  eyes  met, — but  not  one  allusion  was 
made  to  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  night.  Each  felt  intensely 
the  other's  knowledge.  A  mysterious  spell  bound  us  together.  I 
dared  not  have  him  stay,  lest  remark  should  be  excited  ;  and  yet  I 
could  not  bear  to  have  him  leave.  And  so — he  lingered,  all  day. 
Now  and  then  we  would  steal  a  word  together.  But,  Oh,  need  I  say, 
what  an  effort  it  caused  me  to  attend  to  the  details  of  my  desk,  and 
to  talk  cheerfully  and  carelessly  of  the  trivial  events  of  the  morning? 
— 0,  so  trivial,  they  seemed  to  me,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great 
event,  that  had  towered  about  me  in  a  night  !  — No, — I  will  pass  all 
this.  Suffice  it  to  say,  evening  came.  And  at  half-past  seven  we 
were  at  the  threshold  of  the  darkened  chamber.  I  entered — with 
Janie  in  my  arms  ; — for  she  had  watched  for  us  from  the  edge  of  the 
window-curtain,  and  had  run  out  to  meet  us,  chiding  me  sweetly  and 
artlessly  for  my  long  delay. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  more  neatness  in  the  arrangement  of 
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the  simple  furniture  of  the  room,  everything  was  as  we  had  left  it, 
even  to  the  small  pine  table  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

— Well,  the  momentous  hour  had  arrived.  The  solemn  arcana  of 
Hereafter  were  to  transpire.  I  know  not  why,  but  we  hesitated  at 
meeting  the  great  intelligence,  and  we  lingered  in  conversation  at  least 
an  hour,  before  we  prepared  to  receive  those  communications,  which 
we  knew  were  in  store  for  us.  We  re-read  those  we  had  already  re- 
ceived : 

"Mr.  Lane  shall  hold  a  conversation  with  you  prior  to,  during,  and  after 
death, — in  which  he  will  give  you  his  experience  of  death,  mid  the  facts  and  scenes, 
so  to  speak,  to  which  he  first  awakes,  after  the  heart  shall  cease  to  beat." 

He  had  only  given  us  a  part  of  his  experience  of  death,  and  to- 
night, then,  he  would  finish  the  recounting  of  his  solemn,  solitary  pas- 
sage through  the  shadowy  valley,  and  open  to  our  view,  in  language, 
the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  New  Universe.  Where  was  this 
Universe  ?  What  manner  of  beings  were  the  spirits  ?  What  was 
their  form, — their  destiny  ?  Did  they  increase  in  knowledge  ?  That 
must  be  so,  for  the  soul  had  declared  it.  How  then  was  the  paradox 
to  be  explained,  of  a  spirit  living  on  forever, — forever  increasing  in 
knowledge, — forever — forever — and  yet  never  equalling  the  change- 
less God ! 

— At  length  we  took  our  seats  around  the  table  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  and  placed  our  hands  upon  it.  For  fifteen  minutes  we  remained 
in  silent  expectation,  but  received  no  manifestations  of  the  spirit's 
presence.  This  was  strange.  It  was,  however,  suggested,  that  Mr. 
Lane's  hand  was  not  upon  the  table  ;  and  that  possibly  this  might 
be  the  reason  of  our  want  of  success.  But  the  body  had  become 
stiff,  and  the  hand,  when  outstretched,  slowly  arose  from  the  table, 
and  returned  to  its  place  upon  the  breast.  We  then  held  it  down; 
and  soon  found  that  the  Odic  fluid  (if  fluid  it  be)  was  penetrating  it; 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  arm  and  hand  were  becoming  limber.  An- 
other fifteen  minutes  elapsed  without  result.  The  table  neither  tipped, 
nor  manifested  any  disposition  to  slide,  or  even  stir.  The  only  indica- 
tion we  had  received  thus  far  was  a  single  rap,  which  startled  us  by 
its  loudness  and  brevity.  Finally,  in  the  silence  of  almost  hopeless 
expectation,  and  as  a  last  resort,  I  resumed  the  pencil,  and,  without 
saying  anything  to  my  friends,  lifted  the  dead  hand,  placed  it  around 
my  own  in  the  position  it  had  assumed  of  itself  last  night,  and  held  it 
there  to  keep  it  from  dropping  off.  Another  anxious  pause  ensued, 
when,  what  was  my  delight,  at  feeling  the  cold  fore-finger  pressing 
gently,  but  very  perceptibly  upon  the  back  of  my  hand.  I  ejacula- 
ted with  almost  profane  gleefulness — 

"  It  is  clutching  me  ! " 

"  Hark  ! "  said  the  Doctor  quickly,  while  both  leaned  forward  with 
painful  anxiety  for  the  result. 

Slowly  the  middle  finger  commenced  to  press  clown.  Then  the 
third  finger.  Then  the  little  finger. — And  at  last,  the  spell  of  death 
seemed'  to  break,  for  the  arm  violently  stiffened,  and  the  whole  hand 
grasped  mine  with  a  suddenness  that  startled  us,  notwithstanding  we 
were  so  anxiously  hoping  for  some  such  result. 
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We  breathed  freely  again.  And  I  could  not  but  contrast  our  feel- 
ings of  placid  joy,  with  those  of  terror  which  filled  us  last  night, 
when  first  we  beheld  the  hand  and  arm  rising  mysteriously  from  the 
table. 

But,  if  the  reader  is  as  anxious  to  learn  the  tenor  of  the  communi- 
cations, as  were  we  to  procure  them,  he  will  wish  me  to  come  to  them 
without  more  delay.  In  short,  I  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  my 
task,  for  I  have  been  writing  since  two  this  morning,  and  the  dawn 
has  already  broken. 

To  proceed  then  : — My  first  question  was,  "  Are  you  happy  ? " 

— No  response. 

Question,  again.     "Are  you  happy?" 

After  a  pause — 

RESPONSE. 

"  That  is  a  singular  interrogatory  for  this  occasion, — and  one,  for 
obvious  reasons,  I  am  not  able  to  answer," 

QUESTION. 

"  "Why  are  you  not  able  to  satisfy  your  friends  on  so  important  a 
point  ?  " 

RESPONSE. 

"  If  those  who  are  happy  could  communicate  the  fact  to  their 
friends, — those  who  are  unhappy  could  do  the  same."     • 
— "  But  I  do  not  see  the  point,"  said  I. 

RESPONSE. 

"  Silence  is  the  best  answer." 

QUESTION. 

"  Perhaps  if  I  put  the  question  in  an  abstract  form,  the  difficulty 
will  be  removed.     Is  there  happiness  and  misery  in  your  Universe  ?" 

— No  response. 

— After  a  pause,  Mr.  H.  remarked  as  follows  : — viz-:  "  But  I  am 
anxious  to  have  you  finish  your  experience  of  death.  You  told  us 
last  night  that  you  found  yourself  repeating  the  words — '  Forms,  Mo- 
tion, Harmony,  The  Arch/  etc.  And  that  you  would  tell  us  more 
to-night." 

RESPONSE. 

"While  moving  in  the  midst  of  your  Universe,  I  had  been  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  particularities.  Numberless  individuals  and  species 
were  around  me.  I  saw  not  that  which  underlay  and  ran  up  through 
all  things. 

Motion — in  all  its  infinite  varieties — is  sublime.  Whether  I  watch 
it  flitting  in  the  butterfly,  curling  gracefully  in  the  rising  smoke,  or 
darting  in  the  lightning, — whether  I  contemplate  it  in  the  majestically 
wheeling  worlds, — or  grasp  it  with  far-reaching  conception  in  the 
slow  decay  of  an  abbey  ruin, — it  is  the  same,  mysterious  condition  of 
nature.     The  boy  passes  into  the  man.     It  is  motion.     Nations  rise 
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and  sink.  It  is  motion.  'Rest' is  a  relative  word.  As  the  word 
ghost  sprang  from  man's  fear,  and  expresses  something  which  never 
had  existence,  so  does  the  word  '  rest '  spring  from  man's  egotism 
and  expresses  what  never  had  existence.  That  which  moves  faster 
than  man's  knowledge  is  as  much  rest  to  man  as  that  which  moves 
slower,  and  that  which  moves  without  his  knowledge  is  as  much  rest 
as  either.  The  landscape  appears  at  rest,  while  silently  grow  the  trees, 
fabricating  their  slender  tissues  from  the  earths,  the  air  and  the  water 
with  magic  fingers  ; — slowly,  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  unheard  by  mor- 
tal ear,  are  the  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  of  nature  tapping  at 
the  life-essence  of  the  rocks  and  strata  ; — shine  on  the  stars  in  the 
heavens  unseen  by  you, — move  on  the  worlds  of  the  Universe  unfelt, — 
flows  on  the  eternal  circle  of  vapor,  clouds  and  the  rain-storm.  So, 
could  you  enter  more  minutely  into  nature,  would  you  find  that  all  is 
motion.  Rest  is  not  life.  Rest  is  death — is  non-existence.  And  your 
Universe  lives.  It  is  all  working — working — God  cannot  rest ! — Rest 
means  that  thou  movest  faster  than  some  things,  and  slower  than 
others.  Motion  is  not  merely  a  fact  in  your  Universe,  here  and  there. 
It  is  a  condition  pervading  your  entire  Universe,  running  clown  to 
every — even  the  minutest  part.  Motion  underlies  and  runs  up  through 
all  things. 

Your  Universe  exists  by  entering  into  forms.  In  its  present  phase 
it  has  entered  as  a  whole  into  the  form  of  revolving  suns  and  earths, 
with  all  the  forms  that  on  and  in  them  are.  All  things  around  you 
are  in  forms. — Forms — Moving. 

Come  now  to  the  '  Arch.'  How  do  the  forms  of  your  Universe 
move  ?  The  seed  drops  into  the  ground.  The  plant  springs  up. 
Watch  the  arching  of  the  flower.  First  the  tender  embryo  upon  the 
stem— the  unshaped  silky  chaos.  This  is  soon  a  bud.  The  bud  swells. 
It  bursts.  The  ripe  flower  opens  to  the  full  its  fragrant  form,  and  the 
sunbeams  come  there,  and  nestle  in  the  warm  beauty.  The  maturity 
is  on.  The  key-stone  is  reached.  But  not  one  instant  does  the  mo- 
tion stop.  Less  and  less  grows  the  fragrance.  Duller  and  duller  is 
the  blushing  white — the  yellow — the  crimson; — petal  and  sepal  and 
stamen  and  pistil  drop  away; — and  what  was  a  flower — is  nothing. 
And  what  of  the  plant  !  Certain  particles  have  married  into  that 
form.  But  in  the  course  of  the  months,  or  the  years,  or  the  centuries, 
the  form  dissolves  and  disappears.  The  particles  are  eternal.  But 
the  form  is  no  more.  The  arching  of  the  flower  is  typical  of  that 
of  every  form,  and  all  the  arching  forms  make  up  your  Universe.  All 
forms  come  into  being — pass,  however  slowly,  however  rapidly,  up  to 
maturity, — and  so — however  slowly,  however  rapidly,  down  to  disso- 
lution. Where  is  Hundred  Gated  Thebes  ?  The  small  makes  up  the 
great.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  autumn  leaf,  that  flits  across 
your  pathway,  and  to  the  dying  girl.  The  great  Motion,  which  per- 
vades your  Universe,  is  its  flowering  to  culmination.  And  hearken. 
When  it  shall  have  reached  its  acme,  it  will  descend  along  a  bright 
pathway,  and,  entering  into,  be  lost  in  another  grand  form,  into  which 
it  will  expand.     Forms — Moving — in  Arches. 

Why  wonder  at  the  fitness  of  things  ?     The  horse's  head  and  neck 
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are  just  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  ground,  and  crop  the 
grass  which  is  his  food.  And  you  lift  your  eyes,  and  admire  the  har- 
mony, and  say  it  was  so  designed.  Designing  is  a  process  of  mind, 
requiring  more  or  less  time,  and  arguing  imperfection.  Forget  the 
great  man,  who  is  thy  God.  God  weigheth  not,  nor  doth  he  consider. 
God  resteth  not,  but  liveth  out  his  nature  of  necessity.  For  he  can- 
not be  any  one  else,  as  a  square  cannot  be  a  circle.  Men  wonder  at 
the  fitness  of  the  horse's  head  and  neck  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  used.  They  do  not  consider  that  were  his  neck  and  head  too 
short  to  reach  his  food,  the  whole  race  of  horses  would  die.  Discord 
would  defeat  itself.  And  they  are  astonished,  because  they  discover 
only  a  part  of  the  harmony  of  Nature.  Harmony  prevails  every- 
where from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  pervades  your  Universe. — 
Forms — Moving — -Harmoniously — in  Arches. 

There  is  action  and  reaction  around  you.  Who  was  he  that  said 
■  Each  grain  of  sand  is  the  center  of  all  things '  ?  This  is  truth. 
Each  form  acts  upon  every  other,  and  is  reacted  upon,  in  turn,  by 
every  other.  Mind,  even,  works  upon  your  Universe.  Your  Universe 
works  upon  mind.  Connected — Forms — Moving — Harmoniously — 
in  Arches. 

Beauty  is  universal.  To  the  mind  of  man  a  part  is  free.  The  rest 
is  latent.  This,  too,  is  well.  For  mind  must  build,  first  a  hut — then  a 
house — then  a  temple.  Mind  upon  earth  must  search  out  beauty — 
must  be  educated  for  higher  works  in  the  Future.  God  is  not  discord- 
ant ; — so  is  He  all  beautiful. — Connected — and  Beautiful  Forms — 
Moving — Harmoniously — in  Arches. 

Therefore  is  your  Universe  not  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  disjointed 
parts.  It  is  a  homogeneity.  It  is  distinct  and  different  from  our 
Universe. 

Rise  now  for  a  moment  to  a  contemplation  of  Deity.  To  gain  a 
conception  of  Him,  conceive  of  any  form  around  you — a  golden  gob- 
let. It  has  certain  qualities — color — hardness — extension — weight — 
by  which  you  know  it. — So  has  God  essential  qualities,  which  consti- 
tute Him  the  being  He  is.  He  is  an  infinite  being — therefore  are 
each  of  his  qualities  infinite.  Your  Universe  is  the  expression  of  one 
of  those  qualities.  Mine,  of  another.  Both  are,  therefore,  infinite  ; 
— infinite  in  extent,- — infinite  in  duration,  from  the  past  and  into  the 
future.  But  as  God,  too,  is  an  infinite  being,  He  has  not  a  finite  num- 
ber of  qualities,  as  has  the  golden  goblet ;  but  an  infinite  number  of 
qualities,  each  of  which  expresses  itself  in  an  infinite  Universe.  The 
soul  has  within  itself  a  germ  of  every  universe,  and  it  sinketh  on  ever 
from  one  to  another.  The  Universes  are  infinite  in  number,  therefore 
is  the  soul  everlasting ;— ever  growing  in  knowledge,  yet  never  ex- 
hausting that  through  which  it  passes.  For  it  would  require  an  infin- 
ity of  years  to  exhaust  the  secrets  of  one  single  infinite  Universe,  how 
much  more  then  to  exhaust  those  of  an  infinite  number  of  Universes, 
each  of  which  is  infinite  in  itself !  Glorious  art  thou,  0  man,  the 
everlasting  !  Glorious  art  thou,  0  man,  that  ever  sinketh  through 
the  Universes. Glorious  art  thou,  0  infinitely  greater — Exhaust- 
less  God  ! 
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Thus  then  do  I  describe  to  you  your  Universe. 

Connected  and  Beautiful  Forms 

Moving  Harmoniously  in  Arches    through  all 

Eternity." 

This  extraordinary  communication  was  followed  by  a  long,  thought- 
ful pause  on  our  part.  What  subjects  for  contemplation  did  it  not 
open  up  ! — the  connection  between  Universe  and  Universe  ; — the 
connection  between  God  and  His  Universes  : — the  meaning  of  death: 
— its  necessity,  as  a  link,  between  Universe  and  Universe,  etc.  At 
length  I  broke  the  silence  by  the  following  remark  :  viz  :  "  But  in  all 
this — for  which  we  are  truly  grateful  to  you — you  have  not  given  us 
what  we  so  anxiously  wait  for — to  wit :  the  remainder  of  your  expe- 
rience of  Death.  What  of  the  Arch  in  which  you  found  yourself  ? 
And  what  species  of  place  is  the  JN"ew  Universe,  into  which  the  soul 
passes  at  death  ?  " 

RESPONSE. 

"  The  spirit  frees  itself  from  the  cloudy  arch  by  reasoning  and  test- 
ing. It  finds  itself  alone.  The  solitude  is  oppressive.  At  first  it 
knows  not  what  manner  of  being  it  is.  It  struggles,  in  the  solitude, 
to  bring  into  existence  something  besides  itself,  that  it  may  not  be 
alone.  But  tell  those  that  shall  die,  to  pause  patiently,  until  death 
thoroughly  sets  in.  Each  soul  will  then  involuntary  test  itself.  At 
first,  it  supposes  that  all  its  faculties  were  suited  to  its  condition  and 
surroundings  upon  the  earth  alone.  Its  eyes  and  ears,  with  their  cor- 
responding mental  faculties,  seemed  fitted  alone  to  enable  it  to  act  in 
the  world.  Love  bound  it  to  its  fellows.  Sublimity  and  ideality  en- 
abled it  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature.  But  it  knows 
that  it  has  dropped  Nature.  What  use  then  for  these  mental  facul- 
ties ?  for  benevolence,  since  the  sick  and  suffering  and  needy  are  left 
behind  :  for  its  moral  faculties,  since  mankind  is  gone  :  yes,  even  for 
its  pious  faculties,  for  it  finds  no  God.  Thus  does  it  eliminate  itself 
from  every  condition  of  earth.  But  forthwith  I  realized  that  I  was 
reasoning. — I  recognized  the  action  of  selfish  faculties  ;  for  I  was 
alone,  and  yearned  for  companionship. — I  remembered  that  I  had 
been  .observing  the  long  archway,  with  its  gentle  wavering,  its  form, 
its  vast  length,  its  soft,  variegated  opal  colors.  I  realized  that  I  was 
appreciating  the  surpassing  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  this  my  pas- 
sage. I  noticed  that  I  was  remembering  ; — and  when  I  reached  where 
I  now  am,  I  knew  within  myself  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge, — I 
was  charmed  with  the  new  scenes  around  me, — I  found  new  compan- 
ions to  love, — new  grandeurs  to  enjoy, — new  duties  before  me, — new 
works  to  accomplish.  I  see  no  God.  But  I  know  that  He  exists. 
Thus  did  I  learn  myself,  discovering  that  I  still  possessed  all  the  men- 
tal faculties  I  had  on  earth." 

question. 

"  And  when  you  looked  around  you,  will  you  tell  us  what  species 
of  place  you  found  yourself  in  ?  " 

RESPONSE. 

"  There  is  no  '  passage'  with  me,  as  you  move  on  earth.     There  is 
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no  '  place,'  as  you  speak  of  '  locality  ?  on  earth.  There  is  no  '  form,' 
as  you  speak  of  shape  on  earth.  The  archway  of  death  was  but  a 
condition  in  which  I  remained  while  testing  myself,  and  becoming  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  my  present  state.  Our  condition  here  is  such, 
that  that  by  which  each  soul  seems  surrounded,  is  an  out-creation 
from  itself.  When  you  are  in  a  grove,  the  grove  actually  exists  ; 
and  would  exist  were  you  not  there.  Not  so  here.  We  cannot  speak 
of  '  locality,'  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  life  :  and  therein  con- 
sists the  difficulty  of  making  you  comprehend  our  condition.  But 
that,  here,  which  is  analogous  to  your  '  locality,'  I  must  express  by 
using  your  word.  The  locality,  in  which  is  each  soul  from  time  to 
time,  does  not  exist  outside  of  itself,  as,  for  instance,  does  your  grove, 
or  street,  or  habitation  ;  but  it  is  an  out-creation  of  the  soul  itself ; 
and  I  appear  to  live  in  the  midst  of  my  out-creations, — they  are  all 
in  effect  as  actual  to  me,  as  are  your  surroundings  to  you." 

"  But  this  being  the  condition  of  affairs,"  remarked  I,  after  a  pause, 
"  your  Universe  must  be  very  heterogeneous  in  appearance." 

RESPONSE. 

"Beware  of  materialism, — for  its  hand-maiden  is  atheism.  The 
landscapes  of  earth  '  appear '  to  the  vision — and  the  dark  blue  vault 
of  the  heavens  with  its  stars  !  I  comprehend  your  difficulty,  however, 
and  will  explain  as  best  I  may. 

— True, — each  soul  lives  in  the  midst  of  its  out-creations  ;  and 
you  might  suppose  our  Universe  heterogeneous  in  its  character.  But 
consider  the  various  localities  of  earth,  how  they  differ  from  each 
other.  Where  is  there  similarity  between  a  room  and  a  river  flowing 
between  its  leafy  banks  ? — Bear  in  memory,  that  no  two  persons  on 
earth  can  occupy,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  space,  and  witness  their 
surroundings  from  precisely  the  same  angles,  else  would  they  be  one 
person.  So,  no  two  souls  live  in  the  same  out-creations,  else  would 
they  be  one  soul.  But,  as  all  the  different  spirits — which,  with  their 
ever-varying,  ingenious  and  beautiful  out-creations,  compose  this  Uni- 
verse— have,  nevertheless,  that  something  in  common,  which  throws 
them  together  into  the  one  class  '  souls,' — our  Universe  has  a  general 
effect  of  unity  in  itself,  analogous  to  that  unity  which  is  possessed  by 
the  Universe  you  have  not  yet  left. 

Motion  pervades  this  Universe  also.  All  the  souls  are  continual- 
ly varying  their  out-creations.  Therefore  is  it  like  a  vast  kaleidoscope 
— heaving  itself  into  new,  grand  forms  of  beauty,  forever  and  ever  ! 

Thus  can  I  dimly  only  tell  you  of  that  to  which  I  awoke." 

QUESTION. 

"  But  how  can  your  Universe  be  infinite, — when  the  number  of 
spirits  who  have  left  earth  is  finite  ? " 

RESPONSE. 

"  Look  into  thy  heavens.  Thou  beholdest  but  a  thousand  of  the 
infinite  lights  ! " 

"  But  where  are  you  ?"  asked  I. 
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RESPONSE. 

"  Is  color  above  extension  ?  Is  weight  above,  or  beneath,  or  even 
among  color  ?  And  yet  each  is  different  from  the  other,  while  all  are 
qualities  of  the  same  golden  goblet.  Neither  can  I  say,  that  we  are 
above,  or  beneath,  or  even  among  your  Universe  : — and  yet  each 
Universe — yours  and  mine — is  a  part  of  God." 

—  Well,  we  were  at  length  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  general 
character  of  the  abode  of  the  departed,  and  our  conversation  about 
it  was  long  and  rambling.  I  will  not  detail  what  we  said,  as  no  notes 
were  taken  of  it,  but  will  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflections. 

At  length  I  asked  the  spirit,  if  he  could  give  us  any  information 
in  relation  to  the  appearance  of  the  soul ; — its  form,  its  structure. 

RESPONSE. 

"  Mankind  are  wrong.  The  earth  and  their  senses  clog  them. — 
Every  man,  when  he  thinks  of  a  spirit,  attains  to  a  conception  of  it  by 
passing  through  an  unnoticed,  subtle  series  of  rapid  steps.  He  thinks 
of  some  material  object  ; — water  ; — he  passes  thence  to  steam  ; — 
thence  to  air,  and,  finally,  by  a  further  etherealization,  he  reaches  a 
conception  of  spirit.  This  unremembered,  but  invariable  process 
leads  inevitably  to  a  conception,  tinged  with  materiality.  To  gain  an 
idea  of  spirit,  think  of  a  single  thought.  It  has  no  shape  ; — it  occu- 
pies no  space  ; — and  yet  it  is  distinct  and  different  from  every  other 
thought.  Pass  thence  to  a  spirit ; — which  has  no  shape — which  oc- 
cupies no  space,  and  yet  is  distinct  and  different  from  every  other 
spirit.  A  tree  is  a  material  unit — non-self-conscious.  A  thought  is  a 
spiritual  unit — non-self-conscious.  A  soul  is  a  spiritual  unit — self- 
conscious." 

This  was  a  new  process — to  me  a  simple  and  reasonable  one — and 
I  wondered  that  it  had  not  struck  me  before. 

QUESTION. 

"Do  the  relationships  of  earth — the  friendships — the  filial  loves 
last  beyond  the  grave  ? " 
— No  response. 
— "  Have  you  friendships  in  the  other  world  ?  " 


"  By  how  much  the  better  was  the  spirit  at  death,  by  so  much  the 
more  lovely  are  his  out-creations  as  he  sweeps  hither-among.  Thus 
there  are  grades  among  us,  as  there  are  among  you.  Thus  there  are 
similarities  and  dissimilarities  of  disposition.  Free  intercourse  exists 
among  the  souls.  Free-will.  Thus  are  there  opportunities  for  ad- 
vance and  improvement,  or  for  the  reverse.  Could  you  pass  to  a  con- 
templation of  the  other  Universes — which  do  exist,  although  I  see 
them  not — then  would  you  feel  how  important  is  improvement  at  every 
step.  Awaken  to  a  conception  of  a  life  forever  !  For  each  Universe 
which  the  soul  has  passed  through  is  lost  to  it  forever  with  all  'the 
means  of  advance  contained  therein.  And,  as  capacity  for  enjoyment 
vol.  ii.  26 
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widens  and  deepens  the  farther  we  sink  along  the  Universes,  so  does 
the  disadvantage  of  a  single  unimproved  Universe,  in  the  past  increase 
in  awful,  irremediable  proportion,  the  farther  we  advance  through  the 
future.  An  unimproved  Universe  is  a  clog  forever  !  Beware,  be- 
ware, 0,  beware  !  Act  purely, — speak  purely, — but,  above  all,  think 
purely  and  with  dignity.  For  in  two  Universes,  at  least,  selfishness  is 
the  main-spring  of  the  spirit's  life." 

QUESTION. 

"  But  how  do  you  converse,  having  left  the  organs  of  articulation 
upon  earth  ?  " 

RESPONSE. 

"  As  it  is  with  you,  neither  can  soul  here  pierce  the  depth  of  soul. 
Each  recognizes  the  other's  out-creations,  but  can  not  pass  within  them 
into  the  motives  and  thoughts  of  the  soul  with  which  he  is  communi- 
cating. The  conversation  of  the  pure  in  heart  on  earth  is  truthful  ; — 
that  of  the  vast  intellect  embodies  great  thoughts  ;  the  words  of  the 
vile  are  either  vile  or  deceitful.  Thus  is  it  here.  Our  out-creations 
each  arranges  at  will.  The  noble,  the  great,  the  improved,  can  and 
do  naturally  surround  themselves  with  corresponding  out-creations. 
They  bear  an  influence  among  us.  There  are  souls  that  originate, 
and  souls  that  copy.  And  truth  and  deceit  is  mingled  here  as  it  is 
with  you.  You  can  judge  of  a  man's  motives  notwithstanding  his  re- 
marks ; — we  can  judge  of  a  soul's  motives  notwithstanding  his  out- 
creations.  Thus,  as  it  were,  do  we  communicate  with  each  other, — 
originating  and  improving — or  retrograding,  as  do  you  on  earth. 
Death  will  necessarily  make  no  one  happy  ; — free  no  one  from  cares  ; 
— release  no  one  from  labors.  Our  condition  is  no  happier  than 
yours.  Not  only  does  the  individual  have  duties  to  perform  here, — 
as  you  suppose, — for  which  he  should  prepare  himself  on  earth  by 
purity  and  a  strengthening  of  the  mind,  but  races  have  also  grand 
works  to  perform." 

QUESTION. 

"  Must  the  souls  advance  to  a  definite  point  of  perfection  before 
they  can  pass  from  your  Universe  to  the  next  ?  " 

RESPONSE. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  this,  when  it  is  not  so  with  you  ?" 
"  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  fact,"  said  I. 

RESPONSE. 

"  No  soul  knoweth  when  it  shall  be  summoned  away — we  know  not 
whither.  Our  out-creations  are  to  us  here,  as  are  your  bodies  on 
Earth.  When  the  soul  is  no  longer  able  to  surround  itself  with  out- 
creations,  it  becomes  unfit  for  duties  in  this  Universe  ;  it  cannot  act 
among  us,  any  more  than  can  a  corpse  among  you.  And  the  soul — 
the  '  me,'  when  its  out-creations  die  from  around  it,  remains  for  an 
instant  a  torpid  entity,  and  vanishes,  ere  we  can  think, — we  know  not 
whither. —  This  is  Death  with  us." 
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QUESTION. 

"Do  the  friendships  of  earth  continue  beyond  death?" 


"  Lift  yourself  to  a  contemplation  of  an  Eternal  Existence,  and 
think  of  the  fleeting  friendships  of  earth  and  their  uses.  Is  not  the 
useless  cast  away  ?  " 

"  It  is  sad  to  think  of  parting  forever  from  a  loved  mother  or  sis- 
ter," said  I, — "  It  is  sad  to  think,  that  when  we  stand  by  the  death- 
bed of  a  dear  father,  we  shall  see  him  no  more." 

— No  Response. 

— "  I  say,  it  is  sad  to  feel  that  at  death  we  leave  our  friends  for- 
ever." 

RESPONSE. 

"  The  useful  remaineth.     God  is  Great." 

— "  Can  you  not  answer  us  more  definitely  ?  " 

RESPONSE. 

"  Would  you  have  me  say,  that  the  soul  of  a  vile  son  shall  forever 
pollute  the  purity  of  a  sainted  mother  ?  Or — that  a  loving  sister 
shall  forever  be  separated  from  a  kind  brother  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  you  tell  us  the  truth." 
— No  Response. 

QUESTION, 

From  the  Doctor.  "Is  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls 
correct  in  whole,  or  even  in  part  ?  "  At  this  moment  I  noticed  the 
other  hand  and  arm  of  the  corpse  moving  slightly.  The  odic  fluid 
had  evidently  penetrated  the  entire  body. 

RESPONSE. 

"  Can  the  tree  call  back  its  dead  leaves  ?  We  press  ever  onward. 
Death  is  a  barrier,  across  which  we  may  look  back, — but  over  which 
we  may  not  pass  again." 

QUESTION. 

"  Is  there  communication  between  your  Universe  and  the  one  beyond 
you  ? " 
— No  Response. 

QUESTION. 

"  Can  you  not  tell  us  of  the  Universe  beyond  you  ? " 

RESPONSE. 

"  Did  you  know  aught  of  this — until  now — save  that  it  existed  ? " 
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"  It  is  true,"  said  I,  "  but  what — what  of  the  next  ?  " 


"  Knowing  '  color '  and  '  extension '  only,  how  could  you  judge  what 
manner  of  quality  '  weight '  might  be  ?  Neither  can  we  conceive  what 
manner  of  Universe  the  next  is,  for  we  have  nothing  to  judge  from. 
We  only  know  it  to  be  as  different  in  its  character  from  ours  as  ours 
is  from  yours — as  color  is  from  weight." 

We  had  scarcely  received  the  response,  when  I  was  amazed  at 
finding  the  entire  body  strangely  agitated.  The  odic  fluid,  passing 
through  the  arm,  had  indeed  penetrated  it  throughout.  But  before  I 
could  speak,  the  hand  dropped  away  from  mine,  and  I  was  stupefied 
at  seeing  the  corpse  rise  slowly  to  a  sitting  posture, — evidently  with- 
out any  internal  muscular  action,  but  as  though  it  were  willed  up  from 
without  by  its  disembodied  soul.  It  was  stiff  and  stark.  The  lids 
opened, — the  black  eyes — they  were  the  glazed,  soulless  eyes  of  Death, 
— stared  forth  into  vacuity, — and,  to  our  horror,  the  chin  dropped, 
the  organs  of  articulation  were  moved, — the  corpse  spoke ! 

"  Great  Heavens  ! — I  am — I  am — leaving  my  Universe  ! — My  out- 
creations  die  from  around  me  ! — I  am  passing  to  the  next 0 

where  ! — where ! — I  am  Dying  ! — dy Fare " 

And  the  body  fell  relaxed  upon  the  bed — the  right  arm  bounding 
as  it  struck. 

— When  we  had  recovered  partially  from  our  stupefaction,  we 
looked  around  us,  and  could  scarcely  believe  what  we  had  seen  and 
heard.  Could  it  indeed  be  possible,  that  the  corpse  had  moved — had 
uttered  words  ? — Yes, — we  were  all  upon  our  feet — we  were  all  awake 
— all  dismayed — terror-stricken  ; — and  in  the  ears  of  each  of  us  still 
rang  those  words  of  awful  import — "  I  am  leaving  my  Universe  ! — my 

out-creations  die  from  around  me  ! — I  am  passing  to  the  next  ! " 

Could  our  senses  have  deceived  us  ? — And  yet,  if  the  disembodied  spirit 
could,  through  the  medium  of  the  odic  fluid,  move  the  table,  or,  the  arm 
and  hand  that  once  were  his,  why  indeed  could  it  not  will  the  inhaling 
muscles  and  the  organs  of  articulation  into  action  ? — Yes, — strange 
though  it  seemed,  the  one  was  no  more  unreasonable  than  the  other. 

— We  laid  the  body  into  a  proper  position  again,  reclosed  its  eyes 
and  resumed  our  seats. 

— But  the  spirit the  spirit — whither  had  it  flown? — It  was  now 

not  even  within  our  reach  ! — A  whole  Universe  was  between  us  ! 

What  more  is  there  for  me  to  say  ?  My  task  is  done.  I  have 
related  the  strange  occurrences  to  which  I  have  been  witness  during 
the  past  forty-eight  hours,  as  faithfully  as  lies  in  my  power, — and  my 
duty  to  the  world  is  performed. 

The  Doctor  and  Mr.  H.  left  me  at  two  this  morning,  promising  to 
return  at  noon.  The  reader  knows  the  rest. — Stealthily,  hour  by 
hour,  has  the  night  stolen  away, — the  silence  only  broken  by  the 
rustling  of  my  papers.    Janie  still  sleeps  sweetly  and  confidingly. — 
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One  lock  of  hair  must  I  clip  from  the  marble  forehead — one  single 
memento  of  the  departed  for  her  who  is  left  alone. 


Five  days  afterwards,  two  passed  over  the  hills  toward  that 
silent  city,  beneath  the  shade  of  whose  trees  and  among  whose 
winding  paths -all  eyes  are  closed — all  hands  are  peacefully  cross- 
ed forever.  And  as  they  left  the  city  of  the  living  behind  them, 
and  the  din  of  its  crowded  streets  died  away  in  the  distance,  peace 
fell  upon  their  hearts,  and  I  knew  they  drew  closer  together,  as  they 
walked  hand  in  hand.  It  was  the  blessed  Sabbath  morning.  Nearer 
and  nearer  sounded  the  solemn,  mournful  roar  of  the  great  Pacific. 
To  the  elder,  it  seemed  like  the  far-heard,  commingled  converse  of  the 
innumerable  departed ! 

— Thus  they  moved  in  silence,  and  entered  the  broad  avenue,  with 
sunny  hearts.  Path  after  path  they  threaded, — and  at  last  they 
stood  before  a  new-made  grave.  Flowers  were  freshly  planted  around 
it,  and  on  the  head-stone  were  graven  these  simple  words — 

— And  as  the  elder  threw  himself  upon  the  grass,  he  knew  not 
which  was  the  fairer, — the  younger,  or  the  flowers  she  tripped  among. 


THE    OLD    WATCHMAN. 


The  sleeping  city  lies  upon  the  shore, 
Securely  curtained  by  a  cold,  gray  fog, 

The  bay  so  still,  that  not  a  dripping  oar 
Makes  answer  to  the  bark  of  watching  dog. 

I  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea, 
I  feel  the  moisture  of  his  sighing  breath, 

I  dream  of  Life,  and  then  Eternity, 
And  their  betrothal  at  the  couch  of  Death. 

I  see  the  stealthy  print  of  Dian's  tread, 
As  closely  veiled  she  hastes  to  yonder  gate, 

"Where  Sol  retired  beneath  his  banner  red, 
"When  he  proclaimed  the  day's  dissolving  fate. 
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Amid  this  nightly  scene  old  memories  fall 

Upon  my  mind  from  every  dim,  cold  star, 
My  heart  is  wrapt  as  in  a  tyrant's  thrall, 

When  I  look  back  through  vista' d  years  afar. 

These  quiet  shadows  creeping  all  around, 

This  dreadful  silence  like  the  solemn  grave, 
Where  men  in  myriads  slumber  most  profound, 

Invite  the  thoughts  beyond  life's  ebbing  wave. 

Hark !  that  wild  distressing  yell ! 

Now  the  city  clock  strikes  one : 
Now  the  hoarse  alarum  bell 

Calls  for  help  where  help  is  none. 

Now  angry  winds  leap  from  the  sea, 

And  madly  rush  along  the  street. 
Now  startled  men  their  couches  flee, 

And  fill  the  town  with  trampling  feet. 

The  firemen's  car  with  rattling  wheels, 

The  bellowing  trumpets  of  the  band, 
The  raging  flame  where  roof-tree  reels, 

Make  even  danger's  self  seem  grand. 

The  fire  is  out — the  mischief  done, 

A  household  ruined — that  is  all. 
The  million  hail  the  morrow's  sun, 

Unmindful  of  the  few  who  fall. 

I've  paced  this  walk  through  nights  of  peace  and  wars, 
Through  tempests,  fire  and  rain  and  darkest  sky, 

Through  moonlight  and  the  gentler  light  of  stars, 
The  revel  song  and  groans  of  those  who  die. 

Yet  nothing  wrings  the  heart  and  tries  the  man 
Like  weeping  women  and  their  helpless  young, 

When  turned  adrift  without  a  crust  or  plan, 

Their  little  fortunes  wreck'd,  their  hopes  unstrung. 

I  walk  my  round  and  call  each  fitful  hour, 

I  steel  my  breast  against  the  dreadful  past, 
I  feel  there  is  a  mighty,  ruling  Power 

Who  judges  all  deservingly  at  last. 

And  yet  my  poor  weak  brain  can  ill  discern 

The  cause  and  mystery  of  human  woe: 
Why  suffering  falls  on  some  I  cannot  learn, 

Why  some  escape  seems  quite  as  hard  to  know. 

Ah !  there's  the  Morning  Star ;  my  task  is  done. 

This  waking  world  will  soon  resume  its  sway, 
And  I  must  sleep  when  wakes  the  glorious  Sun, 

And  watch  again  when  night  imprisons  day. 
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STREET  SCENES  IX  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

BY     STEPHEN     C.     MASSETT. 

NUMBER   THEEE. 

CELEBRATION    AT    ST.  STEPHANO THOUSAND    AND    ONE   COLUMNS TOMB    OF   THE   LATE 

SULTAN THE    PRESENT    SULTAN     GOING   TO    MOSQUE A     GREEK     FAMILY TURKISH 

CARRIAGES FUNERAL DANCING   DERVISES ST.  SOPHIA SAIL   FOR    SMYRNA,    ETC. 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  the  American  Consul  to  attend 
the  celebration  of  the  disinterment  of  the  remains  of  Commodore 
Porter,  the  late  American  Minister  at  the  Turkish  Court,  I  went  on 
board  the  steamship  "  Eni  Dunia,"  she  having  been  chartered  by  the 
resident  Americans  for  that  purpose. 

The  Commodore  had  died  some  months  before,  and  the  body  was 
kept  in  spirits,  in  a  large  stone  coffin  ;  a  grave  had  been  temporarily 
dug  for  its  reception  in  his  own  garden,  near  his  summer  mansion  at 
St.  Stephano. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Truxton  had  been  sent  by  the  government  ex- 
pressly to  carry  the  remains  of  the  gallant  Commodore  to  his  native 
land,  and  now  she  lay  in  the  Bosphorus  for  that  purpose.  The  party 
assembled  on  board  the  steamer  was  very  numerous,  comprising  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  different  countries,  the  officers  of  H.  B.  M.'s 
ship  "  Devastation,"  and  the  U.  S.  brig  Truxton,  with  the  Commander, 
Lieutenant  Upsher,  and  the  resident  American  and  English  merchants. 

We  left  Stamboul  about  11  o'clock.  It  was  a  glorious  clay,  and 
after  a  trip  of  two  hours,  we  anchored  at  St  Stephano.  This  latter 
is  really  a  beautiful  Island,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Constantinople, 
and  principally  occupied  by  Creek  and  Armenian  families,  as  also  a 
few  Franks.  We  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  late  Commodore's 
dwelling,  the  old  mansion  looking,  indeed,  gloomy,  shaded  as  it  was, 
with  tall,  dark  cypress  trees.  The  house  had  been  closed  some  time, 
that  portion  of  his  family  residing  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death 
having  left  for  Galeta. 

From  thence  we  proceeded  to  the  place  of  interment.  As  we 
neared  the  vault,  I  saw  the  American  flag  half-mast  high,  waving 
over  the  place  ;  a  more  lovely  spot  (close  to  the  beautiful  sea  of  Mar- 
mora) could  not  have  been  chosen  ;  flowers  of  all  kinds'were  growing 
near  his  grave  ;  roses  in  full  bloom  sent  forth  their  odor,  mingled  with 
that  of  numberless  wild  plants.  Presently  came  about  twenty  of 
the  Truxton's  sailors,  marching  along  slowly.  Arrived  at  the  grave, 
they  waited  for  the  word  of  the  first  Lieutenant ;  at  the  given  signal 
the  immense  coffin  was  hoisted  from  its  temporary  abode,  the  Com- 
modore's regulation  hat  was  placed  on  it,  over  which  was  thrown  the 
Plag  of  the  Union. 

The  cortege  marched  in  the  following  order  :  First,  the  Deputies 
of  the  principal  Legations  ;  second,  a  piquet  from  the  Truxton  ;  then 
a  body  of  marines,  preceded  by  the  band,  playing  the  dead  march, 
followed  by  the  Protestant  clergy ;  next  came  the  coffin,  carried  by 
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twenty  American  sailors ;  then  the  Sardinian  and  Spanish  Ministers, 
the  Charge  d'  Affaires  of  Sweden,  Naples  and  Belgium  supporting  the 
pall ;  then  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  the  American,  English  and 
Russian  officers,  merchants,  etc.,  the  sailors  of  the  Truxton  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

When  arrived  at  the  stairs,  the  cortege  went  on  board  the  steamer  ; 
a  guard  of  honor  was  placed  around  the  coffin,  and  we  quitted  the 
peaceful  shores  of  St.  Stephano,  decidedly  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  I  had  ever  visited.  When  we  arrived  off  the  Seraglio  point,  the 
Truxton  fired  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns,  which  the  English  frigate 
"  Devastation "  answered.  At  five  we  anchored  near  the  Truxton, 
and  the  body  was  placed  on  board. 

Thus  finished  this  most  interesting  ceremony,  conducted  throughout 
with  the  greatest  decorum  and  the  utmost  solemnity  ;  all  alike,  from 
the  highest  officer  to  the  ordinary  seaman,  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

The  next  day,  I,  with  my  pleasant  friend  Churchill,  went  to  visit 
the  "  Thousand  and  One  Columns."  The  entrance  lay  down  flights 
of  steps,  some  hundreds  of  which  we  had  to  descend  ere  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  these  subterranean  caverns.  The  place  was  damp  in 
the  extreme  ;  thousands  of  miserable,  pale-looking  Turks,  were  here 
spinning  silk.  In  olden  times  this  place  was  used  to  carry  water  to 
the  inhabitants.  We  were  conducted  through  by  one  of  the  spinners, 
for  the  small  sum  of  five  piastres,  with  which  amount  he  seemed 
mightily  pleased.  We  then  walked  to  the  tomb  of  the  late  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  but  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this 
place  would  be  ridiculous  ;  I  will  simply  mention  that  the  tomb  alone 
cost  $500,000. 

I  had  several  opportunities  of  seeing  the  present  Sultan,  but  want- 
ing to  obtain  a  nearer  peep,  I  hired  a  caique,  that  I  might  see  him  as 
he  crossed  from  his  palace,  on  his  way  to  the  mosque,  he  visiting  one 
every  Friday,  either  in  Constantinople  or  the  suburbs.  Not  knowing 
exactly  to  which  one  he  would  direct  his  steps,  I  went  into  a  coffee 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Porte,  whence  I  could  conveniently  make 
observations.  All  was  animation  around  and  about  the  Seraglio  ; 
black  and  white  eunuchs,  court  officials,  Turkish  soldiers,  seemed  all 
in  motion  ;  the  latter  forming  a  long  chain  from  the  Seraglio's  gate 
to  the  chosen  mosque.  The  Sultan  soon  appeared,  mounted  upon  a  very 
handsome  white  Arabian  horse.  The  young  prince  has  rather  a  fine 
head,  but  his  face  is  devoid  of  the  slightest  expression,  somewhat  of 
a  pale  cast,  large  dark  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  very  slight  moustache 
and  imperial.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue,  military-cut  coat,  blue  trow- 
sers  with  red  stripe,  black  French  boots,  whereto  little  brass  spurs 
were  attached.  By  his  side  he  wore  a  costly  cimetar,  studded  with 
diamonds,  and  the  simple  red  fez,  with  a  blue  tassel,  was  on  his 


A  long  suite  of  pages  and  court  domestics,  among  whom  I  recog- 
nized the  never-failing  "  pipe-bearers,"  closed  the  procession.  The 
Sultan  seemed  to  greet  the  people  very  courteously. 

In  the  evening  I  was  invited  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Churchill.     His 
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father  (an  Englishman  by  birth)  had  resided  many  years  in  the 
Turkish  capital,  and  having  married  a  Greek  lady,  his  children  were  all 
born  there,  and  they  lived  quite  in  the  Greek  style.  His  daughters 
sang  and  played  delightfully,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  on 
the  piano  a  copy  of  the  far-famed  song  of  Henry  Russell's,  "  Wood- 
man Spare  that  Tree! "  It  sounded  funny  to  hear  a  most  bewitching 
Greek  girl  singing  these  home  songs. 

The  carriages  used  by  Turkish  ladies  to  pay  distant  visits  (the  men 
are  all  equestrians)  afford  a  singular  spectacle.  Their  vehicles  are 
called,  as  with  us,  coaches,  (Kotschi.)  The  box  is  fixed  firmly  upon 
the  axle,  and,  as  well  as  the  wheels,  is  variously  painted,  and  richly 
gilt,  covered  with  red  cloth.  At  the  sides  there  are  closed  blinds, 
which  sometimes  open  to  let  the  curious  Frank  see  that  an  interesting 
female  reposes  within  upon  comfortable  pillows,  and  the  thin  veil  will 
not  unfrequently  wave  about,  in  order  that  she  may  do  execution  with 
her  dark,  gazelle-like  eyes  !  The  entrance  of  the  carriage  is  generally 
from  behind,  where  a  small  gilt  ladder  hangs  to  facilitate  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  its  fair  burden. 

Two  oxen  or  buffaloes,  draw  the  set-out,  and  are  very  strongly 
accoutered ; — on  the  brow  of  each  hangs  a  square,  yellow  shining  plate ; 
between  the  horns  there  is  a  smaller  one,  with  trio,  vari  colored  horses' 
tails,  and  often  I  have  seen  the  head  and  neck  of  the  animals  decora- 
ted with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  coachman  walks,  guiding  his  steed 
with  a  sharply-pointed  stick  ;  and,  by  way  of  guard,  several  domes- 
tics armed  to  the  teeth,  follow  en  suite. 

I  was  strolling  in  the  afternoon  through  one  of  the  grave-yards  at 
Pera,  admiring  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  tombs,  when,  in  the 
distance,  I  saw  a  funeral  procession. 

As  it  is  possible  my  readers  may  like  to  have  an  idea  of  the  Turkish 
mode  of  burial,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  what  I  witnessed  : — Four 
men  carried  the  corpse,  which  was  covered  with  a  colored  cloth,  upon  a 
bier.  Numbers  of  Turks,  each  with  a  branch  of  cypress  in  one  hand 
— while  in  the  other  .  rested  the  inseparable  pipe — followed.  The 
Iman  preceded,  occasionally  reciting  sentences  from  the  Koran.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  grave,  the  covering  was  removed  and  the  body 
was  deposited,  quite  naked.  The  Iman  prayed  ;  the  assembly  shout- 
ed ;  and  the  grave  was  filled  with  earth.  The  mourners  stuck  their 
branches  of  cypress  around,  and  a  belief  prevails,  if  but  one  of  these 
keep  green,  the  deceased  has  entered  the  cheerful  Paradise  promised 
by  his  Prophet  Mahomet  to  the  faithful. 

There  is  a  sect  here,  the  "  Dervises,"  and  the  extraordinary  style 
of  their  worship  amused  me  highly.  They  practice  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  at  noon,  from  one  to  two  o'clock,  in  a  small  chapel  near 
the  Russian  Palace,  and  any  Frank  is  allowed  a  free  admittance. 

There  is  a  round  box  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  also  another 
circle  surrounded  by  a  balustrade. 

On  the  outside  of  this,  the  populace  repeat  their  prayer.  In  the 
inner  circle  the  "Dervises"  collect,  clothed  in  a  long,  dark,  woolen 
raiment. 
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They  wear  also  on  their  heads  a  high  woolen  cap,  a  little  resemb- 
ling a  sugar  loaf.  Their  faces  are  uniformly  pale,  but  of  beautiful 
expression.  A  short  sermon  is  preached  by  their  Priest ;  after  which 
a  melodious  song  from  one  of  the  "  Dervises,"  is  given,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  flutes.  They  then  moved  in  couples  round  the  circle, 
their  heads  bent  to  the  ground,  under  the  guidance  of  two  leaders, 
whose  heads  are  bound  round  with  a  white  band,  as  a  mark,  I  was 
told,  of  dignity.  They  turn  three  or  four  times  round,  whilst  the  two 
leaders  squat  down  in  Turkish  fashion  in  that  part  of  the  chapel  near- 
est to  Mecca.  Then  their  singular  dance  begins  ;  casting  away  their 
robes,  they  stand  up  in  broad,  dark,  green  garments,  reaching  to  their 
knees.  One  of  them  immediately  stepped  forth  with  closed  eyes,  and 
spreading  out  his  arms,  turned  upon  his  right  heel  with  great  rapidity; 
a  second  then  performed  the  same  evolution,  then  others,  until  the 
whole  company  were  twirling  round  like  a  set  of  mad  people  !  Dur- 
ing this  motion,  the  air  spreading  out  their  gowns,  gave  them  a  most 
ludicrous  appearance.  This  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  when  lo  !  they 
stood  still  and  firm,  casting  themselves  to  the  earth,  their  faces  turned 
towards  Mecca  !  One  leader,  during  the  ceremony,  went  round  to  see 
if  the  gentlemen  all  twisted  upon  the  right  heel  !  At  last  they  all 
kiss  the  hand  of  their  leaders,  and  march  quietly  away. 

It  being  the  time  of  the  Rainazan,  or  Turkish  Festival,  I  could  not 
obtain  admission  to  any  of  the  mosques,  but  walked  round  the  exte- 
rior of  almost  all  of  them.  St.  Sophia,  (the  oldest  mosque  in  Tur- 
key) did  not  produce  on  me  a  very  agreeable  impression.  A  low  wall 
surrounds  the  colossal  temple,  and  incloses  also  an  ante-court,  decor- 
ated with  flowers,  fountains  and  cypresses.  The  chief  dome  rises 
from  a  heap  of  pilasters,  cupolas  and  other  ornaments.  The  dingy- 
looking  appearance  of  the  walls  suits  the  character  of  this  remarka- 
ble building. 

I  took  passage  the  next  day  in  the  French  Man-of-War  Steamer 
"Pericles"  for  Smyrna — the  city  of  "Figs."  We  arrived  in  the 
Dardanelles  about  noon,  where  we  were  detained  some  hours.  Had  a 
splendid  view  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  stopping  at  the  latter  place  to 
take  some  Turks  and  their  women  on  board.  The  women  were  all 
closely  veiled  ;  no  part  of  the  face  visible  excepting  the  tip  end  of  the 
nose  !  We  soon  passed  through  the  Hellespont,  only  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  width. 

This  bay  is,  I  believe,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  "  Dardanelles," 
and  on  each  side  are  extensive  ramparts,  forts,  batteries,  etc.,  for  a 
very  long  distance,  giving  it  a  very  formidable  and  warlike  appear- 
ance. The  scenery  of  the  shores  and  the  many  incidents  of  fable  and 
history  associated  with  these  places  give  them  a  peculiar  enchant- 
ment. My  next  will  be  from  Smyrna,  at  which  city  I  arrived  the 
next  day. 

The  night  on  the  steamer  was  passed  delightfully  ;  it  was  bright 
moonlight,  and  the  Turks  seemed  to  enjoy,  as  much  as  I  did,  some 
melodies  of  home,  that  were  warbled  most  charmingly  by  a  young 
Georgian  lady. 
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A     SKETCH. 

EY  J.   F.    ANTHONV. 

The  porch  of  a  roadside  Inn  about  a  couple  of  miles-  from  our 
young  city,  after  a  ramble  over  the  hills,  is  a  favorite  resting-place  of 
mine.  The  house  is  situate  some  fifty  paces  from  the  public  road,  hav- 
ing a  foreground  of  oak  trees,  which,  as  well  as  imparting  to  it  a 
somewhat  picturesque  appearance,  afford  agreeable  shade  from  a  noon- 
tide sun.  Into  the  interior  of  the  Inn  I  never  passed  but  once, — ■ 
a  visit  occasioned  by  the  sudden  descent  of  a  driving  shower,  which, 
deluging  my  favorite  seat  in  the  porch,  compelled  me  to  seek  shelter 
within.  * 

It  was  then  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  hostess's  little  girl, — 
who — her  first  shyness  overcome — amused  me  with  her  prattle,  and  we 
became  fast  friends. 

During  the  summer  I  became  a  not  unfrequent  visitor  ;  and  if  I  err 
not,  the  bright,  joyous  expression  of  my  little  pet's  black  eyes,  as  I 
approached  the  house,  was  not  attributable  to  the  paper  of  sweets 
which  she  knew  was  ever  stowed  away  for  her  in  my  jacket  pocket. 
The  little  sprite — when  I  compared  her  to  the  man  and  woman  who 
kept  the  house,  with  their  every-day  faces — I  could  not  but  regard 
as  another  Ucline  ;  half-expecting,  on  each  of  my  visits,  to  find  she 
had  vanished. 

"With  that  of  host,  the  father  of  little  black  eyes  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  carpenter,  whilst  his  wife  appeared  to  share  the  duty  of  at- 
tending to  the  pigs  and  concocting  milk-punches  for  the  public  ;  the 
latter  division  of  labor,  however,  seemed  to  be  but  of  very  limited 
extent,  as  beside  ourselves  we  but  rarely  saw  another  customer.  True, 
our  visits  were  never  made  on  that  day,  which,  as  the  song  has  it, 
comes  'twixt  Saturday  and  Monday,  and  which,  in  a  gossip  with  mine 
host  on  the  subject  of  the  business  of  the  Inn,  he  once  informed  me 
was  their  busiest  day.  But  to  the  subject  which  suggested  our 
sketch  : — 

On  one  of  our  finest  days  of  Spring — the  weather  that  peculiarly 
Californian,  when  the  temperature  is  the  happy  medium,  the  sunbeams 
gaily  bright,  and  the  atmosphere  clear  and  exhilarating, — after  a 
ramble  over  the  hills  away  by  the  sea-shore  where  the  Golden  Gate 
appears  like  the  opening  to  another  world — I  was  sitting  in  the  porch 
of  the  roadside  Inn,  enjoying  a  cigar  and  a  reverie,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  figure  of  an  old  man  approaching  from  the 
road. 

He  drew  up  on  reaching  the  porch,  and  with  one  hand  resting  on  a 
stick  with  an  air  of  feebleness,  with  the  other  he  held  a  basket  con- 
taining fruit  which  he  offered  for  sale  ;  the  appearance  of  my  child- 
companion,  who  was  sitting  on  a  little  chair  at  my  feet,  absorbed  in 
the  pages  of  a  picture  book,  which  I  had  that  day  given  her,  evidently 
suggesting  to  the  old  man  the  probability  of  my  becoming  a  purcha- 
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ser.  Following  the  offer  of  his  fruit,  I  proposed  terms  to  little  fairy, 
which  were  readily  accepted  ;  and  in  return  for  a  kiss  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  two  first  stanzas  of  "The  Butterfly's  Ball" — which  I  had 
so  far  taught  her,  and  which  to  hear  her  repeat  was  worth  a  pilgrim- 
age— a  goodly  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  old  man's  basket  became 
her  property,  the  same  being  forthwith  transmitted  to  mamma's  care 
and  the  cupboard. 

Whilst  this  purchase  was  being  effected,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit-vender.  There  was  a  something  venerable 
about  him,  as  well  as  that  melancholy  in  his  countenance,  which  seems 
ever  to  characterize  old  age  when  the  features  are  in  a  state  of  repose 
— the  shadow-creeping  sunset  of  human  life. 

He  was  seventy  years  of  age,  if  he  was  a  day ;  his  gray  hairs  in  long 
locks  fell  over  his  bony  temples  and  sunken  cheeks,  yet  was  there  in 
his  clear,  bright  eye  an  expression  of  unimpaired  mental  vigor,  whilst 
his  figure,  though  spare  and  humbly  clad,  impressed  you  with  some- 
thing akin  to  dignity.  You  might  have  imagined  he  had  stepped  out 
of  some  story  book — the  allegorical  representative  of  old  Time  ; — or 
that  he  was  Shakespeare's  Old  Adam,  whose  age  was  frosty  but  kindly 
— who  never  did  apply  hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  the  blood.  But 
this  is  no  fancy  sketch  ;  and  candor  compels  me  to  add,  that  the  fruit- 
seller  was,  of  that  abstemious  school,  no  disciple.  In  acceptance  of 
my  invitation,  he  sat  on  the  bench  beside  me — told  me  the  history  of 
his  life — the  only  episode  in  his  narrative  being  to  pronounce  mine 
host's  milk-punch  to  be  most  unexceptionable  ; — nor  did  I  tarry  to  be 
told  in  the  words  of  the  stroller  to  poor  Goldy  "  the  tankard  is  no 
more." 

His  life  had  been  a  chequered  one — but  misfortune  never  damped 
his  ardor  till  his  foot  pressed  Californian  soil..  His  mission  hither — far, 
far  away  from  his  home  in  the  East,  was  to  find  a  son  who  had  left 
him  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  mines  ;  an  only  son,  who  had  been,  some 
two  years,  away,  and  from  whom  no  letter  had  for  a  long  time  been 
received. 

To  enable  him  to  come  in  search  of  his  boy,  the  gallant  old  fellow 
had  sold  off  all  he  possessed,  and  started,  high  in  hope,  for  the  land  of 
gold.  But  misfortune  was  on  his  track  ; — the  first  night  of  his  landing, 
in  the  house  where  he  slept,  he  was  robbed;  and  the  following  morning 
he  found  himself  despoiled  of  his  all,  save  a  few  dollars  that  had  es- 
caped the  merciless  marauder. 

Despairing  not,  he  obtained  work,  which  he  was  however  compelled 
to  abandon  ;  and,  until  his  health  should  be  fully  restored,  he  had  taken 
to  selling  fruit,  by  which  so  far  he  had  done  a  little  better  than  keep- 
ing the  wolf  from  the  door. 

He  was  a  proud,  old  man.  Never  from  mortal  had  he  received 
charity.  He  never  would.  If  this  be  not  one  of  Nature's  noblemen, 
I  ruminated,  the  world  possesses  them  not.  At  his  time  of  life  the 
generality  of  men  relapse  into  dreamy  inertness,  or  the  snuggest  seat 
in  the  chimney-nook  ;  but  he  is  still  on  the  war-path  of  life — still  with 
a  stout  heart  mingling  in  the  battle.  One  of  those  indomitable  spirits 
is  his,  that  regard  not  the  warnings  of  the  inferior  and  mortal  part  in 
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•which  it  is  enshrined,  and  which  vainly  in  its  decaying  feebleness  to 
that  unconquerable  spirit  cries  "  enough,  enough."  He  was  made,  was 
that  old  fruit-seller,  of  the  stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of — albeit  per- 
haps too  tender-hearted.  Heroes  weep  not ; — but  from  the  eye  of  the 
old  man  when  he  spoke  of  his  boy — ere  he  could  hide  or  restrain  it — 
I  saw  a  big  tear  start  forth  ; — a  strong  effort  on  his  part  alone  keeping 
back  a  host  of  others,  which  I  could  perceive  crowding  behind  their 
leader. 

But  he  "was  sanguine  and  high  in  hope  of  yet  achieving  the  darling 
object  of  his  enterprise,  and  in  a  few  months  he  confidently  calculated 
on  earning  sufficient  to  carry  him  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  mines. 
"  Had  he  who  robbed  thee  known  thy  mission,"  I  mentally  exclaimed, 
"  he  could  not  have  taken  thy  little  store.  Human  nature  maybe  vile 
enough,  but  such  a  deed  it  could  not  have  done." 

His  story  told,  the  old  fruit-seller  warmly  pressed  the  hand  which  I 
proffered  him,  whilst  "wishing  him,  from  my  soul,  success  in  his  under- 
taking,— took  up  his  little  basket,  and  with  a  fervent  "  God  bless  you, 
sir  ! "  "went  on  his  way,  waving  to  me  a  good-by  once  again,  ere  a 
bend  of  the  road  hid  him  from  view.     I  saw  him  no  more. 

But  little  fairy  remains ;  and  Spring  is  here  again;  and  we  have  sum- 
mer-day rides  and  rambles  in  prospective,  and  sunshiny  hours  and  rev- 
eries in  the  porch  again  with  our  little  pet,  and  the  music  of  her  tiny 
voice  sounding  in  our  ears  repeating  all  the  verses  of  "The  Butterfly's 
Ball." 


THE    SERENADE. 


Softly  blending,  notes  ascending 
Wake  the  ear  of  Beauty  sleeping ; 

Is  she  dreaming,  or  but  seeming, 
"While  her  soul  in  music  steeping? 

Now  soft  waving,  it  is  laving 

Ev'ry  sense  in  harmony ; 
Gently  thrilling,  love  distilling, 

Dies,  like  sunset  on  the  eye ! 

Now  loud  pealing,  and  revealing 
Chords  of  more  tumultuous  feeling ; 

Beauty  blushing,  feels  the  rushing 
Of  the  glow  her  cheek  o'erstealing ! 

Breathless  list'ning,  eyes  all  glist'ning, 
('Neath  her  hand  she  holds  her  heart,) 

Till  this  trancing,  so  enhancing, 
On  the  night-wind  shall  depart. 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

BY     SHIRLEY. 

LETTEE    NINTH. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

From  oto  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  October  29, 1S51. 

Well,  my  dear  N,  our  grand  "  Squire,"  whom  I  sketched  for  you 
in  my  last  letter,  has  at  length  had  an  opportunity  to  exercise  (or 
rather  to  try  to  do  so)  his  judicial  power  upon  a  criminal  case.  His 
first  appearance  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  took  place  a  week  ago,  and 
was  caused,  I  think,  by  a  prosecution  for  debt.  On  that  momentous 
occasion,  the  proceeding  having  been  carried  on  in  the  bar-room  of 
the  Empire,  it  is  said  that  our  "Young  Daniel"  stopped  the  court 
twice  in  order  to  treat  the  jury  ! 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  the  trial  which  has  just  taken  place.  On 
Sunday  evening  last,  Ned  Paganini  rushing  wildly  up  to  our  cabin,  and 
with  eyes  so  enormously  dilated  that  they  absolutely  looked  all  white, 
exclaimed,  "that  'Little  John'  had  been  arrested  for  stealing  four 
hundred  dollars  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Empire  ;  and  that  he  was 
at  that  very  moment  undergoing  an  examination  before  the  "  Squire," 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  Humboldt,  where  he  was  apprehended  while 
betting  at  monte."  "  And,"  added  Ned,  with  a  most  awe-inspiring 
shake  of  his  cork-screws,  "there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  be 
hung ! " 

Of  course  I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at  Ned's  news,  for  "  Little 
John,"  as  he  is  always  called,  (who,  by  the  way,  is  about  the  last 
person — as  every  one  remarked — that  would  have  been  suspected), 
seemed  quite  like  an  acquaintance,  as  he  was  waiter  at  the  Empire 
when  I  boarded  there.  I  hurried  F.  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  report.  He  soon  returned  with  the  follow- 
ing particulars  : 

It  seems  that  Mr.  B.  who  on  Sunday  morning  wished  to  pay  a  bill, 
on  taking  his  purse  from  between  the  two  matresses  of  the  bed  where- 
on he  was  accustomed  to  sleep,  which  stood  in  the  common  sitting- 
room  of  the  family,  found  that  four  hundred  dollars  in  gold  dust  was 
missing.  He  did  not  for  one  moment  suspect  "  Little  John,"  in  whom 
himself  and  wife  had  always  placed  the  utmost  confidence — until  a 
man  who  happened  to  be  in  the  bar-room  towards  evening,  mentioned 
casually  "that  '  Little  John '  was  then  at  the  Humboldt  betting," 
or  to  speak  technically, — -"'bucking'  away  large  sums  at  monte." 
Mr.  B.,  who  knew  that  he  had  no  money  of  his  own,  immediately 
came  over  to  Indian  Bar  and  had  him  arrested  upon  suspicion.  Al- 
though he  had  lost  several  ounces,  he  had  still  about  a  hundred  dol- 
lars remaining.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  identify  gold-dust,  Mr.  B. 
could  not  swear  that  the  money  was  his. 

Of  course,  the  prisoner  loudly  protested  his  innocence  ;  and  as  he 
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was  very  drunk,  the  "  Squire  "  adjourned  all  further  proceedings  until 
the  next  day — placing  him  under  keepers  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  awakened  very  early  by  a  tremen- 
dous "  ayV' — so  deep  and  mighty  that  it  almost  seemed  to  shake  the 
cabin  with  its  thrilling  emphasis.  I  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  window, 
but  could  see  nothing,  of  course— as  our  house  stands  behind  the 
Humboldt  ;  but  I  could  easily  understand  from  the  confused  murmur 
of  many  voices,  and  the  rapidly  succeeding  "  ayes  "  and  "  noes,"  that 
a  large  crowd  had  collected  in  front  of  the  latter.  My  first  appre- 
hension was  expressed  by  my  bursting  into  tears  and  exclaiming — 

"  Oh  !  F.,  for  God's  sake  rise  ;  the  mob  are  going  to  hang  '  Little 
John  !' " 

And  my  fear  was  not  so  absurd  as  you  might  at  first  imagine,  for 
men  have  often  been  executed  in  the  mines,  for  stealing  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  four  hundred  dollars. 

F.  went  to  the  Humboldt  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  to  tell  me 
that  I  might  stop  weeping,  for  John  was  going  to  have  a  regular 
trial.  The  crowd  was  merely  a  miner's  meeting,  called  by  Mr.  B.  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  trial  held  at  the  Empire  for  the  convenience 
of  his  wife,  who  could  not  walk  over  to  Indian  Bar  to  give  her  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  However,  as  her  deposition  could  easily  have  been 
taken,  malicious  people  will  say  that  it  was  for  the  convenience  of  her 
husband's  pockets — as  it  was  well  known  that  at  whichever  house  the 
trial  took  place,  the  owners  thereof  would  make  a  handsome  profit 
from  the  sale  of  dinners,  drinks,  etc.,  to  the  large  number  of  people 
who  would  congregate  to  witness  the  proceedings.  Miners  are  pro- 
verbial for  their  reverence  to  the  sex.  Of  course,  everything  ought 
to  yield  where  a  lady  is  concerned,  and  they  all  very  properly  agreed 
nem  con,  to  Mr.  B.'s  request. 

The  "Squire"  consented  to  hold  the  court  at  Rich  Bar,  although 
many  think  that  thereby  he  compromised  his  judicial  dignity,  as  his 
office  is  on  Indian  Bar.  I  must  confess  I  see  not  how  he  could  have 
done  otherwise.  The  miners  were  only  too  ready  (so  much  do  they 
object  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace)  to  take  the  case  entirely  out  of 
his  hands,  if  their  wishes  were  not  complied  with  ;  which,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  they  did,  even  after  all  his  concessions  !  though  they 
pretended  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  mock  respect  for  his  office. 

Everybody  went  to  Rich  Bar.  No  one  remained  to  protect  the 
calico  shanties,  the  rag  huts  and  the  log  cabins,  from  the  much  talked 
of  Indian  attack — -but  your  humble  servant  and  Paganini  Ned. 

When  the  people,  the  mighty  people,  had  assembled  at  the  Empire, 
they  commenced  proceedings  by  voting  in  a  president  and  jury  of 
their  own  ;  though  they  kindly  consented  (how  very  condescending  !) 
that  the  "  Squire"  might  play  at  judge,  by  sitting  at  the  side  of  their 
elected  magistrate  !  This  honor,  the  "Squire"  seemed  to  take  as  a 
sort  of  salvo  to  his  wounded  dignity,  and  with  unprecedented  meek- 
ness accepted  it.  A  young  Irishman  from  St.  Louis  was  appointed 
counsel  for  John,  and  a  Dr.  C.  acted  for  the  prosecution, — neither  of 
them,  however,  were  lawyers. 

The  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  :  that  he  had  no  money  pre- 
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viously  ;  that  he  had  slept  at  the  Empire  a  night  or  two  before  ;  and 
that  he  knew  where  Mr.  B.  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  gold  dust ; 
with  a  few  other  circumstances  equally  unimportant.  His  only  de- 
fense was,  of  course  to  account  for  the  money,  which  he  tried  to  do 
by  the  following  ingenious  story  : 

He  said  that  his  father,  who  resides  at  Stockholm  (he  is  a  Swede) 
had  sent  him  two  months  previously,  five  hundred  dollars  through  the 
express,  which  had  been  brought  to  him  from  San  Francisco  by  a 
young  man  whose  name  is  Miller  ;  that  he  told  no  one  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  buried  the  money  (a  common  habit  with  the  miner)  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from  Indian  Bar  ;  that  being 
intoxicated  on  Sunday  morning,  he  had  dug  it  up  for  the  purpose  of 
gambling  with  it ;  and  that  Mr.  M.  who  had  gone  to  Marysville  a 
week  before,  and  would  return  in  a  fortnight,  could  confirm  his  story. 
When  asked  if  he  had  received  a  letter  with  the  money,  he  replied 
that  he  did  ;  but  having  placed  it  between  the  lining  and  the  top  of 
his  cap,  he  had  unfortunately  lost  it.  He  earnestly  affirmed  his  inno- 
cence, and  through  his  counsel,  entreated  the  Court,  should  he  be  con- 
demned, to  defer  the  execution  of  his  sentence  until  the  arrival  of 
Miller,  by  whom  he  could  prove  all  that  he  had  stated.  Notwith- 
standing the  florid  eloquence  of  W.,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  at  nine  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  and  to  leave  the  river,  never  to  return  to  it, 
within  twenty-four  hours  ;  a  "claim"  of  which  he  owned  a  part,  to 
be  made  over  to  Mr.  B.,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  loss.  His  punish- 
ment was  very  light  on  account  of  his  previous  popularity  and  inof- 
fensive conduct.  In  spite  of  his  really  ingenious  defense,  no  one  has 
the  least  doubt  of  his  guilt,  but  his  lawyer  and  the  "  Squire  ;"  they 
as  firmly  believe  him  an  innocent  and  much  injured  man. 

Yesterday  morning  I  made  my  visit  to  Smith's  Bar.  In  order  to 
reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river,  on  a  bridge  formed  of 
two  logs,  to  Missouri  Bar.  This  flat,  which  has  been  worked  but 
very  little,  has  a  path  leading  across  it,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
It  contains  but  two  or  three  huts,  no  very  extensive  "  diggings,"  hav- 
ing as  yet  been  discovered  upon  it.  About  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
close  to  the  side  of  the  trail,  is  situated  a  burial  spot,  where,  not  only 
its  dead  repose,  but  those  who  die  on  Indian  Bar  are  also  brought 
for  interment.  On  arriving  at  the  termination  of  the  level,  another 
log  bridge  leads  to  Smith's  Bar,  which,  although  it  lies  upon  the  same 
side  of  the  river  as  our  settlement,  is  seldom  approached,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  except  by  crossing  to  Missouri  Bar  and  back  again 
from  that  to  Smith's.  The  hills  rise  so  perpendicularly  between  this 
latter  and  Indian  Bar  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
follow  on  the  trail  along  their  side,  and  it  is  no  child's  play  for  even 
the  most  hardy  mountaineer  to  do  it. 

This  level  (Smith's  Bar)  is  large  and  quite  thickly  settled.  More 
gold  has  been  taken  from  it  than  from  any  other  settlement  on  the 
river.  Although  the  scenery  here  is  not  so  strikingly  picturesque  as 
that  surrounding  my  new  home,  it  is  perhaps  more  lovely  ;  and  cer- 
tainly infinitely  more  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence  than  the  latter, 
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because  the  sun  shines  upon  it  all  winter,  and  we  can  take  long  walks 
about  it  in  many  directions.  Now,  Indian  Bar  is  so  completely  covered 
with  excavations  and  tenements,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prom- 
enade upon  it  at  all.  Whenever  I  wish  for  exercise,  I  am  compelled 
to  cross  the  river,  which,  of  course,  I  cannot  do  without  company; — 
and  as  the  latter  is  not  always  procurable  (F.'s  profession  calling  him 
much  from  home)  I  am  obliged  to  stay  in  doors  more  than  I  like  or 
is  conducive  to  my  health. 

A  short,  but  steep  ascent  from  Smith's  Bar  leads  you  to  another 
"  bench  "  (as  miners  call  it)  almost  as  large  as  itself,  which  is  covered 
with  trees  and  grass,  and  is  a  most  lovely  place.  From  here,  one  has 
a  charming  view  of  a  tiny  bar  called  Frenchman's.  It  is  a  most  sun- 
ny little  spot,  covered  with  the  freshest  greensward,  and  nestling  lov- 
ingly, like  a  petted  darling,  in  the  embracing  curve  of  a  crescent- 
shaped  hill  opposite.  It  looks  more  like  some  sheltered  nook  amid 
the  blue  mountains  of  New  England,  than  anything  I  have  ever  yet 
seen  in  California.  Formerly  there  was  a  "  Deer  Lick"  upon  it;  and  I 
am  told  that  on  every  dewy  morning  or  starlit  evening,  you  might 
see  a  herd  of  pretty  creatures,  gathering  in  antlered  beauty  about  its 
margin. 

Now,  however,  they  are  seldom  met  with  ;  the  advent  of  gold- 
hunting  humanity  having  driven  them  far  up  into  the  hills. 

The  man  who  keeps  the  store  at  which  we  stopped  (a  log  cabin 
without  any  floor)  goes  by  .the  sobriquet  of  "  Yank,"  and  is  quite  a 
character  in  his  way.  He  used  to  be  a  peddler  in  the  States,  and  is 
remarkable  for  an  intense  ambition  to  be  thought  what  the  Yankees 
call  "  cute  and  smart  ;  "  an  ambition  which  his  true  and  good  heart 
will  never  permit  him  to  achieve.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  (I 
am  always  interested  in  that  bizarre  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  sim- 
plicity of  which  he  is  a  distinguishing  specimen)  and  takes  me  largely 
into  his  confidence,  as  to  the  various  ways  he  has  of  doing  green 
miners.  All  the  merest  dulusion  on  his  part,  you  understand — for  he 
is  the  most  honest  of  Grod's  creatures,  and  would  not,  I  verily  believe, 
cheat  a  man  out  of  a  grain  of  golden  sand  to  save  his  own  harmless 
and  inoffensive  life.  He  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  the  "Indiana  Girl ;"  but  I  confess  I  doubt  it,  for  "Yank" 
himself  informed  me  confidentially,  that  "  though  a  very  superior  and 
splendid  woman,  she  had  no  polish ! " 

He  is  an  indefatigable  "  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,"  and 
his  store  is  the  most  comical  olla  podrida  of  heterogeneous  merchan- 
dise that  I  ever  saw.  There  is  nothing  you  can  ask  for  but  what  he 
has, — from  crowbars  down  to  cambric  needles  ;  from  velveteen  trow- 
sers  up  to  broadcloth  coats  of  the  jauntiest  description.  The  quality 
of  his  goods,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  sometimes  rather  equivocal. 
His  collection  of  novels  is  by  far  the  largest,  the  greasiest,  and  the 
"  yellowest  kivered "  of  any  to  be  found  on  the  river.  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  of  the  variety  of  his  possessions. 

I  wanted  some  sealing-wax  to  mend  a  broken  chess-piece,  having,  by 
some  strange  carelessness,  left  the  box  containing  mine  in  Marysville. 
I  inquired  everywhere  for  it,  but  always  got  laughed  at  for  supposing 
vol.  ii.  28 
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that  any  one  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  bring  such  an  article  into  the 
mountains.  As  a  forlorn  hope  I  applied  to  "  Yank."  Of  course,  he 
had  plenty  !  The  best  of  it  is,  that  whenever  he  produces  any  of 
these  out-of-the-way  things,  he  always  says  that  he  brought  them  from 
the  States ; — which  proves  that  he  had  a  remarkable  degree  of  fore- 
sight, when  he  left  his  home  three  years  ago  ! 

While  I  sat  chatting  with  "  Yank,"  I  heard  some  one  singing  loud- 
ly, and  apparently  very  gaily,  a  negro  melody ;  and  the  next  moment, 
who  should  enter  but  "Little  John,"  who  had  been  whipped  accord- 
ing to  sentence,  three  hours  previously.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  ,  a  heartless  mob  has  beaten  me  cruelly,  has 

taken  all  my  money  from  me,  and  has  decreed  that  I,  who  am  an  in- 
nocent man,  should  leave  the  mountains,  without  a  cent  of  money  to 
assist  me  on  my  way  !  " 

The  latter  part  of  his  speech,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  was  cer- 
tainly a  lie; — for  he  knew  that  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses to  Marysville  had  been  subscribed  by  the  very  people  who 
believed  him  guilty.  Of  course,  his  complaints  were  extremely  painful 
to  me.  You  know  how  weakly  pitiful  I  always  am  towards  wicked 
people ; — for  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  are  so  much  more  to  be  compas- 
sionated than  the  good. 

But  what  coibld  I  say  to  poor  John  ?  I  did  not  for  one  moment 
doubt  his  entire  guilt ;  and  so,  as  people  often  do  on  such  occasions,  I 
took  refuge  in  a  platitude. 

"Well,  John,"  I  sagely  remarked,  "  I  hope  that  you  did  not  take 
the  money.  And  only  think  how  much  happier  you  are  in  that  case, 
than  if  you  had  been  beaten  and  abused  as  you  say  you  have,  and  at 
the  same  time  were  a  criminal ! " 

I  must  confess,  much  as  it  tells  against  my  eloquence,  that  John 
did  not  receive  my  well-meant  attempt  at  consolation,  with  that  pious 
gratitude,  which  sueh  an  injured  innocent  ought  to  have  exhibited  ; 
but  F.  luckily  calling  me  at  that  moment,  I  was  spared  any  more  of 
his  tearful  complaints. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  the  cabin,  John's  lawyer  and  the  "  Squire  " 
called  upon  us.  They  declared  their  perfect  conviction  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  and  the  latter  remarked,  that  if  any  one  would  accompany 
him,  he  would  walk  up  to  the  spot  and  examine  the  hole  from  whence 
the  culprit  affirmed  that  he  had  taken  his  money,  only  three  days  ago; — 
as  he  very  naturally  supposed  that  it  would  still  exhibit  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  recently  opened.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  victim,  who 
had  never  described  the  place  to  the  Squire,  should  give  a  minute  de- 
scription of  it — unheard  by  his  Honor — to  ¥.  •  and  afterwards  should 
lead  the  former,  accompanied  by  his  counsel  (no  one  else  could  be 
persuaded  to  make  such  martyrs  of  themselves)  to  the  much-talked- 
of  spot.  And  will  you  believe  it,  M.,  those  two  obstinate  men  actu- 
ally persevered,  although  it  was  nearly  dark  and  a  very  cold,  raw, 
windy  night,  in  walking  half  a  mile,  up  one  of  the  steepest  hills,  on 
what  the  rest  thought  a  perfect  fool's  errand  !  To  be  sure,  they  have 
triumphed  for  the  moment,  for  the  "  Squire's  "  description  on  their 
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return,  tallied  exactly  with  that  previously  given  to  F.  But  alas ! 
the  infidels  remained  infidels  still. 

Then  W.  bet  an  oyster  supper  for  the  whole  party,  which  F.  took 
up,  that  Miller  on  his  return  would  confirm  his  client's  statement. 
For  fear  of  accidents  we  had  the  oysters  that  night,  and  very  nice 
they  were,  I  assure  you.  This  morning  the  hero  of  the  last  three 
days  vanished  to  parts  unknown.  And  thus  endeth  the  "Squire's" 
first  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  criminal  case.  I  regret  his  fail- 
ure very  much,  as  do  many  others.  Whether  any  one  else  could  have 
succeeded  better,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  am  sure  that  no  person  could 
more  sincerely  desire  and  try  to  act  for  the  best  good  of  the  commu- 
nity than  the  "  Squire." 

I  suppose  that  I  should  be  as  firm  a  believer  in  John's  innocence  as 
any  one,  had  he  not  said  to  F.  and  others,  that  "  If  he  had  taken  the 
money  they  could  not  -prove  it  against  him  ; "  and  many  other  similar 
things,  which  seem  to  me  totally  incompatible  with  innocence. 


SAD    REVERIE. 


BY     J.     SWEIT. 

When  memories  of  earlier  years 

Come  floating  from  the  distant  past, 
Where  many  a  shadowy  form  appears, 

A  spell  is  o'er  my  spirit  east. 
Youth's  wayward  and  impulsive  will 

Has  bowed  to  reason's  calm  control, 
Yet  sad  remembrance  haunts  me  still, 

And  shrouds  in  gloom  my  saddened  soul. 

Gone  are  those  wild  delusive  dreams,    ■'W' 

Which  words  had  once  no  power  to  name : 
Before  that  paradise  there  gleams 

A  waving  sword  of  fiery  flame. 
Years  have  passed  by, — my  soul  feels  yet, 

The  pang  which  rent  my  heart  in  twain, 
When  hope's  bright  star  in  darkness  set, 

Ahi  nevermore  to  rise  again! 

The  soul-lit  depths  of  one  pure  eye 

Were  darkened  by  the  trembling  tear; 
A  few  short  months  went  gliding  by 

And  hope  returned,  one  heart  to  cheer. 
But,  branded  on  my  burning  brain, 

Were  words  that  never  can  depart ; — 
One  life  is  but  a  problem  vain, 

Wrought  out  of  manhood's  cheerless  heart. 
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THE  QUICKSILYEIl  MINE  OE  NEW  ALMADEN* 

BY     MRS.     S.     A.     DOWNER. 

This  mine  is  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  of  Santa 
Clara,  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  from  the  pueblo  of 
San  Jose.  During  the  spring  or  early  summer  months  a  more  beau- 
tiful route  can  scarcely  be  traveled,  the  road  running  the  whole  dis- 
tance through  the  most  lovely  portion  of  the  San  Jose  Valley.  This 
mine  constitutes  a  portion,  or  a  continuation,  of  the  coast  range,  in 
the  approach  to  which  the  ascent  is  so  gradual,  that,  assisted  by  the 
lofty  range  forming  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  one  can  scarcely 
be  persuaded  that  he  is  not  descending  ;  or  that  the  water,  which 
is  conducted  for  miles  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  does  not  run 
up  hill.  Eor  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  approaching  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  the  traveler  comes  upon  a  row  of  neat  cot- 
tages, some  six  or  eight  in  number,  forming  quite  a  little  hamlet. 
Some  of  these  are  of  large  size,  and  are  handsomely  finished ;  each 
inclosed  with  a  paling  fence,  containing  in  front  a  small  flower-garden 
with  shrubbery,  while  a  vegetable  garden  in  the  rear  bespeaks  use- 
fulness combined  with  taste  and  beauty.  These  cottages  are  occupied 
by  the  families  of  the  superintendents  of  the  works.  Erom  thence  is 
a  brick-yard,  where  are  manufactured  the  bricks  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  furnaces  and  other  works.  The  brick  is  of  the  best  des- 
cription ;  and  surrounding  the  yard  stand  the  cabins,  bush  arbors,  or 
tents,  of  the  laborers  employed,  who  are  chiefly  Mexicans.  Next  fol- 
lows the  hotel — New  Almaclen  House — a  long,  low  building,  of  not 
very  imposing  appearance  ;  and  beyond  is  the  gate  opening  into  the 
works,  which  occupy  some  four  or  five  acres,  running  up  to  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  which  now  seems  to  inclose  him  on  every  side. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  hotel  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  oats 
reaches  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  while  to  the  left,  peak  after 
peak  rises  in  majestic  beauty,  crowned  to  their  summits  with  a  rich 
verdure,  and  dotted  over  with  oaks  of  noble  growth.  Around  the  side 
winds  the  road,  constructed  at  immense  cost  and  labor,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  ore  from  the  mountains  to  the  hacienda  below.  And  now 
behold  us,  on  a  very  lovely  morning,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  in 
one  of  the  wagons  used  for  this  purpose.  This  was  not  the  most  dainty 
conveyance  imaginable,  and  being  placed  over  four  hundred  pounds  of 
powder,  to  be  carried  up  for  the  use  of  the  mine,  the  reflection  in- 
voluntarily suggested  itself — "Should  spontaneous  combustion  take 
place,  there  will  certainly  be  an  end  of  us."  No  such  catastrophe  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  road,  winding  and  turning  up  the  mountain  side,  dis- 
closed new  beauties  at  every  foot  of  the  distance.  At  the  right  was 
a  deep  ravine,  through  which  flowed  a  brook,  supplied  by  springs  in 
the  mountain,  and  which,  in  places,  was  completely  hid  by  tangled 
masses  of  wild-wood,  among  which  we  discerned  willows  along  its  edge, 

*  Generally  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  which  is  an  error ;  there  is  but  one  mine. 
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with  oak,  sycamore  and  buckeye.  Although  late  in  summer,  roses 
and  convolvuli,  with_ several  varieties  of  floss  were  in  blossom  ;  with 
sweet-brier,  honeysuckle,  and  various  plants,  many  of  which  were  un- 
known to  us,  not  then  in  bloom,  and  which  Nature,  with  prodigal  hand, 
has  strewn  in  bounteous  profusion  over  every  acre  of  the  land.  To 
the  left  of  the  mountain  side,  the  wild  gooseberry  grows  in  abundance. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  of  good  flavor,  though  of  rough  exterior.  Wild 
oats,  diversified  with  shrubs  and  live-oak,  spread  around  us,  till  we 
reach  the  patio,  nine  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  The  road  is  something  over  a  mile,  although  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  traveled  it  on  foot  under  a  burning  sun,  but 
would  be  willing  to  make  their  affidavits  it  was  nearer  five. 

Let  us  pause,  and  look  around  us.  For  a  distance  of  many  miles,, 
nothing  is  seen  but  the  tops  of  successive  mouutains  ;  then  appears 
the  beautiful  valley  of  San  Juan,  while  the  Coast  Range  is  lost  in 
distance.  The  patio  is  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  in  extent ;  and 
still  above  us,  but  not  directly  in  view,  is  a  Mexican  settlement,  com- 
posed of  the  families,  and  lodging-cabins  of  the  miners.  There  is  a 
store,  and  provisions  are  carried  up  on  pack-mules,  for  retail  among 
the  miners  who  may  truly  be  said  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  We 
are  still  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  below  the  summit,  where  in 
1845  a  shaft  was  sunk,  and  mining  first  commenced.  This  point  had 
been  the  resort  of  the  aborigines  not  only  of  this  State,  but  from  as 
far  as  the  Columbia  river,  to  obtain  the  paint  (vermilion)  found  in 
the  cinnabar,  and  which  they  used  in  the  decoration  of  their  persons. 
How  long  this  had  been  known  to  them  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  proba- 
bly a  long  time,  as  they  had  worked  into  the  mountain  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  with  what  implements  can  only  be  conjectured.  A  quantity 
of  round  stones,  evidently  from  the  brook,  was  found  in  a  passage, 
with  a  number  of  skeletons  ;  the  destruction  of  life  having  been  caused, 
undoubtedly,  by  the  sudden  caving  in  of  the  earth,  burying  the  unskilled 
savages  in  the  midst  of  their  labors.  It  had  been  supposed  for  some- 
time that  the  ore  possibly  contained  the  precious  metals,  but  no  regu- 
lar assay  was  made  till  in  '45  ;  a  gentleman  now  largely  interested, 
procured  a  retort,  not  doubting  that  gold,  or  at  least  silver,  would 
crown  his  efforts.  Its  real  character  was  made  known  by  its  perni- 
cious effects  upon  the  system  of  the  experimenter.  The  discovery 
was  instantly  communicated  to  a  brother,  a  member  of  a  wealthy 
firm  in  Mexico,  who  with  others  purchased  the  property,  consisting  of 
two  leagues,  held  under  a  Spanish  title,  of  the  original  owner.  For 
some  years  but  little  was  done.  The  ore  proved  both  abundant  and 
rich,  but  required  the  outlay  of  a  vast  amount  of  capital  to  be  work- 
ed to  advantage  ;  and,  while  Nature  with  more  than  her  usual  liberality 
had  furnished  in  the  mountain  itself  all  the  accessories  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  her  favors,  man  was  too  timid  to  avail  himself  of 
her  gifts.  In  1850,  the  present  company  was  formed.  With  untir- 
ing energy,  guided  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  the  work  pro- 
ceeded with  vigor,  and  at  this  time,  the  works  being  nearly  completed, 
the  extraction  of  the  mercury  proceeds  without  interruption. 

In  1850  a  tunnel  was  commenced  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  a 
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line  with  the  patio,  and  which  has  already  been  carried  to  the  distance 
of  1100  feet  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  in  hight  to  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  which  is  strongly  roofed  with  heavy  timber  throughout  its 
entire  length.  Through  this  the  rail-track  passes  ;  the  cars  receiving 
the  ore  as  it  is  brought  on  the  backs  of  the  carriers,  (tenateros)  from 
the  depths  below,  or  from  the  hights  above.  The  track  being  free, 
we  will  now  take  a  seat  on  the  car,  and  enter  the  dark  space.  Not 
an  object  is  visible,  save  the  faint  torch-light  at  the  extreme  end  ;  and 
a  chilling  dampness  seizes  on  the  frame,  so  suddenly  bereft  of  warmth 
and  sunshine.  This  sensation  does  not  continue  as  we  descend  into 
the  subterranean  caverns  below,  and  now  commence  the  wonders,  as 
well  as  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking.  By  the  light  of  a  torch  we 
pass  through  a  damp  passage  of  some  length,  a  sudden  turn  bringing 
us  into  a  sort  of  vestibule,  where,  in  a  niche  at  one  side,  is  placed  a 
rude  shrine  of  the  tutelary  saint,  or  protectress  of  the  mine — Nues- 
tra  Senora  de  Gaudalupe,  before  which  a  lighted  candle  is  kept  con- 
stantly burning.  You  descend  a  perpendicular  ladder  formed  by 
notches  cut  into  a  solid  log.  You  go  down,  perhaps  twelve  feet ;  you 
turn  and  pass  a  narrow  corner,  where  a  frightful  gulf  seems  yawning  to 
receive  you.  Carefully  threading  your  way  over  the  very  narrowest 
of  footholds,  you  turn  into  another  passage  black  as  night,  to  descend 
into  a  flight  of  steps  formed  in  the  side  of  the  cave,  tread  over  some 
loose  stones,  turn  around,  step  over  arches,  down  into  another  passage, 
that  leads  into  many  dark  and  intricate  windings  and  descendings, 
or  chambers  supported  but  by  a  column  of  earth, — now  stepping  this 
way,  then  that,  twisting  and  turning,  all  tending  down,  clown  to  where, 
through  the  darkness  of  midnight  one  can  discern  the  faint  glimmer, 
which  shines  like  Shakespeare's  "good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,"  and 
which  it  seems  impossible  one  can  ever  reach.  We  were  shown  a 
map  giving  the  subterranean  topography  of  this  mine  ;  and  truly,  the 
crossings  and  re-crossings,  the  windings  and  intricacies  of  the  laby- 
rinthine passages  could  only  be  compared  to  the  streets  of  a  dense 
city,  while  nothing  short  of  the  clue,  furnished  Theseus  by  Ariadne, 
would  insure  the  safe  return  into  day,  of  the  unfortunate  pilgrim,  who 
should  enter  without  a  guide. 

The  miners  have  named  the  different  passages  after  their  saints, 
and  run  them  off  as  readily  as  we  do  the  streets  of  a  city  ;  and  after 
exhausting  the  names  of  all  the  saints  in  the  calender,  have  com- 
menced on  different  animals,  one  of  which  is  not  inaptly  called  El  ele- 
fante.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  number  of  these  passages  may 
be  formed,  when  we  state  that  sixty  pounds  of  candles  are  used  by  the 
workmen  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Another  turn  brings  us  upon 
some  men  at  work.  One  stands  upon  a  single  plank  placed  high 
above  us  in  an  arch,  and  he  is  drilling  into  the  rock  above  him  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  a  charge  of  powder.  It  appears  very  dangerous, 
yet  we  are  told  that  no  lives  have  ever  been  lost,  and  no  more  serious 
accidents  have  occurred  than  the  bruising  of  a  hand  or  limb,  from 
carelessness  in  blasting.  How  he  can  maintain  his  equilibrium  is  a 
mystery  to  us,  while  with  every  thrust  of  the  drill  his  strong  chest 
heaves,  and  he  gives  utterance  to  a  sound,  something  between  a  grunt 
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and  a  groan,  "which  is  supposed  by  them  to  facilitate  their  labor. 
Some  six  or  eight  men  working  in  one  spot,  each  keeping  up  this  ago- 
nizing sound,  awakens  a  keen  sympathy.  Were  it  ouly  a  cheerful 
sing-song,  one  could  stand  it ;  but  in  that  dismal  place,  their  wizzard- 
like  forms  and  appearance,  relieved  but  by  the  light  of  a  single  tallow 
candle  stuck  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  just  sufficing  to  make  "  darkness 
visible,"  is  like  opening  to  us  the  shades  of  Tartarus;  and  the  throes 
elicited  from  over-wrought  human  bone  and  muscle,  sound  like  the 
anguish  wrung  from  infernal  spirits,  who  hope  for  no  escape. 

These  men  work  in  companies,  one  set  by  night,  another  by  day, 
alternating  week  about.  We  inquired  the  average  duration  of  life  of 
the  men  who  work  under  ground,  and  found  that  it  did  not  exceed 
that  of  forty-five  years,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  mostly  sub- 
ject are  those  of  the  chest ;  showing  conclusively  how  essential  light  and 
air  are  to  animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  life.  With  a  sigh  and  a  shud- 
der, we  step  aside  to  allow  another  set  of  laborers  to  pass.  There 
they  come  ;  up,  and  up,  from  almost  interminable  depths  ;  each  one 
as  he  passes,  panting,  puffing  and  wheezing,  like  a  high-pressure 
steamboat,  as  with  straining  nerve  and  quivering  muscle,  he  staggers 
under  the  load,  which  nearly  bends  him  double.  These  are  the  tma- 
teros,  carrying  the  ore  from  the  mine  to  deposit  it  in  the  cars  ;  and 
like  the  miner  he  is  burdened  by  no  superfluous  clothing.  A  shirt  and 
trowsers,  or,  the  trowsers  without  a  shirt ;  a  pair  of  leathern  sandals 
fastened  at  the  ankle,  with  a  felt  cap,  or  the  crown  of  an  old  hat, 
completes  his  costume.  The  ore  is  placed  in  a  flat  leather  bag,  (tale- 
go)  with  a  band  two  inches  wide  that  passes  around  the  forehead,  the 
weight  resting  along  the  shoulders  and  spine.  Two  hundred  pounds 
of  rongh  ore  are  thus  borne  up,  flight  after  flight,  of  perpendicular 
steps  ;  now  winding  through  deep  caverns,  or  threading  the  most  tor- 
tuous passages  ;  again  ascending  over  earth  or  loose  stones,  and  up 
places  that  have  not  even  an  apology  for  steps,  all  the  while  lost  in 
Cimmerian  darkness,  but  for  a  torch  borne  aloft,  which  flings  its 
sickly  rays  over  the  dismal  abysm,  showing  that  one  unwary  step 
would  plunge  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  human  aid  or  succor.  Not 
always,  however,  do  they  ascend  ;  they  sometimes  come  from  above  ; 
yet  we  should  judge  the  toil  and  danger  to  be  nearly  as  great  in  one 
case,  as  in  the  other.  Thirty  trips  will  these  men  make  in  one  day, 
from  the  lowest  depths. 

For  once  we  were  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  long,  loose  skirts, 
that  not  only  impeded  our  progress,  but  prevented  our  attempt  to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  and  enjoy  from  thence  a  prospect  of  great 
beauty  and  extent.  But  one  woman,  we  believe,  has  ever  accom- 
plished this  feat,  which  severely  tasks  the  strength  of  manhood. 

We  will  now  follow  the  tenateros,  as  they  load  the  locomotive  with 
the  contents  of  their  sacks,  and  run  after  it  into  the  open  air.  There 
they  go,  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  really,  as  one  emerges  into  the 
warm  sunshine,  the  change  is  most  inspiriting.  They  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  track,  and  throw  off  the  great  lumps  of  ore,  without 
an  effort,  as  if  they  were  mere  cabbages.  What  capacious  chests, 
and  how  gaily  they  vvrork  !    Such  gleeful  activity  in  men  we  never  be- 
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fore  beheld.  The  large  lumps  deposited,  they  now  seize  shovels  and 
jumping  on  the  cars,  the  small  lumps  mixed  with  earth,  are  cleared  off 
with  the  most  astonishing  celerity.  Do  but  behold  that  fellow  of 
Doric  build,  with  brawny  muscles,  and  who  is  a  perfect  fac  simile  of 
Hercules,  as  he  stood  engraved  with  his  club,  as  we  remember  him  in 
Bell  or  Tooke's  Pantheon  !  What  a  complete  model  for  a  sculptor  ! 
And  now  they  are  off  again  to  resume  their  toil,  giving  an  impetus  to 
the  car,  as  full  of  play  and  frolic  as  boys  let  loose  from  school.  Can 
it  be  that  these  are  the  same  men  that  so  strongly  excited  our  sympa- 
thies, but  a  few  moments  since,  while  staggering  under  their  heavy 
sacks  ?  Truly,  is  the  back  fitted  for  the  burden,  and  there  is  a  mercy, 
doubtless,  in  the  exuberance  of  spirit,  and  the  light-heartedness  that 
enables  them  to  make  sport  of  their  labor.  So  it  is  through  life ; 
the  law  of  compensation  runs  through  every  phase  of  human  existence, 
and  there  is  not  a  suffering  that  has  not  its  counterpart  in  some 
latent  good,  not  always  directly  discerned. 

The  ore  deposited  on  the  patio,  another  set  of  laborers  engage  in 
separating  the  large  lumps,  and  reducing  them  to  the  size  of  common 
paving  stones,  which  are  placed  by  themselves.  The  smaller  pieces 
are  put  in  a  separate  pile,  while  the  earth  (tierra)  is  sifted  through 
coarse  sieves  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into  adobes.  There  is 
also  a  blacksmith's  shop  for  making  and  repairing  implements.  The 
miner  is  not  paid  by  the  day,  but  receives  pay  for  the  ore  he  extracts. 
They  usually  work  in  parties  of  from  two  to  ten ;  half  the  number 
work  during  the  day,  the  other  half  by  night,  and  in  this  manner 
serve  as  checks  upon  each  other.  Should  a  drone  get  into  the  num- 
ber, complaint  is  made  to  the  engineer,  who  has  to  settle  such  matters, 
which  he  generally  does  by  placing  him  with  a  set  nearer  his  capacity, 
or  sometimes  by  a  discharge.  The  price  of  the  ore  is  settled  by 
agreement  for  each  week.  Should  the  passage  be  more  than  com- 
monly laborious,  they  do  not  earn  much  ;  or  if  on  the  contrary  it  proves 
to  be  easy,  and  of  great  richness,  the  gain  is  theirs ;  it  being  not  in- 
frequent for  them  to  make  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  week  a  piece, 
and  seldom  less  than  fifteen.  In  those  parts  of  the  mine  where  the 
ore  is  worthless,  but  still  has  to  be  extracted  in  order  to  reach  that 
that  will  pay,  or  to  promote  ventilation,  they  are  paid  by  the  vara,*  at  a 
stipulated  price.  They  do  nothing  with  getting  the  ore  to  the  patio; 
this  is  done  by  the  tenateros  at  the  company's  expense,  as  is  also  the 
separating,  sifting  and  weighing.  Each  party  have  their  ore  kept  sep- 
arate ;  it  is  weighed  twice  a  week  and  an  account  taken.  They  select 
one  of  their  party  who  receives  the  pay,  and  divides  it  among  his  fellows. 

The  tenateros  receive  three  dollars  per  diem ;  the  sifters  and  weigh- 
ers, two  dollars  and  a  half  ;  blacksmiths  and  bricklayers,  five  and  six, 
while  carpenters  are  paid  the  city  price  of  eight  dollars  a  day.  These 
wages  seem  to  be  very  just  and  liberal,  yet  such  is  their  improvidence 
that  no  matter  how  much  they  earn,  the  miners  are  not  one  peso  better 
off  at  the  end  of  the  month  than  they  were  at  its  beginning.  No  pro- 
vision being  made  for  sickness  or  age,  when  that  time  comes,  as  come 
it  will,  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  like  some  worn  out  old 

*  A  vara  is  two  feet  and  nine  inches. 
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charger,  lie  down  and  die.  This  has  reference  exclusively  to  the  Mex- 
icans ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  Savings  Bank  could  not  be  established, 
and  made  popular  among  them.  They  number  between  two  and  three 
hundred  in  all ;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  impracticable  people 
in  the  world,  going  on  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  firmly  believ- 
ing in  the  axiom,  that  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

We  will  now  resume  our  seat  on  the  wagon  loaded  to  return,  and 
as  we  do  so,  cannot  but  admire  the  horses — a  team  of  four  to  each 
wagon.  What  noble  animals,  and  how  well  they  draw,  seemingly  no 
more  tired  with  this  their  last  load,  than  when  they  first  ascended  in 
the  morning.  As  we  approach  the  hacienda,  we  are  again  reminded 
that  it  was  built  for  time.  The  warehouses  are  of  substantial  brick 
structure,  standing  within  a  wall,  and  on  a  line  with  the  gate  or  main 
entrance.  These  buildings,  with  the  furnaces,  blacksmith  shop  and  an 
open  space  for  the  manufacture  of  adobes,  are  all  within  the  inclosure, 
and  occupy  a  space  of  several  acres.  There  are,  at  present,  thirteen 
furnaces  in  constant  operation.  They  are  of  solid  masonry,  stand 
under  cover,  with  open,  raised  roofs,  to  admit  the  free  escape  of 
noxious  gasses,  and  are  in  rows  about  six  feet  apart,  being  forty  feet 
long  by  eight  in  breadth,  and  ten  in  hight.  The  fuel  used  is  wood, 
cut  in  the  mountains,  and  delivered  at  six  dollars  a  cord.  A  uniform 
but  not  very  high  degree  of  temperature  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
fire  occupies  the  first  compartment  at  one  end,  with  numerous  conduc- 
tors for  the  heat  to  pass  through  the  furnace  in  which  the  ore  is 
placed.  This  receptacle  is  four  feet  in  width,  six  in  length,  and  five 
feet  high.  It  will  contain  15,000  pounds  of  ore,  or  12,000  pounds  of 
adobes.  Each  furnace  requires  twelve  or  fourteen  condensers,  through 
which  the  vapor,  as  it  flies  off,  is  conducted  along  numerous  chambers, 
alternating  above  and  beneath,  until  it  reaches  the  end  where  it 
passes  through  a  wooden  cistern,  ten  feet  long  by  four  in  breadth,  and 
two  in  depth.  These  cisterns  are  kept  half  filled  with  water,  over 
which  the  smoke  passes  and  cools  on  its  way  to  the  chimneys,  which 
are  of  wood — each  chimney  having  a  separate  condenser.  The  length 
of  time  required  for  the  extraction  of  the  quicksilver,  is  about  fifty- 
six  hours  from  the  solid  ore,  and  fifty  from  adobes.  Each  condenser 
is  fitted  with  a  small  pipe  through  which  the  condensed  vapor,  or 
quicksilver,  flows  in  streams  along  a  narrow  trough,  then  through 
another  pipe  into  iron  vats,  the  size  of  a  half  hogshead,  placed  in  the 
ground.  From  these  vats  the  molten  liquid  is  ladled  out  into  scales  ; 
its  weight  is  accurately  determined  and  it  is  then  poured  into  wrought 
iron  flasks,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  by  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Each  flask  contains  seventy-five  pounds, 
and,  when  filled,  is  placed  in  a  heavy  vice,  where  the  stopper  is 
screwed  down  and  secured.  These  flasks  are  imported  from  Eng- 
land; and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  them  at  the  right  time,  occa- 
sioned a  serious  loss  to  the  company  at  their  outset,  they  being  com- 
pelled to  use  large  cylinders  or  even  wooden  boxes,  through  the  cracks 
of  which  the  quicksilver  escaped,  as  well  as  by  evaporation. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  flat,  are  filled  from  the  top.  The  ore  is 
wheeled  in  and  handed  down  to  a  man,  who  carefully  places  it  in  such 
vol.  ii.  29 
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manner  that  the  heat  may  permeate  through  every  portion.  A  white 
vapor  flies  off  and  passes  through  the  opposite  conductors  into  the 
condensers.  The  top  of  the  furnace  being  bricked  up,  is  closely 
covered  with  fresh  mortar,  on  which  is  placed  a  thick  layer  of  dry 
ashes,  that  no  vapor  may  escape.  This  is  also  done  at  the  mouth, 
and  over  each  condenser.  Five  times  in  each  month  the  charge  is 
renewed;  and  after  each  charge  the  soot  is  scraped  from  off  the  tops 
and  sides  of  the  condensers,  and,  being  mixed  with  ashes  and  water, 
again  undergoes  the  action  of  heat,  being  usually  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  ore  when  the  furnace  is  nearly  filled. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  used,  the  escape  of  arsenic  with 
the  sulphate  of  mercury,  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  those  who  labor 
among  the  furnaces.  Each  man  works  one  week  out  of  four,  and  then 
changes  to  something  else.  Even  cattle,  if  allowed  to  browse  at 
large  in  the  vicinity  during  the  dry  season,  become  salivated,  and  die 
from  its  effects.  Ten  men  only  are  required  in  this  department,  as  but 
half  the  number  of  furnaces  are  filled  at  one  time.  Two  act  as  firemen 
by  day,  who  also  weigh  the  liquid,  and  fill  the  flasks  ;  two  as  night- 
watchmen,  who  act  alternately,  assisting  by  day  in  the  other  depart- 
ments, or  in  extracting  the  dross  from  the  vacant  furnaces,  and  filling 
them,  two  and  a  half  days  apart.  There  is  one  foreman  attached  to 
this  department,  who  also  superintends  the  manufacture  of  adobes.  As 
the  loaded  wagons  come  down  from  the  mines,  they  deposit  their  con- 
tents on  a  platform  in  the  rear,  and  on  a  line  with  the  tops  of  the 
furnaces.  The  large  lumps  are  placed  on  one  side,  the  small  lumps  on 
the  other,  while  the  dirt  is  wheeled  off  to  the  open  space  in  front,  and, 
mixed  with  water,  is  made  into  adobes.  Adobes  are  made  during  the 
summer  or  dry  season,  and  but  a  small  number  can  be  stored  for  winter 
use.  The  fluid  is  extracted  from  them  during  the  summer.  They 
require  a  less  amount  of  heat  than  the  ore ;  a  certain  proportion  of 
which,  however,  in  small  pieces,  is  usually  introduced  with  them  into 
the  furnaces.  The  water  used,  is  brought  in  pipes  from  the  mountain. 
Except  that  the  fires  are  not  allowed  to  go  out,  no  labor  is  permitted 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  ten  hours  constitute  a  day's  work. 

In  the  treatment  of  their  employees,  the  company  has  been  guided 
by  a  liberal  spirit — securing  the  best  men,  and  retaining  them  by  their 
best  interests.  Had  the  ore  proved  less  rich,  or  had  not  a  far-seeing 
and  enlightened  policy  actuated  them,  the  company  would,  ere  this, 
have  been  plunged  into  irretrievable  ruin,  as  their  outlays  have 
amounted  to  but  little  short  of  their  full  proceeds.  They  are  now  in 
a  prosperous  condition  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that,  unlike  metals 
possessing  a  circulating  medium,  the  demand  for  quicksilver  is  limited 
and  the  returns  extend  over  many  months.  The  furnaces  and  other 
works  are  nearly  completed,  and  the  miners  have  reached  a  depth  of  127 
feet  from  the  patio,  or  462  feet  beneath  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

The  accommodations  at  the  hotel  are  not  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  but  one  can  be  very  comfortable,  and  a  week  may  be  passed 
without  feeling  ennui.  There  is  a  probability,  that  the  company  will 
erect  a  commodious  house  the  coming  season,  and  that  arrangements 
will  immediately  be  made  for  bath-houses.     Attached  to  the  hotel  is 
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a  store,  and  a  billiard-room,  and  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  thirty 
yards  in  the  rear,  is  a  running  brook,  that  may  be  traced  high  np  into 
the  monntain  gap.  Its  water  is  wonderfully  clear,  offering  to  the 
angler,  great  temptation  to  cast  his  fly  for  the  speckled  trout  that 
are  found  in  large  numbers,  and  are  of  respectable  size  and  weight. 
A  few  steps  across  this  brook  are  two  mineral  springs,  which  bubble  up 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other.  In  taste,  the  water  closely  resembles 
the  Congress  "Water  of  Saratoga;  it  is  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
soda,  and,  drunk  with  syrup,  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  soda  water 
of  the  shops.  This  water,  which  is  bottled  on  the  spot,  can  now  be 
obtained  at  the  principal  drug  stores  of  this  city  ;  and  is  highly  bene- 
ficial in  dyspepsia,  and  kindred  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  liver. 

An  early  riser,  we  start  from  our  pillow  at  the  first  gray  streak  of 
dawn.  In  passing,  we  stop  a  moment  at  the  springs  for  a  glass  of 
water,  then  pursue  the  path  along  the  brook  till  it  turns  off  to  the 
left,  and,  gently  winding  along  the  mountain  side,  reaches  its  top, 
where,  in  addition  to  enchanting  scenery,  the  sportsman  will  find  quail 
in  countless  numbers  ;  or,  following  the  brook,  we  will  take  the  path 
at  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  proceed  for  upwards  of  a  mile, 
every  step  of  the  way  strewed  with  wild  thyme,  roses  and  sweet-brier  ; 
intermingled  with  dense  masses  of  vegetation  that  stretch  along  dot- 
ted with  willows,  sycamores  and  oaks,  in  boundless  profusion.  Here 
the  path  suddenly  crosses  the  brook,  and  forms  a  trail  to  the  mine, 
along  which  the  pack-mules  formerly  brought  the  ore,  before  the 
wagon-road  was  constructed  ;  or  even  at  this  time,  when  the  latter  is 
rendered  impassable  by  heavy  rains.  And  now,  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  which  in  falling  had  thrown  itself  across  the  stream,  we  seat  our- 
selves, and  leaning  back  against  a  drooping  willow,  we  watch  the  fin- 
ny inhabitants,  as  they  glide  and  sport  in  the  crystal  element.  "We 
almost  wish  that  we  were  a  little  fish  ;  but  then  the  big  fishes,  that 
sometimes  come  along!  "We  breathe  freely  in  this  clear  mountain  air; 
there  is  health  in  every  breeze.  Our  soul  expands  ;  we  drink  deep 
draughts  from  the  pure  fountain  of  life,  which  fill  and  exalt  our  inner- 
most being.  There  is  beauty  above,  and  on  every  side  of  us  ;  sweet 
voices  steal  upon  the  ear  and  whisper  peace  to  the  heart.  The  morn- 
ing stars  sing  together  in  the  blue  expanse,  ere  the  gay  orb  of  day, 
like  a  beaming  monarch,  rising  from  the  top  of  one  mountain,  flings 
his  laughing  glances  on  the  mountains  opposite.  At  our  feet,  the 
"  babbling "  brook,  leaping,  running  and  dancing  on  its  way,  flows 
ever,  ever  onward.  Who  could  be  a  sluggard,  with  such  pleasure 
within  his  grasp  ?  Reluctantly,  we  rise  to  retrace  our  steps,  regret- 
ting, as  we  do  so,  that  the  hour  could  not  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

"When  we  turned  our  back  on  city  fogs  and  winds,  we  determined 
to  leave  city  forms  and  cares  behind  us ;  to  make  the  most  of  our 
reprieve  and  woo  nature  in  her  wild  and  hidden  fastnesses.  We 
found  what  we  sought,  and  obtained  even  more  than  that  for  which 
we  had  bargained.  Many  persons  come  hither  to  visit  the  Mine,  ex- 
pecting in  a  few  hours  to  take  in  every  point  of  interest.  They  ascend 
to  the  former,  take  a  hurried  turn  among  the  furnaces,  ask  innumera- 
ble unimportant  questions  of  the  gentlemanly  superintendents,  im- 
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bibe  a  few  glasses  of  water  from  the  springs,  and  return,  protesting 
there  was  nothing  worth  seeing  after  all.  Truly,  having  eyes  they 
see  not ;  and  to  such,  even  the  beauties  of  Eden  would  require  point- 
ing out.  To  most  persons,  the  valleys  of  California  possess  the  great- 
est attraction;  but,  in  our  estimation,  the  mountain  region  is  by  far  the 
most  beautiful.  In  many  parts  the  scenery  is  grand  and  majestic, 
though  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  said  to  reach  the  sublime  ;  and  there 
is  a  uniformity  in  the  general  character  and  appearance  of  the  moun- 
tains, rolling,  rising  and  projecting,  with  their  sides  and  tops  sprink- 
led with  flowers,  clumps  of  shrubs  and  herbage,  with  evergreen  trees 
or  with  the  wild-oats,  that,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  are  deposi- 
ted on  every  spare  inch  of  soil.  Neither  is  this  section  destitute  of 
fertile  spots.  The  finest  cereals  with  the  largest  vegetables,  are  found 
in  this  region,  while  its  mammoth  trees  have  become  world-renowned. 
The  mines  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  from  which  this  mine  derives  its 
name,  have  been  worked  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  have 
reached  a  great  depth.  The  ore  does  not  average  over  ten  per  cent, 
of  quicksilver.  At  the  mine  of  New  Almaden,  the  average  yield  is 
thirty-eight,  and  has  reached  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent.  Nothing  less, 
indeed,  would  have  enabled  it  to  compete  with  its  Spanish  rival,  where 
convict  labor  is  alone  employed,  and  which  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
European  market,  beside  furnishing  a  large  amount  to  Mexico  and 
South  America.  The  amount  of  quicksilver  used  in  California,  is 
much  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  Notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  gold  mining,  the  whole  amount  for  home  consumption,  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  flasks  per  month.  The  exports  to  Chile  and  China, 
are  not  large  ;  much  of  that  imported  by  the  latter  country,  is  mixed 
with  sulphur  and  re-converted  into  the  vermilion  of  commerce.  Seven- 
ninths  of  the  sales  are  made  to  Mexico,  where  it  is  extensively  used  in 
the  silver  mines  of  that  country.  The  ore  at  New  Almaden,  does  not 
run  in  veins,  or  leads,  but  is  found  in  pockets.  It  may  last  for  ages ; 
and,  again,  such  is  the  uncertainty  connected  with  mining,  it  may  sud- 
denly cease,  the  supply  becoming  exhausted  ;  or  the  company  may  be 
compelled  to  abandon  their  work  from  the  sudden  rushing  in  of  water. 


THE    GOLD    DIGGERS. 

BT     SAMUEL     HUGH     LLOYD. 

The  sun  is  up,  the  crimsoned  hills 

Throw  back  his  golden  beams; 
And  vale  and  dell  drink  in  his  rays, 

And  through  the  "woods,  the  streams, 
Scarce  waked  from  sleep,  to  all  around 

Reflect  each  cheerful  ray, 
As  now  we  ope  our  waking  eyes, 

And  greet  the  new-born  day. 
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Ko  faltering  hearts  shall  greet  the  morn, 

As  from  our  tents  we  go, 
And  seek  the  spot  whose  beaten  path 

Our  trusty  feet  well  know; 
For  'neath  the  stream  the  gold  we  see, 

The  sand  has  treasured  there, 
And  where  the  earth  in  rocks  and  veins 

It  long  concealed  with  care. 

Then  speed  the  spade,  and  speed  the  wheel, 

The  dross  we  give  the  tide, 
As  from  above  by  Love's  pure  streams 

The  heart  is  purified; — 
And  cheerfully  each  day  we'll  spend, 

For  thus  the  tale  is  told — 
That  every  moment,  as  it  flies, 

Fours  out  its  grains  of  gold! 

Then  speed  the  spade,  and  speed  the  tide, 

And  let  the  wheel  go  round; 
The  noise  of  toil  and  Nature's  voice 

Have  e'er  a  pleasing  sound: — 
And  though  the  sea  and  hills  and  plains 

Conceal  our  homes  from  view, 
The  gold  we  dig,  shall  spread  the  board, 

And  buy  the  cottage  too ! 

And  bosoms,  pure  as  lilies  are, 

The  precious  ore  shall  wear; 
"When  art  by  cunning  hand  shall  shape 

The  cross  they  meekly  bear; — 
And  eagles,  swift  with  golden  wings, 

Shall  fly  across  the  land, 
And  give  to  honest  toil  its  meed 

And  free  the  toiling-hand 


TO 


BY     M  .     H  .     N  , 


Upon  the  face  of  every  morn 

There  is  some  little  cloud ; 
On  ilka  rose  there  is  a  thorn 

To  fright  away  the  crowd; 
Tet  mornings  smile  and  roses  bloom, — 
And  this  has  light,  and  that  perfume. 

A  careful  hand  may  blunt  the  thorn, 

And  pluck  the  rose  away ; 
A  cheerful  breeze  may  greet  the  morn, 

And  make  a  cloudless  day; 
Yet  worse  than  rose  or  morn  art  thou, 
"With  frowns  forever  on  thy  brow. 

An  empty  bosom  all  the  while 

From  Love's  delicious  darts  to  keep, 

Having  no  smile  for  those  who  smile, 
And  not  a  tear  for  those  who  weep ; 

A  strange  anomaly  thou  art, 

A  glorious  form  without  a  heart. 
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Aunt  Phtllis's  Caein,  oe  Southern  Life  as  it  Is.  By  Mrs.  Mart  H.  Eastman.  Lipping- 
cott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  For  sale  by  Marvin  &  Hitchcock,  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

This  is  a  very  thrilling  story,  -well  told,  and,  doubtless,  as  it  purports  to  do, 

represents  "  Southern  Life  as  it  Is."     Some  idea  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has 

been  received  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  copy  before  us  is  one  of 

the  "  Twentieth  Thousand."    The  following  extract  will  give  an  insight  into  its 

character  and  objects: 

"  Slavery,  authorized  by  God,  permitted  by  Jesus  Christ,  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles,  maintain- 
ed by  good  men  of  all  ages,  is  still  existing  in  a  portion  of  our  beloved  country.  How  long  it  will 
continue,  or  whether  it  will  ever  cease,  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe  can  alone  determine. 
Abolition — born  in  fanaticism,  nurtured  in  violence  and  disorder,  it  exists  too.  Turning  aside 
the  institutions  and  commands  of  God,  treading  under  foot  the  love  of  country,  despising  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  the  Nation,  it  is  dead  to  every  feeling  of  patriotism  and  brotherly  kindness, 
full  of  strife  and  pride,  strewing  the  path  of  the  slave  with  thorns,  and  of  the  master  with  difficul- 
ties, accomplishing  nothing  good,  forever  creating  disturbance." 

Home  Pictures.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews  Dennibon.  Harper  &  Brothers  New  York.  For 
sale  by  Marvin  &  Hitchcock,  San  Francisco. 

We  cheerfully  indorse  all  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  work. 
It  is  a  series  of  truthful  pictures  of  the  home  circle,  wherein  are  represented  the 
trials  and  career  of  an  amiable  woman,  who,  from  a  simple  village  maiden,  be- 
came a  rich  merchant's  wife,  then  a  languid  lady  of  fashion,  and  finally,  after 
being  tried  in  the  ordeal  of  adversity,  a  noble-hearted  wife  and  mother,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Few  can  read  the  work  without  interest,  or  fail  to  find  a 
useful  moral  in  almost  every  page. 

Rhymes  with  Reason  and  Without.  By  B.  P.  Shillaber.  J.  C.  Derby,  New  York.  For 
sale  by  "W".  B.  Cooke,  San  Francisco. 

Who  would  have  suspected  Mrs.  Partington  of  writing  poetry?  One  is  so  ac- 
customed to  think  of  that  celebrated  personage  in  her  neat,  white  cap  and  cape, 
and  old  fashioned  dress,  tapping  her  snuff  box,  and  giving  utterance  to  sentiments 
of  the  most  practical  philosophy,  that  making  rhymes  seems  the  last  thing  she 
would  trouble  her  dear,  old  head  about.  Yet  she  has  made  some  that  are  never 
"  without  reason,"  and  often  possess  great  beauty.  Most  of  them  have  hitherto 
delighted  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Boston  Post,  while  not  a  few  have  strayed 
from  journal  to  journal  all  over  the  wide  Union.  We  are  pleased  to  see  them  col- 
lected and  preserved  in  book  form.  They  speak  the  language  of  Nature,  and  of  a 
heart  fall  of  good  feeling  towards  mankind ;  while  some  of  the  most  pathetic  can- 
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not  fail  to  awaken  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  huma  nheart.     In  fact,  "Shilla- 
ber's  Poems  "  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Poetical  Literature  of  America. 

Short  Patent  Sessions.    By  Dow,  Jr.    H.  Lons  &  Brother,  New  York.  For  sale  by  LeCount 
&  Strong  and  Geo.  W.  Murray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"We  are  pleased  to  see  these  universally  read  and  frequently  quoted  Sermons 

redeemed  from  the  uncertain  fate  of  newspaper  effusions,  and  collected  into  a 

form  for  deliberate  perusal  or  reference.     For  in  a  bold  and  original  style,  amid 

many  odd  and  far-fetched  expressions,  they  tell  the  plain,  homely  truth,  and  teach 

a  vast  deal  of  good,  practical  morality.     They  are  published  in  three  volumes, 

whose  binding,  typography  and  tasteful  finish,  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the 

publishers,  and  are  worthy  of  adorning  the  shelves  of  any  library,  while  they 

will  prove  an  unfailing  repertoire  of  wit  and  humor. 

Sunny  Memories  op  Foreign  Lands.    By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.    Two  volumes. — 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston.    For  sale  by  Marvin  &  Hitchcock,  San  Francisco. 

After  all  the  adulation  everywhere  showered  upon  her,  and  the  pomp  and  cer- 
emony which  ever  attended  her  steps, — after  the  cordial  and  enthusiastic  greet- 
ings that  she  received  from  her  friends  over  the  water,  and  the  unvarying  kind- 
ness and  hearty  sympathy  which  they  exhibited  for  her  during  her  sojourn  among 
them, — it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Mrs.  Stowe  to  have  brought  back  aught 
but  "Sunny  Memories."  Her  description  of  men  and  things  are  exceedingly 
graphic  and  life-like.  Were  it  not  that  we  are  too  constantly  reminded  of  the 
impelling  motive  and  object  of  her  visit, — had  the  slavery  emancipator  and  aboli- 
tionist been  less  apparent,  the  perusal  of  this  book  would  have  afforded  us  unal- 
loyed delight.  But  everywhere,  in  the  frescoed  salons  of  gorgeous  palaces,  in 
classic  galleries  of  art,  in  the  somber  aisles  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  in  dungeons  of 
moss-grown  mediaeval  castles,  in  gay  assemblies,  in  the  homes  of  princes  and  the 
huts  of  the  peasants,  that  pitiable  object,  a  miserable,  manacled  shape  appears, 
clanking  his  chains  and  bemoaning  his  wrongs,  and,  like  the  evil  genii  in  aa 
Arabian  tale,  changing  in  an  instant  a  scene  of  fairy-like  beauty  into  a  barren, 
loathsome  desert.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one,  however  he  may  differ  from 
Mrs.  Stowe  in  feeling  or  opinion,  can  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  grace  and  viva- 
city of  her  style,  and  the  many  noble  sentiments  to  which  she  gives  utterance, 
while  comparing  the  institutions  of  the  countries  which  she  visits,  with  those  of 
her  fondly  remembered  land. 

Catharine  Ashton.    Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    For  sale  by  LeCount  &  Strong  and  Geo. 
W.  Murray,  San  Francisco. 

The  public  will  hail  with  pleasure  another  of  Miss  Sewell's  excellent  novels. 
Few  authors  enjoy  a  more  enviable  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than 
this  estimable  lady.  For  her  works,  while  they  betray  great  talent  both  in  their 
general  plan  and  in  their  detail,  are  written  in  an  agreeable  style  and  are  ever 
characterized  by  a  high,  moral  tone,  and  correct  religious  feeling.  In  Catharine 
Ashton,  she  describes  the  career  of  an  humble  maiden,  who,  never  forgetting 
the  station  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  her,  or  neglecting  any  op- 
portunity to  be  useful  to  those  around  her,  after  suffering  many  domestic  trials, 
as  well  as  mortifications  and  persecutions  from  those  who,  by  her  stern  sense 
of  duty,  were  made  to  a  certain  extent  her  enemies,  finally  obtained  an  hon- 
orable position  in  society,  blessed  with  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
her.  The  story  contains  few  startling  scenes  or  unexpected  incidents,  yet  never 
flags  in  interest;  and  in  the  delineation  of  the  personages  who  play  their  part  in 
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its  development,  the  fair  authoress  displays  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
motives  that  usually  influence  human  action,  which  characterizes  her  previous 
productions.  We  cheerfully  commend  this  book  to  the  mothers  and  daughters 
of  San  Francisco. 

Pioneer  "Women  of  the  West.    By  Mbs.  Ellet.    Charles  Scritmer,  New  York.    For  sale  by 
Marvin  &  Hitchcock,  Pioneer  Book  Store,  Montgomery  street. 

"What  "  Old  Mortality  "  was  to  the  moss-covered  and  crumbling  tombs  of  the 
old  covenanters,  Mrs.  Ellet  is  to  the  heroic  women  of  her  own  country ;  renewing 
to  posterity  the  half-forgotten  story  of  their  lives  of  self-devotion  and  noble  daring, 
by  compiling  from  brief  anecdotes,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  from  private 
records,  a  book  which  deserves  a  place  in  every  library.  The  author  is  already 
widely  and  favorably  known  by  a  previous  effort,  with  the  same  praiseworthy 
object,  viz:  "The  "Women  of  the  American  Revolution,"  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that  this  work  will  add  to  a  reputation  so  nobly 
gained.  It  is  the  story  of  the  wives  and  mothers,  who,  with  their  sons  and  hus- 
bands, ventured  into  the  unexplored  wilds  of  the  Western  forests,  and  endured 
the  hardships  and  struggles  of  a  settler's  life.  While  it  abounds  in  thrilling 
accounts  of  perilous  adventure  and  deeds  of  heroism,  it  is  interspersed  with  many 
lively  descriptions  of  the  domestic  lives  and  manners  of  the  early  Pioneers,  their 
customs,  occupations  and  amusements ;  so  that  altogether,  it  is  an  instructive,  en- 
tertaining and  useful  book. 

The  Ld?e  of  Joan  of  Arc.     By  David  "W.  Bartlett.     Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan,  Auburn 
and  Buffalo.    For  sale  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  corner  Merchant  and  Montgomery  streets. 

This  little  history  of  the  "  Fairest  Lily  in  the  field  of  France,"  deserves  to  be 

universally  read.     It  is  beautifully  written,  in  a  style  so  clear  and  simple  as  to 

make  it  an  appropriate  book  for  children,  yet  with  enough  of  artistic  finish  to 

merit  the  praise  of  the  adult.     The  author,  by  a  deep  and  careful  research  among 

our  best  authorities,  has  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  has 

given  us  a  biography  of  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  which  may  be  taken  as  a  faithful 

account  of  her  eventful  course  and  tragical  fate ;  while  it  presents  a  lively  picture 

of  the  gloomy  and  threatening  state  of  affairs,  which  called  her  forth  from  the 

retirement  of  her  native  village  of  Domremy  to  be  the  saviour  of  her  country. 

The  actions  of  the  unrivaled  heroine,  were  they  not  so  well  authenticated,  would 

seem  almost  incredible ;  and  their  record  possesses  all  the  charm  of  a  romance, 

combined  with  all  the  interest  of  a  true  history. 

Fashionable  Dissipation.    By  Meta  V.  Fuller.    E.  H.  Lee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    For  sale 
by  LeCount  &  Strong  and  Geo.  W.  Murray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

A  dashing  story  of  fashionable  life,  truthfully  depicting  its  follies  and  dissipa- 
tions. The  writer  is  already  somewhat  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  "Sena- 
tor's Son"  and  "Poems  of  Sentiment;"  and  she  writes  like  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  which  she  has  made  the  title  of  her  book.  The  story  has  all  the 
interest  of  a  narrative  of  actual  life,  and  its  perusal  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure. 

Minnie   Hermon;  or,  the  Night  and  its  Morning.     By  Thurlow  W.  Brown.     Miller, 
Orton  &  Mulligan,  Auburn  and  Buffalo.     For  sale  by  Wm.  B.  Cooke,  Montgomery  street 

If  there  is  a  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth — alas,  that  we  must  say  it — where 
a  tale  like  the  one  whose  title  we  give  above  is  needed,  that  place  is  California. 
Need  we  say  it  is  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  temperance  ?  To  add  force  to  his  argu- 
ment, the  author  has  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  his  work  many  facts  taken 
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from  actual  experience  ; — thus  giving  to  the  whole  a  highly  dramatic  and  vivid 
effect.     We  trust  it  may  be  extensively  circulated  and  read. 

Sib  Jaspee  Kabew  Ktjt.    By  Charles  Lever.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.     For  sale  by 
Maevin  &  Hitchcock,  San  Francisco. 

The  name  of  Lever  on  the  covers  of  a  novel  is  a  sufficient  passport.  The  "work, 
whose  title  we  give  above,  is  another  of  his  inimitable  tales  of  Irish  life,  full  of 
wit  and  humor,  full  of  lively,  graphic  scenes  and  well-drawn  characters. 

Chestnut  "Wood  :  A  Tale.  'By  Liele  Linden.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    For  sale  by 
G-,  W.  Mtobay  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

This  book,  though  far  more  deserving  than  hundreds  whose  flattering  notices 
fill  closely  printed  columns,  came  to  us  unannounced,  unprefaced,  and  we  were 
quite  unprepared  for  the  treat  it  afforded.  It  is  one  of  those  stories,  whose  peru- 
sal excites  in  the  reader  an  absorbing  interest,  causing  him  to  relinquish  it  with 
reluctance,  when  interrupted,  and  to  regret  its  conclusion.  The  scene  is  laid 
near  the  same  locality  that  Irving  has  immortalized  by  "  The  Legend  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollow,"  in  a  little  village  which  she  calls  "Hymeswold;"  and  her  des- 
criptions of  the  rural  charms  and  domestic  peculiarities  of  the  quiet,  old  Dutch 
place,  are  both  graphic  and  beautiful.  The  plot  is  quite  intricate,  and  well  devel- 
oped, with  always  enough  of  mystery  clouding  its  unfolding,  to  sustain  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  The  author  is  unknown ;  but  that  she  has  a  good  heart, 
numberless  touching  passages  evidence ; — and  that  she  has  talent  of  a  high  order, 
the  whole  book  is  an  incontestible  proof. 

Lewie  oe  The  Bended  Twig.    By  Cousin"  Cicely.    Alden  Beardsley  &  Co.,  Auburn.     For 
sale  by  Maevin  &  Hitchcock,  San  Francisco. 

Let  every  mother,  nay  every  woman,  read  this  exquisitely  written  story,  and 
imprint  its  lesson  upon  her  heart.  It  relates  the  career  of  a  son,  who,  petted 
and  indulged  during  infancy  by  a  fond  mother,  grew  up  an  imperious,  self-willed 
boy,  and  finally  made  a  miserable  end,  from  the  effects  of  those  very  passions, 
which  his  injudicious  early-training  had  engendered.  And  it  shows  most  forcibly 
the  inestimable  importance  of  a  mother's  trust,  and  the  extent  of  her  responsi- 
bility. 

Kambles  in  Iceland.    By  Plinv  Miles.    Charles  B.  Norton,  New  York.    For  sale  by  Geo. 
W.  Murray  &  Co.,  Montgomery  Block,  San  Francisco. 

In  declaring  the  motives  which  led  to  his  visiting  the  remote  Island  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  book,  the  author  says:  "After  diligent  and  long-con- 
tinued search  on  all  the  maps  of  all  the  Wyeds,  Johnstons  and  Coltons  in  Chris- 
tendom, he  could  find  but  one  land  that  was  untrodden ;  but  one  that  was  not 
as  contemptibly  common  as  Irkoutsk  Timbuctoo  or  the  Niger  itself.  Iceland  was 
the  shining  bit  of  glazier,  the  one  piece  of  virgin  ore,  the  solitary  lump  of  un- 
licked  lava ;"  and  straightway  to  Iceland  he  went.  And,  we  confess,  we  hail 
with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  his,  a  book  of  travel  that  promises  to  tell  us 
something  new.  Saving  by  Sir  George  McKenzie  and  Madame  Pfeiffer,  Iceland 
has  been  almost  unnoticed  by  modern  travelers ; — a  country  which  should  be 
peculiarly  interesting  to  Americans,  not  only  on  account  of  the  obscurity  which 
has  enshrouded  it,  but  because  its  early  inhabitants  were  the  first  discoverers  of 
our  great  continent.  Mr.  Miles  is  evidently  a  great  traveler,  a  good  observer, 
and  knows  how  to  tell  what  he  has  seen.  His  descriptions  of  the  celebrated 
volcanic  wondci's  of  Iceland,  its  soil  and  scanty  productions,  the  character 
vol.  ii.  28 
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and  present  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  their  form  of  government,  manners, 
customs,  hopes,  necessities  and  prospects,  give  a  very  comprehensive  and  highly 
satisfactory  view  of,  and  cannot  fail  to  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning that  hitherto  almost  "  terra  incognita." 

The  Theee  Colonies  op  Australia.    By  Samuel  Sidney.     Derby  &  Miller,  Auburn.    For 
sale  by  Wm.  B.  Cooke,  Montgomery  street. 

There  is  probably  no  country  which  Californians  regard  with  more  interest  and 
sympathy  than  Australia.  Its  people  have  collected  from  the  same  sources  whence 
ours  have  gathered,  speak  the  same  language,  and  have  almost  the  same  hopes 
and  fears.  A  volume  giving  a  minute  account,  therefore,  of  our  sister  Dorado, 
cannot  but  meet  with  success  among  us.  The  one  before  us  presents  a  complete 
history  of  each  of  the  Three  Colonies,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  South 
Australia,  from  the  date  of  their  respective  settlements  to  the  present  time ;  and 
furnishes  large  amounts  of  information,  regarding  their  pastures,  copper  mines 
and  gold  fields.  The  account  which  the  author  gives  of  the  difficulties  which 
arose  from  the  establishment  of  the  convict  system,  and  of  the  numerous  rebel- 
lions of  the  people  against  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  their  despotic  govern- 
ment, is  highly  interesting.  There  are  also  many  scenes  described  which  present 
a  very  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  society  in  Australia,  and  the  distinction  which 
exists  between  the  convicts  and  colonists.  In  short,  compiled  from  the  most 
reliable  data,  "  The  Three  Colonies  of  Australia  "  contains  much  that  is  instruct- 
ive and  useful  both  to  the  emigrant  and  general  reader. 

(Jan  Eden;  ok,  Pictures  op  Cuba.    John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston.    For  sale  by  LeCount  & 
Strong  and  Geo.  W.  Murray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

These  Pictures  have  all  the  dreamy  languor  and  luxuriance  of  beauty  which 

characterize  the  scenes  they  image,  and  present  altogether  the  most  captivating 

view  of  Cuba  that  we  have  seen.     One  almost  believes,  as  he  reads,  that  he  is 

wandering  amid  gorgeous  flowers,  orangeries  studded  with  golden  fruit,  deep, 

dark  plantain  groves,  picturesque  mountains  and  sequestered  vales.     It  can  be 

perused  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  it. 


MONTHLY   SUMMARY    OF   EVENTS. 

"  With  news  the  time 's  in  labor  and  brings  forth 
Each  minute  some." 

August  9.  The  Ship  Potomac  was  sold  at  auction  by  U.  S.  Marshal  for  $7,400, 
a  libel  for  carrying  an  excess  of  passengers  having  been  filed  against  the  owners. 
.  .  .  Delegates  were  elected  to  the  Democratic  City  and  County  Convention. 

August  10.  The  children  of  the  Public  Schools  visited  by  invitation  the  exhi- 
bition of  California  on  Canvass.  ...  In  the  Superior  Court  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted by  the  District  Attorney,  against  the  Bark  "Libertad,"  claiming  $80,000 
damages,  for  violation  of  the  State  Immigrant  Law  of  1852-3.  .  .  .  An  attempt 
was  made  to  set  fire  to  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton  streets. 
The  fire  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  much  damage.  ...  A  bill  present- 
ed at  a  meeting  of  the  County  Supervisors,  for  cigars,  liquors  and  refreshments, 
furnished  the  Grand  Jury  by  Castree  &  Byrne  and  amounting  to  $689,50,  excited 
a  lively  discussion, 
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August  11.  A  new  local  Extravaganza  was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan,  en- 
titled "Above  and  Below,"  or  the  $1,000  Prize  Drama.  ...  At  the  same  place, 
in  the  afternoon,  was  had  the  drawing  of  Smith  &  Co.'s  Raffle.  It  was  conduct- 
ed with  great  fairness,  and  though  3,000  persons  were  present,  with  perfect  order. 
Mr.  George  Hossefross  presiding  over  the  meeting,  and  little  Miss  Anna  Quinn  at 
the  wheel  and  the  drawing  of  the  tickets.  The  lucky  ticket  which  won  the 
grand  prize  of  $10,000  was  held  by  a  young  man  named  Kelsey — who,  after  re- 
ceiving his  money,  presented  Miss  Quinn  with  $500.  Forty  other  tickets  drew 
prizes  of  various  value.  .  .  .  The  new  iron  Plaza  fence  is  in  process  of  erection. 
This  had  been  a  subject  of  spirited  discussion  both  with  the  press  and  the  people 
generally  in  consequence  of  a  rumor  having  been  circulated  that  the  contractors 
had  not  made  it  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the  contract. 

August  12.  Nine  Chinese  died  on  board  the  "Exchange,"  a  ship  which  had  ar- 
rived from  China  the  day  before,  with  513  passengers,  among  whom  a  disease 
had  broken  out  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Libertad."  .  .  .  The  Electionists  held  a 
County  Nominating  Convention  in  the  Superior  Court  Room. 

August  13.  The  Nicaragua  Company's  S.  S.  Sierra  Nevada  arrived,  11  days 
from  San  Juan,  bringing  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Bill  by 
the  Senate  and  of  the  appointment  of  Charles  L.  Weller  as  Deputy  Postmaster 
at  San  Francisco,  in  place  of  Thos.  J.  Henley  resigned;  to  take  effect  August  1st 
1854.  .  .  .  Yankee  Sullivan,  Dave  Roberts,  J.  Winrow  and  others  had  a  trial  oi 
skill  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan.  .  .  .  The  Turnvereins  had  a  festival  at 
Russ  Garden. 

August  14.  The  Anti-Eleetionists'  County  and  City  Convention  met  at  the  IT. 
S.  District  Court  Room.  .  .  .  The  Electionists  had  a  third  meeting  at  the  Record- 
er's Court  Room.  .  .  .  Seven  more  unfortunate  Chinese  died  on  board  the  Ex- 
change. 

August  15.  The  Electionists'  City  Convention  met  and  made  sundry  nomina- 
tions. ...  It  is  said  that  large  numbers  of  grasshoppers  have  appeared  and  are 
doing  great  damage  to  the  crops  on  the  Calaveras  and  Mokelumne  rivers. 

August  16.  The  Steamship  Peytona  arrived  from  Oregon  bringing  in  tow  the 
"Lot  Whitcomb,"  intended  to  run  on  the  Sacramento  and  Marysville  route  in 
opposition  to  the  California  S.  M.  Company.  .  .  .  The  Port  Orford  mines  are  re- 
ported to  be  a  failure.  .  .  .  The  P.  M.  S.  S.  Oregon  left  for  Panama,  carrying 
away  treasure  to  the  amount  of  $1,133,882  54;  and  the  Nicaragua  Co.'s  S.  S. 
Cortez,  for  San  Juan,  to  that  of  $1,022,016  4().  Total,  $2,155,898  94.  By  a 
statement  in  the  Herald,  it  appears,  that  from  the  1st  January,  1854  to  date,  the 
treasure  shipped  has  amounted  to  $33,116,236  32;  and  in  three  years  and  7 
months,  viz:  from  1st  January  1851,  to  date,  the  quantity  shipped  amounted  to 
$168,272,236  32.  .  .  .  Seventy-one  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  passengers 
of  the  Exchange.  .  .  .  The  British  Frigate  Amphitrite,  Capt.  C.  Frederick,  carry- 
ing 24  guns,  and  the  French  Corvette  L'Artemise,  Captaine  de  L'Evegne,  carry- 
ing 30  guns,  a  portion  of  the  Allied  fleet,  22  days  from  Honolulu — entered  the 
harbor  from  an  unsuccessful  search  for  the  Russians.  .  .  .  The  Anti-Electionist 
City  and  County  Convention  met  and  made  additional  nominations. 

August  17.  The  sale  of  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  State  in  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  beach  and  water  lots,  within  the  water  front  of  the  city  was 
made  by  Messrs,  Selover  &  Sinton,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  California  Land 
Commissioners.  The  price  of  each  lot  ranged  from  $5  to  $3,700,  the  average  be- 
ing $100.  The  total  amount  of  the  whole  sale  was  about  $100,000.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on 
Bush  street  between  Dupont  aud  Stockton  streets.  A  statement  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  having  been  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  its  Pastor, 
it  was  placed  in  a  box  together  with  copies  of  the  papers  of  the  day,  the  Pioneer 
Magazine  and  other  documents,  and  the  box  was  deposited  in  the  corner-stone. 
.  .  .  The  City  Guards  exercised  in  target-shooting  near  the  New  Catholic  Church 
in  Oakland.  The  distance  seventy  yards.  The  first  prize,  a  piece  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  set  in  a  gold  frame,  was  won  by  Sei'gt.  A.  F.  Loring ;  the  second,  a  heavy 
gold  cross,  by  Corporal  J.  T.  Jones.  On  their  return,  the  Guards  had  a  slipper  at 
the  Oriental  Hotel.  ...  A.  M.  Perkins  was  brought  before  the  Recorder  to  answer 
to  the  charge  of  assault  made  upon  a  Mr.  Shears  in  the  course  of  a  difficulty 
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that  arose  in  consequence  of  the  former  claiming  one-fourth  of  the  Union  Race 
Course.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  City  Convention  met  and  made  additional  nomina- 
tions. .  .  .  Seven  of  the  Exchange  passengers  died.  .  .  .  The  Whig  Primary 
Election  took  place  in  the  Sixth  Ward.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  off  the  ballot-box.  In  the  Third  Ward  the  ballot-box  was  seized  and 
dashed  upon  the  floor  with  so  much  violence  that  it  broke  to  pieces  and  the  votes 
deposited  in  it  became  mingled  with  others  that  had  not  been  voted ;  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  order  another  election  for  the  Ward.  In  the  First  Ward 
the  Judges  managed  to  escape  with  the  ballot-box  in  their  arms.  It  having  been 
discovered  that  some  of  the  delegates  elected  were  democrats,  a  new  election 
was  ordered. 

August  18.  The  Ship  John  K  Gossler  arrived  from  Hongkong  with  400  Chi- 
nese passengers.  .  .  .  The  Pacific  Guards  went  over  to  Oakland  on  a  Target  Ex- 
cursion. .  .  .  Four  of  the  Exchange  passengers  died.  .  .  .  The  California  Far- 
mer states  that  grasshoppers  have  appeared  in  large  numbers  and  were  com- 
mitting great  depredations  upon  the  orchards  and  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacra- 
mento. .  .  .  The  Thermometer  at  Sacramento  stood  at  114°  in  the  shade.  .  .  . 
Campo  Seco  was  destroyed  by  fire.     Loss  $100,000. 

August  19.  The  Whigs  held  a  Primary  Election  in  the  First  and  Third  Wards. 
.  .  .  Mr.  A.  J.  Neafie,  a  trgedian,  arrived  in  the  Panama ;  also  a  portion  of  the 
celebrated  Germania  Band. 

August  20.  A  fire  broke  out  at  Mokelumne  Hill  and  destroyed  property  to 
the  value  of  $500,000.  .  .  .  The  Town  of  St.  Louis  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
Loss  $105,700.  .  .  .  Six  of  the  Exchange  passengers  died. 

August  21.  Eighteen  of  the  Exchange  passengers  died.  .  .  .  The  Bark 
Louisa  Jacoba  Johanna  was  libeled  for  .bringing  an  excess  of  passengers.  .  .  . 
The  Whig  City  and  County  Convention  met  and  made  additional  nominations. 
.  .  .  The  Bone  and  Sinew  division  of  the  Democratic  City  Convention  met  and 
made  nominations.  .  .  .  J.  L.  Folsom  Esq.,  presented  the  Masonic  Fraternity  of 
California  with  Rembrandt  Peale's  fine  portrait  of  George  Washington.  .  .  . 
Messrs.  Barry  &  Patten  presented  the  Common  Council  with  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake. 

August  22.  The  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  numbering  from  300 
to  400,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  went  on  a  pie-nic  to  Russ's 
Garden.  .  .  .  The  body  of  a  man  perforated  with  bullets  was  found  in  the  bush- 
es on  Fremont  street — no  traces  of  the  murderer.  .  .  .  The  Whig  City  and 
County  Convention  met  and  made  nominations.  .  .  _.  The  Consul  of  France  an- 
nounced that  all  vessels  sailing  under  Letters  of  Marque,  would,  if  captured,  be 
considered  as  pirates,  unless  their  Commanders  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  were 
Russians. 

August  23.  The  Revenue  Cutter,  W.  L.  Marcy,  S.  Connell,  Esq.,  Commander, 
arrived,  having  been  detailed  on  special  duty  to  convey  Capt.  Graham,  U.  S.  T. 
E.,  the  Inspector  of  Light  Houses  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  .  .  .  Two  men  were  sum- 
marily executed  by  the  people  at  Oakland  for  stealing  cattle  ;  one,  a  Frenchman 
named  Armand  Carcene;  the  other,  a  German  named  Peter  Auclimbault.  The 
affair  made  a  great  excitement.  ...  A  man  and  his  wife  named  Hall,  keeper  of 
a  boarding-house  on  First  street,  were  arrested  on  an  accusation  of  Infanticide, 
made  by  a  Dr.  Taplin.  The  man  was  lodged  in  the  Station  House.  The  woman 
was  released  on  a  bail  of  $5,000.  .  .  .  The  Whig  City  and  County  Nominating 
Convention  held  another  meeting. 

August  24.  The  Manhattan  Engine  Co.  No.  2,  made  a  trial  of  their  new  En- 
gine, which  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  .  .  .  The  mining  town  of  French  Corral 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

August  25.  Dr.  Lehr,  editor  of  the  German  paper,  The  California  Democrat, 
was  attacked  by  Herman  Wohler,  on  account  of  a  political  article  which  had  ap- 
peared in  his  paper.  .  .  .  One  hundred  and  twenty  Chinese  departed  for  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  in  the  clipper  ship  Staghound.  ...  A  Spaniard  was  hung  by 
the  people  of  Drytown  for  killing  a  Chinaman. 

August  26.  Eight  hundred  and  forty  Chinamen  arrived  from  the  Celestial 
Empire.  ...  A  fire  broke  out  near  the  Oriental  Hotel,  but  was  promptly  extin- 
guished. .  .  .  The  Whig  County  Convention  nominated  Mr.  Samuel  Flower  Pub- 
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lie  Administrator.  ...  A  house  in  Powell  street  was  entered  and  robbed  of 
money  and  jewelry  to  the  amount  of  $700.  .  .  .  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell  advertised 
his  intention  of  giving  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  against  Christianity. 

August  27.  Great  excitement  was  created  by  the  discovery  of  a  forgery  to 
the  extent  of  $15,000,  made  by  a  young  man  named  "Walter  Sherwood  upon 
Messrs.  Sweetzer,  Hutchins  &  Co.,  G.  O.  Whitney  and  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Co.  .  .  . 
The  house  of  Mr.  Justin  B.  Spencer  was  broken  open  and  property  to  the  value 
of  $400  taken. 

August  28.  In  the  Board  of  Aldermen  an  ordinance  was  passed  to  prevent 
interments  in  Yerba  Buena  Cemetery  and  to  provide  for  the  same  in  the  Lone 
Mountain  Cemetery,  at  two  dollars  a  head.  .  .  .  An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  appropriating  $10,000  to  Mrs.  Eose  Greenhow,  widow  of  the 
late  Robert  Greenhow,  Esq.  Associate  Law  Agent  of  the  Board  of  U.  S.  Land 
Commissioners,  as  a  compensation  for  the  life  of  her  husband.  .  .  .  The  San  Jose 
Railroad  Ordinance  was  amended  so  as  to  give  the  company  the  right  of  purchase, 
if  they  should  deem  it  expedient,  on  a  fair  arbitration.  ...  A  house  on  an  old 
Spanish  Rancho  about  two  miles  from  the  city  on  the  old  Mission  Road  caught 
fire  and  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

August  29.  Two  of  the  Exchange  passengers  died.  .  .  .  The  clipper  ships 
"Witchcraft  and  Star  King,  set  sail  for  Callao.  It  was  thought  there  would  be  an 
exciting  race  between  them.  .  .  .  Mr.  "Wohler,  examined  by  the  Recorder  on  a 
charge  of  assaulting  the  editor  of  The  California  Democrat,  was  discharged. 

August  30.  The  Steamer  Brother  Jonathan  brought  news  of  appropriations 
which  had  been  made  by  Congress :  $50,000  for  surveys  of  vai'ious  rivers  and 
harbors  in  California;  $200,000  for  a  Navy  Yard  at  San  Francisco,  and  $430,000 
for  fortifications  at  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  The  jobbers  of  the  city  held  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  uniform  system  of  rules  to  govern  them  in  their 
dealings  with  importers  and  their  customers.  .  .  .  Three  frame  houses  on  Com- 
mercial street  between  Front  and  Battery,  while  being  raised  to  the  new  grade, 
fell  with  a  crash,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  several  others. 

August  31.  The  P.  M.  S.  S.  Yankee  Blade  arrived,  bringing  news  of  large 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  California,  among  which  was 
one  for  refunding  the  State  "War  Debt  amounting  to  $950,000.  .  .  .  Hon.  Messrs. 
Gwin  and  Latham  arrived  as  passengers.  .  .  .  According  to  a  statement  in  the 
Herald,  the  coinage  of  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mint  during  the  month  of  August  was, 
in  coin,  to  the  value  of  $1,052,200  ;  in  bars,  $722,148  23.  .  .  .  In  the  Infanticide 
Case  before  the  Recorder,  Mrs.  Hall  gave  bail  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  Court  of  Sessions. 

September  1.  P.  M.  S.  S.  John  L.  Stephens  for  Panama,  and  N.  C.  S.  S. 
Pacific  for  San  Juan  left,  carrying  away  treasure  to  the  value  of  $2,256,551  25. 
The  L  S.  S.'  Uncle  Sam,  which  left  in  the  afternoon  for  Panama,  carried  away 
treasure  to  the  amount  of  $252,000. 

September  2.  The  British  Frigate  Amphitrite,  and  the  French  Corvette  LAr- 
temise,  left  the  harbor  on  a  cruise.  .  .  .  Capt.  R.  Hope  of  the  Steamer  Guada- 
loupe  committed  suicide.  .  .  .  The  Camphene  Factory  of  J.  M'Gainey  of  Sacra- 
mento, valued  at  $1000,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

September  4.  Lucien  Hermann,  Esq.,  announced  himself  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  the  Mayorality.  .  .  .  Dr.  Porter,  the  pound-keeper  of  Oakland  and 
others  were  arrested  by  the  authorities  of  that  city,  on  a  charge  of  being  impli- 
cated in  the  stealing  of  cattle.  .  Messrs.  Selover  &  Sinton  sold  real  estate  in 
the  Encinal  de  San  Antonio,  to  the  value  of  $25,000.  The  highest  price  bid  for 
an  acre  lot,  was  $750.  .  .  .  A  laboring  man  named  Lynch,  was  mortally  injured 
by  the  caving  in  of  an  embankment  on  Powell  street  where  he  was  excavating 
and  grading. 

September  5.  Dr.  Potter  was  acquitted  of  any  connection  with  the  cattle 
stealing  affair  at  Oakland.  .  .  .  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  shows, 
that  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1st,  the  receipts  had  been  $103,530  ;  disbursements 
$103,568  50.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  were  twenty-two,  seven 
male  and  fifteen  female,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  1,745.  .  .  .  The  Know 
Nothings  had  a  protracted  meeting  at  the  Metropolitan,  when  they  agreed  upon 
their  ticket. 
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The  ninth  day  of  September ! — Four  arm  chairs  duly  rolled  into  the  CapitoL — 
two  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  two  into  the  House, — wherein  four  Californians, 
amid  a  world  of  congratulation,  duly  take  their  seats.  It  is  true,  there  was  a 
word  and  a  snarl  or  two  this  side  the  Mountains,  about  certain  culpable  delays 
and  outrageous  neglects ; — for  had  we  not  risen  to  a  man,  and  declared  ourselves 
The  State  of  California? — It  is  true,  there  was  a  hint  or  two  among  those 
high  in  place,  as  well  as  those  low,  about  a  Declaration  of  Independence, — and 
would  not  California,  Sonora,  Oregon  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  make  a  "beauti- 
ful, little  Eepublic?" — (that  was  the  phrase.)  But,  after  all,  when  "the  news" 
came,  up  rose  the  American's  patriotism  and  his  hat  at  once, — and  who  can  say, 
that  thrice  the  neglect,  under  which  we  had  labored,  would  have  sufficed  to  abate 
by  one  jot  or  tittle  the  brilliant  "  Celebration  of  the  Admission  of  California," 
which  every  "Forty  Niner  "  must  remember? 

One  of  the  States  of  the  American  Confederacy  !  "Well,  after  all  the 
Fourth  of  July  Orations  that  have  been  delivered,  and  the  "  eloquent "  dinner- 
table  speeches  that  have  been  made  upon  this  "  glorious  "  theme,  we  doubt  not 
our  readers  will  pardon  us,  if  we  spare  them  on  this  occasion  any  platitudinous 
"  reflections." 

While  the  military  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth,  and  the  Fire  Department  of  our  city  with  laudable  thoughtfulness,  have 
rescued  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  birth-day  of  Washington  from  a  neglect  of 
appropriate  public  notice,  "Admission  Day" — the  Ninth  of  September — the  day 
of  all  days  for  California, — except  that,  on  which  the  first  lump  of  gold  was 
picked  up  at  Sutter's  Mill, — has  been  appropriated  as  their  anniversary  by  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers,  and  its  fourth  advent  was  celebrated  last  month 
with  becoming  pomp  and  parade. 

The  banks  were  closed  during  the  day,  by  general  consent,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  stores ;  and,  as  a  portion  of  the  ceremonies  consisted  of  a  grand  procession, 
all  the  World  and  his  wife  turned  out,  lining  the  side-walks  along  the  route,  and 
making  gay  the  balconies  of  the  brick  and  granite  palaces  on  Montgomery,  Clay 
and  the  down-town  streets,  and  the  stoops  and  windows  of  the  residences  up-town. 
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THE  PEOCESSIOW. 
Mr.  A.  Bartol  had  been  selected  as  Grand  Marshal  for  the  occasion,  Mr. 
Samuel  Brannan  as  Aid-in-Chief ;  Messrs.  S.  Brannan,  J.  E.  Wainwright,  Geo. 
Frank  Lemon  and  Theodore  Paine,  as  Aids ;  and  Messrs.  Thos.  A.  Warbass,  S.  W. 
Haight,  Ferd.  Vassault,  John  M.  Coughlin,  Henry  Cerkee,  Wm.  E.  Keyes,  and 
John  A.  Clarke,  as  Marshals. 

At  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  Aids  and  Marshals  assembled  at  the  Tehama  House ; 
and  at  ten,  The  Pioneers  met  at  their  rooms  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and 
California  streets,  whence,  shortly  after,  they  were  escorted  by  the  Marion 
Eifles,  to  Stockton  street,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  Here  gathered,  at 
eleven,  a  large  portion  of  the  military,  as  well  as  several  civic  societies ;  and  it 
was  truly  gratifying,  to  find  that  the  proper  observance  of  the  day  had  not  been 
left  to  the  Pioneers  alone. 

At  half  past  eleven  the  procession  took  up  its  line  of  march  in  the  following 
order:  viz: 

Mounted  Trumpeter. 
The  Grand  Marshal  and  his  Aids. 
The  Grand  Marshal  wore  a  black  frock  coat,  white  vest  and  gloves,  black  pan- 
taloons, and  yellow  scarf  over  the  colors  of  the  society ;  and  bore  a  baton  of 
white,  trimmed  with  red.  The  aids  were  in  uniform  with  the  Grand  Marshal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  scarf,  which  was  yellow.  The  Marshals,  arranged 
along  the  line,  were  also  in  uniform  with  the  Grand  Marshal,  with  the  exception 
of  the  colors  of  the  society, — those  of  the  Marshals  being  scarlet ;  while  their 
batons  were  trimmed  with  blue  instead  of  red. 

Major  General  John  A.  Sutter  and  Staff; 

followed  by 

Major  General  J.  E.  Wool  and  Staff. 

First  California  Guard,  as  Flying  Artillery. 

This  efficient  and  well  drilled  corps,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thos.  D. 

Johns,  with  their  gay  uniforms,  and  their  pieces  and  casons,  formed  a  long  and 

attractive  portion  of  the  procession. 

The  Eureka  Light  Horse  Guards. 
Brigadier  General  John  E.  Addison  and  Staff. 
The  National  Lancers. 
Band  of  Music. 
The  San  Francisco  Blues. 
This  corps,  under  command  of  Capt.  Wm.  R.  Gorham,  attracted  universal  ad- 
miration by  their  full  ranks  and  soldierly  bearing. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  CALIFORNIA  PIONEERS. 
This  body  appeared  in  full  regalia,  preceded  by  a  banner,  and  headed  by  their 
President, 

Major  Jacob  R.  Snyder, 
and  the  officers  for  the  year,  who  were  decorated  with  the  colors  of  the  society, 
and  with  scarfs  embroidered  with  silver.     Behind  them  marched 
The  First  Class  of  Pioneers. 
This  is  composed  of  those  members  of  the  society  who  settled  in  California 
before  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine.     The  color  of  their 
6carf3  and  regalia  generally,  is  red.     We  counted  twenty-two  gentlemen  in  this 
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section ;  and  among  them  we  noticed  a  little  fellow,  not  more  than  ten  years  of 
age,  who  was  duly  decorated  with  a  minature  red  scarf  of  the  "  First  Class ;" — 
a  pioneer  indeed.     Next  came  the  splendid 

Banner  of  the  Society, 
followed  by  the 
Second  Class  of  Pioneers, 
composed  of  those  members  who  arrived  in  California  during  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine.     They  are  distinguished  by  a  white  scarf,  rosette,  etc., 
and  numbered  sixty -seven.     Among  them  marched  two  little  "forty-niners"  in 
regalia,  the  sons  of  Gregory  Yale,  Esq.     The  Society  were  followed  by  a  car- 
riage, in  which  rode 

The  Orator  and  Poet  of  the  Day. 
The  Marion  Rifles. 
This  corps,  under  the  efficient  command  of  Capt.  Frank  B.  Shaeffer,  is  a  Light 
Infantry  company,  as  their  name  indicates.     They  acted  as  escort  to  the  Pioneers. 
Their  ranks  were  full,  and  they  attracted,  as  usual,  marked  attention. 
Band  of  Music. 
The  Monumental  Engine  Company. 
This  was  truly  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  men  we  ever  saw  together.     As  a 
fire  company,  they  are  the  pride  of  the  city.      Their  large  and  magnificent 
engine,  from  which  five  streams  can  be  thrown  at  once,  was  drawn  by  sixty-five 
members  of  the  company,  headed  by  their  popular  foreman,  Mr.  George  H.  Hos- 
sefross.     The  engine,  which  attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  crowds  upon 
Broadway,  when  it  passed  through  New  York  on  its  way  to  California,  had  but 
just  arrived ;  and  this  was  the  first  public  occasion,  on  which  it  had  been  drawn 
through  our  streets.     It  is  a  huge  affair,  has  all  the  finish  of  a  most  perfect  steam 
engine,  and  is  elegantly  decorated  by  the  hands  of  skilful  artists.     The  company, 
which  was  the  first  organized  in  California,  appeared  in  their  new  uniform,  con- 
sisting of  black  pantaloons,  light  drab  overcoats  with  large  blue  capes  and  blue 
fire  helmets ;  the  uniform  being  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  colors  of  their 
engine,  but  combining  taste  with  utility.     Preceded  by  their  splendid  banner, 
their  rear  closed  by  the  hose  company,  they  formed  one  of  the  most'brilliant 
sections  of  the  procession. 

The  Turn-Vereins. 
Band  of  Music. 
The  Riggers'  and  Stevedores'  Union  of  San  Francisco. 
This  fine  body  of  men  turned  out  to  the  number  of  one  hundred.     Their  uni- 
form consists  of  black  glazed  caps,  black  pantaloons  with  belts,  blue  shirts  and 
black  neck-scarfs.     They  bore  among  them  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  Union  Jack 
and  their  own  splendid  banner. 

The  Route 
of  the  procession  lay  through  Stockton  street  to  Clay ;  down  Clay  to  Kearny ; 
through  Kearny  to  Jackson ;  down  Jackson  to  Montgomery ;  along  Montgomery 
to  Bush ;  down  Bush  to  Battery ;  through  Battery  to  California ;  up  California 
to  Montgomery  and  along  Montgomery  to  the  Metropolitan  Theater,  which  had 
been  kindly  tendered  to  the  Pioneers  for  the  day  by  Mrs.  C.  N.  Sinclair. 

The  scene,  presented  in  the  Metropolitan  after  the  audience  were  seated,  was 
brilliant  indeed.     The  dress  circle  was  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen ; — one 
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fond  mother,  as  usual,  bearing  an  evidence  of  young  Caliornia,  which  manifested 
its  feeling  on  the  occasion  by  a  series  of  infant  crows.  They  were  good,  clear, 
ringing  crows  too  ;  and  came  from  a  stout,  lusty  pair  of  lungs, — if  the  child  was 
but  three  years  old.  There  was  no  consumption  there,  at  any  rate.  "Well,  per- 
haps it  was  all  right.     We  phancy  the  pheelinks  of  a  father. 

But  to  proceed.  Above  the  gay  dress  circle,  hung  the  second  and  third  tiers, 
black  with  the  better  halves  of  creation.  "While  below,  the  parquette  presented  a 
gay  scene.  Next  to  the  orchestra  were  ranged  the  Pioneers  of  the  First  and  Second 
class.  Behind  them,  on  one  side  of  the  center  aisle,  Avere  the  Rifles  and  the 
Monumentals ;  while  the  other  side  was  occupied  by  the  Stevedores  and  Riggers. 
On  the  stage,  in  front  of  the  curtain,  the  table  for  the  orator  and  poet  was  loca- 
ted. At  the  right,  sat  the  officers  of  the  Pioneer  Societt, — among  them  Mr. 
Tount,  who  has  been  here  twenty-six  years,  and  who  is  probably  the  oldest  or 
the  Pioneers  ;  at  the  left,  sat  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Grand 
Marshals  and  the  aids ;  while  on  each  side»;under  the  proscenium  boxes,  were 
the  banners  of  the  Pioneers,  of  the  Monumentals  and  the  other  Societies. 

When  all  were  thus  arranged  and  quiet,  the  bell  struck,  and  the  curtain  slowly 
rolled  up ; — displaying  an  effectively  arranged  tableau,  covering  the  rest  of  the 
stage.  In  the  center,  and  immediately  behind  the  poet  and  orator,  sat  Gen. 
Wool  and  Staff;  at  his  left  sat  Gen.  Addison  and  Staff;  at  his  right,  Gen.  Sutter 
and  Staff ;  while  behind, standing  in  a  semi-circle  at  "parade  rest,"  were  the  San 
Francisco  Blues. 

At  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  after  an  introductory  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Wil- 
liams, 

The  Orator,  E.  J.  C.  Kewen  Esq., 
was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  the  Grand  Marshal.     We  regret  very  much 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  his  eloquent  oration  in  full.     It  occu- 
pied nearly  an  hour1  in  the  delivery,  and  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause. 

Of  course,  due  mention  was  made  by  the  orator  of  that  worthy  gentleman — 
that  friend  of  Americans,  whose  house  and  heart  were  always  open  to  the  weary, 
destitute  immigrant  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty-Nine — that  Pioneer,  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  true  Californian,  Major  General  John  A.  Sutter.  At  the 
mention  of  his  name,  cheer  rose  above  cheer,  and  the  applause  was  loud  and 
long. 

While  Mr.  Kewen  was  speaking,  the  guns  of  the  California  Guard  were  heard 
in  a  National  Salute  upon  the  Plaza. 

Music  followed  the  close  of  the  oration :  and  when  its  strains  had  died  away, 

The  Poet,  Mr.  Frank  Soule, 
was  introduced  to  the  audience,  and  read  the  following" 


POEM. 


In  the  night  of  ages  olden, — 

Ere  the  loom  of  Freedom's  morning 
Wove  its  tissues  bright  and  golden — 

Nature  heard  a  note  of  warning 
Through  the  nerves  of  manhood  thrilling 

Like  a  startling  shock  galvanic, 
Full  of  hope  the  patriot  Ailing ; — 

Hear  its  summons  talismanic. 

VOL.  II.  31 


Eouse  the  million  1    Stir  each  nation ! 

Wake  the  world  to  life  defiant ! 
Let  the  pillars  of  creation 

Feel  the  grip  of  Freedom's  giant ! 
Bid  the  struggling  hosts  assemble, 

Stir  to  life  the  suffering  throng, 
Till  the  thrones  of  tyrants  tremble, 

And  the  heart  of  man  is  strong. 
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Thus  within  the  minds  of  sages, 
Free  thoughts,  silent  there  for  ages, 

Striving  ever  towards  their  goal, 

Heard  the  tocsin  of  the  soul ; — 
Felt  its  pinioned  nature  yearning 

Outward  from  its  prison  bars, — 
Felt  oppression's  iron  burning 

Deep — and  deeper  yet,  its  scars ; — 
Felt  how  tyrants  ruled  the  nation, 

Felt  how  deep  the  people's  wrongs, 
Till  the  soul's  high  aspirations 

Uttered  forth  its  battle  songs ; — 
Felt  as  feels  the  wounded  lion, 

Smarting  with  the  arrow's  sting, 
When,  with  heart  and  limbs  of  iron, 

Crouching  for  the  fatal  spring ; — 
Felt  how  despots  had  degraded 

Public  faith  and  private  worth,'"] 
Till  the  light  of  truth  had  faded    ' 

From  the  soul  imprisoned  earth ; — 

Eeverence  for  virtue's  heroes, 
Transient  as  the  ocean  foam, 

Nations  ruled  by  modern  Neros, 
Baser  than  the  scourge  of  Eome — 

Fiddling  o'er  the  dying  ashes 
In  the  temples  of  the  soul, 

Quenching  Freedom's  latent  flashes 
In  the  drunkard's  hideous  bowl. 

Where  the  free  had  sung  their  po&an, 
There  the  tyrant's  voice  was  heard, 

Where  free  keels  ploughed  the  -55gean, 
Tyrant  ships  the  billows  stirred. 

Grecian  banners  evanescent, 
Emblems  of  a  prouder  day, 

Humbled  to  the  conquering  Crescent, 
Long  had  passed  in  shreds  away ; — 

Long  had  ceased  the  thrill  of  glory, 
Silent  long  the  trump  of  Fame, 

Grecian  freedom,  faint  and  hoary, 
Dead,  or  living  but  in  name. 

Through  the  land,  whose  men  defiant 
Pulled  a  haughty  Tarquin  down, 

Knees  and  tongues,  grown  base  and  pliant, 
Cringed  before  a  miter'd  crown. 
Throughout  classes,  throughout  stations, 

Error  worked  its  loathsome  way, 
And  the  word  to  writhing  nations 

Was,  to  think  not,  but  obey. 

Hark !  A  voice !  The  gloom  is  breaking ! 
List !  the  nations  are  awaking  I 
Through  the  scattering  shades  and  storm, 
Looming  forth,  a  glorious  form 
Breaks  upon  the  wondering  sight, 

Flinging  storm  and  cloud  aside, — 
Shining  like  a  star  of  light 

O'er  the  troubled  tide. 
Mighty  as  the  onward  wind, 

Onward  ever — onward  ever, 
And  though  vast  the  train  behind, 

Looking  backward  never. 

Ever  onward,  ever  on, 
Though  at  times  in  clouds  concealed, 

When  the  misty  doubt  is  gone, 
Onward  still  revealed. 

In  the  darkness,  in  the  rain, 
Never  checked  in  its  advance, 

O'er  the  land,  and  o'er  the  main, 
Leading  on  a  shining  train, 
Waking  ocean,  isle  and  plain 

From  their  slavish  trance. 
Glory  blazes  round  his  head, 
Freemen  follow  on  his  tread: 
With  her  trumpet  marches  Fame  ; 
Hear  its  silvery  notes  proclaim : — 
"  Progress  is  the  mighty  name 

Destined  to  upheave  the  world, 
And  its  struggling  sons  unbind 

Till  their  shackles  all  are  hurled 
From  th'  enfranchised  mind. 


Wake  1  awake !  ye  drowsy  millions, 
Listen  to  his  high  decree, 

Telling  Time's  fast  coming  billions, 
They  who  will  it,  shall  be  free." 

Progress,  Liberty's  proud  teacher; 

Progress,  Labor's  sure  reward; 
Of  a  purer  faith  the  preacher, 

Sanctioned  by  the  world's  accord ; 
Crowned  with  attributes  eternal, 

Bounteous  his  liberal  hand, 
Making  Flora's  gardens  vernal, — 

Spreading  harvests  o'er  the  land. 
Never  more 
Shall  ancient  lore 
The  pantheotic  reign  restore ; 
For — classic  gods  from  empire  hurled — 
Progression  hence  shall  rule  the  world. 
In  his  eye  the  glance  of  Mars, 

In  his  arm  the  strength  of  Jove, 
Every  mighty  footstep  jars 

Kingly  throne  and  priestly  grove. 
Gathering  in  his  earnest  train 
Emblems  of  the  sea  and  main, 
Bushing  steam  and  snowy  sail. 
Plow  and  harrow,  scythe  and  flail, 
Anvil,  and  the  glowing  forge, 
Bocker  in  the  golden  gorge, 
Implements  of  Factory  room — 
Spinning  jenny,  shuttle,  loom, 
Quarrier's  chisel,  crow  and  sledge, 
Blasting  drill  and.  wrenching  wedge : 
From  the  ocean,  from  the  valley, 

Gathering  up  the  trades  of  men, 
Calling  Labor's  sons  to  rally 

To  its  fit  pursuit  again. 
Calling  on  the  muscles  brawny 

Made  to  labor  and  to  dare — 
On  the  arms,  embrowned  and  tawny, 

On  those  delicate  and  fair. 
Calling  all  who  feel  the  burden 

Of  the  proud  oppressor's  rod — 
Calling  all  to  win  the  guerdon, 

Promised  Industry,  from  God: 
Freedom  for  the  soul  aspiring, 

Free  limbs  to  the  toiling  train, 
Free  will  to  the  mind  untiring, 

Free  thoughts  to  the  thinking  brain. 

Progress !  not  then  comprehended 

By  the  world's  awaking  mind, 
In  whose  majesty  is  blended 

Now,  the  spirit  of  mankind: 
Ever  in  life's  stormy  battle, 

Leading  men  to  greater  things ; 
Scattering  Freedom's  foes  like  cattle, 
When,  no  longer  born  a  chattel, 

Free  men  all  are  kings. 
Progress !  destined  to  redeem 
Nations  from  their  slavish  dream, 
Nature  from  her  feature's  rude, 

Peoples  from  their  wrongs. 
Till  the  world's  deep  gratitude 

Gushes  forth  in  songs, 
And  proclaims  from  every  side 
"  Progress  hence  is  deified." 

Then  every  nation 

And  every  zone, 
Where  civilization 

Its  light  had  thrown, 
Broke  through  the  indenture 

Of  bondage  and  trance, 
And  daring  Adventure 

Begun  its  advance. 
From  ocean's  dread  tide 

The  dark  veil  was  rolled, 
And  a  New  World  replied 

To  a  voice  from  the  Old. 
The  shadows  were  rifted, 
The  dark  clouds  were  lifted, 
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And  oyer  the  billows,  or  tranquil,  or  swollen, 

From  reef,  key  and  island. 

From  prairie  and  highland, 
Anew  hymn  was  chanted  to  Cristopher  Colon : 
Forever,  to  all,  be  the  memory  dear, 
Of  Christopher  Colon,  the  First  Pioneer. 

On  yonder  silvery  river's  bank, 
'Mid  wilderness  and  herbage  rank, 
The  smoke  points  out  the  chosen  spot 
Of  Chevalier,  or  Huguenot. 
Proud  exiles  from  their  native  land, 
Amid  the  kingly  trees  they  stand, 
Stern  as  the  forest,  and  their  song 
Of  gratitude,  as  fresh  and  strong. 
'T  was  there  those  gallant  Pioneers 
Nursed  Freedom  with  their  toil  and  tears. 
Tossed  like  an  aspen  by  the  breeze, 
The  May  Flower  trembles  o'er  the  seas ! 
The  year  is  lapsing  into  death, 
A  wail  is  in  December's  breath; 
The  evening  air  is  harsh  and  shrill, 
The  morning  frost  is  white  and  chill. 
The  waves  come  rolling  to  the  strand, 
Like  memories  from  Native  land, 
And  twin  to  froth  upon  the  shore, 
Sad  types  of  pleasures  felt  no  more. 
And,  lurking  in  the  forest  dim, 
Is  seen  the  Indian  fierce  and  grim  : 
And  bread  is  scarce,  and  death  rides  fast 
Careering  on  the  howling  blast. 
Oh,  fiercely  the  northeasters  blow, 
And  bleak  the  shore,  and  deep  the  snowl 
Oh,  bitter  is  the  winter  gale ! 
Oh,  sadly  trembles  woman's  wail ! 
And  many  are  the  mounds  that  mark 
That  winters  story,  drear  and  dark; 
And  many  hero-hearts  are  low 
Beneath  those  curling  shrouds  of  snow: 
Yet,  struggling  for  the  rights  of  man, 
Still  hopeful  was  the  Puritan. 
A  Pioneer  of  rigid  creed, 

Amid  the  forest  cold  and  dim, 
From  hypocrites  and  fashion  freed, 

He  raised  to  God  his  worship  hymn. 

Then  was  felt  th'  inspiring  word ; 
Then  the  inner  senses  heard; 
Then  was  read  th'  immortal  scroll, 
"Written  in  the  earnest  soul ; 
Lessons  of  a  deep  impliance, 
Bidding  tyranny  defiance ; 
Calling  on  the  mind  to  waken, 

Calling  on  the  head  to  plan, 
Calling  on  mankind  to  rally 

For  the  liberties  of  man. 

Calling,  till  each  hill  and  valley, 
From  its  trance  of  ages  shaken, 

Echoed  to  the  stirring  words ; 
Answered  to  the  strong  appeal 
Then  the  flash  and  clash  of  steel ; 
Answered  then  the  hearts  that  feel, 

True  arms  and  trusty  swords 
Answered  like  a  gleam  of  light 
Flashing  o'er  the  hem  of  night, 


"When  upon  the  shadows'  flight 
Comes  the  song  of  birds. 

Hear  you  not  the  answer  votive  ? 

See  you  not  Progression's  train? 
Hear  you  not  the  locomotive, 

Thundering  along  the, plain? 
List!  'tis  coming  near  and  nearer; 

Listen  to  its  piercing  scream ; 
Now  the  whirling  wheels  sound  clearer, 

Now  I  hear  the  hissing  steam. 
Through  the  air  in  transport  gliding — 

Heed  you  not  those  proud  huzzas ! 
Thirty  sister  States  are  riding 

Hither  on  those  rushing  cars. 
Hither,  from  each  struggling  nation, 

Weary  exiles  gladly  roam ; — 
Give  them  here  a  habitation, 

Liberty,  and  friends,  and  home. 
O'er  the  deserts,  wide  and  dreary, 

Through  the  terrors  of  "  the  Horn," 
They  are  coming,  brave,  though  weary, 

Parents  of  a  world  unborn. 
See,  they  gather,  man  and  master, 

Hushing  to  this  western  wold, 
Coming,  coming  fast,  and  faster, 
Daring  danger,  pain,  disaster, 

Seeking  honor,  health,  and  gold. 
See,  they  come  from  every  nation, 

See,  our  temple  is  begun. 
See!  the  men  of  every  station 

Meet  and  labor  all  as  one. 
From  the  cities,  farms  and  ranches, 

From  the  forum's  wordy  strife, 
Teeming  from  life's  varied  branches, 

See!  the  welcome  path  is  rife. 

Build  a  temple  high  and  holy, — 

Build  a  temple  of  the  mind, 
Broad  and  permanent,  though  slowly, 

Be  its  elements  combined  ; 
"Where  the  mighty  and  the  lowly 

Happiness  may  seek  and  find. 
Beautiful,  then,  let  us  build  it, 

Vieing  Solomon's  of  old ; 
Raise  its  towering  roof,  and  gild  it, 

With  our  hearts'  own  native  gold. 
Build  it  strongly,  build  it  here — ■ 
Temple  of  the  Pioneer. 

Burdened  with  the  long  oppression 

Dominant  in  every  zone, 
Here  shall  Freedom  be  Progression, 

And  its  empire  all  our  own. 
Light  the  torch,  and  raise  the  altar 

For  the  toiling,  teeming  train ; 
"Where  the  weary  hearts  that  falter, 

Worshipping,  grow  strong  again. 
Higher  build  each  towering  story, 

Till  it  challenges  the  world ; 
O'er  it  be  the  "Stars"  of  glory, 

And  the  conquering  "  Stripes,"  unfurled ; 
Till  afar  the  gorgeous  banner 

Calls  a  jubilee  to  birth, 
And  creation's  flee  Hosanna 

Floats  like  light  around  the  earth. 


The  band  then  performed  another  fine  piece  of  nrasic,  and,  after  the  benedic- 
tion, the  different  sections  of  the  procession  marched  to  their  respective  head- 
quarters and  dispersed.  The  Pioneers  were  escorted  to  their  rooms  by  the  San 
Francisco  Blues,  and  the  services  of  the  day  "were  closed. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  following  pages  were  originally  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures to  be  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  but,  owing  to 
the  unexpected  circumstance  of  the  author's  receiving  no  invitation  to  lecture 
before  that  institution,  they  were  laid  aside  shortly  after  their  completion. 

Receiving  an  invitation  from  the  trustees  of  the  Vallecitos  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institute,  during  the  present  summer,  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on  any 
popular  subject,  the  author  withdrew  his  manuscript  from  the  dusty  shelf,  on 
which  it  had  long  lain  neglected,  and,  having  somewhat  revised  and  enlarged  it, 
to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  eminent  scholars  before  whom  it  was  to  be  displayed, 
repaired  to  Vallecitos.  But  on  arriving  at  that  place,  he  learned  with  deep  regret, 
that  the  only  inhabitant  had  left  a  few  days  previous,  having  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  presented  by  a  passing  emigrant's  horse, — and  that,  in  conse. 
quence,  the  opening  of  the  Institute  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  many 
eminent  scientific  friends,  he  has  been  induced  to  place  the  Lectures  before  the 
public  in  their  present  form.  Should  they  meet  with  that  success  which  his 
sanguine  friends  prognosticate,  the  author  may  be  induced  subsequently  to  pub- 
lish them  in.  the  form  of  a  text-book,  for  the  use  of  the  higher  schools  and  uni- 
versities ;  it  being  his  greatest  ambition  to  render  himself  useful  in  his  day 
and  generation,  by  widely  disseminating  the  information  he  has  acquired  among 
those,  who,  less  fortunate,  are  yet  willing  to  receive  instruction. 

JOHN  PHCENIX 

San  Diego  Observatory,  September  1, 1854. 

LECTURES   ON  ASTRONOMY. 

The  term  Astronomy  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words, — Astra,  a  star,  and 
onomy,  a  science ;  and  literally  means  the  science  of  the  stars.  "  It  is  a  science," 
to  quote  our  friend  Dick  (who  was  no  relation  at  all  of  Big  Dick,  though  the 
latter  occasionally  caused  individuals  to  see  stars)  "  which  has,  in  all  ages,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher  and  the  divine,  and  been  the 
subject  of  their  study  and  admiration." 

By  the  wondrous  discoveries  of  the  improved  telescopes  of  modern  times,  we 
ascertain  that  upwards  of  several  hundred  millions  of  stars  exist,  that  are  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye — the  nearest  of  which  is  millions  of  millions  of  miles  from 
the  Earth ;  and  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  every  one  of  this  incon- 
ceivable number  of  worlds  is  peopled  like  our  own, — a  consideration  of  this  fact, 
and  that  we  are  undoubtedly  as  superior  to  these  beings,  as  we  are  to  the  rest 
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of  mankind, — is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  American  -with  a  due  sense  of 
his  own  importance  in  the  scale  of  animated  creation. 

It  is  supposed  that  each  of  the  stars  we  see  in  the  Heavens  in  a  cloudless 
night,  is  a  sun  shining  upon  its  own  curvilinear,  with  light  of  its  own  manufac- 
ture ;  and  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  its  light  and  heat  were  made  to  be 
diffused  for  nothing,  it  is  presumed  farther,  that  each  sun,  like  an  old  hen,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  parcel  of  little  chickens,  iu  the  way  of  planets,  which,  shining  but 
feebly  by  its  reflected  light,  are  to  us  invisible.  To  this  opinion  we  are  led,  also, 
by  reasoning  from  analogy,  on  considering  our  own  Solar  System. 

The  Solar  System  is  so  called,  not  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  sole  sys- 
tem of  the  kind  in  existence,  but  from  its  principal  body,  the  Sun ;  the  Latin 
name  of  which  is  Sol.  (Thus,  we  read  of  Sol  Smith,  literally  meaning  the  son 
of  Old  Smith.)  On  a  close  examination  of  the  Heavens  we  perceive  numerous 
brilliant  stars  which  shine  with  a  steady  light,  (differing  from  those  which  sur- 
round them,  which  are  always  twinkling  like  a  dew-drop  on  a  cucumber-vine,) 
and  which,  moreover,  do  not  preserve  constantly  the  same  relative  distance  from 
the  stars  near  which  they  are  first  discovered.  These  are  the  planets  of  the  Solar 
System,  which  have  no  light  of  their  own — of  which  the  Earth,  on  which  we  reside 
is  one, — which  shine  by  light  reflected  from  the  Sun, — and  which  regularly  move 
around  that  body  at  different  intervals  of  time  and  through  different  ranges  in 
space.  Up  to  the  time  of  a  gentleman  named  Copernicus,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  it  was  supposed  by  our  stupid  ancestors  that 
the  Earth  was  the  center  of  all  creation,  being  a  large  flat  body,  resting  on  a 
rock,  which  rested  on  another  rock,  and  so  on  "  all  the  way  down ;  "  and  that  the 
Sun,  planets  and  immovable  stars  all  revolved  about  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  simplicity  of  a  child  we  once  saw  in  a  railroad-ear, 
who  fancied  itself  perfectly  stationary,  and  thought  the  fences,  houses  and  fields 
were  tearing  past  it  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour ; — and,  poking  out  its 
head,  to  see  where  on  earth  they  went  to,  had  its  hat — a  very  nice  one  with  pink 
ribbons — knocked  off  and  irrecoverably  lost.  But  Copernicus,  (who  was  a  son 
of  Daniel  Pernicus,  of  the  firm  of  Pernicus  &  Co.,  wool-dealers,  and  who  was 
named  Co.  Pernicus,  out  of  respect  to  his  father's  partners)  soon  set  this  matter  to 
rights,  and  started  the  idea  of  the  present  Solar  System,  which,  greatly  improved 
since  his  day,  is  occasionally  called  the  Copernican  System.  By  this  system 
we  learn  that  the  Sun  is  stationed  at  one  focus  (not  hocus,  as  it  is  rendered, 
without  authority,  by  the  philosopher  Partington)  of  an  ellipse,  where  it  slowly 
grinds  on  forever  about  its  own  axis,  while  the  planets,  turning  about  their  axes, 
revolve  in  elliptical  orbits  of  various  dimensions  and  different  planes  of  inclina- 
tion around  it. 

The  demonstration  of  this  system  in  all  its  perfection  was  left  to  Isaac  Newton, 
an  English  Philosopher,  who,  seeing  an  apple  tumble  down  from  a  tree,  was  led 
to  think  thereon  with  such  gravity,  that  he  finally  discovered  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  which  proved  to  be  the  great  law  of  Nature  that  keeps  everything 
in  its  place.  Thus  we  see  that  as  an  apple  originally  brought  sin  and  ignorance 
into  the  world,  the  same  fruit  proved  thereafter  the  cause  of  vast  knowledge  and 
enlightenment; — and  indeed  we  may  doubt  whether  any  other  fruit  but  an  apple, 
and  a  sour  one  at  that,  would  have  produced  these  great  results ; — for,  had  the 
fallen  fruit  been  a  pear,  an  orange  or  a  peach,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Newton 
would  have  eaten  it  up  and  thought  no  more  on  the  subject. 
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As  in  this  world  you  will  hardly  ever  find  a  man  so  small  but  that  he  has 
some  one  else  smaller  than  he  to  look  up  to  and  revolve  around  him,  so  in  the 
Solar  System  we  find  that  the  majority  of  the  planets  have  one  or  more  smaller 
planets  revolving  about  them.  These  small  bodies  are  termed  secondaries,  moons 
or  satellites — the  planets  themselves  being  called  primaries. 

We  know  at  present  of  eighteen  primaries,  viz:  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth, 
Mars,  Flora,  Vesta,  Iris,  Metis,  Hebe,  Astrea,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Hygeia,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Herschel,  Neptune,  and  another,  yet  unnamed.  There  are  distributed 
among  these,  nineteen  secondaries,  all  of  which,  except  our  Moon,  are  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  separately,  the  different  bodies  composing 
the  Solar  System,  and  to  make  known  what  little  information,  comparatively 
speaking,  science  has  collected  regarding  them.  And,  first  in  order,  as  in  place, 
we  come  to 

THE    SUN. 

This  glorious  orb  may  be  seen  almost  any  clear  day,  by  looking  intently  in  its 
direction,  through  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  Through  this  medium  it  appears 
about  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  and  of  much  the  same  color.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  larger,  being,  in  fact  887,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  containing  a  vol- 
ume of  matter  equal  to  fourteen  hundred  thousand  globes  of  the  size  of  the 
Earth,  which  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  Through  the  teles- 
cope it  appears  like  an  enormous  globe  of  fire,  with  many  spots  upon  its  surface, 
which,  unlike  those  of  the  leopard  are  continually  changing.  These  spots  were 
first  discovered  by  a  gentleman  named  Galileo,  in  the  year  1611.  Though  the 
Sun  is  usually  termed  and  considered  the  luminary  of  day,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  our  readers  to  know  that  it  certainly  has  been  seen  in  the  night.  A 
scientific  friead  of  ours  from  New  England  (Mr.  E.  W.  Emerson)  while  travel- 
ing through  the  northern  part  of  Norway,  with  a  cargo  of  tinware,  on  the  21st 
of  June, '1836,  distinctly  saw  the  Sun,  in  all  its  majesty,  shining  at  midnight! — in 
fact,  shining  all  night!  Emerson  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  superstitious  man, 
by  any  means — but,  he  left !  Since  that  time  many  persons  have  observed  its 
nocturnal  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 
This  phenomenon  has  never  been  witnessed  in  the  latitude  of  San  Diego,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  ever  will  be.  Sacred  history  informs  us 
that  a  distinguished  military  man,  named  Joshua,  once  caused  the  Sun  to  "  stand 
still ; "  how  he  did  it,  is  not  mentioned.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  that  he  arrested  its  progress,  and  possibly  caused  it  to  "  stand  still ;  " — 
but  translators  are  not  always  perfectly  accurate,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  might  have  wiggled  a  very  little,  when  Joshua  was  not  looking 
directly  at  it.  The  statement,  however,  does  not  appear  so  very  incredible,  when 
we  reflect  that  sea-faring  men  are  in  the  habit  of  actually  bringing  the  Sun  down 
to  the  horizon  every  day  at  12  Meridian.  This  they  effect  by  means  of  a  tool 
made  of  brass,  glass  and  silver,  called  a  sextant.  The  composition  of  the  Sun  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 

By  close  and  accurate  observation  with  an  excellent  opera  glass,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its  entire  surface  is  covered  with  water  to  a  very 
great  depth ;  which  water  being  composed  by  a  process  known  at  present  only  to 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe  and  Mr.  Paine  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  gene- 
rates carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  being  inflamed,  surrounds  the  entire  body 
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■with  an  ocean  of  fire,  from  which  we,  and  the  other  planets,  receive  our  light 
and  heat.  The  spots  upon  its  surface  are  glimpses  of  water,  obtained  through 
the  fire ;  and  we  call  the  attention  of  our  old  friend  and  former  schoolmate,  Mr. 
Agassiz,  to  this  fact ;  as  by  closely  observing  one  of  these  spots  with  a  strong 
refracting  telescope,  he  may  discover  a  new  species  of  fish,  with  little  fishes  inside 
of  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  Sun  may  burn  out  after  awhile,  which  would 
leave  this  world  in  a  state  of  darkness  quite  uncomfortable  to  contemplate ;  but 
even  under  these  circumstances  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  that  courting  and  love- 
making  would  probably  increase  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  that  many  persons 
would  make  large  fortunes  by  the  sudden  rise  in  value  of  coal,  wood,  candles  and 
gas,  which  would  go  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  It 's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Sun  is  a  glorious  creation ;  pleasing  to  gaze  upon  (through 
smoked  glass,)  elevating  to  think  upon,  and  exceedingly  comfortable  to  every 
created  being  on  a  cold  day ;  it  is  the  largest,  the  brightest,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered by  far  the  most  magnificent  object  in  the  celestial  sphere;  though  with  all 
these  attributes  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  occasionally  entirely  eclipsed  by 
the  moon. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  planets. 

MERCURY. 

This  planet,  with  the  exception  of  the  asteroids,  is  the  smallest  of  the  system. 
It  is  the  nearest  to  the  Sun,  and,  in  consequence,  cannot  be  seen  (on  account  of 
the  Sun's  superior  light, )  except  at  its  greatest  Eastern  and  "Western  elongations, 
which  occur  in  March  and  April,  August  and  September,  when  it  may  be  seen 
for  a  short  time  immediately  after  sunset  and  shortly  before  sunrise.  It  then 
appears  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  have  a  white,  twinkling  light,  and 
resembling  somewhat  the  star  Eegulus  in  the  constellation  Leo.  The  day  in 
Mercury  is  about  ten  minutes  longer  than  ours,  its  year  is  about  equal  to  three  of 
our  months.  It  receives  about  six  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  from  the  Sun 
as  we  do ;  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  climate  must  be  very  similar  to  that 
of  Fort  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  River.  The  difficulty  of  communication  with 
Mercury  will  probably  prevent  its  ever  being  selected  as  a  military  post;  though 
it  possesses  many  advantages  for  that  purpose,  being  extremely  inaccessible,  in- 
convenient, and,  doubtless,  singularly  uncomfortable.  It  receives  its  name  from 
the  God  Mercury,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology,  who  is  the  patron  and  tutelary 
Divinity  of  San  Diego  County. 

VENUS. 

This  beautiful  planet  may  be  seen  either  a  little  after  sunset,  or  shortly  before 
sunrise,  according  as  it  becomes  the  morning  or  the  evening  star,  but  never 
departing  quite  48o  from  the  Sun.  Its  day  is  about  twenty-five  minutes  shorter 
than  ours ;  its  year  seven  and  half  months  or  thirty-two  weeks.  The  diameter  of 
Venus  is  7,700  miles,  and  she  receives  from  the  Sun  thrice  as  much  light  and 
heat  as  the  earth. 

An  old  Dutchman  named  Schroeter  spent  more  than  ten  years  in  observations 
on  this  planet,  and  finally  discovered  a  mountain  on  it  twenty-two  miles  in  hight, 
but  he  never  could  discover  anything  on  the  mountain,  not  even  a  mouse,  and 
finally  died  about  as  wise  as  when  he  commenced  his  studies. 

Yenus,  in  Mythology,  was  a  Goddess  of  singular  beauty,  who  became  the  wife 
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of  Vulcan,  the  blacksmith,  and  we  regret  to  add,  behaved  in  the  most  immoral 
manner  after  her  marriage.  The  celebrated  case  of  Vulcan  vs.  Mars,  and  the  con- 
sequent scandal,  is  probably  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  By  a  large 
portion  of  society,  however,  she  was  considered  an  ill-used  and  persecuted  lady, 
against  whose  higb  tone  of  morals,  and  strictly  virtuous  conduct  not  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  could  be  cast ;  Vulcan  by  the  same  parties  was  considered  a  horrid  brute, 
and  they  all  agreed  that  it  served  him  right  when  he  lost  his  case  and  had  to  pay 
the  costs  of  court.  Venus  still  remains  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  and  not  a  few  of 
her  proteges  may  be  found  in  California. 

THE   EARTH. 

The  Earth,  or  as  the  Latins  called  it,  Tellus  (from  which  originated  the  expres- 
sion, "  do  tell  us,")  is  the  third  planet  in  the  Solar  System,  and  the  one  on  which 
we  subsist,  with  all  our  important  joys  and  sorrows.  The  San  Diego  Herald  is 
published  weekly  on  this  planet,  for  five  dollars  per  annum,  payable  invariably  in 
advance.  As  the  Earth  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  planet  in  the  system, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  particularly  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  being  inhabited.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  all  the  other 
planets  of  the  system  are  filled  with  living,  moving  and  sentient  beings ;  and  as 
some  of  them  are  superior  to  the  Earth  in  size  and  position,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  their  inhabitants  may  be  superior  to  us  in  physical  and  mental  organization. 

But  if  this  were  a  demonstrable  fact,  instead  of  a  mere  hypothesis,  it  would  be 
found  a  very  difficult  matter  to  persuade  us  of  its  truth.  To  the  inhabitants  of 
Venus,  the  Earth  appears  like  a  brilliant  star,  very  much,  in  fact,  as  Venus  ap- 
pears to  us ;  and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Pierce,  the  European  war,  or  the  split  in  the  great  Democratic  party  pro- 
duced but  very  little  excitement  among  them. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter,  our  important  globe  appears  like  a  small  star  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude.  We  recollect  some  years  ago  gazing  with  aston- 
ishment upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  drop  of  water,  developed  by  the  Solar  Micro- 
scope, and  secretly  "wondering  whether  they  were  or  not  reasoning  beings,  with 
souls  to  be  saved.  It  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  reflection  that  a  highly  scien- 
tific inhabitant  of  Jupiter,  armed  with  a  telescope  of,  (to  us,)  inconceivable  form, 
may  be  pursuing  a  similar  course  of  inquiry,  and  indulging  in  similar  speculations 
regarding  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Gazing  with  curious  eye,  his  attention 
is  suddenly  attracted  by  the  movements  of  a  grand  celebration  of  Fourth  of  July 
in  New  York,  or  a  mighty  convention  in  Baltimore.  "  God  bless  my  soul,"  he 
exclaims,  "  I  declare  they  're  alive,  these  little  creatures,  do  see  them  wriggle !  " 
To  an  inhabitant  of  the  Sun,  however,  he  of  Jupiter  is  probably  quite  as  insig- 
nificant, and  the  Sun  man  is  possibly  a  mere  atom  in  the  opinion  of  a  dweller  in 
Sirius.  A  little  reflection  on  these  subjects  leads  to  the  opinion,  that  the  death 
of  an  individual  man  on  this  Earth,  though  perhaps  as  important  an  event  as  can 
occur  to  himself,  is  calculated  to  cause  no  great  convulsion  of  Nature,  or  disturb 
particularly  the  great  aggregate  of  created  beings. 

The  Earth  moves  round  the  sun  from  "West  to  East  in  a  year,  and  turns  on  its 
axis  in  a  day;  thus  moving  at  the  rate  of  68,000  miles  an  hour  in  its  orbit,  and 
rolling  around  at  the  tolerably  rapid  rate  of  1,040  miles  per  hour.  As  our  read- 
ers may  have  seen  that  when  a  man  is  galloping  a  horse  violently  over  a  smooth 
road,  if  the  horse  from  viciousness  or  other  cause  suddenly  stops,  the  man  keeps 
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on  at  the  same  rate  over  the  animal's  head ;  so  we,  supposing  the  Earth  to  be  sud- 
denly arrested  on  its  axis,  men,  women,  children,  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  don- 
keys, editors  and  members  of  Congress,  with  all  our  goods  and  chattels,  would 
be  thrown  off  into  the  air  at  a  speed  of  173  miles  a  minute,  every  mother's  son 
of  us  describing  the  arc  of  a  parabola,  which  is  probably  the  only  description  we 
should  ever  be  able  to  give  of  the  affair. 

This  catastrophe,  to  one  sufficiently  collected  to  enjoy  it,  would,  doubtless,  be 
exceedingly  amusing ;  but  as  there  would  probably  be  no  time  for  laughing,  we 
pray  that  it  may  not  occur  until  after  our  demise ;  when,  should  it  take  place,  our 
monument  will  probably  accompany  the  movement.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  if 
a  man  travel  round  the  Earth  in  an  eastwardly  direction,  he  will  find,  on  return- 
ing to  the  place  of  departure,  he  has  gained  one  whole  day ;  the  reverse  of  this 
proposition  being  true  also,  it  follows  that  the  Yankees  who  are  constantly  trav- 
eling to  the  West,  do  not  live  as  long  by  a  day  or  two  as  they  would  if  they  had 
staid  at  home  ;  and  supposing  each  Yankee's  time  to  be  worth  $1,50  per  day,  it 
may  be  easily  shown  that  a  considerable  amount  of  money  is  annually  lost  by 
their  roving  dispositions. 

Science  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy ;  with  its  growth,  new  discoveries  of  an  astound- 
ing nature  will  doubtless  be  made,  among  which,  probably,  will  be  some  method 
by  which  the  course  of  the  Earth  may  be  altered  and  it  be  steered  with  the  same 
ease  and  regularity  through  space  and  among  the  stars,  as  a  steamboat  is  now 
directed  through  the  water.  It  will  be  a  very  interesting  spectacle  to  see  the 
Earth  "  rounding  to,"  with  her  head  to  the  air,  off  Jupiter,  while  the  Moon  is 
sent  off  laden  with  mails  and  passengers  for  that  planet,  to  bring  back  the  return 
mails  and  a  large  party  of  rowdy  Jupiterians  going  to  attend  a  grand  prize  fight 
in  the  ring  of  Saturn. 

"Well,  Christopher  Columbus  would  have  been  just  as  much  astonished  at  a 
revelation  of  the  steamboat,  and  the  locomotive  engine,  as  we  should  be  to  wit- 
ness the  above  performance,  which  our  intelligent  posterity  during  the  ensuing 
year  A.  D.  2,000,  will  possibly  look  upon  as  a  very  ordinary  and  common-place 
affair. 

Only  three  days  ago  we  asked  a  medium,  where  Sir  John  Franklin  was  at  that 
time ;  to  which,  he  replied,  he  was  cruising  about  (officers  and  crew  all  well)  on 
the  interior  of  the  Earth,  to  which  he  had  obtained  entrance  through  Symmes' 
Hole! 

With  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Earth's  Satellite,  we  conclude  the  first  Lecture 
on  Astronomy;  the  remainder  of  the  course  being  contained  in  a  second  Lecture, 
treating  of  the  planets,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Neptune,  the  Asteriods,  and  the 
fixed  stars,  which  last,  being  "  fixings,"  are,  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
American  property. 

THE   MOON. 

This  resplendent  luminary,  like  a  youth  on  the  4th  of  July,  has  its  first  quarter, 
like  a  ruined  spendthrift  its  last  quarter,  and  like  an  omnibus  is  occasionally  full, 
and  new.  The  evenings  on  which  it  appears  between  these  last  stages  are  beau- 
tifully illumined  by  its  clear,  mellow  light. 

The  moon  revolves  in  an  elliptical  orbit  about  the  Earth  in  twenty-nine  days 
twelve  hours  forty-four  minutes  and  three  seconds,  the  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween one  new  Moon  and  another.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  philosophers 
vol.  ii.  32 
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that  the  Moon  "was  made  of  green  cheese,  an  opinion  still  entertained  by  the  credu- 
lous and  ignorant.  Kepler  and  Tyco  Brahe,  however,  held  to  the  opinion  that  it 
was  composed  of  Charlotte  Russe,  the  dark  portions  of  its  surface  being  sponge- 
cake, the  light  blanc  mange.  Modern  advances  in  science,  and  the  use  of  Lord 
Rosse's  famous  telescope,  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  all  these  sjDecula- 
tions  by  proving  conclusively  that  the  Moon  is  mainly  composed  of  the  Ferro — 
sesqui — cyanuret,  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium !  Up  to  the  latest  dates  from  the 
Atlantic  States,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Moon.  Should  any  one  do 
so  hereafter,  it  will  probably  be  a  woman,  as  the  sex  will  never  cease  making  an 
exertion  for  that  purpose  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  in  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  consider  the  Moon  an  excellent  institution,  among 
the  many  we  enjoy  under  a  free,  republican  form  of  government,  and  it  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  reflect  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  veto  it,  no 
matter  how  strong  an  inclination  he  may  feel,  from  principle  or  habit,  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Moon  has  no  air.  Consequently, 
the  common  expressions,  "  the  Moon  was  gazing  down  with  an  air  of  benevolence," 
*  or  with  "  an  air  of  complacency,"  or  with  "  an  air  of  calm  superiority,"  are  in- 
correct and  objectionable,  the  fact  being  that  the  Moon  has  no  air  at  all. 

The  existence  of  the  celebrated  "Man  iu  the  Moon  "  has  been  frequently  ques- 
tioned by  modern  philosophers.  The  whole  subject  is  involved  in'doubt  and  obscu- 
rity. The  only  authority  we  have  for  believing  that  such  an  individual  exists, 
and  has  been  seen  and  spoken  with,  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  poem  composed  by 
an  ancient  Astronomer  of  the  name  of  Goose,  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  as  follows : 

"The  man  in  the  Moon,  came  down  too  soon 
To  inquire  the  way  to  Norwich ; 
The  man  in  the  South,  he  burned  his  mouth, 
Eating  cold,  hot  porridge." 

The  evidence  conveyed  in  this  distich  is  however  rejected  by  the  sceptical, 
among  modern  Astronomers,  who  consider  the  passage  an  allegory,  "The  man  in 
the  South,"  being  supposed  typical  of  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  the  "  cold, 
hot  porridge,"  alluded  to  the  project  of  nullification. 

END    OF   LECTURE    FIRST. 

Note  by  the  Author. — Itinerant  Lecturers  are  cautioned  against  making  use  of  the  above 
production,  without  obtaining  the  necessary  authority  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Pioneer  Maga- 
zine. To  those  who  may  obtain  such  authority,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Lecture  it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  exhibit  and  explain  to  the  audience  an  orrery,  accom- 
panying and  interspersing  his  remarks  by  a  choice  selection  of  popular  airs  on  the  hand-organ. 

An  economical  orrery  may  be  constructed  by  attaching  eighteen  wires  of  graduated  lengths  to 
the  shaft  of  a  candlestick,  apples  of  different  sizes  being  placed  at  their  extremities  to  represent 
the  Planets,  and  a  central  orange  resting  on  the  candlestick,  representing  the  Sun. 

An  orrery  of  this  description  is  however  liable  to  the  objection,  that  if  handed  around  among 
the  audience  for  examination,  it  is  seldom  returned  uninjured.  The  author  has  known  an  instance 
^n  which  a  child  four  years  of  age,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  devoured  in  succession  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Herschel,  and  bit  a  large  spot  out  of  the  Sun  before  he  could  be  arrested. 

GOSSIP    WITH    BEADEES    AND    COEEESPONDENTS. 
O,  for  sixteen  pages  more  than  our  allowance ; — just  for  this  number — that  we 
might  work  off  the  "  much  Gossip "  that  has  gathered  upon  our  table,  and  give 
our  many  kind  correspondents  a  hearing.     But  here  we  are  again,  reduced  to  a 
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pittance  of  sis  pages  only,  and  are  even  forced  to  omit  our  usual  Theatrical  and 
Musical  resume  of  the  month,  short  as  it  is.  But  before  we  proceed  any  further, 
we  must  call  attention  to  the  delightful  little  "  Sketch  "  by  J.  P.  Anthony,  pub- 
lished in  this  number.  It  should  have  appeared  before.  A  thousand  pardons. 
A  ■well-drawn  contrast ; — Youth  and  Age — Spring  and  "Winter  meet  in  it,  and 
dally  gently  together.  Mr.  Anthony — it  will  be  recollected — is  the  author  of 
the  vigorous  "  Lines  written  on  a  Stormy  Night,"  -which  we  published  in  our  May 
number.  We  have  two  more  excellent  poems  from  the  same  hand ; — but  we 
really  desire  an  interview.  Can  you  not  steal  a  half  an  hour  from  your  business. 
We  had  rather,  by  half,  explain  face  to  face.  -  -  -  We  shall  publish,  next 
month,  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Pollock; — a  critical  article  on 
"  Christopher  North."  By  the  way,  right  glad  are  we  to  see  that  the  talent  of 
this  gentleman  is  at  last  universally  acknowledged.  Indulge  us  in  a  little  pride 
over  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  a  portion  of  the  press — in  sooth  all,  that  allu- 
ded to  the  matter — denied  the  correctness  of  the  position  we  assumed  touching 
Mi\  P.,  when  we  laid  his  first  contribution  before  our  readers,  all  seem  now  to 
coincide  in  our  opinion.  Mr.  P.  has  recently  been  offered  ths  post  of  assistant 
editor  of  the  Evening  Journal ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  evidences  of  his  able 
pen  in  the  columns  of  that  well-conducted  sheet.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  the 
Evening  Journal,  we  can't  refrain  from  alluding  to  a  capital  practical  joke, 
played  off  upon  it  a  month  or  so  ago,  by  our  friend  Everett  of  the  Hat  Empori- 
um. As  a  certain  mode  of  attracting  public  notice — and,  in  originality  of  concep- 
tion and  brilliancy  of  execution,  it  was  worthy  of  Geniu  himself.  Mr.  E.  pur- 
chased several  hundred  copies  of  the  Journal  (on  which  the  outside  only  had 
been  put  to  press) — for  what  purpose,  the  publishers  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  • 
and  the  same  afternoon,  about  an  hour  in  advance  of  the  issue  of  the  paper,  E. 
had  his  carriers  about  town,  distributing  the  Journal.  Every  one  thought  the 
paper  had  been  published  that  day  with  extraordinary  alacrity  and  promptness, 
but,  on  picking  it  up  from  the  floor  of  their  shops  and  stores  where  it  had  been 
thrown  by  the  carriers,  and  opening  it  to  see  what  the  news  of  the  day  was, 
they  were  astonished  at  finding  nothing  inside  but  the  picture  of  an  immense  Hat, 
with  the  "  legend  "  above  and  below  in  large  letters, — "  Everett's  Pioneer  Hat 
Emporium."  It  was  a  "  stunner,"  as  Mrs.  Mullet  would  say,  to  the  patrons  of  the 
paper,  but  particularly  so  to  its  proprietors ;  who,  for  the  credit  of  their  journal, 
"  perspired  freely  "  in  suppressing  the  edition, — gathering  in  those  that  had  been 
distributed,  and  buying  up  at  untold  sums  those  still  in  the  hands  of  the  cairiers. 
Mr.  Everett  may  take  our  hat — for,  there's  no  blotting  it  out, — he  caught  one  of 
our  beloved  fraternity  napping.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say  that  the  Journal 
was  not  under  its  present  proprietorship.  -  -  -  Mr.  Pnoinix  challenges  the 
world,  to  wit : 

San  Diego,  Oal.,  Sept.  1, 1854. 
Dear  Ewee: 

I  copy  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  for  July  15  ult. : 
"PISTOL  SHOOTING— A  CHALLENGE. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  and  urgent  solicitations  of  many  of  my  friends,  I  am  induced  to  make 
the  following  propositions : 

.  1.  I  will  fit  a  dollar  to  the  end  of  a  twig  two  inches  long,  and  while  a  second  person  will  hold  the 
other  end  in  his  mouth,  so  as  to  hring  the  coin  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  his  face,  I  engage  to 
strike  the  dollar,  three  times  out  of  five,  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces,  or  thirty  feet.  I  will  add  in 
explanation,  that  there  are  several  persons  willing  and  ready  to  hold  the  twig  or  stick  described 
above,  when  required.  % 
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2.  I  will  hit  a  dollar,  tossed  in  the  air,  or  any  other  object  of  the  same  size,  three  times  out  of 
five,  on  a  wheei  and  fire. 

3.  At  the  word,  I  will  split  three  balls  out  of  five,  on  a  knife  blade,  placed  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  feet. 

4.  I  will  hit  three  birds  out  of  five,  sprung  from  the  trap,  standing  thirty  feet  from  the  trap 
when  shooting. 

5.  I  will  break,  at  the  word,  five  common  clay  pipe  stems  out  of  seven,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
feet. 

6.  I  engage  to  prove,  by  fair  trial,  that  no  pistol  shot  can  be  produced  who  will  shoot  an  apple 
off  a  man's  head,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet,  oftener  than  I  can.  Moreover,  I  will  produce  two 
persons  willing  and  ready  to  hold  the  apple  on  their  heads  for  me,  when  required  to  do  so. 

7.  I  will  wager,  lastly,  that  no  person  in  the  United  States  can  be  produced  who  will  hit  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet,  oftener  than  I  can,  on  a  wheel  and  fire. 

I  am  willing  to  bet  $5,000  on  any  of  the  above  propositions,  one-fourth  of  that  amount  forfeit 
So  soon  as  any  bet  will  be  closed,  the  money  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, until  paid  over  by  the  judges,  or  withdrawn,  less  forfeit.  I  will  give  the  best  and  most  sat- 
isfactory references  that  my  share  will  be  forthcoming  when  any  of  my  propositions  are  taken  up. 
Any  one  desiring  to  take  up  any  of  my  propositions  must  address  me  by  letter,  through  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Office,  as  the  advertisements  or  notices  of  newspapers  might  not  meet  my  eye.  Pro- 
positions will  be  received  until  the  first  of  September  next. 

Edmund  W.  Paul, 
140  Sixth  Street,  between  Franklin  Avenue  and  Morgan  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri." 

I  am  unable  to  see  anything  very  extraordinary  in  the  above  propositions,  by  Mr.  Edmund  W. 
Paul.  Any  person,  acquainted  with  the  merest  rudiments  of  the  pistol,  could  certainly  execute 
any  or  all  of  the  proposed  feats  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

"Owing"  to  my  entertaining  these  opinions,  "without  solicitation  from  friends,  and  unbiassed 
by  unworthy  motives,"  Jam  induced  to  make  the  following  propositions. 

1.  I  will  suspend  two  dollars  by  a  ring  from  a  second  person's  nose,  so  as  to  bring  the  coins 
within  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  his  face,  and,  with  a  double  barreled  shot-gun,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet,  will  blow  dollars,  nose  and  man  at  least  thirty  feet  further,  four  times  out  of  five. 
I  will  add,  in  explanation,  that,  San  Diego  containing  a  rather  intelligent  community,  I  can  find 
at  present,  no  one  here  willing  or  ready  to  have  his  nose  blown  in  this  manner ;  but  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  I  could  obtain  such  a  person  from  St.  Louis,  by  Adams  &  Co.'s  Express,  in  due  season. 

2.  I  will  hit  a  dollar,  or  anything  else  that  has  been  tossed  in  the  air,  (of  the  same  size)  on  a 
wheel,  on  a  pole  or  axletree,  or  on  the  ground,  every  time  out  of  five. 

3.  At  the  word,  I  will  place  five  balls  on  the  blade  of  a  pen-knife,  and  split  them  all ! 

4.  I  will  hit  three  men  out  of  five,  sprung  from  obscure  parentage,  and  stand  within  ten  feet  of 
a  steel-trap  (properly  set)  while  shooting ! 

5.  I  will  break  at  the  word,  a  whole  box  of  common  clay  pipes,  with  a  single  brick,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet. 

6.  I  engage  to  prove  by  a  fair  trial,  that  no  pistol-shot,  (or  other  person)  can  be  produced,  who 
will  throw  more  apples  at  a  man's  head  than  I  can.  Moreover,  I  can  produce  in  this  town  more 
than  sixty  persons  willing  and  ready  to  hold  an  apple  on  their  heads  for  me,  provided  they  are 
allowed  to  eat  the  apple  subsequently. 

7.  I  will  wager,  lastly,  that  no  person  in  the  United  States  can  be  produced,  who,  with  a  double 
barreled  shot-gun,  while  throwing  a  back-handed  sommerset,  can  hit  oftener,  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
on  the  perimeter  of  a  revolving  wheel,  in  rapid  motion,  than  I  can. 

Any  one  desiring  to  take  up  any  of  my  propositions,  will  address  me  through  the  columns  of 
The  Pioneer  Ma-gaaine.    Propositions  will  be  received  on  the  first  of  April  next 

JOHN  PH03NIX. 
1384  Seventeenth  Street,  Vallecitos. 

"  Se  conipra  oro  aqtd,  up  stairs." 
P.  S.    Satisfactory  references  given  and  required.    A  bet  from  a  steady,  industrious  person,  who 
will  be  apt  to  pay  if  he  loses,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  J.  P. 

The  following  recipe  from  the  writings  of  Miss  Hannah  More  may  be  found  useful  to  your  readers : 
"  ANTIDOTE  FOK  PLEAS. 
f  In  a  climate  where  the  attacks  of  fleas  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  any  method  which 
will  alleviate  them  becomes  a  desideratum.    It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  I  make  known  the 
following  recipe,  which  I  am  assured  has  been  tried  with  efficacy. 

Boil  a  quart  of  tar  until  it  becomes  quite  thin.  Bemove  the  clothing,  and  before  the  tar  be- 
comes perfectly  cool,  with  a  broad,  flat  brush,  apply  a  thin,  smooth  coating  to  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body  and  limbs.  While  the  tar  remains  soft,  the  flea  becomes  entangled  in  its  tenacious  folds, 
and  is  rendered  perfectly  harmless;  but  it  will  soon  form  a  hard,  smooth  coating,  entirely  imper- 
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vious  to  his  bite.  Should  the  coating  crack  at  the  knee  or  elbow  joints,  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
retouch  it  slightly  at  those  places.  The  whole  coat  should  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  weeks. 
This  remedy  is  sure,  and  having  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  economy,  should  be  generally 
known. 

So  much  for  Miss  More.  A  still  simpler  method  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  these  little  pests, 
is  one  which  I  have  lately  discovered  myself; — in  theory  only — I  have  not  yet  put  it  into  practice. 
On  feeling  the  bite  of  a  flea,  thrust  the  part  bitten  immediately  into  boiling  water.  The  heat  of 
the  water  destroys  the  insect  and  instantly  removes  the  pain  of  the  bite. 

Tou  have  probably  heard  of  old  Parry  Dox.  I  met  him  here  a  few  days  since  in  a  sadly  seedy 
condition.  He  told  me  that  he  was  still  extravagantly  fond  of  whisky,  though  he  was  constantly 
" running  it  down."  I  inquired  after  his  wife.  "She  is  dead,  poor  creature,"  said  he,  "and  is 
probably  far  better  off  than  ever  she  was  here.  She  was  a  seamstress,  and  her  greatest  enjoyment 
of  happiness  in  this  world  was  only  so,  so." 

Adieu  Count  Ferdinand  (yon  cannot  consider  yourself  no  'count)  and  believe  me  to  remain 
Ewer  Obd't  Serv't, 

JOHN  PH03NIS. 

-  -  -  Eight  pleasant  were  the  hours  we  spent  in  response  to  the  polite  invita- 
tion of  the  agents,  Messrs.  Forbes  &  Babcock,  to  an  agreeable  gathering  and 
recherche  dinner  on  board  the  John  L.  Stephens  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  month. 
This  splendid  ocean  palace  has  recently  been  placed  in  elegant  condition,  and  is 
fit  for  the  transport  of  Napoleon  the  younger,  should  he  see  fit  to  "  leave  France," 
and  make  us  a  visit.  How  oddly  it  seemed,  notwithstanding  the  rivalry  between 
the  Mail  and  the  Nicaragua  lines,  to  find  the  agents  of  each,  sitting  side  by  side 
and  hob-nobbing  jocosely  together.  Yes,  and  opposite  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Mayor,  sat  the  waggish  Whig  ditto,  Mr.  J.  P.  Haven,  "  parteeing  "  and 
reparteeing  without  end.  But  alas,  we  "  known  not "  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ! 
"Joshua's"  finger  availed  not;  the  "  Son "  of  Salem  stood  not  still;  and  horse 
and  rider,  "  Hittite  "  and  "  Garrison,"  were  all  enmeshed  in  one  "  "Webb. "  -  -  - 
It  is  very  "  Moore"-ish,  and,  besides,  we  came  near  blushing.  But  it  wont  do,  "  Col. 
Pipes," — 'twont  do.  The  handwriting  is  pretty  well  disguised — it  looks  very  much 
like  a  lady's — but  those  unmistakable  tails  of  the  "  y's ! "    Here  it  is,  however : 

Me.  Etwb — 

My  Bear  Sir : — Will  you  oblige  a  very  great  admirer  of  yours  by  giving  her  a  brief  space  in 
your  estimable  journal? 

I  never  cast  a  flower  away, 

The  gift  of  one  who  cared  for  me, — 
A  little  flower — a  faded  flower, — 
But  it  was  done  reluctantly.' 

I  never  looked  a  last  adieu 

To  things  familiar,  but  my  heart 
Shrank  with  a  feeling,  almost  pain — 

Even  from  their  lifelessness  to  part. 

I  never  spoke  the  word  "Farewell," 

But  with  an  utterance  faint  and  broken, 
A  heart-sick  yearning  for  the  time 

"When  it  shall  never  more  be  spoken. 

SILICB  MOSSBOSE. 

Now  we  know  where  that  mysterious  envelope  came  from,  inclosing  a  tract  "  To 

a  young  Infidel,"  accompanied  by  a  neat  little  sheet  of  note  paper,  on  which  was 

written  simply,  in  a  delicate  hand,  "With  a  lady's  best  wishes  for  Mr.  E ." 

We  thought  if  we  "laid  low  "  we  should  find  out  its  source.     But  the  joke  of  it 

was,  you  never  heard  from  the  first  note,  did  you  ?     So  you  thought  you'd  try 

it  again.     Hadn't  you  better  make  a  third  trial?     But,  one  little  hint  before  we 

leave  you.     Remember  that  we've  had  some  of  your  manuscript,  and  however 

much  you  may  have  disguised  your  handwriting,  you  forgot  to  disguise  your 
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punctuation.     Never  were  there  two  writers  yet,  that  punctuated  alike.     "Why 
it's  as  plain,  man,  as  the  nose  on  your  face.     Tou  ain't  shrewd.     Look  out  for  the 

little  things  next  time.     -     -    -    Let  us  s-e-e what  comes  next  ?     The  genial 

Mk.  Mullet  must  have  the  precedence — over  our  own  gossip  certainly ; — yes,  and 
over  that  which  has  been  sent  to  us.     Mr.  M.  remarketh  as  follows : 

I  hate  just  been  reading  an  article  by  M.  Brillat  Savarin  upon  table  aesthetics;  whereupon,  as 
old  John  Bunyan  would  say,  "  I  fell  a  meditating."  "With  all  possible  respect  for  the  brilliant 
writer,  I  think  he  does  not  go  far  enough;  and  I  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  give  the  outline 
of  a  new  theory  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind ;  neither  more  nor  less  than  by  making  the  bill 
of  fare  the  only  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  the  amine  our  academus,  so  that  physical  and  mental 
digestion  may  go  on  pari  passu.  In  the  hands  of  a  scholar  and'  an  artist,  each  dish  might  be 
made  allegorical;  conveying  some  mighty  truth  in  natural  or  moral  science,  in  the  most  delight- 
ful manner,  and  by  a  far  pleasanter  road  to  the  temple,  than  that  depicted  in  the  frontispiece  of 
Webster's  spelling  book.  This  system  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  that  large  class,  who  are 
only  capable  of  receiving  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach.  These  ideas,  thus  impercep- 
tibly acquired,  will,  in  time,  percolate  through  the  brain,  and  cause  the  most  astonishing  results. 
Mrs.  Mullet  was  at  once  fired  with  the  project,  and  reversing  the  French  proverb,  "  Qui  dort 
dime"  she  decided  it  could  appropriately  be  introduced  into  her  forthcoming  epic  of  Morpheus; 
where  it  accordingly  occupies  a  whole  canto,  and  may,  at  some  future  day,  meet  your  admiring 
gaze.  I  will  give  you  a  few  illustrations  of  my  plan.  In  the  first  place,  we  might  have  a  chrono- 
logical carte,  arranged  in  this  style: — the  first  course  should  necessarily  be  Pomme  cPAdam  d 
Varbre  de  connaissance ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  dinner,  apples  would  again  appear  as  Pomme 
d  la  tete  dot,  fits  de  Guillaume  Tell  and  Pomme  tombee  de  Newton.  All  the  prominent  events  of 
the  world's  history  might  be  typified  by  appropriate  dishes ;  for  instance,  the  foundation  of  Borne, 
a  Ragmii  de  Loup ;  French  history,  by  a  Tarte  d  la  couronne  bmdeversee;  and  so  on  down  to 
the  dessert,  which  is  a  Charlotte  Russe,  easily  transformed  into  a  Cliwlatan  Russe.  The  geolo- 
gical carte  could  be  admirably  arranged  in  all  its  branches,  zoological,  paleontological,  etc. ;  and 
should  commence,  of  course,  with  Potage  Chaotique;  then  come  nautili  trilobites,  and  other 
Crustacea  (universally  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  inhabitants,)  aamis  dequisetwm.  There  is  a  sort 
of  gloomy  grandeur  in  the  idea  of  a  Fricandeau  de  megatherium,  or  Cotelette  Wiguanodon.  The 
ichthyologieal  department  might  be  represented  by  a  specimen  of  every  known  species  of  fish, 
not  forgetting  Mullet,  with  sauce  piquante,  and  a  name  attached  to  each,  pointing  out,  in  a  few 
words,  the  difference  between  itself  and  some  extinct  species.  In  astronomy,  we  might  com- 
mence with  our  nearest  neighbor  in  a  miel  de  la  Lune  ;  and  so,  by  a  beautiful  system  of  induction, 
mount  upward  to  a  grand  Plateau  d  la  solar  systeme  and  a  Salmi  d  Ursa  Major.  In  general 
literature,  the  same  course  might  be  pursued.  I  will  only  mention  a  few  dishes,  which  might  be 
suggestive;  such  as  a  pyramid  to  Napoleon  as  a. piece  de  resistance;  relieved  by  a  Mayonnaise 
d  r  Abbe  Kelley,  a  Vol  au  Vent  of  Lamb  with  Crabbe  au  naturel.  Hogg  would  be  appropri- 
ately flanked  by  Bacon.  Pitt,  who  was  said  in  his  younger  days  to  be  a  favorite  of  the. fair  sex, 
could  be  represented  by  un  petit  pwit  d?  amour ;  and  Fox,  by  a  Consommee  de  Reynard. 
Truffles  and  sillabubs  would  admirably  illustrate  Abbott's  Napoleon,  and  Winn's  Fourth  of  July 
Ode.  In  painting,  we  have  already  in  the  barbarous  French  of  the  carte,  Sausages  d  la  Raphael; 
we  might  in  the  same  style  have  pork  and  beans,  d  la  Michael  Angelo;  a.  tete  de  Venus  de 
Titian,  a  Magdalene  aux  truffes  de  Carlo  Dolce  (alias  Charles  Sweet.)  I  have  myself  seen  bad 
butter,  whose  brilliant  and  glowing  tints  would  remind  one  of  Claude  Lorraine.  The  wines  might 
be  introduced  in  regular  order,  in  aid  of  chronology,  from  the  Chian  and  Falernian,  in  their  native 
amphorse,  not  omitting  the  Tomahawk  punch  of  Vivian  Grey,  down  to  sparkling  Catawba,  and 
the  artistic  compounds  of  Barry  &  Patten, — which  last,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  probably  think  might 
appropriately  be  poured  into  a  "  Ewer."  Thus  you  will  see,  that  every  branch  of  science  or  art 
might  be  inculcated ;  and  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pomona,  (and  the  God  of  viandes,  whoever  he  is)  might 
be  raised  to  their  due  importance,  and  become  the  only  pedagogues  of  our  happy  land.  I  propose 
some  day,  when  the  weather  is  cooler,  to  compile  a  bill  of  fare  in  every  department,  strictly  on 
the  inductive  plan,  for  the  use  of  hotels  and  restaurants. 

I  am  about  to  leave  for  the  Atlantic  States,  and  it  occurs  to  me,  that  you  and  I,  as  pioneers  in 
the  cause  of  literature  and  art,  are  fully  entitled  to  the  testimonial  of  a  public  dinner.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  insinuations.  My  modesty  is  too  exquisitely  sensitive  and  mimosa-like  for  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  merely  suggest  it  as  an  abstract  idea,  for  the  benefit  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens.    I, believe  I  am  almost  the  oniy  man  iu  San  Francisco,  who  has  not  been  made  the 
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recipient  of  a  silver  trumpet.  And  if  any  one  wishes  to  present  me  with  one,  or  anything,  in  the 
way  of  watches  or  jewelry,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  admiration,  they  will  find  my  scruples  not 
difficult  to  overcome. 

Me.  Mullet. 

-    -    -    There  is  something  that  strikes  one  at  first  as  rather  bizarre  about  the 
following  suggestion  of  a  correspondent ;  but,  after  all,  the  improvement  he  sug- 
gests is  by  no  means  impracticable,  and  the  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the  more  fea- 
sible it  seems : 
In  the  Herald  of  the  17th,  we  found  the  following: — 

"A   NEW  IDEA. 

Editob  of  the  Heeald: — Our  streets  are  shockingly  nncomfortahle  for  ladies  to  walk  in. 
Vehicles  of  all  kinds  are  shockingly  expensive.  Is  there  anything  shocking  in  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing Sedan  Chairs  to  obviate  both  these  inconveniences?  Are  there  not  plenty  of  available 
Chinamen  to  carry  them? 

Tours,  An  Old  Eesident  of  China." 

The  Old  Resident,  in  the  above  few  lines,  has  not  only  suggested  a  way  to  remove  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  feminine  promenades  in  our  city,  but  advanced  many  cogent  reasons  for  its  adoption ; 
and,  moreover,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  doing  so.  What  a  glorious  idea  1 
We  wonder  no  one  ever  thought  of  it  before.  Of  all  cities  in  the  world,  San  Francisco  is  the  one 
where  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  would  not  merely  be  convenient  and  comfortable,  but  where  it 
seems  almost  indispensable.  Who,  that  has  seen  a  lady,  draped  in  velvets  and  satins,  picking  her 
way  over  our  crowded  and  uneven  sidewalks,  descending  a  flight  of  steps  here,  mounting  another 
there,  now  scrambling  and  stumbling  amid  a  pile  of  rubbish,  or  tremblingly  venturing  into  the 
street  to  avoid  it,  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  from  numerous  passing  vehicles  and  tramping  horses, 
while  at  every  step  her  flowing  train  sweeps  up,  collects  and  carries  with  it  an  amount  of  dust  and 
filth  incalculable, — has  not  pitied  her,  and  wished  that  some  conveyance  might  be  invented  to 
remove  the  necessity  for  such  perilous  and  uncomfortable  pedestrianism.  "  Pooh !"  says  some  one, 
"she  could  take  a  carriage."  Tes,  or  stay  at  home.  If  she  can  afford  it,  she  may  do  the  former  ; 
if  she  cannot,  she  must  do  the  latter,  or  suffer  all  I  have  enumerated,— besides  something  more, 
which  we  had  almost  forgotten,  though  it  is  an  annoyance  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  one,  about  which  we  have  heard  complaints  neither  few  nor  far  between.  It  arises 
from  the  custom  which  our  gentlemen  (?)  have,  of  standing  about  the  saloons  and  on  the  street 
corners,  completely  blocking  up  the  sidewalks,  and  forming  a  crowd,  than  penetrate  which  a 
modest  lady  would  rather  dare  the  dangers  of  the  street.  And  well  she  might ;  for  should  her 
timidity  get  the  better  of  her  modesty,  and  she  conclude  to  thread  such  a  crowd,  she  runs  a 
gauntlet,,  that,  to  a  sensitive  nature,  is  peculiarly  distressing.  Every  man's  eye  is  fixed  upon  her 
with  an  impertinent  scrutiny,  that  none  but  the  most  brazen-faced  can  withstand ;  and  her  appear- 
ance and  dress  are  criticised  till  she  is  out  of  sight.  But  a  Sedan  Chair!  oh,  most  delightful  of  all 
vehicles !  oh,  paragon  of  luxurious  conveyances !  obviates  all  these  horrors.  Just  see  how  admi- 
rably it  may  be  used.  A  lady  wishes  to  make  a  shopping  excursion ;  she  sends  for  her  chair,  and, 
presto,  the  attentive  coolies  wait  with  it  for  her  in  the  hall  nay,  if  necessary,  in  her  very  drawing- 
room;  she  steps  into  it  from  an  elaborate  toilet,  the  door  is  closed,  and  she  is  borne  quietly  and 
calmly  through  the  hall  and  out  into  the  open  air,  unconscious  of  the  inequalities  or  nature  of  the 
ground,  unconscious  of  obstructions  or  impediments  in  the  street,  or  of  the  impertinent  gaze  of 
strangers,  till  she  is  set  down  in  the  very  center  of  the  store  which  she  wished  to  visit. 

What  a  glorious  thing  the  Sedan  Chair  would  be  for  the  wet  season ;  when  rain  and  mud  com- 
bine with  the  other  numerous  causes  to  render  the  streets  Impassable.  A  lady  can  be  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  city  without  so  much  as  wetting  her  tiny  slipper.  It  would  be  inestimable  for 
balls  or  evening  parties.  It  possesses  eminent  advantages  over  the  coach,  inasmuch  as  the  occu- 
pant would  not  be  subjected  to  that  jolting  and  swaying  inseparable  from  the  motion  of  the  latter, 
which  never  fails  to  disturb  and  disarrange,  more  or  less,  her  dress ;  nor  would  she,  when  arrived 
at  her  destination,  be  compelled  to  spring  out  between  two  muddy  wheels,  to  the  peril  of  her  gar- 
ments, and,  afterwards,  pick  her  way  through  mud  and  water,  over  the  side  walk  to  the  door. 
But  she  is  borne  along  calmly  and  sedately  till  she  is  left  in  the  gay  hall,  in  the  midst  of  her  ex- 
pecting friends,  fresh  and  beautiful  as  when  she  left  her  "boudoir.  Should  she  wish  to' visit  a  friend, 
between  whom  and  herself,  precipitous  hills  and  hot,  deep  sands  make  the  very  thought  of  walk- 
ing dreadful,  what  a  joy  would  a  Sedan  Chair  become  ?  She  has,  through  its  windows  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  walking — fine,  fresh  air,  beautiful  views  and  change  of  scene — with  none  of  its  fatigues. 
We  wonder  no  one  ever  thought  of  Sedan  Chairs  before.    They  were  very  much  in  fashion  in 
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London  during  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne,  and  continued  through  the  reign  of  the  three 
Georges ;  but  finally  in  that  of  the  Fourth,  went  out,  precisely  as  they  had  been  introduced,  in 
consequence  of  a  whim.  But  here  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  them;  and,  as  long  as  it 
exists,  they  will  be  useful.  They  can  be  made  to  be  drawn  or  pushed  upon  wheels,  or  to  be  borne 
upon  men's  shoulders,  as  the  owner  prefers.  And,  should  any  leader  of  the  ion  ton  desire  display, 
she  can  have  one  made  brilliant  with  gold  and  gay  colors,  with  her  coat  of  arms  blazoned  upon  its 
door,  and  put  her  coolies  in  livery ;  so  that  she  might  be  a  living  representation  of  the  far-famed 
oriental  magnificence.  "What  an  original  and  stylish  equipage  such  an  one  would  be.  Could  the 
most  unostentatious  desire  more  ?  Let  us  have  the  Sedan  Chair  by  all  means.  What  say  you> 
Mrs.  C,  your  word  is  law  in  our  beau  monole.    Won't  you  set  the  fashion  ? 

We  can  only  take  exceptions  to  one  portion  of  our  correspondent's  remarks. 
The  reasons  he  urges  for  the  introduction  of  the  Sedan  Chair  upon  our  streets 
are  really  cogent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  "would  combine  most  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  carriage  with  others  not  possessed  by  the  latter  vehicle.  This  fact, 
added  to  the  very  important — nay,  the  indispensable  consideration  of  economy, 
is  certainly  sufficient  to  remove  the  suggestion  from  the  region  of  the  fantastical 
and  Utopian,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  practical.  But  while  the  "main  reason 
urged  "  for  its  adoption,  appears  to  be  economy,  it  seems  a  little  incongruous  to 
talk  at  the  same  time  about  "  servants  in  livery  "  before  and  behind,  and  the  em- 
blazonry of  coats  of  arms  upon  the  panels  of  its  doors.  Doesn't  it  suggest  "  cheap 
aristocracy  ? "  But  let  us  have  the  Sedan  Chairs.  Doubtless,  when  three  or  four 
of  them  are  first  ranged  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  side-walk,  like  so  many  car- 
riages waiting  for  hire,  they  would  attract  no  little  attention,  and  raise  no  little 
laughter.  But  a  week  or  two  would  accustom  our  denizens  to  their  odd  appear- 
ance, and  they  would  gradually  fall  into  use,  to  the  great  convenience  of  Mes- 
dames  A.,  B.  and  C,  up-town,  and  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  pockets  of  the 
respective  Messrs.  A.,  B.  and  C,  on  Sansome,  Battery  and  Front  streets.  What 
enterprising,  public  spirited  citizen  will  start  them  ?  It  is  ridiculous  to  pay  ten 
dollars  for  a  carriage.  It  is  criminal  for  a  young  man  to  do  so,  who  is  trying  to 
secure  a  competence  for  those  who  are,  or  those  who  may  be,  dependent  upon 
him.  And  any  true  woman  will  respect  a  gentleman,  who,  except  on  very  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  wasting  his  labored  earnings  by  any 
such  folly. 


TO   OUR   PATRONS. 

Out.  readers  will  notice  by  the  title-page  of  this  number,  that  Messrs.  Lecoijnt  &  Stkong, 
Nos.  Ill  and  113  Montgomery  Street,  have  taken  an  interest  in  The  Pioneer.  The  work 
will  hereafter  be  published  by  that  extensive  Book  Establishment,  and  the  business  affairs  of 
the  Magazine  are  entirely  in  their  hands.  With  the  exception  of  the  issue  of  January  last 
all  back  numbers  of  The  Pioneer  will  be  found  at  their  store.  Letters  on  business  should 
be  addressed  to  "Messrs.  Lecount  &  Strong,  Publishers  of  The  Pioneer,  Box  D.,  San  Fran- 
cisco." All  other  communications  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor,  as  specified  in  the  Pros- 
pectus, to  be  found  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  number. 

Lecothst  &  Strong,  Monson  &  Valentine, 

Feedinaio)  C.  Ewer,  W.  H.  J.  Brooks. 

San  Francisco,  August  1,  1854. 
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FLOWN. 


"  "When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music." 

She  lies  in  the  little  chamber.  All  is  hushed  around  her.  The 
crimson  cords  are  loosed,  and  the  curtains  hang  heavily  to  the  floor. 
— They  speak  in  whispers  around  me  ;  the  doors  are  closed  noiselessly, 
and  footsteps  in  the  hall  are  softened  ; — for  they  could  not  but  -love 
my  orphaned  one, — my  sweet,  my  playful,  gentle  sister.  The  light 
falls  crimsoned  around  her.  Her  arms  lie  folded  upon  her  breast — as 
soft  and  snowy  as  the  pillow  where  rests  her  head.  And  outflowing 
is  the  wealth  of  her  chestnut  ringlets,— how  rich, — oh,  how  soft  and 
warm  and  rich,  upon  her  marble  shoulders, — how  beautiful  in  their 
light  and  shade, — how  graceful  in  their  negligence  ! — Her  lids  are 
closed, — they  do  not  even  tremble. — Her  lips  are  parted. — And  she 
lies  so  still, — so  fair,  and  pale,  and  still, — that  I  cannot  think  but  she 
is  dead. — And  I  have  just  passed  noiselessly  to  the  bed-side, — and  I 
have  just  leaned  forward  and  listened  for  her  breath, — and  I  have 
just  placed  a  single  white  rose  upon  her  breast,  that  she  may  know 
I  have  watched  her,  and  am  near. — 0,  how  beautiful  is  sleep  ! 

Why  do  they  whisper  around  me  !     Why  do  they  look  at  me 


so  mournfully — so  mournfully  and  silently  ! — And  why  did  they  move 
her  little  stand  -away, — and  why — why  does  he  not  come  ?  Did  he 
not  say  there  were  hopes  ? She  is  very — very  still ! 

How  gracefully  the  tassels  fall !— How  beautiful  the  colors 


of  her  room  ! — The  crimson  and  the  gold  ! — Ah,  she  rests  richly  ! — 
She  shall  suffer  no  more.  Never  again  shall  she  ask  for  bread — for  a 
single  crust  from  the  neighbors,  because  her  father  is  sick,  and  she  is 
hungry.  Never  again  shall  she  wander,  obediently  and  patiently,  in 
the  dark  night,  for  a  stranger  to  come  to  her  lonely  home.  Never 
vol.  ii.  33 
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again  shall  the  tear-drops  melt  in  her  mournful  eyes  ;  for  I  shall  kiss 
them  all  away.  Never  again  in  the  chill  winter  shall  her  fragile 
limbs  lack  raiment.  For  God  will  give  me  strength  for  her  sweet 
sake. — God  shall  give  me  life  and  health  and  strength  ; — and  her  little 
room  shall  always  be  next  to  mine, — shall  always  be  beautiful ; — as  she 
is  beautiful. The  crimson  and  the  gold  ; — and  the  white,  lace  can- 
opy above  her, — and  her  little  book-case, — and  her  play-things, — and, 
by-and-by,  her  little  work-table  in  the  corner.  Yes,  she  must  not — 
cannot  die  !  God  shall  spare  her, — even  for  my  guilty,  guilty  sake  ! — 
Has  He  not  already  taken  father  and  mother, — and  shall  He  take  the 
child  ? — She  is  not\eft  alone, — oh,  she  is  not  alone  !  She  need  not  go. 
Has  he  not  reared  for  her  a  protector — a  brother  ? — Yes,  I  shall  never 
ask  again,  Why  have  I  lived  ? — I  see  it— know  it,  now.  And  God 
has  spared  me,  that  she  may  be  happy.  — 

In  the  little  chamber  ; — so  statue-like  and  still  ! — The  door 


is  open  between  us.     And  they  have  all  gone,  and  left  us  alone  in  the 

night.     And  everything  is  hushed. She  had  begun  to  smile  again. 

And  she  would  clap  her  little  hands  as  I  came  in,  and  run  to  me  for 
the  kiss, — and  many  a  happy  hour  would  I  spend  with  her  among 

her  play-things. And  now,  she  lies  so  quiet  ; — and  her  face,  and 

neck,  and  shoulders  are  so  like  marble  ; — and  her  ringlets  lie  so 
peacefully, — that  I  cannot  think  but  she  is  dead. — It  was  a  gentle 
hand  that  laid  them  ; — I  know  it  was  no  mother's  hand, — but  it  was 
a  gentle,  loving  hand  that  laid  them, — and  she  kissed  it,  and  said, 

"  Dear  brother,  why  are  you  weeping  ? — Have  I  not  been  a  good, 
little  girl  ? — The  Doctor  told  me  I  should  be  well  soon.  And,  then, 
you  shall  play  with  me  again  ;— shan't  you  ;■ — and  read  to  me  again  ; — 

about  Joseph  and  his  brethren." 0  God  !  God  !     Whither  shall 

I  turn ! 

It  seems  but  a  sennight  ago,  that  the  mournful  rites  were  over, 


and,  after  they  had  borne  him  to  his  grave,  that  we  stood  together 
in  the  silent  room. — She  knew  nothing  but  that  he  was  gone  now, 
and  that  she  was  left  alone  ;  and  so,  with  the  instinct  of  helplessness 
and  innocence,  she  looked  to  me,  she  scarce  knew  why  ;■ — I  felt  that 
she  was  clinging  to  me.  And  as  I  moved  around  the  room,  she 
watched  me,  or  hovered  near  me,  knowing  not  what  was  to  be  done, 
nor  whither  she  was  to  go.  0,  that  sweet  face,  with  its  silent  ex- 
pression of  uncertainty  and  mournfulness  ! 

When  all  was  ready,  I  could  not  leave,  but  sat  down  for  a  moment, 
and  took  her  into  my  lap.  And  as  the  tears  rose,  and  I  leaned  for- 
ward and  wept,  she  looked  into  my  face  with  sympathizing  gaze,  and 
almost  wept,  too,  because  I  was  sad. — At  length,  as  I  arose,  and 
looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  bed,  now  empty,  she  stood  silently 
by  my  side, — looked  where  I  looked, — put  her  little  hand  into  mine, 
and,  with  the  same  mournful,  uncertain  expression  in  her  eyes,  fol- 
lowed, yieldingly,  whithersoever  I  led  her. 

And  then  she  grew  cheerful  again.     Her  little  room  was  very 


pleasant, — and   it  was  next  to  mine, — and  Mrs.  B.  was  very — very 
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kind  to  her. — And  her  little  chair  was  next  to  mine  at  the  table. — 
And,  when  the  sun-light  fell  upon  the  corner  of  my  book-case,  she 
knew  it  was  time  for  me  to  come, — and  she  would  watch  for  me  along 
the  street, — and  she  would  run  down  to  meet  me  at  the  door  and  tell 

me,  she  had  been  a  good  girl. And  at  last  her  little  dresses 

came,  and  her  hat  ;  and  she  was  very  happy,  and  light,  and  fairy- 
like;— for  I  had  left  all  these  to  Mrs.  B. — And  then,  in  the  evening,  I 
would  stay  with  her.  And  when  Margaret  came  for  her,  she  would 
kneel  by  my  side,  and  say  her  little  prayers,  and  kiss  me,  and  bid  me 
good  night.     Ah  !  she  was  very  sweet  and  sunny  to  me, — and  I 

know  she  loved  me, — and  I  believe  I  grew  to  be  a  better  man. 

And  then  they  told  me,  one  clay,  that  Janie  was  sick,  and 


had  asked  for  me  ; — and  they  had  sent  for  the  Doctor. — And  she  was 
so  glad  to  see  me  as  I  came  in.— And  then,  the  windows  were  dark- 
ened ; — and  they  were  all  so  kind  to  her  ; — and  she  was  very — very 
grateful. — And  then,  she  sank  lower  and  lower.  0,  how  I  have 
watched  her  these  last  five  nights  ! — And  as  her  voice  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  how  have  I  fallen  upon  my  knees  in  anguish,  and  prayed 

God,  that  he  would  but  spare  her  ! But,  alas  !  they  have 

moved  away  her  little  stand  ; — and  they  have  opened  the  window  ; — 
and  they  are  all  weeping  around  me  ; — and  she  will  never — never  take 
the  rose  from  her  breast,  and  know  that  I  have  watched  her  and  am 
near  ! 


UEBEC. 


BY     MARIA     TALLENT. 


I  stood  upon  those  tights,  where  Mature,  Art, 
And  memories  of  the  past,  all  touch  the  heart. 
A  river,  oh,  how  fair !  lay  far  below, 
And  storied  cape  and  isle,  kissed  by  its  flow 
Brought  to  the  mind  the  thought  of  that  bold  deed 
That  made  the  spot  immortal.     Its  rich  meed, 
The  dazzling  city,  sat  in  splendor  meet, 
Guarding  the  lovely  valleys  at  her  feet, 
And  England's  flag  waved  o'er  with  proudest  grace ; 
But  these  made  not  the  chief  charm  of  the  place. 
A  column,  bearing  helm  and  sword,  stood  near, 
Telling,  with  simple  grandeur,   "  Wolfe  died  here 
Victorious ! "     Victorious !     I  stayed 
Long  musing  on  that  record  proud,  and  prayed, 
In  the  still  language  of  my  lifted  heart, 
That,  when  my  Father  called  on  me  to  part 
With  those  I  loved,  giving  them,  one  by  one, 
Back  to  his  arms,  when  this  life's  work  was  done, 
I  might,  recalling  each  beloved  name 
To  those  who  still  were  toiling,  glad  proclaim, 
Telling  of  conflicts  stern  and  glorious, 
He  fought  with  Sin  and  died  victorious ! 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OE   CALIFORNIA. 

FROM   THE   FEENCH   OF   MOFKAS. 

Me.  Editor: 

Looking  through  the  library  of  Mr.  Schleiden,  a  few  days  since,  I  fotmd  a  copy 
of  the  Voyage  of  Dufiot  de  Mofras  in  California  and  Oregon.  The  book  is  care- 
fully and  well  written,  and  the  author  appears  to  have  had  access  to  the  best 
sources  of  information,  having  been  a  member  of  the  French  Legation  in  Mexico 
previous  to  making  the  voyage.  The  French  Government  directed  the  voyage  to 
be  undertaken,  and  published  the  book,  which  is  a  very  rare  one  in  this  State. 

"Mofras'  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  in  California,  written  in  1844,"  appearing 
to  me  to  contain  some  information,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  American  books, 
I  have  translated  it  for  you.  He  foresaw  the  importance  of  California,  and  de- 
sired that  Louis  Philippe  should  take  it  for  the  French  Debt ;  he  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  no  friend  to  those  Californians  who  favored 
annexation.     These  facts  should  be  recollected  in  reading  some  of  his  statements. 

JOHN  S.  HITTELL. 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  was  announced  in  California  in  1822,  by 
the  priest,  Fernando  de  San  Vicente.  The  Spanish  Governor,  Don 
Pablo  de  Sola,  true  to  his  oaths,  refused  to  serve  under  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, and  left  Monterey  with  a  few  royalist  soldiers.  Captain  Don 
Luis  Arguello,  a  Californian  by  birth,  was  appointed  temporary  Gov- 
ernor, California  was  declared  a  territory,  a  Provincial  Legislature 
was  established,  and  she  sent  Don  Jose  Noriega,  Captain  of  the  Pre- 
sidio of  Santa  Barbara,  as  deputy  to  the  General  Congress  of  Mex- 
ico ;  but  a  seat  was  refused  to  him  because  he  was  a  Spaniard,  although 
he  had  a  high  reputation,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
laws  and  wants  of  the  territory. 

Lieut.  Col.  Don  Jose  Maria  Echandia,  was  the  first  Governor  and 
Political  Chief  sent  from  Mexico  ;  he  arrived  in  1822,  and  was  at 
once  well-received  by  the  people.  He  appointed  Alcaldes  and  Super- 
intendents {Administr adores)  for  the  Missions,  and  sought  to  deprive 
the  Franciscans  of  the  management  of  the  Mission  property. 

In  1830,  Paymaster  Don  "Vicente  Herrera,  profited  by  the  absence 
of  the  Governor  at  San  Diego,  to  induce  the  troops  at  Monterey  to 
revolt,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  not  paid.  The  return  of 
Echandia  sufficed  to  re-establish  order  ;  he  sent  away  the  Franciscan 
Father,  Martinez,  and  maltreated  Father  Sanchez,  the  President  of 
the  Missions,  who  was  a  Spaniard,  and  had  refused  to  take  the  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution. 

The  complaints  of  extortion  brought  against  Echandia,  induced  the 
Mexican  Government,  at  the  end  of  1830,  to  replace  him  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Don  Manuel  Victoria.  The  latter  abolished  the  superintenden- 
cies  and  gave  again  to  the  priests  the  complete  control  of  the  Mis- 
sions. This  man  was  too  upright  to  please  the  Californians,  who,  since 
1822,  had  looked  with  covetous  eyes  upon  the  rich  booty  offered  by 
the  religious  establishments.  In  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  of  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  country,  after  having  been  wounded  in  an  encounter  with  the  in- 
surgents. 
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The  Captains  of  the  Presidios  exercised  the  superior  authority  till 
November,  1831,  when  Brig.  Gen.  Don  Jose  Figueroa  came  to  take 
command.  During  his  administration  seven  Spanish  priests  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country.  For  three  years  the  Missions  were  con- 
tinually menaced  ;  and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  August  1834,  a  decree 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  approved  by  Governor  Figueroa,  de- 
prived the  priests  of  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  Mission 
property.  A  promise  was  made  for  the  payment  of  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year  to  support  public  worship,  but  the 
payment  was  never  made. 

During  the  year  1834,  an  association  with  the  pompous  title  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Company  was  formed  in  Mexico,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  to  send  colonists  to  California.  Under  the  command 
of  Don  Jose  Hijar,  the  expedition  of  two  hundred  Mexicans  went ; 
there  were  musicians,  goldsmiths,  dancers,  speculators  and  adven- 
turers of  all  kinds,  and  not  one  farmer  ;  but  there  were  several  print- 
ers, who  took  with  them  a  small  press,  the  first  taken  to  California. 
To  pay  the  expenses  of  this  expedition  and  to  purchase  the  three- 
masted  Natalia,  destined  to  transport  them  to  California,  a  piece  of 
land,  belonging  to  the  Pious  Fund,  was  sold.  It  was  the  hope  and 
the  deliberate  intention  of  the  expeditionists  to  seize  the  Mission 
property.  But  while  the  vessel  was  at  sea,  Santa  Anna  overthrew 
Gomez  Farias,  and  sent,  by  way  of  Sonora,  a  courier  with  an  order  to 
Gen.  Figueroa  to  refuse  permission  of  landing  to  Hijar  and  his  com- 
panions. On  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  they  were  sent  in  a  kind  of 
banishment  to  the  frontier  north-west  of  Sonoma.  These  unfortunate 
persons,  who  had  anticipated  making  speedy  fortunes,  were  soon 
reduced  to  misery,  and  the  most  of  them  were  forced  to  return  to 
Mexico. 

A  short  time  before  this,  an  attempt  was  made  to  people  the  island 
of  Santa  Cruz,  by  sending  thither  forty  convicts  with  agricultural 
tools,  seed  and  farm  animals  ;  but  the  men  left  to  themselves,  after 
having  eaten  their  grain  and  cattle,  built  rude  rafts  and  floated  across 
to  the  shores  of  Santa  Barbara,  where  the  authorities  permitted  them 
to  land  and  to  mix  with  the  population. 

In  secularizing  the  Missions,  Gov.  Figueroa  had  reserved  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  land  and  cattle  for  what,  he  called,  the  support  of  the 
Government.  He  made  a  pretense  of  distributing  among  the  Indians 
some  land  and  a  few  head  of  cattle  ;  but  the  Indians  soon  lost,  gam- 
bled away,  or  sold,  the  cattle  they  had  received.  Cattle,  which  were 
not  taken  by  the  rancheros,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  for  the  hides, 
to  pay  for  the  brandy  obtained  from  the  foreign  merchants. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  a  large  number  of  English  sailors 
and  American  trappers  arrived  from  the  United  States  by  way  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  adventurers  and  beaver-hunters,  had  no 
fortune  save  their  rifles.  They  made  their  home  in  California,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  revolutions  of  which  it  became  the  theater. 

Gen.  Figueroa  died  in  Santa  Barbara  on  the  29th  September,  1835, 
and  was  replaced  by  Captain,  afterward  Lieut.  Col.  Don  Nicolas 
Gutierrez,  a  Spaniard,  who  svas  soon  superseded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Don 
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Mariano  Chico  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  Gutierrez  had  the 
address  to  overturn  Chico  and  again  become  Governor. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  schemes  of  the  Americans  were  matter 
of  public  notoriety.  In  October,  1836,  the  Californians,  seduced  by 
the  promises  of  the  strangers,  believed  that  they  could  become  inde- 
pendent. The  Collector,  Don  Angel  Ramirez,  and  the  Associate 
Judge,  Don  Cosme  Pena,  although  Mexicans,  became  leaders  of  the 
revolt,  hoping  to  obtain  the  highest  offices  in  the  new  State.  Don 
Bautista  Alvarado,  a  Californian  and  officer  of  the  Customs,  who  had 
been  ordered  into  arrest  by  Gutierrez,  placed  himself  boldly  at  the 
head  of  the  movement.  He  immediately  collected  thirty  American 
trappers  armed  with  rifles,  under  Graham,  one  of  their  number,  near 
the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  forty  miles  from  Monterey.  Sixty 
mounted  rancheros  were  added  to  the  riflemen,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  November,  Alvarado  arrived  in  Monterey  and  seized  the  bar- 
bette battery,  commanding  the  harbor,  town  and  the  Presidio.  Gov. 
Gutierrez  shut  himself  up  in  the  Presidio  with  sixty-six  men,  knowing 
that  Alvarado  had  no  ammunition.  But  three  American  vessels,  then 
in  port,  the  Don  Quixote,  Capt.  Hinkly,  the  Europe,  Capt.  French,  and 
the  Caroline,  Capt.  Stech,  furnished  him  with  powder,  for  pay  furnished 
by  two  Americans,  Jones,  former  U.  S.  Consul  at  Honolulu,  and  Lar- 
kin,  a  merchant.  On  the  4th,  Gutierrez  was  abandoned  by  his  soldiers 
and  compelled  to  capitulate.  Contrary  to  the  treaty,  the  officers  and 
Mexican  officials,  and  some  of  the  adventurers  of  the  Hijar  expedi- 
tion were  immediately  embarked  on  the  brig  Clementine,  which  landed 
them  at  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

The  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War,  Peacock,  Capt.  Kennedy,  had  been 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Monterey  for  several  weeks  before  this  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  and  it  is  said  that  the  event  was  hastened  by  her 
presence.  The  Americans  had  prepared  a  flag  similar  to  that  of  the 
Union,  with  but  one  star,  and  they  sought  to  persuade  the  Califor- 
nians to  declare  themselves  independent,  and  to  apply  for  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  The  rumor  was  that  the  Peacock  would  stay 
on  the  coast  to  support  the  movement.  Alvarado,  with  his  riflemen, 
took  possession  of  the  Presidio  ;  but  the  Mexicans,  Pena  and  Rami- 
rez, and  some  foreigners,  including  David  Spence,  an  English  mer- 
chant, Amerti  and  Munras,  Spaniards,  and  M.  de  Leyssegues,  an  old 
French  sea  captain,  managed  to  turn  the  Californians  from  the  pro- 
ject of  annexation. 

The  Provincial  Legislature  proclaimed  Alvarado,  Governor,  Lieut. 
Don  M.  G.  Yallejo,  Military  Commandant  General,  and  Don  Jose 
Castro,  Prefect  of  Monterey.  California  was  declared  to  be  a  free 
and  sovereign  State  under  condition  to  become  a  member  of  the  Mex- 
ican Confederation,  if  the  federal  system  should  be  re-established 
there. 

After  affairs  had  become  settled  at  Monterey,  Commissioners  were 
sent  to  Los  Angeles,  where  the  people  refused  to  recognize  Alvarado. 
The  latter  marched  with  his  forces  down  the  coast,  but  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara he  met  a  superior  hostile  force  under  the  command  of  Castillero. 
Instead  of  fighting,  the  leaders  had  a  conference  and  made  a  treaty  ; 
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Alvaraclo  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
and  was  in  turn  declared  temporary  Governor  ;  and  Castillero  was  to 
go  to  Mexico,  settle  all  difficulties,  be  the  Deputy  to  Congress  from 
California,  and  receive  three  thousand  dollars  annual  salary.  He 
went  to  Mexico,  and  his  statements  of  the  riches  of  the  Missions,  in- 
duced Congress  to  pass  the  law  of  the  11th  August,  1837,  placing 
the  management  of  the  pecuniary  and  political  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor. 

On  the  1st  November,  1831,  while  the  French  frigate  Venus  was  at 
Monterey,  a  courier  from  Mexico  brought  the  news  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Don  Carlos  Carrillo,  former  Deputy  to  Congress,  to  the  post 
of  Governor  ;  but  Alvarado  refused  to  surrender  his  position,  marched 
down  to  Santa  Barbara  with  his  thirty  trappers,  who  had  not  been 
dismissed.  The  troop  of  Carrillo  was  the  more  numerous,  but  they 
feared  the  deadly  aim  of  the  riflemen,  and  Alvarado  was  acknowledg- 
ed without  a  conflict,  though  one  man  was  killed  by  accident. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  was  weak  enough  to  confirm  Yallejo 
and  Alvaraclo  in  their  offices,  though  they  had  not  only  expelled  two 
legitimate  Governors,  and  declared  California  independent,  but  even 
sought  to  have  it  annexed  to  a  foreign  power.  The  partisans  of  Al- 
varado were  largely  recompensed.  The  trappers  received  large  gifts 
of  money  and  cattle,  and  Capt.  Graham  had  for  his  part  a  rancho 
and  two  hundred  mules.  As  for  Alvarado,  he  appropriated  a  portion 
of  the  cattle,  vineyards  and  buildings  of  the  Mission  of  La  Soledad, 
where  the  venerable  Father  Sarria  gave  the  example  of  an  admirable 
devotion,  in  preferring  to  die  by  misery  and  hunger  rather  than 
abandon  the  few  Indians  who  inhabited  the  Mission.  Lieut.  Yallejo, 
Commandant  General,  appointed  himself  Captain,  seized  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Missions  at  San  Rafael  and  Sonoma  ;  while  Prefect  Cas- 
tro annexed  the  movables  and  immovables  of  the  Mission  of  San 
Juau  Bautista. 

The  decrees  of  the  Governor  of  the  11th  January,  1839,  and  the 
1st  March  1840,  intended  for  "  the  organization  of  the  country,"  only 
hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Missions.  The  Government  of  Mexico,  wor- 
ried by  the  reclamations  of  the  clergy,  made  an  order  on  the  17th 
November,  1840,  that  the  administration  of  the  Mission  property 
should  be  restored  to  the  priests,  but  the  order  remained  a  dead  letter. 

In  April,  1840,  the  Anglo-Saxon  adventurers,  thinking  the  Gover- 
nors had  not  done  enough  for  them,  formed  a  plot  to  overthrow  Alva- 
rado and  to  declare  California  independent,  with  a  view  to  annexa- 
tion. But  they  were  betrayed  when  on  the  point  of  open  revolt,  by 
Garner,  one  of  their  number. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  April,  1840,  a  band  of  Californians  under 
Jose  Castro  discovered  a  cabin  at  some  leagues  from  Monterey,  where 
the  chief  conspirators  were  sleeping,  and  not  daring  to  make  an 
attack  they  set  the  cabin  on  fire.  Graham  and  his  companions  were 
wounded  in  their  beds.  Agents  of  Alvarado  went  to  others  of  the 
party  and  induced  them  to  go  to  see  the  Governor,  who  had  them 
arrested,  imprisoned  and  sent,  on  board  of  the  ship  Guipuzcoana,  to 
San  Bias,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  after  being 
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severely  maltreated  by  the  Mexican  officers  and  soldiers,  they  were 
marched  to  Tepic.  About  the  end  of  May  the  U.  S.  Sloop  St.  Louis 
arrived  at  Monterey  and  left  there  an  officer,  Mr.  Estabrook,  as  con- 
sular agent  for  the  United  States.  The  prisoners,  liberated  by  the 
lively  intercessions  of  the  American  and  British  Consuls,  returned  to 
Monterey  on  27th  July,  proud  of  their  success  and  swearing  vengeance 
against  Alvarado  and  Castro.  These  are  the  men  who  will  make  of 
California  a  new  Texas,  whenever  they  become  strong  enough. 

The  prisoners  demanded  an  indemnity  of  $150,000.  Graham's 
demand,  alone,  was  $109,000.  Two  Americans  died  in  Mexico,  and 
out  of  forty-six  prisoners,  six  died,  nine  refused  to  return  to  Califor- 
nia, and  thirty-one,  fifteen  Americans  and  sixteen  English,  did  return. 
In  this  affair  the  cabinet  of  Washington  has  acted  with  its  habitual 
prudence  and  procrastination  toward  unhappy  Mexico.  It  has  per- 
mitted the  reclamations  of  the  British,  to  be  speedily  adjusted,  but 
has  left  those  of  its  own  citizens  to  drag  along,  to  pile  up  the  numer- 
ous complaints,  which  it  may  well  have  against  Mexico,  and  for  which 
it  will  at  some  day  demand  something  very  different  from  a  pecunia- 
ry indemnity. 

Alvarado  remained  master  of  the  Government,  and  nothing  dis- 
turbed his  tranquility,  till  January,  1842,  when  Father  Gabriel,  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  at  the  Mission  of  Todos  Los  Santos  in  Lower 
California,  attempted,  with  a  few  rancheros,  to  resist  the  complete 
spoliation  of  the  Mission.  The  priest  was  captured  and  sent  to  Mex- 
ico, and  order  reigned  again. 

In  October,  1841,  about  one  hundred  Americans,  arrived  overland 
from  New  Mexico.  Alvarado,  fearing  a  new  revolution,  applied  to 
Santa  Anna  for  troops  ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  20th  February,  1842, 
appointed  Brig.  Gen.  Micheltorrena  successor  to  Alvarado,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  with  him  three  hundred  convicts  from  the  prisons 
of  Mexico.  Promises  were  made  to  the  convicts,  that  if  they  should 
conduct  themselves  well,  they  would  receive  gifts  of  land,  cattle,  farm- 
ing tools,  etc.  On  the  25th  July,  1842,  Micheltorrena  sailed  from 
Mazatlan  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  followers,  including  the  convicts, 
a  numerous  staff,  and  a  number  of  Mexican  officials,  destined  to  fill 
the  posts  of  the  California  office-holders.  Alvarado  was  named  First 
Counselor  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  Vallejo  and  Castro  were 
created  Lieutenant  Colonels. 

Gen.  Micheltorrena  landed  at  San  Diego  on  the  20th  August,  and, 
after  having  stopped  there  for  some  time,  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
where,  about  the  1st  of  October,  he  learned  that  an  American  squad- 
ron had  seized  Monterey.  In  fact,  Commodore  Catesby  Jones,  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Naval  Forces  in  the  Pacific,  hearing  a 
rumor  that  war  had  been  declared  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  hoisted  the  American  flag  in  Monterey,  which  could  offer  no 
resistance.  The  Commodore  learned  soon  after,  that  the  rumor  was 
false,  and  restored  the  authority  to  the  Governor,  who  did  not  venture 
to  enter  Monterey,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ordered  the  inhabitants  to 
withdraw  with  their  cattle  to  the  interior,  in  the  ridiculous  hope  of 
starving  out  the  American  squadron. 
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AN   EVENING    IN   VIENNA. 

BY    TIATOK. 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  evenings  in  Spring,  when  the  whole 
population  of  Vienna  seem  to  have  abandoned,  their  houses  and  to 
have  gathered  in  the  walks  of  the  gardens  of  the  Glacios,  that,  in 
company  with  two  friends,  I  directed  my  steps  to  the  Folks-garten.  A 
few  sous  paid  for  our  admission,  and,  for  an  hour,  we  wandered  through 
its  avenues,  stopping  now  and  then  to  listen  to  some  tune  by  the  band, 
or  to  inspect  some  fine  piece  of  statuary,  enshrined  in  a  little  temple, 
or  half  hidden  by  the  foliage,  until,  wearied,  we  threw  ourselves  down 
on  the  grass  beneath  the  trees. 

My  companions  were  Count  Volkeneer,  a  Belgian,  and  Herr 
G-ruund,  a  German  ;  both,  men  of  varied  accomplishments,  and  who 
had  wandered  about  the  world  more  than  most  Europeans  with  whom 
I  have  met.  They  were  both  inveterate  story-tellers,  so  that  when 
in  their  company  I  found  it  only  necessary  to  be  quiet,  as  whatever 
subject  was  started  would  be  abundantly  illustrated  by  their  own  per- 
sonal recollections.  They  both,  too,  prided  themselves  on  being  free 
from  the  usual  superstitions  of  their  countrymen,  and  tales  of  the 
supernatural,  which  so  much  abound  on  the  Rhine,  received  from  them 
nothing  but  ridicule.  Poor  old  Count !  but  a  few  months  ago  I  saw 
his  death  announced  in  a  foreign  paper,  and  he  has  gone  to  that 
spirit  land  in  which  he  believed  so  little.  Herr  Gruund,  I  think  still 
lives,  summing  up  life  with  eating  dinners  ;  and  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  at  a  hotel  in  Paris,  where  he  inflicted  on  me  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  oysters  found  on  the  French  coast. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  had  been  listlessly  dreaming  for  some 
time,  tossing  about  the  pebbles  and  pulling  up  the  grass,  when  I  was 
aroused  by  hearing  Herr  Gruund  inquire — • 

"  But,  Count,  were  you  never  startled  by  what  you  thought  super- 
natural ?  " 

"  Yes,  once  for  half  an  hour, — and  let  me  tell  you  how  it  ended. 
Traveling  some  years  ago  in  Germany,  I  found  myself  not  far  from 
the  residence  of  an  old  friend — the  Baron  B. — and  determined  to  ride 
over  and  spend  the  evening  with  him.  He  was  at  home,  and,  after 
his  first  warm  welcome,  pressed  me  to  spend  the  night  with  him. 
'  The  Prussian  army/  said  he,  '  has  just  been  disbanded,  and  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  travel  through  the  forests,  particularly  at  night ; 
every  corner  of  them  is  swarming  with  banditti.'  '  Well,'  I  answered, 
'  I  will  accept  your  offer,  and  as  I  am  fatigued  with  riding  and  wish 
to  continue  my  journey  early  in  the  morning,  you  must  permit  me  to 
retire  at  an  early  hour,  and  must  make  my  apologies  to  the  Baroness 
for  not  seeing  her.'  To  this  he  assented,  and  soon  after  supper  I  was 
shown  to  my  room,  and,  in  five  minutes  after  laying  down,  was  in  a 
sound  sleep.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  was  awakened  by  a 
most  singular  feeling.  It  seemed  as  if  some  one  was  standing  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed  and  slowly  drawing  the  bed-clothes  from  off  me.  I 
vol.  ii.  34 
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hastily  drew  them  up  ;  but,  agaiu,  slowly — slowly,  they  were  pulled 
off  by  something.  At  first,  I  knew  not  what  to  think.  Overcome  by 
fatigue,  and  awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  I  could  not  at  once 
recall  my  scattered  senses,  or  recollect  where  I  was.  I  started  up, 
and  called  out,  '  Who's  there  ? ;  No  voice  replied,  and  everything 
around  was  profound  darkness.  A  coward,  physically,  I  am  not ;  yet 
at  this  moment  my  feelings,  I  must  confess,  were  very  peculiar.  Had 
a  voice  answered  me, — had  a  human  being  presented  himself  to  me,  I 
could  have  sprung  up  and  encountered  him.  But  to  be  thus  annoyed 
by  one  who  kept  himself  concealed,  and  with  whose  nature  I  was  un- 
acquainted, was  insufferable. 

Stretching  out  my  hand  from  the  bed,  I  happened  to  touch  the  bell, 
which  I  hastily  rang,  and  in  a  moment  a  servant  entered  with  lights. 
'  Some  one  has  been  in  my  room,'  said  I.  '  It  is  hardly  possible,  sir/ 
he  replied,  '  though  to  my  surprise  I  found  your  door  open,  when  I 
entered  ;  but  there  is  evidently  no  one  here.  Could  it  not  have  been 
your  dog,  sir  ?  I  met  him  on  the  stairs  as  I  came  up  ;  perhaps  he 
has  found  you  out  and  entered  your  room.'  '  What  dog  ?  '  '  The 
dog  which  four  years  ago  you  presented  to  the  Baron.'  At  this  mo- 
ment the  dog  himself  rushed  in,  wagging  his  tail  and  showing  the 
most  lively  signs  of  joy.  Until  this  instant  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
him,  or  the  fact  of  my  having  given  him  to  the  Baron.  Yet  now, 
although  he  was  so  much  altered  that  I  should  not  have  recognized 
him,  the  circumstances,  under  which  I  had  parted  with  him,  recurred 
to  my  mind.  Calling  him  by  name,  he  hastily  sprang  upon  my  bed, 
and,  as  had  been  his  custom  years  before,  lay  down  quietly  at  my  feet. 
'  Ah,  that  must  be  it  ! '  said  I  to  the  servant  ;  '  you  can  go.'  And 
there  the  dog  lay  upon  my  feet,  almost  without  a  movement,  until  the 
morning  light  summoned  me  again  to  my  journey." 

"  Yery  good,"  said  Herr  Gruuncl.  "  Quite  as  much  foundation  for 
a  ghost-story  as  most  of  those  which  are  floating  about  among  our 
countrymen.  And  if  you  had  not  discovered  the  dog,  you  would 
have  been  willing  to  swear  that  some  supernatural  being  pulled  off 
the  bed-clothes  ;  the  servants  would  have  magnified  it  into  your  actu- 
ally seeing  a  ghost,  and  that  room  would  have  been  '  the  haunted 
chamber '  forever." 

"  But  this  was  nothing,"  said  the  Count,  "  for  the  next  night  Carlo 
and  I  actually  had  an  adventure  worse  than  meeting  a  ghost." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity  ;  do  let  us  know  what  that  could  be." 

"  Why,  upon  descending  to  the  court-yard  next  morning — whither 
the  clog  had  preceded  me — I  found  him  flying  around  the  yard,  leap- 
ing up  about  my  horse  and  seeming  to  be  in  the  greatest  ecstacy  at 
having  again  met  with  me.  Wishing  to  reach  a  certain  town  by 
sunset,  I  immediately  rode  off,  when  the  dog  sprang  through  the  gate 
and  ran  before  me.  All  day  long  he  traveled  by  my  side,  but  being 
detained  on  the  road,  when  sundown  came,  I  found  myself  in  the 
center  of  one  of  those  extensive  forests  with  which  Germany  abounds. 
As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  I  came  within  sight  of  an  old  building 
erected  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  and  kept  as  an  inn.  As  I  had 
sometimes  stayed  there  years  before,  and  the  nearest  town  was  seven 
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miles  distant,  and  a  dangerous  road,  I  determined  to  take  up  my 
abode  there  for  the  night. 

On  approaching  it,  however,  it  seemed  to  be  all  in  confusion. 
Lights  were  glancing  about  the  house,  and  frequently  passing  from 
the  inn  to  the  forest  and  from  the  forest  back  again.  Although  I  by 
no  means  liked  these  signs — for  this  part  of  the  country  bore  no  very 
good  character, — yet  wearied  with  my  journey,  for  me  there  was  no 
alternative  and  I  accordingly  entered. 

In  the  kitchen  or  entrance  hall  I  found  a  circle  of  ill-looking  fel- 
lows clustering  together  under  the  huge  chimney.  This — as  was  com- 
mon in  old  houses  in  that  country — was  a  vast  mass  of  mason-work, 
a  dozen  feet  wide,  and,  at  the  top,  projecting  over  into  the  apartment. 
From  this  circle,  the  hostess  (who  was  the  only  female  there),  came 
forward  to  receive  me, — and  although  several  years  had  passed  since 
I  had  been  at  the  house,  yet  she  instantly  recognized  me.  '  Can  I 
lodge  here  to-night  ? '  I  inquired.  '  Oh  !  certainly,  yes,  Count,  cer- 
tainly, certainly,'  said  she.  But  I  saw  that  her  eye  was  troubled  ; 
that  there  was  an  agitation  about  her  which  she  ill  endeavored  to 
conceal,  and  that,  notwithstanding  her  '  certainly,'  the  welcome  was 
not  what  it  should  have  been.  Those  around  the  fire,  too,  seemed  ill 
at  ease.  They  were  extremely  polite  to  me,  but  there  was  a  reserve 
hanging  over  them,  for  which  I  could  not  account,  and  which  I  did 
not  like. 

After  telling  her  that  I  wanted  no  supper,  and  directing  my  room 
to  be  immediately  prepared,  I  approached  the  fire  to  wait  until  I  was 
summoned  to  bed.  As  there  was  but  one  chair  vacant,  an  arm  chair 
at  the  side,  which  was  usually,  I  remembered,  occupied  by  her  "husband 
who  was  then  absent,  I  passed  through  the  circle  and  seated  myself 
in  it,  while  my  dog  lay  down  at  my  feet.  Notwithstanding  my  suspi- 
cions, so  great  was  my  fatigue,  that  in  a  few  moments  I  was  buried  in 
sleep. 

How  long  I  slept  I  know  not ;  but  I  was  awakened  at  last  by  the 
low  growlings  of  my.  dog,  who,  since  I  had  been  in  the  house,  had 
been  very  restless.  I  did  not  hear  him,  (for  you  know  I  am  a  little 
deaf,)  but  I  actually  felt  him  growling,  by  the  motion  of  his  body 
as  he  lay  upon  my  feet.  Arousing  myself  and  opening  my  eyes,  I 
perceived  that  every  one  had  departed,  and  we  were  left  entirely  alone 
in  the  room.  While  I  was  wondering  at  this  circumstance,  my  hostess 
appeared.  There  were  a  few  steps  which  led  up  from  the  kitchen  to 
a  room  above,  where  many  years  before  I  had  often  slept.  At  the  top 
of  these  stairs  she  stood,  with  a  light  in  her  hand,  looking  down  into 
the  room,  and  actually  as  pale  as  a  sheet.  '  My  good  woman,  is  my 
room  ready  ? '  I  inquired.  '  It  is  sir,'  said  she,  ■  and  I  was  coming  to 
call  you.'  Accompanied  by  my  dog,  I  accordingly  went  up,  but  as  I 
took  the  candle  from  her  at  the  door,  her  paleness  was  so  great  and 
her  agitation  so  badly  concealed,  that  I  could  not  help  inquiring  from 
her  if  she  was  well.  '  Oh,  perfectly  so,  sir,'  said  she,  with  increased 
agitation,  and,  bidding  her  '  good  night,'  I  entered  and  shut  the  door. 

From  the  moment,  however,  that  we  were  in  the  room,  the  restless- 
ness of  my  dog  increased.     His  growlings  and  low  yelpings  I  found  it 
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impossible  to  repress,  and  Ms  whole  conduct  increased  my  conviction 
that  all  was  not  right  around  me.  Determining,  therefore,  neither  to 
take  off  my  clothes  or  extinguish  my  light,  I  took  out  my  pistols  and 
proceeded  to  examine  their  condition.  No  sooner  were  these  produced 
than  my  dog  seemed  to  be  more  on  the  alert,  and  began  springing 
about  the  room,  until  he  thrust  his  head  under  the  bed,  and  com- 
menced barking  and  growling  at  something  which  rivetted  his  atten- 
tion there.  With  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  the  candle  in  the  other,  I 
proceeded  cautiously  to  examine  the  place  which  my  dog  had  pointed 
out,  when  I  discovered  that  there  was  actually  some  person  lying  un- 
der my  bed  !  Presenting  my  pistol,  I  several  times  ordered  him  to 
come  forth  or  I  would  shoot  him,  but  still  he  stirred  not.  At  last, 
dragging  off  my  dog,  who  had  crawled  entirely  under  and  was  pulling 
at  him,  I  found  to  my  astonishment  that  it  was  the  dead  body  of  a 
man.     I  felt  I  was  in  a  predicament." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Herr  Grruund,  "  worse  that,  than  encoun- 
tering a  ghost." 

"Yes,  it  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  situation  to  make  this  discov- 
ery in  a  lonely  house,  in  the  middle  of  the  Black  Forest.  Something, 
of  course,  I  knew  must  be  wrong  ;  so  taking  my  pistols  and  the  candle, 
I  threw  open  the  door,  resolving  at  once  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
and  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  house.  On  the  little  stairs,  how- 
ever, I  met  my  hostess  trembling  and  weeping  violently.  The  instant 
she  saw  me,  she  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  sir,  do  not  be  angry  and  I  '11  confess 
all !"  '  Speak  quick,  my  good  woman/  said  I,  '  all  is  not  right  in  this 
house,  and  I  'm  resolved  to  find  out  what  it  is.  Am  I  in  any  danger  ? ' 
'  Oh,  no  sir,  do  not  be  angry,  and  I  '11  tell  you.  Just  before  you  came 
my  poor  husband  died,  and  as  we  wished  to  lodge  you,  being  an  old 
customer,  and  the  house  was  full,  I  had  no  place  to  put  you  in,  but 
the  room  he  had  occupied.  As  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him, 
and  could  not  carry  him  out  without  crossing  the  kitchen  where  you 
were,  I  was  obliged  to  conceal  him  under  the  bed.  But  when  I  heard 
your  dog  barking  and  pulling  at  my  dear  husband,  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  was  coming  up  to  tell  you.' 

I  can  assure  you  I  was  actually  horror  struck.  Here,  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  a  few  shillings,  I  had  been  put  in  a  little  room  with  a  corpse, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sagacity  of  my  dog,  should  have  slept  in 
a  bed  which  not  an  hour  before  had  been  tenanted  by  a  dead  man. 
'  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  ? '  said  I,  '  and  I  would  have 
slept  in  the  arm  chair.'  '  Oh,  sir,  we  were  afraid  you  would  not  like 
it,  and  not  thinking  of  your  dog,  we  supposed  you  would  never  look 
under  the  bed,  or  know  who  had  been  in  your  room,  and  so  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  you.' 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  passed  in  the  kitchen,  in  no  very  pleasant 
frame  of  mind,  as  you  may  well  imagine.  Who  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany were  who  had  been  there  during  the  evening,  I  did  not  inquire, 
but  suppose  they  were  some  relations  and  neighbors  of  the  deceased 
innkeeper. 

I  left  early  in  the  morning  to  pursue  my  journey,  but  for  more  than 
a  fortnight  afterwards  I  could  not  sleep  in  peace,  at  the  sight  of  a  bed 
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such  a  loathing  came  over  me,  and  remembrance  of  the  disagreeable 
situation  in  which  I  had  been  placed." 

"  A  pleasant  predicament,  truly,  in  which  to  be  placed,"  said  Herr 
Gruund  ;  "  and  an  incident  highly  creditable  to  the  thriftiness  of  my 
countrywomen.  But  I  must  tell  you  how  I  was  once  frightened  worse 
than  that — actually  frightened,  for  a  time,  out  of  my  senses. 

When  I  was  a  youngster,  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  I  struck 
up  a  strong  friendship  with  a  fellow  student,  a  young  Hungarian,  son 
of  Count  Kuno.  He  had  often  urged  me  to  go  home  with  him  and 
visit  his  family,  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  terms,  when  we  had  a 
long  vacation  before  us,  I  determined  to  accept  his  invitation  and  ac- 
company him.  So,  down  the  Danube  we  sailed,  till  we  reached  Pest, 
where  we  left  the  river,  and  by  dint  of  hard  traveling  for  some  days, 
penetrated  to  the  old  Count's  residence  in  the  interior.  It  was  a 
gloomy  old  castle,  built  round  a  quadrangle,  and  which  seemed  to 
have  remained  unchanged  since  the  Crusades.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe 
it  had  been  altered,  for  the  successive  Counts  of  Kuno  had  vegetated 
in  its  dreary  stone  halls  without  dreaming  of  any  change,  until  they 
were  compelled  to  remove  to  the  family  vault. 

However,  the  old  castle  had  an  attraction.  Living  with  the  old 
Count  was  a  young  daughter,  the  pride  of  his  life.  To  me  she  seemed 
marvelously  beautiful,  and  in  three  days  I  had  fallen  dead  in  love  with 
my  friend's  sister.  For  you  know,  Count,  in  those  times  I  was  young 
and  foolish,  and  had  not  yet  learned  the  valuable  lesson,  that  the  part 
of  our  system  which  requires  most  cultivation,  is  the  stomach,  not 
the  heart.  However,  there  was  some  romance  about  it,  and  even 
now  I  can  recall  the  beautiful  tallmu  presented  by  the  group  in 
the  evening,  when  they  had  gathered  around  the  fire.  I  used  some- 
times to  go  to  the  end  of  the  long  hall  to  see  the  effect  produced  as 
they  sat  about  the  huge  fireplace,  the  fitful  light  from  which  fell  upon 
them.  There  was  such  a  fine  contrast  between  the  old  Count,  with 
his  white  hair  falling  upon  his  shoulders,  the  manly  figure  of  my 
friend,  and  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  daughter.  Then,  there  was 
the  great  stone  hall,  with  its  high  arched  ceiling,  the  walls  hung  with 
old  armor,  or  the  antlers  of  long  departed  stags  ;  and  we  used  to  sit 
through  the  long  evenings,  and  listen  to  the  Count's  stories  of  his 
own  adventures  and  ancient  family  traditions,  until  we  seemed  to  be 
living  back  somewhere  in  the  middle  ages.  For  Hungary,  you  know, 
even  to  this  day — and  thirty  years  have  passed  since  then — retains 
more  of  the  characteristics  and  customs  of  old  Feudal  times,  than  any 
country  in  Europe.  The  graceful  civilization  of  the  French,  and  the 
intellectual  freedom  of  my  own  country,  had  not  yet  penetrated  be- 
yond the  Danube. 

It  amuses  me  in  these  days,  when  I  think  of  my  efforts  to  present 
myself  in  the  most  agreeable  light  to  the  young  lady.  I  was  very 
devoted  and  very  lackadaisical,  and  by  no  means  backward  in  setting 
forth  my  own  merits.  This,  however,  was  the  rock  on  which  I  split. 
I  fell  into  my  own  trap,  and  ended  my  courtship  with  a  grand  flourish, 
which  presented  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  bathos,  for  few  persons 
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could  descend  with  more  rapidity  than  I  did,  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous  ;  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  I  effected  it. 

One  night  we  were  talking  round  the  fire,  when  the  conversation 
turned,  as  it  did  this  evening,  on  ghosts  and  spiritual  influences.  The 
old  Count,  of  course,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  last  age,  was  an 
implicit  believer  in  them.  I,  on  the  contrary,  took  the  other  side, 
and  expressed  my  utter  disbelief  in  anything  of  the  kind,  although, 
to  tell  the  truth,  many  of  my  professions  were  rather  insincere,  for 
education  and  converse  with  the  world  had  not  yet  raised  me  above 
such  follies.  However,  I  talked  so  boldly  and  expressed  such  willing- 
ness to  be  subjected  to  any  test,  that  the  old  Count  at  last  proposed 
one. 

One  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  castle  was  formed  by  the  chapel 
— an  old  Gothic  building,  dimly  lighted  by  narrow,  lancet  windows, 
and  beneath  which  many  generations  of  the  Counts  of  Kuno  were 
buried.  Over  this  was  the  armory,  filled  with  antiquated  suits  of 
armor,  once  worn  by  those  now  sleeping  beneath  the  building  in  the 
stone  vaults.  These  suits  were  ranged  round  the  armory,  as  you  see 
them  now  in  the  royal  armory  in  Vienna,  standing  up  as  if  they  still 
contained  their  former  occupants,  so  that  the  whole  hall  seems  filled 
with  the  old  warriors.  Among  them  was  the  armor  of  a  gigantic  old 
knight,  a  former  Count  of  Kuno,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
celebrated  for  the  terrible  cruelties  he  inflicted  on  those  members  of 
the  reformed  faith  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  known  through 
the  land  by  the  name  of  '  The  Iron  Count/  and  at  last  was  cut  off 
while  on  a  hunting  expedition,  it  is  supposed  by  the  hands  of  his  old 
adversaries.  His  armor  stood  at  the  end  of  this  hall,  his  gauntlets 
resting  on  the  hilt  of  a  huge  two-handed  sword,  as  if  he  was  leaning 
on  it ;  and  the  proposal  of  the  old  Count  was,  that  I  should  demon- 
strate my  courage  by  going  up,  alone,  that  night  to  the  armory,  and 
bringing  away  this  sword  from  the  hands  of  the  Iron  Count. 

I  confess  I  by  no  means  liked  the  proposal.  In  spite  of  all  my 
vaporing,  I  had  at  that  time  an  innate  dread  of  the  supernatural.  The 
Iron  Count  had  left  a  bad  reputation  behind  him  •  strange  noises 
were  heard  in  the  apartments  he  once  occupied  at  one  end  of  the 
castle,  so  that  they  had  not  been  inhabited  for  a  century ;  the  ser- 
vants affirmed  that  he  was  seen  at  night  in  the  chapel  beneath  which 
he  was  buried,  and  that  part  of  the  edifice  was  always  avoided  by 
the  household  after  dark.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  my 
honor  was  at  stake,  the  young  lady,  I  thought,  smiled  when  her  father 
made  the  proposal,  and  there  was  no  alternative  for  me  but  to  go.  So 
I  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  at  once  set  out,  though  my 
heart  beat  considerably  faster  than  usual  as  I  crossed  the  quadrangle, 
and  I  would  much  rather  have  declined  all  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  Iron  Count,  and  remained  by  the  hall  fire. 

I  crossed  the  chapel  rather  hastily,  not  stopping  long  to  look  at  the 
marble  monuments,  on  which  the  recumbent  figures  of  knights  and 
ladies  looked  ghastly,  as  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  them  through  the 
narrow,  lancet  windows.  At  one  end  of  it  was  a  tower,  through 
which  a  stairs  wound  round  and  round  till  it  reached  the  armory 
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above.  Up  this  I  traveled,  with  no  light  but  that  of  the  moon,  which 
struggled  through  some  slits  in  the  wall,  until  I  reached  the  armory. 
The  wind,  too,  had  risen,  and  moaned  and  sighed  about  the  tower,  as 
if  the  spirits  of  all  the  heretics  the  Iron  Count  had  dispatched  to  the 
other  world,  were  coming  to  visit  him.  At  times,  too,  as  it  swept 
through  the  narrow  openings  in  the  wall,  it  seemed  to  shape  itself 
into  articulate  sounds,  which,  to  my  excited  imagination,  had  the 
sound  of  "  Ku-u-no  !  Ku-u-uno  !  "  as  if  they  were  summoning  him  to 
come  forth  and  join  them.  By  the  time,  therefore,  that  I  reached 
the  armory  I  was  in  rather  an  excited  state  of  mind,  and  had  a  much 
higher  respect  for  ghosts  than  my  talk  in  the  hall  would  have  led  me 
to  believe. 

The  armory  was  in  the  same  dim  light,  part  of  it  involved  in  total 
darkness,  with  here  and  there  a  moonbeam  shooting  through  the  window 
and  just  lighting  up  a  suit  of  armor,  as  it  played  upon  it.  However,  I 
felt  my  way  across  and  at  last  reached  the  effigy  I  so*ught,  which  I  ap- 
proached with  a  much  greater  respect  for  the  Iron  Count  than  the  moral 
character  he  bore  on  earth  entitled  him  to  receive.  I  began  to  have 
some  doubts  as  to  my  reception,  or  how  he  would  like  my  seizure  of  his 
property.  Yet  I  disengaged  the  gauntlets  from  the  hilt  of  the  sword 
and  was  just  bearing  it  off,  when  suddenly,  at  my  very  feet,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  series  of  claps  of  thunder  as  if  an  earthquake  was 
taking  place  below  me.  It  drove  me  almost  frantic ;  back  I  rushed 
through  the  hall,  still,  however,  retaining  my  hold  on  the  long  sword, 
and  fairly  precipitated  myself  down  the  tower-stairs.  How  I  got 
down  without  breaking  my  neck,  I  never  knew.  The  wonder  is  that 
I  had  not  landed  on  the  sword  I  still  carried,  and  thus  ended  my 
career.  In  less  time  than  I  have  taken  in  telling  it,  I  had  reached  the 
quadrangle  ; — across  this  I  bounded,  like  a  maniac,  brandishing  the 
long  sword,  when,  suddenly  I  heard  a  shout — then  what  seemed  to 
me  a  couple  more  claps  of  thunder,  bang  !  bang !  and  then,  I  knew 
nothing  more.     I  was  just  as  insensible  as  the  Iron  Count. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying  on  my  bed,  with  the  whole 
Kuno  family  gathered  round  me,  apparently  formed  into  a  committee 
to  restore  suspended  animation.  It  seemed  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
armor  I  had  attempted  to  rifle,  was  a  pyramid  of  large  cannon  balls 
piled  up.  The  base  of  this  I  must  have  touched  while  disengaging 
the  sword,  and  down  the  whole  structure  came,  echoing  through  the  hall 
with  a  sound,  which,  in  any  theater,  would  have  been  a  very  good  rep- 
resentation of  thunder.  The  noise,  besides  driving  me  distracted, 
aroused  one  of  the  game-keepers,  who  came  out  into  the  quadrangle 
just  in  time  to  see,  by  the  dim  light,  a  man  rushing  across  it  brandish- 
ing a  huge  sword.  He  hailed  me,  and  no  answer  coming,  fired  two 
pistols  in  succession.  Fortunately,  neither  ball  touched  me,  but  the 
noise  completed  my  fright  and  scattered  the  few  wits  I  had  left,  and 
down  I  fell,  to  the  great  alarm  of  my  good  hosts,  whom  the  noise  had 
brought  out  of  the  hall." 

"  And  the  young  lady  ! "  said  Count  Yolkeneer.  "  Did  she,  like 
Desdemona,  '  love  you  for  the  dangers  you  had  passed  ?.' " 
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"  No,  she  did  not.  The  truth  was,  it  ended  my  courtship.  I  felt 
I  had  outlived  the  Heroic  Age,  with  her,  and  shortly  after  emigrated 
back  to  Heidelberg.  She  married,  some  years  afterwards,  a  great, 
broad-shouldered  Hungarian  Magyar,  and  has  now,  I  am  told,  a  son 
six  feet  high.  Lucky  escape  for  me  !  wasn't  it,  Count  ?  How  could 
I  float  about,  as  I  do  now,  just  as  the  humor  seizes  me,  this  month 
here,  the  next  in  Paris,  the  next  in  Naples,  if  I  had  Madame  and 
divers  little  Gruunds  to  take  care  of.  And  as  for  settling  down  at 
Kuno  Castle,  I  should  have  died  and  been  long  since  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  Iron  Count,  with  whom  I  wanted  no  further  acquaintance. 
Good  people,  those  Hungarians,  very !  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
noble  science  of  cookery.  You  could  not  get  up  in  all  Hungary  such 
a  dinner  as  we  have  had  to-day,  at  the  Stadt  London.  When  I  was 
young  it  made  no  difference.  My  taste  was  utterly  unformed.  But 
as  I  grew  older,  it  would  have  been  fatal." 

And  Herr  Gruund's  countenance  clouded  over  at  the  very  thought 
of  such  a  catastrophe. 

"  A  song,  gentlemen  !  a  song,  a  song  !  "  was  at  this  moment  the 
cheerful  announcement  which  broke  upon  us,  as  we  saw  one  of  the 
wandering  minstrels,  who,  with  his  guitar  in  hand,  had  thrown  himself 
down  on  the  grass  near  us,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  ran  his 
fingers  over  the  strings,  and  at  once  began — 

Oh,  I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  a  Knight  so  brave, 

Who  loved  a  lady  fair; 
But  the 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  good  fellow  ! "  interrupted  Count  Volkeneer. 
"  This  will  not  do.  Don't  you  know  that  my  friend,"  (pointing  to  me,) 
"is  an  ecclesiastic.  He  knows  nothing  about ' ladies  fair.'  You  must 
give  us  something  else." 

"  Oh,  ho !  an  ecclesiastic  ! "  said  the  minstrel,  and  composing  his 
face  into  the  deepest  mock  solemnity,  with  the  most  serious  air  he 
began  to  chant  the  following  lines  : — 

There  is  a  gray  cathedral, 

I  have  seen  in  the  land  of  dreams; 
Like  an  old  age  looking  heavenward, 

That  gray  cathedral  seems: 
And  the  light  from  the  window,  stained  like  gold, 
Falls  on  the  altar  high  and  old, 

Like  a  glory  not  of  earth. 

I  have  heard  an  ancient  legend 

"Within  those  moss-grown  walls; — 
'Twas  told  me  where  the  deepest  shade, 

From  the  high  altar  falls : — 
The  saints  in  their  niches  quaked  to  hear, 
And  the  voice  that  told  me,  trembled  with  fear! — 

But  I  never  can  tell  it  thee! 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  an  ecclesiastic  !  "  said  the  minstrel,  as  he  sprang  from 
his  seat  on  the  grass,  and  the  last  we  heard  of  him,  as  he  disappeared 
among  the  trees,  was  his  laughing  shout — "  Ha  !  ha  !  an  ecclesiastic  ! 
ho!  ho!" 
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THE    I0NPAREIL. 


BY     MRS.     S.     A.     DOWNER. 

Florida,  (where  these  lines  were  written),  possesses  numerous  varieties  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
beautiful  in  song  and  exterior;  yet  the  Nonpareil — as  its  name  implies — is  surpassingly  beautiful, 
and  its  note  is  melody  itself.  - 

I. 

Thy  sprightly  notes  and  plumage  gay, — 
As  now  thou  wing'st  thy  captious  way 
From  tree  to  flower,  from  sun  to  shade, 
In  living  rainbow  tints  arrayed — 
Are  thine  alone; — a  magic  spell 
Belongs  to  thee,  my  Nonpareil ! 


Thou  giv'st  a  charmed  and  new  delight, 
"Whene'er  thou  meet'st  my  wandering  sight ; 
A  meteor  ray  thou  seenfst  to  be, 
As  gazing  thou  art  lost  to  me  ; 
When  soon,  a  playful  note  will  tell, 
Thou  hast  not  fled,  my  Nonpareil! 


The  cheerful  lark  her  matins  yield, 
And  sparrows  wanton  in  the  field; 
Sweet  songsters  from  the  thicket  hie, 
And  soaring  upwards  reach  the  sky ; — 
There's  naught  in  meadow,  field  or  dell, 
Like  thy  loved  notes,  my  Nonpareil. 


Long  ere  the  monarch  of  the  day 
In  robes  of  light  pursues  his  way, 
Rich  streams  of  music  fill  the  air — 
Now  wildly  gay,  now  sweetly  rare 
I  trace,  mid  notes  of  joyous  swell, 
Thy  song  of  praise,  my  Nonpareil! 


Unwearied,  with  the  morning  sun, 
Thy  dulcet  sounds  have  but  begun, 
Nor  end,  until  departing  day 
Eeceives  from  thee  thy  vesper  lay ; — 
Of  joy  and  gratitude  ye  tell — 
I'll  learn  of  thee,  my  Nonpareil ! 


Oh,  man!  to  whom  so  much  is  given — 
The  sweets  of  earth,  the  joys  of  Heaven — 
Learn,  from  the  tenants  of  the  air, 
Contentment  for  these  blessings  rare; 
And  may  each  breast  with  rapture  swell 
To  join  thy  lays,  sweet  Nonpareil! 
VOL.  II.  35 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

BT     S  HIRLEY. 

LETTEE    TENTH. 

A     TRIP    INTO     THE     MINES. 

Fbom  otje  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  November  25, 1S51. 

Nothing  of  importance  has  happened  since  I  last  wrote  you,  ex- 
cept that  I  have  become  a  wiineress  ;  that  is,  if  the  having  washed  a 
pan  of  dirt  with  my  own  hands,  and  procured  therefrom  three  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  in  gold  dust,  (which  I  shall  inclose  in  this  letter), 
will  entitle  me  to  the  name.  I  can  truly  say,  with  the  blacksmith's 
apprentice  at  the  close  of  his  first  day's  work  at  the  anvil,  that  "  I 
am  sorry  I  learned  the  trade ; "  for  I  wet  my  feet,  tore  my  dress, 
spoilt  a  pair  of  new  gloves,  nearly  froze  my  fingers,  got  an  awful 
headache,  took  cold  and  lost  a  valuable  breastpin,  in  this  my  labor  of' 
love.  After  such  melancholy  self-sacrifice  on  my  part,  I  trust  you 
will  duly  prize  my  gift.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  the  last  golden 
handiwork  you  will  ever  receive  from  "  Dame  Shirley." 

Apropos,  of  lady  gold-washers  in  general, — it  is  a  common  habit 
with  people  residing  in  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  Diggings,"  to 
make  up  pleasure  parties  to  those  places.  Each  woman  of  the  com- 
pany will  exhibit  on  her  return,  at  least  twenty  dollars  of  the  oro, 
which  she  will  gravely  inform  you  she  has  just  "panned  out" 
from  a  single  basinfull  of  the  soil.  This,  of  course,  gives  strangers  a 
very  erroneous  idea  of  the  average  richness  of  auriferous  dirt.  I  my- 
self thought,  (now  don't  laugh,)  that  one  had  but  to  saunter  gracefully 
along  romantic  streamlets,  on  sunny  afternoons,  with  a  parasol  and 
white  kid  gloves,  perhaps,  and  to  stop  now  and  then  to  admire  the 
scenery,  and  carelessly  rinse  out  a  small  panfull  of  yellow  sand,  (with- 
out detriment  to  the  white  kids,  however,  so  easy  did  I  fancy  the 
whole  process  to  be),  in  order  to  fill  one's  workbag  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  rare  specimens  of  the  precious  mineral.  Since  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  discovered  my  mistake,  and  also  the  secret  of  the 
brilliant  success  of  former  gold-washeresses. 

The  miners  are  in  the  habit  of  flattering  the  vanity  of  their  fair 
visitors,  by  scattering  a  handful  of  "salt"  (which,  strange  to  say,  is 
exactly  the  color  of  gold  dust,  and  has  the  remarkable  property  of 
often  bringing  to  light  very  curious  lumps  of  the  ore)  through  the 
dirt  before  the  dainty  fingers  touch  it ;  and  the  dear  creatures  go 
home  with  their  treasures,  firmly  believing  that  mining  is  the  prettiest 
pastime  in  the  world. 

I  had  no  idea  of  permiting  such  a  costly  joke  to  be  played  upon 
me  ;  so  I  said  but  little  of  my  desire  to  "  go  through  the  motions  " 
of  gold  washing,  until  one  day,  when,  as  I  passed  a  deep  hole  in  which 
several  men  were  at  work,  my  companion  requested  the  owner  to  fill 
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a  small  pan,  which.  I  had  in  my  hand,  with  dirt  from  the  bedrock. 
This  request  was,  of  course,  granted,  and,  the  treasure  having  been  con- 
veyed to  the  edge  of  the  river,  I  succeeded,  after  much  awkward 
maneuvering  on  my  own  part,  and  considerable  assistance  from  friend 
H.,  an  experienced  miner,  in  gathering  together  the  above  specified 
sum.  All  the  diggers  of  our  acquaintance  say  that  it  is  an  excellent 
"prospect,"  even  to  come  from  the  bedrock,  where,  naturally,  the 
richest  dirt  is  found.  To  be  sure,  there  are  now  and  then  "  lucky 
strikes " ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  mentioned  in  a  former  letter, 
where  a  person  took  out  of  a  single  basinfull  of  soil,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  dollars.  But  such  luck  is  as  rare  as  the  winning  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollar  prize  in  a  lottery.  We  are  acquainted  with  many 
here  whose  gains  have  never  amounted  to  much  more  than  "  wages  "  ; 
that  is,  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a  day.  And  a  "claim"  which  yields 
a  man  a  steady  income  of  ten  dollars  per  diem,  is  considered  as  very 
valuable. 

I  received  an  immense  fright  the  other  morning.  I  was  sitting  by 
the  fire,  quietly  reading  "  Lewis  Arundal,"  which  had  just  fallen  into 
my  hands,  when  a  great  shout  and  trampling  of  feet  outside  attracted 
my  attention.  Naturally  enough  my  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  the 
door ;  but  scarcely  had  I  risen  to  my  feet  for  that  purpose,  when  a 
mighty  crash  against  the  side  of  the  cabin,  shaking  it  to  the  founda- 
tion, threw  me  suddenly  upon  my  knees.  So  violent  was  the  shock, 
that  for  a  moment  I  thought  the  staunch  old  logs,  mossed  with  the 
pale  verdure  of  ages,  were  falling  in  confusion  around  me.  As  soon 
as  I  could  collect  my  scattered  senses,  I  looked  about  to  see  what  had 
happened.  Several  stones  had  fallen  from  the  back  of  the  chimney, 
mortar  from  the  latter  covered  the  hearth,,  the  cloth  overhead  was 
twisted  into  the  funniest  possible  wrinkles,  the  couch  had  jumped  two 
feet  from  the  side  of  the  house,  the  little  table  lay  on  its  back  holding 
up  four  legs  instead  of  one,  the  chessmen  were  rolling  merrily  about 
in  every  direction,  the  dishes  had  all  left  their  usual  places,  the  door, 
which  ever  since  has  obstinately  refused  to  let  itself  be  shut,  was 
thrown  violently  open,  while  an  odd  looking  pile  of  articles  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  which,  upon  investigation,  was  found  to  consist 
of  a  pail,  a  broom,  a  bell,  some  candlesticks,  a  pack  of  cards,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  pair  of  boots,  a  bunch  of  cigars,  and  some  clay  pipes — 
the  only  things,  by  the  way,  rendered  utterly  hors  de  combat  in  the 
assault.  But  one  piece  of  furniture  retained  its  attitude,  and  that 
was  the  elephantine  bedstead,  which  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake 
could  move.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  several  acquaintances  rush- 
ed in,  begging  me  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  clanger  was  past. 

"  But  what  has  happened  ?  "  I  eagerly  inquired. 

"  Oh,  a  large  tree  which  was  felled  this  morning,  has  rolled  down 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill,"  and  its  having  struck  a  rock  a  few  feet 
from  the  house,  losing  thereby  the  most  of  its  force,  had  alone  saved 
us  from  utter  destruction. 

I  grew  sick  with  terror  when  I  understood  the  awful  fate  from 
which  Providence  had  preserved  me  ;  and  even  now  my  heart  leaps 
painfully  with  mingled  fear  and  gratitude,  when  I  think  how  closely 
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that  pale  death  shadow  glided  by  me,  and  of  the  loving  care  which 
forbade  it  to  linger  upon  our  threshold. 

Every  one  who  saw  the  forest  giant  descending  the  hill  with  the 
force  of  a  mighty  torrent,  expected  to  see  the  cabin  instantly  prostra- 
ted to  the  earth.  As  it  was,  they  all  say  that  it  swayed  from  the 
perpendicular  more  than  six  inches. 

Poor  W. — whom  you  may  remember  my  having  mentioned  in  a 
former  letter  as  having  had  a  leg  amputated,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
who  was  visiting  us  at  the  time,  (he  had  been  brought  from  the  Em- 
pire in  a  rocking  chair),  looked  like  a  marble  statue  of  resignation. 
He  possesses  a  face  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  his  large,  dark  eyes 
have  always,  I  fancy,  a  sorrowful  expression.  Although  he  knew 
from  the  first  shout  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  was  sitting  on  the 
couch  which  stood  at  that  side  of  the  cabin  where  the  log  must  neces- 
sarily strike,  and  in  his  mutilated  condition,  had,  as  he  has  since  said, 
not  the  faintest  hope  of  escape,  yet  the  rich  color,  for  which  he  is  re- 
markable, paled  not  a  shade  during  the  whole  affair. 

The  woodman,  who  came  so  near  causing  a  catastrophe,  was,  I 
believe,  infinitely  more  frightened  than  his  might-have-been  victims. 
He  is  a  good  naturecl,  stupid  creature,  and  did  not  dare  to  descend 
the  hill  until  some  time  after  the  excitement  had  subsided.  The 
ludicrous  expression  of  terror  which  his  countenance  wore,  when  he 
came  in  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done,  and  to  ask  pardon  for 
his  carelessness,  made  us  all  laugh  heartily. 

W.  related  the  almost  miraculous  escape  of  two  persons  from  a 
similar  danger  last  winter.  The  cabin,  which  was  on  Smith's  Bar, 
was  crushed  into  a  mass  of  ruins  almost  in  an  instant ;  while  an  old 
man  and  his  daughter,  who  were  at  dinner  within  its  walls,  remained 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  fallen  logs,  entirely  unhurt.  The  father 
immediately  seized  a  gun  and  ran  after  the  careless  woodman,  swear- 
ing that  he  would  shoot  him.  Fortunately  for  the  latter  (for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  first  moments  of  his  rage  the  old  man  would 
have  slain  him)  his  younger  legs  enabled  him  to  make  his  escape,  and 
he  did  not  dare  to  return  to  the  settlement  for  some  days. 

It  has  heretofore  been  a  source  of  great  interest  to  me  to  listen  to 
the  ringing  sound  of  the  axe,  and  the  solemn  crash  of  those  majestic 
sentinels  of  the  hills,  as  they  bow  their  green  foreheads  to  the  dust ; 
but  now  I  fear  that  I  shall  always  hear  them  with  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hension, mingling  with  my  former  awe,  although  every  one  tells  us 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  accident. 

Last  week  there  was  a  post  mortem  examination  of  two  men  who 
died  very  suddenly  in  the  neighborhood.  Perhaps  it  will  sound  rather 
barbarous,  when  I  tell  you  that,  as  there  was  no  building  upon  the 
Bar  which  admitted  light  enough  for  the  purpose,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  examination  in  the  open  air,  to  the  intense  inter- 
est of  the  Kanakas,  Indians,  French,  Spanish,  English,  Irish  and 
Yankees,  who  had  gathered  eagerly  about  the  spot.     Paganini  Ned, 

with  an  anxious  desire  that  Mrs.  ■ •  should  be  amused  as  much  as 

possible  in  her  mountain  home,  rushed  up  from  the  kitchen,  his  dusky 
face  radiant  with  excitement,  to  inform  me  "  that  I  could  see  both  the 
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bodies  by  just  looking  out  of  the  window  !  "  I  really  frightened  the 
poor  fellow  by  the  abrupt  and  vehement  manner  in  which  I  declined 
taking  advantage  of  his  kindly  hint. 

One  of  the  deceased,  was  the  husband  of  an  American  lady-lectur- 
ess  of  the  most  intense  description,  and  a  strong-minded  "Bloomer" 
on  the  broadest  principles. 

Apropos,  how  can  women, — many  of  whom,  I  am  told,  are  really 
interesting  and  intelligent,  how  can  they  spoil  their  pretty  mouths 
and  ruin  their  beautiful  complexions,  by  demanding  with  Xantippean 
fervor,  in  the  presence,  often,  of  a  vulgar,  irreverent  mob,  what  the 
gentle  creatures,  are  pleased  to  call  their  "rights?"  How  can 
they  wish  to  soil  the  delicate  texture  of  their  airy  fancies,  by  ponder- 
ing over  the  wearying  stupidities  of  Presidential  elections,  or  the  be- 
wildering mystifications  of  rabid  metaphysicians?  And,  above  all, 
how  can  they  so  far  forget  the  sweet,  shy  coquetries  of  shrinking 
womanhood,   as   to  don   those  horrid  "  Bloomers  ? "      As  for  me, 

although  a  wife,  I  never  wear  the ■ ■,  well  you  know  what 

they  call  them,  when  they  wish  to  quiz  henpecked  husbands,- — even  in 
the  strictest  privacy  of  life.  I  confess  to  an  almost  religious  venera- 
tion for  trailing  drapery,  and  I  pin  my  vestural  faith  with  unflinching 
obstinacy  to  sweeping  petticoats. 

I  knew  a  "  strong-minded  Bloomer,"  at  home,  of  some  talent,  and 
who  was  possessed,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  an  excellent  education.  One 
day,  after  having  flatteringly  informed  me,  that  I  really  had  a  "  soul 
above  buttons  "  and  the  nursery,  she  gravely  proposed  that  I  should 
improve  my  mind,  by  poring  six  hours  a  day  over  the  metaphysical 
subtleties  of  Kant,  Cousin,  &c  ;  and  I  remember,  that  she  called  me 
a  "  piece  of  fashionable  insipidity,"  and  taunted  me  with  not  daring  to 
go  out  of  the  beaten  track,  because  I  truly  thought,  (for  in  those 
days  I  was  a  humble  little  thing  enough,  and  sincerely  desirous  of 
walking  in  the  right  path  as  straightly  as  my  feeble  judgment  would 
permit,)  that  there  were  other  authors,  more  congenial  to  the  flower- 
like delicacy  of  the  feminine  intellect  than  her  pet  writers. 

When  will  our  sex  appreciate  the  exquisite  philosophy  and  truth 
of  Lowell's  remark  upon  the  habits  of  Lady  Red-Breast  and  her  sposa 
Robin,  as  illustrating  the  beautifully-varied  spheres  of  man  and 
women  : — 

"  He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  she  to  her  nest ; 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature,  which  song  is  the  best  ? " 

Speaking  of  birds,  reminds  me  of  a  misfortune  that  I  have  lately 
experienced,  which,  in  a  life  where  there  is  so  little  to  amuse  and  in- 
terest one,  has  been  to  me  a  subject  of  real  grief.  About  three  weeks 
ago,  F.  saw  on  the  hill,  a  California  pheasant,  which  he  chased  into 
a  coyote  hole  and  captured.  Knowing  how  fond  I  am  of  pets,  he 
brought  it  home  and  proposed  that  I  should  try  to  tame  it.  Now 
from  earliest  childhood,  I  have  resolutely  refused  to  keep  wild  birds, 
and  when  I  have  had  them  given  to  me — which  has  happened  several 
times  in  this  country— young  blue-birds,  etc, — I  have  invariably  set 
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them  free ;  and  I  proposed  doing  the  same  with  the  pretty  pheasant ;  but 
as  they  are  the  most  delicately  exquisite  in  flavor  of  all  game,  F.  said 
"  that  if  I  did  not  wish  to  keep  it,  he  would  wring  its  neck  and  have 
it  served  up  for  dinner."  With  the  cruelty  of  kindness,  often  more 
disastrous  than  that  of  real  malice,  I  shrank  from  having  it  killed,  and 
consented  to  let  it  run  about  the  cabin. 

It  was  a  beautiful  bird,  a  little  larger  than  the  domestic  hen.  Its 
slender  neck,  which  it  curved  with  haughty  elegance,  was  tinted  with 
various  shades  of  a  shining  steel  color.  The  large,  bright  eye  glanced 
with  the  prettiest  shyness  at  its  captors,  and  the  cluster  of  feathers 
forming  its  tail,  drooped  with  the  rare  grace  of  an  ostrich-plume.  The 
colors  of  the  body  were  of  a  subdued  brilliancy,  reminding  one  of  a 
rich  but  somber  mosaic. 

As  it  seemed  very  quiet,  I  really  believed  that  in  time  we  should 
be  able  to  tame  it — still  it  would  remain  constantly  under  the  sofa  or 
bedstead ;  so  F.  concluded  to  place  it  in  a  cage,  for  a  few  hours  of 
each  day,  in  order  that  it  might  become  gradually  accustomed  to  our 
presence.  This  was  done,  the  bird  appearing  as  well  as  ever  ;  and  after 
closing  the  door  of  its  temporary  prison  one  clay,  I  left  it  and  returned 
to  my  seat  by  the  fire.  In  less  than  two  minutes  afterwards,  a  slight 
struggle  in  the  cage,  attracted  my  attention.  I  ran  hastily  back,  and 
you  may  imagine  my  distress,  when  I  found  the  beautiful  pheasant  ly- 
ing lifeless  upon  the  ground.  It  never  breathed  or  showed  the  faint- 
est sign  of  life  afterward. 

You  may  laugh  at  me,  if  you  please,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
died  of  home-sickness.  What  wonder  that  the  free,  beautiful,  happy 
creature  of  God,  torn  from  the  sight  of  the  broad,  blue  sky,  the  smiling 
river  and  the  fresh,  fragrant  fir  trees  of  its  mountain  home,  and  shut 
up  in  a  dark,  gloomy  cabin,  should  have  broken  in  twain  its  haughty, 
little  heart  ?  Yes,  you  may  laugh,  call  me  sentimental,  etc.,  but  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself,  for  having  killed,  by  inches,  in  my .  selfish 
and  cruel  kindness,  that  pretty  creature. 

Many  people  here  call  this  bird  a  grouse  ;  and  those  who  have 
crossed  the  plains  say  that  it  is  very  much  like  a  prairie  hen.  The 
Spanish  name  is  gallina  del  campo,  literally,  "  hen  of  the  field."  Since 
the  death  of  my  poor,  little  victim,  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  tame  one  of  these  birds  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  if  you  put 
their  eggs  under  a  domestic  fowl,  the  young,  almost  as  soon  as 
hatched,  will  instinctively  run  away  to  the  beloved  solitudes  of  their 
congenial  homes  ;  so  passionately  beats  for  liberty,  each  pulse  of  their 
free  and  wild  natures. 

Among  the  noteworthy  events  which  have  occurred  since  my  last, 
I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  forget,  until  the  close  of  my  letter,  two 
smart  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  which  we  were  treated  a  week 
ago.  They  were  awe-inspiring,  but  after  all  were  nothing  in  compari- 
son to  the  timber-quake,  an  account  of  which  I  have  given  you  above. 
But  as  F.  is  about  to  leave  for  the  to  of  the  Butte  Mountains  with 
a  party  of  Rich  Barians,  and  as  I  have  much  to  do  to  prepare  him 
for  the  journey,  I  must  close. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  MINES  IN  MAY  1854. 

B  Y    A.     H.     B. 

What  !  going  to  the  mines  ?  Yes,  going  to  the  mines — though 
not  in  the  fashion  of  '49,  with  blue  blankets,  shovel,  pick  and  frying 
pan ;  but  going  for  pleasure,  as  a  New  Yorker  goes  to  Saratoga  or 
Niagara  ;  and  going  in  style  too,  on  board  an  elegant  steamer,  with 
a  velvet  carpet  bag,  and  genteel  traveling  dress.  Only  think  of  it. 
Why,  California  must  be  getting  quite  civilized,  and  the  people  begin- 
ning to  feel  like  other  folks,  when  they  can  really  dream  of  leaving 
money-making  for  a  month,  to  take  a  pleasure  jaunt.  But  so  indeed 
it  is,  and  shall  be  more  and  more,  until  every  picturesque  nook  and 
romantic  ravine  shall  have  been  explored,  for  other  objects  than  for 
gold.  People  are  just  beginning  to  feel  themselves  at  home  here,  and 
to  look  around  for  the  means  of  enjoyment  that  are  within  their  reach  ; 
and  there  is  but  little  hazard  in  the  prophecy,  that,  before  many  years, 
rusticating  will  be  as  much  the  fashion  with  San  Franciscans,  yes, 
quite  as  much  the  rage,  as  in  any  Atlantic  Metropolis.  But  it  was 
new  to  me,  who  for  two  years  had  been  constantly  surrounded  by  the 
sand-hill  walls  of  our  worthy  city  ;  yet  I  cannot  say  that  pleasure 
alone  was  the  real  object  in  our  case.  A  much  more  serious  motive 
impelled  us. 

My  husband's  health  had  suffered  from  long  and  close  application, 
and  his  physician  recommended  pure  air,  and  entire  relaxation  from 
duties  for  a  while.  Still  we  were  not  sure  that  the  latter  could  at  this 
time  be  accomplished,  and  no  school-girl  was  ever  more  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  an  August  vacation,  than  was  I,  when  it  was  finally  decided 
that  we  should  leave  for  a  while  all  cares  of  business  and  trials  of 
housekeeping,  "to  go  once  more  a  gipsying." 

The  appointed  day  at  length  arrived,  and,  after  the  usual  amount 
of  bustle  and  preparation,  we  found  ourselves  on  board  the  steamer, 
bound  for  Stockton. 

In  a  few  minutes  everything  was  ready  ;  the  hawsers  were  let  loose, 
and  four  steamers  glided  out  into  the  bay,  as  if  by  magic,  each  bear- 
ing right  gallantly  on  its  upward  course,  splitting  the  waves,  scatter- 
ing the  foam,  and  displaying  its  pretty  pennant  in  the  afternoon 
breeze. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  that  engaged  our  attention,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  San  Francisco  ;  and  it  was  with  some  pride,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  that  I  gazed  upon  the  long  line  of  substantial  buildings, 
that  marked  its  water-front,  and  saw  its  closely  planted  residences, 
and  other  edifices.  I  had  learned  to  regard  it  with  affectionate  feel- 
ings ;  for  there  we  had  commenced  the  world,  and,  besides,  (a  far 
dearer  reason)  our  home  was  there,  round  which  were  clinging  many 
happy  memories  of  clays  past,  and  bright  hopes  of  clays  to  come. 

The  breeze,  which  had  all  thOwhile  been  quite  fresh,  now  increased 
so  much,  that  we  were  glad  to  take  shelter  inside  ;  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  cabin  and  saloon  so  elegantly  fitted  up  as  they  were. 
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The  supper,  too,  was  a  model  one  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  California,  con- 
sisted of  both  substantial  and  delicacies.  The  only  pity  was,  there 
were  so  few  to  partake  of  it.  The  Captain,  a  very  polite  and  agree- 
able gentleman,  did  his  best  to  make  all  comfortable ;  and  gave  us 
promise  of  a  quick  trip,  which  he  certainly  made  good,  as  we  reached 
Stockton  at  half-past  twelve,  just  eight  and  a  half  hours  from  San 
Francisco. 

The  first  place  we  touched  at  was  Benicia,  a  little  before  sunset  ; 
and  though  it  had  every  advantage  of  a  fine  evening,  it  did  not  come 
up  to  my  expectations.  Martinez,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  is  a  Paradise,  a  Fairy-land,  a  spot  of  sunshine  and  shadow, 
hill  and  valley,  grove  and  rivulet,  where  one  could  dream  sweet  dreams, 
and  spend  the  evening  of  life  in  quiet,  happy  retirement.  The  taste- 
ful mansion  on  a  conspicuous  eminence,  the  pretty  cottage  close  nestled 
in  the  bosom  of  the  hill  and  half-hidden  by  the  dark,  green  trees,  the 
still  more  humble  cot,  or  perchance,  rude  shanty, — each  lent  to  the 
scene  its  own  peculiar  charm,  and  formed  a  tableau,  vivant,  rarely 
surpassed. 

By  dark,  we  had  got  into  smooth  water  ;  the  wind  had  died  away, 
and  every  thing  was  quiet,  save  the  clank  of  the  machinery.  The 
half-full  moon  was  floating  serenely  through  a  cloudless  sky ;  and  the 
water,  rippling  with  a  pleasant  murmuring  sound  in  its  beams.  The 
sedgy  banks  cast  a  dark  shade  along  the  river's  brink.  Great 
tracts  of  marsh  land  lay  on  each  side,  and  the  occasional  croak  of  a 
frog  was  the  only  thing  that  betokened  life  or  inhabitants.  It  was 
rather  a  melancholy  contemplation  ;  and  all  around  me  seemed  so  des- 
olate, that  I  could  only  compare  it  to  an  unfinished  world.  There  was 
light  and  darkness,  land  and  water,  but  as  yet  unprepared  for  either 
man  or  beast.  I  soon  grew  weary  of  its  monotony,  and  looked  around 
happy  to  find  something  interesting  on  board ;  but  nobody  seemed 
cheerful,  or  inclined  to  conversation.  Just  below  us,  on  the  forward 
deck,  was  a  confused  heap  of  Chinamen  and  Chinese  baggage,  boxes, 
barrels,  and  many  other  et  ceteras.  Poor  John  lay  quietly  coiled  up 
on  his  bags  and  bundles,  the  most  inoffensive  creature  in  the  world, 
yet  often  complained  of,  (as  he  was  often  stumbled  over,)  as  being 
"  forever  in  the  way." 

At  last  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  standing  near  us  for  some 
time,  made  some  slight  remark  which  began  a  conversation.  Yery 
soon  he  took  a  seat,  and  gave  us  a  sketch  of  his  journey  to  California, 
which  had  been  across  the  plains.  I  was  much  interested,  for  the 
story  was  very  well  told,  and  in  a  style  of  language  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  traveler  of  more  pretensions.  Plain,  sensible,  frank 
and  polite,  he  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen  ;  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
an  American  countryman.  A  stroke  of  the  fairy's  wand  upon  his 
slouched  hat,  seedy  coat,  and  rusty  shoes,  and  he  was  an  earl,  marquis, 
or  anything  you  chose  to  make  him. 

I  would  willingly  have  remained  on  deck,  but  a  damp,  chill  air  re- 
minded me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  our  room.  I  stood  at 
the  window  a  long  time,  watching  the  boat  wind  herself  round  the 
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sharp  turns  of  the  now  narrow  river,  and  listening  to  the  engineer's 
bell  as  it  struck  one,  or  two,  either  to  stop  or  reverse  the  engine. 
The  tangled  reeds  swept  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  as  she  ploughed 
through  them,  she  appeared  sometimes  as  though  running  on  dry  land. 
Soon  we  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  there  was  a  commotion  on 
board.  My  first  thought  was  of  danger,  and  I  asked,  quickly,  "What 
is  the  matter  I "  "  Nothing,  oh  nothing  !"  was  the  answer,  "  only  we 
are  there." 

The  sun  rose  gloriously  the  next  morning  from  behind  a  mass  of 
white,  fleecy  clouds.  The  grass  and  leaves  fairly  glittered  in  the  sun- 
light ;  it  was  in  truth  a  real  May-day ;  but  we  were  just  one  day  too 
late  for  The  Children's  Festival.  It  was,  however,  still  the  town's 
talk  ;  and  wherever  you  went,  at  livery  stable,  baker's,  grocer's,  con- 
fectioner's, or  dry  goods  store,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  of,  but  "The 
Festival,  The  Festival."  All  had  contributed  to  the  grand  entertain- 
ment, and  were  still  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  it.  My  husband, 
who  had  been  here  four  years  ago,  remarked  to  me  the  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  time.  Then,  the  gaming  table  was  the 
chief  source  of  amusement.  Each  one  was  alone,  and  cared  for  little 
else  than  his  own  interest.  But  now,  what  a  change  !  Happy  homes, 
parents,  children,  everywhere,  and  the  people  all  interested  in,  and 
leading  on  the  gambols  of  the  May-day  throng.  And  so,  long  may  it 
be  ;  may  we  still  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  voice  of  childhood,  speak- 
ing in  tones  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  ever  be  subject  to  that  king- 
dom which  governs  by  the  Laws  of  Love. 

The  city  itself,  has  a  very  cheerful  and  neat  appearance,  the  main 
streets  being  wide,  and  the  houses  generally  built  with  very  good  taste. 
Brick  buildings  are  here  and  there  interspersed,  but  are  as  yet  by  no 
means  numerous.  The  scenery  around  Stockton,  unlike  that  of  San 
Francisco,  is  flat  and  unimposing.  The  city  has  one  rather  singular 
and  pleasing  characteristic,  viz :  several  creeks,  or,  as  they  are  called 
here,  sloughs,  running  up  into  the  land,  and  forming  little  peninsulas, 
which  appear  to  very  good  advantage,  especially  when  they  are  span- 
ned by  neat  or  ornamental  bridges. 

On  one  of  these  little  points  of  land  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Weber, 
one  of  the  oldest  residents,  who  certainly  deserves  credit  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  beautify  his  grounds.  A  wild  luxuriance  of 
rose  bushes,  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  completely  border  the  spot, 
and  seem  bending  to  bathe  their  branches  in  the  water  beneath,  which 
reflects  their  beautious  blushes,  receives  their  scattered  petals,  and 
bears  across  its  bosom  their  grateful  odors  to  the  passing  traveler. 

From  all  I  can  learn,  Stockton  is  at  present  but  a  dull  business 
place,  and  many  are  inclined  to  be  discouraged  at  its  seeming  decline  ; 
still,  judging  both  from  its  position  as  the  grand  Emlarcadero  for  all 
the  Southern  Mines,  and  from  the  great  agricultural  resources  of  the 
surrounding  country,  it  must  ever  hold  an  eminent  place  as  a  commer- 
cial, and  in  the  end  become  a  wealthy  city.  Those  plains,  alone,  over 
which  we  traveled  before  reaching  the  hilly  country,  are  in  themselves 
capable  of  supporting  an  immense  population,  and  of  sustaining  a  city 
larger  than  Stockton,  Enough  has  been  done  already  to  show  what 
vol,  n,  36 
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the  place  may,  and  will  become.  Wherever  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cultivate  the  soil,  it  has  repaid  abundantly,  and  where  Nature 
is  left  entirely  to  herself  she  is  lavish  with  beauty  and  adornment. 

The  whole  valley,  as  far  as  I  saw  it,  was  a  thinly  planted  grove  of 
oaks,  while  the  profusion  of  flowers,  spinging  at  every  step,  was 
almost  incredible.  I  had  read  a  beautiful  description  of  a  California 
summer,  where  the  broad  plains  are  compared  to  a  "  painted  sea  of 
flowers,"  yet  I  made  some  allowance  for  poetic  views,  and  was  unpre- 
pared to  find  it  so  literally  fulfilled.  Often,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  across  the  plains,  or  along  the  slope  of  the  hills,  extends  the 
wavy,  variegated  covering.  Many  of  the  flowers  were  strangers  to 
me  ;  but  marigolds,  lupins,  and  lark-spurs,  seemed  the  most  abundant, 
and  these  I  greeted  as  old  friends. 

After  leaving  Stockton  we  must  have  traveled  over  a  country  like 
this  for  nearly  thirty  miles,  until  we  reached  Knight's  Ferry,  on  the 
Stanislaus.  As  we  neared  this  river,  the  scene  began  to  change  ;  the 
ground  becoming  more  broken  and  stony,  and  the  whole  country 
wearing  a  rougher  aspect.  We  here  exchanged  our  airy,  velvet- 
cushioned  coach,  for  one  more  suitable  to  the  roads,  drove  on  to  the 
"ferry  boat,  or,  as  I  should  call  it,  floating-bridge,  were  pulled  across 
the  river,  and  proceded  on  our  journey. 

The  first  I  saw  of  mining  was  here.  A  few  persons  were  digging 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  though  they  did  not  seem  to  evince 
much  animation.  Here,  too,  were  the  first  Indians  we  met,  some  of 
whom  were  also  pretending  to  dig  ;  but  the  greater  part  seemed  more 
anxious  for  a  sail,  and  crowded  the  sides  of  the  boat,  grinning  and 
chattering  with  great  apparent  delight.  Poor  creatures,  there  seems 
no  place  for  them  in  the  present  world,  and  they  stand  like  dark 
shades  of  a  departed  age,  gazing  regretfully  on  a  land  once  theirs, 
but  over  which  they  have  now  no  control.  Art  and  progression  are 
nothing  to  them.  They  have  no  claims,  no  rights,  nothing  in  common 
with  those  around  them,  save  a  mere  existence,  and  even  that  too  often 
subject  to  the  mercy  or  caprice  of  their  pale  neighbors. 

The  next  place  we  stopped  at  was  remarkably  bleak  and  desolate 
looking.  The  soil  was  a  red,  stiff  clay,  very  scantily  clothed  with 
herbage  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed  that  range  of  hills,  we  were 
again  in  the  land  of  oaks  and  flowers.  We  next  passed  Montezuma 
and  other  small  mining  camps,  and  reached  Jamestown,  about  five  in 
the  evening,  having  left  Stockton  at  seven  in  the  morning.  Here 
were  miners  at  work  in  good  earnest  ;  and  we  were  just  in  time  to 
see  them  wash  out  their  sluices  and  take  up  the  proceeds  of  the  day. 
I  did  not  see  the  wash-pan  much  used,  and  I  think  it  is  now  an  article 
nearly  obsolete,  except  for  prospecting,  or  washing  out  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  I  could  not  learn  exactly  what  was  reckoned  average  wages, 
though  five  dollars  a  day  seemed  to  be  the  lowest  figure  that  was 
said  "  to  pay."  A  party  of  four,  who  had  worked  from  noon,  shewed 
us  their  returns,  valued  at  twenty  dollars,  and  did  not  seem  to  think 
they  had  met  with  any  extra  good  luck.  The  next  morning  we  had 
a  long  tramp  across  the  Table  Mountain  and  sundry  other  hills,  to  find 
some  friends  and  to  see  places  with  which  I  had  become  quite  familiar 
through  descriptions  which  I  had  read. 
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We  went  through  a  gap  in  the  Table  Mountain,  descending  into  a 
beautiful  valley,  in  which  there  is  already  a  fine  rancho  taken  up. 
Wandering  on  then  through  dells  and  glades,  we  came  to  Tuttle 
Town,  a  settlement  now  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  but  which  was  once, 
I  believe,  quite  a  lively  place.  As  we  passed  out  of  the  village,  I 
noticed  the  grave-yard,  or  rather  the  place  of  graves,  for  it  was  an 
open  common.  Two  graves  only  were  enclosed  with  a  slight,  wooden 
railing,  the  rest  having  no  protection  whatever.  We  stopped  a  mo- 
ment to  "give  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh,"  wondering  wh ether  we 
had  ever  known  any  who  here  had  found  a  nameless  grave.  We  after- 
wards learned  that  an  infant  daughter  of  the  friend  we  were  visiting, 
was  buried  there,  and  one  of  the  little  inclosures  marked  the  spot  of 
her  repose.  We  found  the  disconsolate  mother  still  grieving  for  the 
loss  of  her  little  one,  and  bewailing  the  hard  fate,  which  had  forced 
her  to  deposit  its  precious  remains  in  so  rude  and  neglected  a  spot  ; 
and  yet,  I  thought,  were  the  case  mine,  I  would  rather  have  the 
little  grave  there,  within  my  reach,  than  at  home  among  scores  of 
departed  friends.  It  is  a  solace  to  the  living  to  shower  tokens  of  af- 
fection round  the  graves  of  "loved  ones  gone  ;"  but  the  dead  hold 
no  companionship,  and  the  silent  valley,  or  the  lonely  heath,  is  as 
welcome  a  resting-place,  as  the  crowded  sepulcher  or  church-yard  at 
home. 

When  we  had  gained  the  next  hight,  we  turned  to  take  a  view  of 
the  Table  Mountain ;  and  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  scene,  it  cer- 
tainly was.  High,  rocky  and  precipitous,- — its  sides  jagged  and  bro- 
ken, its  top  presenting  an  air  line  perfectly  fiat,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  breakSj  scarce  perceptible,  one  of  which  we  had  just  passed 
through.  From  where  we  stood,  we  were  also  able  to  trace  the 
course  of  numerous  ravines,  or  gulches,  many  of  which  had  proved 
nearly  as  rich  with  gold,  as  Sinbad's  fabulous  valley  of  diamonds. 

Though  I  look  with  great  partiality  upon  Californians  generally, 
there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  bitterly  blame  the  Pioneers,  and  that 
is,  giving  such  horrid  names  to  such  picturesque  places.  One  would 
naturally  think,  that  the  very  sight  of  their  loveliness  would  suggest 
some  sweet  sound  to  call  them  by,  yet  they  are  brought  down  to  the 
base  and  common-place  appellations  of  Mormon  Gulch,  Jackass 
Gulch,  Indian  Gulch,  Soldiers  Gulch,  Ground  Hog  Glory,  etc.  To 
me,  it  was  dearer  than  classic  ground,  for  it  was  interwoven  (in  my 
mind)  with  the  fondest  dreams  of  my  youth.  I  had  descriptions  of  it 
glowingly  written  with  the  pen  of  Hope  and  Love  ;  and,  here,  too, 
was  the  scene  of  many  dread  fears,  when  I  had  fancied  the  dear  one 
wandering,  drearily,  forlorn,  perhaps  suffering,  or  half-famished ;  for 
in  those  days,  California  was  an  untried  land,  and  the  very  mention 
of  its  name  was  connected  with  ideas  of  privation  and  danger.  But 
what  a  change  has  taken  place  !  Now,  where  we  went,  everything 
was  comfortable,  and  the  family  possessed  of  all  those  useful  append- 
ages to  a  •  country  house,  viz  :  cow,  pigs,  chickens,  garden,  etc.  ;  and 
I  found  that  this  was  by  no  means  an  exception,  but  becoming  very 
general  throughout  the  mines. 

The  next  morning,  we  set  off  on  horseback  for  Sonora,  about  six 
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miles  distant ;  but,  owing  to  the  soft  state  of  the  roads,  did  not  enjoy 
the  ride  as  we  expected.  Considerable  rain  had  fallen  during  the 
night ;  the  air  was  chilly,  and  we  could  see  snow  on  the  hills  all 
around  us.  In  crossing  Shaw's  Flat,  my  horse  nearly  sank,  the  mud 
was  so  deep,  and  I  became  too  impatient  to  look  for  beauty  or  inter- 
est in  anything.  Sonora  itself,  though  really  very  prettily  situated, 
along  a  pleasant  valley,  seemed  but  one  long,  muddy,  irregular  street, 
a  mere  collection  of  shops  and  hotels.  We  got  a  good  dinner,  however, 
and,  as  it  was  too  unpleasant  to  walk  around  much,  soon  retraced 
our  steps.  The  next  time  I  visited  the  place,  it  looked  better.  Peo- 
ple were  busy,  yet  I  cannot  say  I  saw  as  much  work  going  on  as  at 
some  other  places.  Columbia,  for  instance,  shewed  more  extensive 
diggings,  and,  as  a  city,  pleased  me  much  better.  The  stores  are  not 
so  good,  perhaps,  but  the  houses  are  better.  There  may  not  be  such 
fine  hotels,  but  I  should  judge  there  were  many  more  quiet  homes.  One 
thing  I  noticed  there,  in  the  mining  department,  which  I  did  not  see 
anywhere  else  ;  it  was  the  rapid  manner  in  which  some  were  washing 
the  auriferous  earth.  They  had  a  large  box  or  receptacle,  fixed,  capa- 
ble of  containing  several  cart-loads  of  earth  ;  leading  from  this,  was 
a  common  sluice,  set  with  a  downward  inclination,  to  accelerate  the 
washing.  The  water,  which  was  brought  through  a  long  sluice,  fell 
from  the  hight  of  about  twelve  feet  into  the  box,  and  having  such 
force,  of  course,  separated  the  earth  very  rapidly.  The  earth  was 
thrown  in  by  cart-loads,  and  one  man  seemed  enough  to  manage  the 
whole  apparatus.  He  stood  with  long  boots  and  an  implement  very 
like  a  fork  in  his  hand  raking  down  the  heap  and  throwing  out  the 
stones,  giving  the  soft  earth  and  water  a  free  escape.  By  a  slide  in 
the  sluice  above  him,  he  could  also  manage  the  stream,  causing  it 
to  fall  in  any  part  of  the  box  he  pleased.  In  this  way  they  must 
have  washed  an  immense  quantity  of  dirt  in  a  day,  though  I  did  not 
find  out  how  well  it  paid  them. 

The  stone  around  this  place  is  all  a  kind  of  marble,  and  some  pieces 
of  it,  which  I  saw  broken,  were  really  very  fine  and  beautiful.  What 
a  pity  that  there  could  not  be  some  more  cheap  and  easy  mode  of 
conveyance,  that  these  valuable  resources  of  the  State  could  be  brought 
into  use.  When  we  re-crossed  Shaw's  Flat,  I  was  in  a  better  humor 
to  notice  it,  and  I  should  think  it  must  have  been,  if  it  is  not  now,  a 
very  rich  place,  for  it  has  been  completely  dug  over,  and  there  were 
as  near  as  we  could  tell,  about  a  hundred  persons  then  at  work.  We 
came  round  by  Tuttle  Town,  in  order  to  get  down  to  the  Mormon 
Camp,  which  is  in  a  very  deep  hollow,  and  was  a  place  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  ;  but  we  either  missed  the  trail,  or  it  was  so  much  cut 
up  that  we  could  not  travel  it.  Besides  being  very  steep,  there  were 
a  great  many  water  ditches  crossing  the  road,  some  of  which  my 
horse  could  not  be  induced  to  jump  ;  so  after  a  world  of  trouble,  we 
were  obliged  to  give  up  the  plan  for  the  present,  and  made  the  best  of 
our  way  towards  our  friend's  house.  I  was  still  perplexed  with  ditch- 
es, and  was  heartily  glad  when  we  again  got  into  the  stage  road. 
Every  little  valley  has  its  few  cabins  and  its  miners,  and  the  water 
companies,  to  accommodate  them,  have  small  streams  branching  off 
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from  the  main  ditches  in  almost  every  direction.  The  miners  are  also 
allowed  much  larger  claims  now  than  was  common  at  first,  which 
tends  to  scatter  the  population  more,  so  that  while  many  of  the  oldest 
mining  camps,  appear  diminished,  there  may  still  be  in  the  vicinity  a 
much  larger  population.  It  has  also  a  very  good  effect,  inasmuch  as 
it  brings  a  more  settled  feeling  and  permanent  state  of  things,  when, 
as  I  have  said  before,  the  miners  gather  about  them  those  comforts 
which  make  home  desirable. 

Sometimes  when  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  party  at  work,  they 
would  look  up  with  momentary  astonishment,  as  though  wondering 
where  we  had  sprung  from  ;  yet  I  saw  no  signs  of  that  curiosity  or 
forwardness  which  I  had  heard  of  among  the  miners,  where  a  lady 
visitor  is  unusual.  On  the  contrary,  they  never  spoke  to  us,  or  made 
the  slightest  inquiry,  unless  we  addressed  them,  and  they  always 
answered  with  politeness,  but  with  such  diffidence  that  we  felt  our- 
selves almost  intruding. 

One  more  attempt  and  I  did  get  down  to  the  Mormon  Camp,  though 
it  was  a  desperate  road.  I  found  a  pretty  little  flat,  or  rather  basin, 
for  it  was  completely  shut  in  by  steep  hills,  the  tops  of  which  are 
crowned  with  oaks,  the  sides  covered  with  shrubs  and  flowering  vines. 
The  honeysuckle  grows  here  in  great  profusion  ;  but,  as  it  was  early 
in  the  season,  it  was  not  yet  in  bloom.  I  had  expected  to  see  rather 
a  busy  camp,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  place  nearly  deserted. 
The  entire  locality  appeared  to  have  been  dug  over,  and  then  aban- 
doned. It  is  said  to  be  worked  out,  but  I  saw  an  experiment  tried 
there  which  proved  the  contrary.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  little 
gold  from  that  particular  spot  to  keep  as  a  memento,  and  my  husband 
to  gratify  me,  offered  to  try  and  dig  some.  His  friend  joined  him, 
they  brought  a  sluice,  and  in  five  hours  had  washed  out  sixteen  dol- 
lars worth.  This,  too,  was  from  an  old  claim  which  had  been  aban- 
doned ;  but  in  earlier  times  they  did  not  work  so  carefully,  and  lost 
much  of  the  fine  dust.  I  thought  when  I  heard  of  such  fortunes  as 
had  been  taken  out  here,  which  very  often  had  been  wasted  in  a  little 
time,  that  the  miners  now  there  were  much  better  off  and  would  prob- 
ably grow  rich  upon  the  gleanings  of  the  gold,  where  others  had  failed 
to  secure  a  competency  from  the  first  harvest.  The  expense  of  living 
is  now  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  once  was.  They  live  more  comfort- 
ably, feel  more  settled,  and  work  more  industriously. 

We  had  now  ranged  pretty  well  round  that  district,  but  there  was 
one  other  place  I  wished  to  visit  before  turning  our  steps  homeward, 
and  that  was  where  the  great  trees  grow,  high  up  in  Calaveras  County. 
"We  crossed  at  McLean's  Ferry,  which  I  must  notice  in  passing,  for 
in  point  of  scenery,  it  would  vie  with  any  spot  to  be  met  with  on  the 
route.  The  river  was  quite  high,  ran  with  great  rapidity,  and  had 
many  sudden  turns,  so  that  you  see  it  but  a  very  short  distance  at 
once.  From  here  there  is  a  very  good  view  of  Carson's  Hill,  which 
is  considered  as  a  very  excellent  place  for  quartz  mining.  At  present 
there  is  not  much  doing,  but  it  is  expected  that  an  English  company 
will  commence  operations  very  extensively  in  the  fall. 

"We  had  already  visited  several  quartz  mines,  some  of  which  seemed 
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very  rich,  but  none  of  them  were  being  worked  at  the  time.  There 
has  been  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  machines,  that  individ- 
uals owning  claims  are  rather  inclined  to  sell  out  to  large  companies, 
than  work  them  at  their  own  risk. 

Soon  after  leaving  McLean's  we  had  to  ascend  a  hill,  situated  to 
the  right  of  Carson's,  with  a  deep  ravine  between.  It  was  not  rough, 
but  so  steep  and  high  that  I  grew  dizzy  when  I  looked  down.  A 
road  is  soon  to  be  made,  which  will  be  much  shorter  than  the  one 
now  used  ;  but,  at  this  time,  it  was  only  marked  out,  a  narrow  path, 
of  a  little  more  than  a  foot  wide,  winding  around  the  mountain. 
Once  fairly  started  there  was  no  turning  back,  and  I  sat  in  terror  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  lest  the  horse  should  stumble  or  take  fright.  But 
we  got  safely  to  the  top,  breathed  easily  once  more,  and  were  soon  at 
French  Camp,  where  we  turned  off  the  road  to  visit  the  natural 
bridges  on  Coyote  Creek ;  we  soon  reached  the  nearest  one.  It  does 
not  make  much  show  from  the  outside,  the  entrance  of  the  arch  being 
very  low ;  but,  as  you  advance,  the  ceiling  becomes  gradually  higher, 
until  in  the  center  of  the  first  chamber  it  measures  about  ten  feet, 
lowering  again  down  to  a  stone  partition,  which  entirely  shuts  the 
opposite  side  from  view,  though  the  water  finds  its  way,  and  bubbles 
up  from  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as  if  gurgling  with  joy  once  again  to 
meet  the  light.  On  the  other  side,  where  the  water  enters,  the  cavern 
is  much  higher,  and  has  something  the  appearance  of  a  Gothic  door- 
way. It  is  evident  that  the  bridge  itself  has  been  formed  by  a  slide 
from  the  adjacent  hill,  and  the  arch,  by  the  water  wearing  for  itself  a 
passage,  wasting  the  soil  and  undermining  the  rock.  The  ceiling  and 
sides  are  covered,  as  is  usual  in  such  places,  with  incrustations ;  but 
it  is  said  that  in  the  upper  bridge  they  are  much  more  transparent, 
and  that  the  roof  of  the  arch  is  much  higher.  We  did  not  see  but 
one,  for  the  road  was  rough,  it  was  getting  late,  and  we  had  still  a 
long  ride  before  us. 

Yallecito  was  the  nest  town  we  passed  through.  It  is  quite  a 
busy  little  place,  and  the  miners,  it  is  said,  are  doing  very  well  there. 
The  town  is  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  which  is  being  worked  on  all 
sides.  Soon  after  leaving  this  place  we  reached  Murphy's,  which 
also  is  on  a  plain,  but  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains.  Here  the 
scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  High  hills  rise  at  the  back,  which, 
when  I  saw  them,  looked  dark  and  frowning,  though  the  plain  was 
sunny  and  blooming.  We  rested  an  hour  or  two,  took  dinner,  and 
then  set  out  on  our  mountain  journey. 

The  afternoon  was  bright  and  pleasant,  the  road  was  good,  and  I 
was  delighted.  I  have  ever  loved  a  wooded  country  and  a  wild  scene, 
and  was  on  the  tip  toe  of  expectation.  I  knew  that  we  were  con- 
stantly ascending,  and  that  we  would  soon  be  on  the  hights  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  But  I  forgot  the  clouds  we  had  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  could  not  think  of  cold  while  enjoying  the  sunshine  of  those  pleas- 
ant hills.  The  oaks  were  in  full  leaf ;  there  were  dog-wood  trees  in 
blossom,  the  first  I  had  seen  in  the  country,  and  hazel  bushes  in  abun- 
dance. The  flowers,  too,  were  different  from  those  in  the  valleys, 
and  I  took  great  pleasure  in  trying  to  find  old  acquaintances.     The 
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mountain  violet  I  did  find,  which  I  had  looked  for  in  vain  everywhere 
else.  The  shrub  also,  here  called  the  Yuba,  I  think  I  have  certainly 
seen  in  the  Eastern  States,  though  it  was  never  dignified  with  any 
such  title.  The  school  children  called  it  "  swamp  huckleberry,"  and 
used  to  traverse  the  woods  in  search  of  its  fruit. 

During  the  first  five  miles  we  passed  several  cottages,  but  they  soon 
began  to  grow  scarcer,  until,  at  last,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  deep 
forest,  within  no  sight  or  sign  of  a  habitation.  The  only  things  that 
bore  the  mark  of  man,  was  the  road,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
lately  made,  and  an  immense  sluice  of  the  Union  Water  Company, 
which  runs  near  the  road  for  a  long  distance,  and  is  bronght  all  the 
way  from  the  Stanislaus  River.  We  soon  came  to  a  saw-mill,  where 
there  was  a  quantity  of  fine  timber  lying,  and  logs  ready  to  be  sawn  ; 
but  we  could  find  no  living  being  on  the  premises,  and  were  obliged 
to  go  on  without  any  further  information  of  the  road  than  we  had 
obtained  at  Murphy's.  We  pushed  on  for  about  an  hour,  when  we 
gained  the  top  of  an  eminence  from  which  we  had  a  good  view  of  the 
country  surrounding.  We  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  anything  like 
cleared  land.  Forest,  nothing  but  forest,  extending  from  one  high 
hill  to  another,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  There  was  now  little  else  than 
pines,  or  a  kind  of  flat  cedar.  They  grow  exceedingly  close  together  ; 
and  though  each  tree,  taken  by  itself,  is  a  giant,  yet  there  are  so  many, 
and  so  uniform,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  correctly  of  their  real  size. 
I  found  the  air  growing  much  colder,  and  though  the  sun  was  shining 
on  some  of  the  hills  around,  a  floating  cloud  hid  it  from  us,  and  threw 
a  dark  shadow  down  the  mountain  side.  Before  us  were  still  higher 
mountains,  whose  appearance,  though  darkly  sublime,  was  not  at  the 
moment  to  me  particularly  agreeable.  Masses  of  black  cloud  hung 
over  them,  while  a  stream  of  grayish  mist  descending,  concealed  part 
of  the  mountain.  In  fact,  there  was  a  shower  already,  and  we  were 
likely  to  meet  with  it  in  the  next  valley,  with  little  chance  of  a  shelter. 
We  already  heard  the  breeze  which  generally  precedes  a  shower,  but 
I  felt  awed  and  impressed,  and  had  I  been  drenched,  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  complain. 

The  pines  waved  their  towering  tops,  as  if  in  reverence.  We  were 
in  Nature's  grandest  temple,  and  these  mighty  monarchs  were  the  offi- 
ciating ministers  of  Nature's  god,  to  show,  forth  his  glory  and  proclaim 
his  praise.  We  went  slowly  on,  and  began  to  descend  the  hill,  wrap- 
ping ourselves  up  as  warmly  as  we  could.  The  misty  cloud  had  now 
reached  the  valley,  but,  before  we  got  down,  its  force  was  spent,  and 
we  received  only  a  few  drops,  the  cloud  passing  down  between  the 
hills.  As  we  went  further  we  found  traces  of  a  hard  shower ;  the 
road  was  very  soft,  and  every  hollow  was  a  little  pool. 

It  now  began  to  grow  late,  was  very  cold,  and  still  there  were  no 
signs  of  any  dwelling.  I  really  began  to  fear  that  we  had  taken  a 
wrong  road.  At  every  new  turn,  and  at  every  hight,  we  expected 
to  discry  the  house  ;  but  no,  the  same  dark,  dismal  forest,  that  seemed 
to  have  no  end.  The  distance  from  Murphy's  is  said  to  be  fifteen 
miles,  but  I  fancied  we  had  already  gone  further.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  longer  we  should  have  had  courage  to  continue,  had  we  not 
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soon  espied  two  gentlemen  riding  toward  us.  They  were  just  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  the  tree,  and  told  us  we  were  within  two  miles  of 
the  place,  where  we  would  find  good  accommodations.  This  en- 
couraged me ;  still  I  was  very  tired,  and  that  two  miles  did  appear 
dreadfully  long.  However,  there  is  an  end  to  everything,  and  at  last 
we  saw  a  column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  next  valley  ■  and  soon 
after  got  a  view  of  the  house,  by  that  time  a  pleasanter  sight  to  me 
than  the  largest  tree  in  the  world. 

Oh,  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  a  comfortable  room,  a  crackling  fire, 
pleasant,  obliging  people,  and  a  good  supper.  I  felt  in  no  hurry  to 
see  the  "  big  tree  ; "  but  on  looking  out  of  the  window  by  chance  I 
beheld  the  great  stump  close  beside  me.  It  could  be  hone  other.  It 
was  too  large  to  be  mistaken.  It  has  been  cut  off  perfectly  straight, 
as  though  sawn  asunder,  and  presents  a  flat  surface  of  twenty-five 
and  a  half  feet  in  width,  without  the  bark,  which  has  been  stripped  off 
for  exhibition.  We  were  shown  the  plan  of  a  summer  house,  soon  to 
be  erected  on  the  stump,  which  is  intended  for  a  ball  room  ;  and  the 
trunk  itself  is  to  be  leveled  down,  or  hollowed  out,  for  a  bowling 
alley.  Mighty  old  tree  !  How  art  thou  fallen  !  Not  only  hast  thou 
been  despoiled  and  demolished  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  gaping 
crowd,  but  thy  ephemeral  destroyers  must  still  run  riot  o'er  thy  rest- 
ing-place, and  breathe  their  songs  of  wild  delight  around  thy  grave ! 

The  next  morning  we  intended  to  have  had  a  long  ramble,  and  to 
see  for  ourselves,  whether  the  wonders  were  as  great  as  had  been  rep- 
resented. What  was  our  surprise,  then,  on  looking  out,  to  find  the 
ground  thickly  covered  with  snow.  In  fact,  it  was  still  snowing  fast. 
At  first  thought,  it  seemed  a  remarkable  phenomenon  ;  for  it  was  the 
middle  of  May,  and  where  we  had  been  yesterday,  it  was  summer. 
Yet  I  soon  remarked  that  the  Spring  here  was  but  little  advanced, 
and  when  I  remembered  how  high  we  were,  it  was  not  singular.  It 
is,  I  believe,  situated  in  38°  north,  which  latitude,  when  not  much 
elevated,  gives  a  very  genial  temperature  ;  but  the  point  where  we 
then  were,  at  least,  the  hills  directly  around  us,  where  the  Stanislaus 
and  Calaveras  take  their  rise,  are  said  to  be  5,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

We  waited  in  great  hopes  that  the  day  would  clear  up,  but  all  in  vain. 
I  sat  for  a  long  time  admiring  the  trees  whose  boughs  were  weighed 
down  with  snow,  and  watching  the  steam  rise  from  the  ground,  where 
the  night  before  they  had  been  burning  brush,  which  had  caused  the 
column  of  smoke  that  had  gladdened  our  eyes.  At  last  I  determined 
for  a  walk,  snow  or  no  snow.  So  putting  on  India-rubbers  and  taking 
an  umbrella  we  sallied  forth, — one  of  the  gentlemen  residing  on  the 
place  kindly  conducting  us.  The  wood  commences  directly  as  you 
leave  the  house.  We  crossed  a  clear,  purling  brook,  (for  there  is  no 
gold-washing  to  make  it  muddy, )  and  soon  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  trees  larger  than  I  had  ever  imagined  ;  comrades  of  the  one  which 
has  become  so  noted.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  noted  one  was  the 
largest  specimen,  though  it  was  probably  the  most  perfect  one  ;  many  of 
them  being  so  disfigured  by  burning,  as  to  spoil  their  symmetry.  Oth- 
ers are  almost  entirely  destroyed  ;  nothing  being  left  standing,  but 
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the  tall,  hollow  trunk,  like  a  black,  gaunt-looking  skeleton.  There  is  one 
of  these  great  trunks  now  lying  prostrate,  which  is  about  four  hund- 
red feet  long,  and  whose  center  has  been  entirely  hollowed  out  by  fire. 
The  cavity  is  so  large,  that  in  walking  through  it,  you  cannot  touch 
the  upper  side.  And  the  gentleman  assured  us  that  he  had  seen  a 
man  on  horseback  ride  through  it  without  difficulty.  Before  I  had 
actually  seen  the  trees,  I  confess,  I  had  been  rather  skeptical  concern- 
ing them.  But  now  I  had  nothing  to  say,  I  could  only  believe  and 
admire.  My  husband  took  the  measure  of  one  before  my  eyes  ;  and 
I  still  keep  the  ball  of  twine  which  he  stretched  around  it.  It  meas- 
ures just  seventy-one  feet  seven  inches.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  very 
singular,  it  is  quite  soft  and  fibrous,  and  exceedingly  thick  ;  I  should 
judge  it  to  be,  in  some  places,  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  tree  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a  species  between  pine  and  cedar,  growing  in  the  form 
and  bearing  cones  like  the  one,  while  its  foliage  is  rather  that  of  the 
other.  I  understand  that  some  botanists  have  declared  it  a  new  spe- 
cies, and  have  already  given  it  the  name  of  "  Wellingtonia  Gigantea  ;" 
adding,  that,  "  so  high  as  it  stands  among  the  surrounding  foresters, 
he  stood  above  his  cotemporaries."  Now  I  have  no  objections  to  hon- 
oring this  noble  warrior,  but  would  merely  suggest,  that  as  this  "  Gi- 
gantea"  is  an  American,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  name  it 
after  our  own  great  hero,  Washingtonia  Gigantea,  who,  like  the 
other,  was  distinguished  among  his  fellows,  and  won  for  himself  a 
wreath  more  enduring  than  the  boughs  of  that  evergreen  tree. 

I  came  back  to  the  house  pleased  and  gratified.  Nothing  had  sat- 
isfied me  so  well  as  the  contemplation  of  those  grand,  old  trees,  as 
they  stood,  linking  the  past  with  the  present,  the  still  living  monu- 
ments of  ages  long  gone.  Yet  I  could  not  help  thinking,  though  in- 
comparable in  strength,  and  almost  immortal  in  their  own  natures, 
how  completely  they  were  at  the  service  and  disposal  of  man.  How 
truly  at  his  creation  was  he  made  lord  of  the  material  world,  and 
given  dominion  over  everything  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  nat- 
ural world  his  tiny  arm  is  an  almighty  one.  His  mind  determines, 
and  all  matter  yields  to  him,  and  to  God,  alone,  he  bows  as  his  supe- 
rior 1 . 

We  had  now  followed  out  the  plan  we  had  traced  for  ourselves, 
had  seen  all,  and  more  than  we  expected,  and  we  were  again  ready 
for  home.  For  two  weeks  I  had  been  wandering  around  very  content- 
edly, but  now,  when  I  began  to  think  of  returning,  I  could  hardly 
give  myself  time  to  get  back.  We  left  the  mountains  the  same 
day,  though  it  continued  snowing,  reached  Murphy's  before  sunset, 
where  we  again  found  milder  skies,  and  took  the  stage  early  the  next 
morning  for  Stockton.  The  early  morning  ride  was  novel  and  delight- 
ful. The  waning  moon,  the  morning  star,  the  first  faint  beams  of  day 
and  the  still  and  balmy  air,  all  impressed  me  ;  but  the  full  blaze  of 
sunlight,  the  waking  up  of  the  dreamy  world,  and,  more  particularly, 
the  crowding  up  of  the  stage-coach,  dissolved  all  poetic  illusions,  and 
left  only  an  anxious  mind,  a  severe  headache,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
get  forward. 

We  came  through  Yallecito  by  moonlight,  reached  Angel's  Camp  at 
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daybreak,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Calaveras  at  breakfast-time,  San 
Andreas  at  nine  o'clock,  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  Calaveras,  I  know 
not  how  often,  rode  along  its  fertile  banks  for  several  miles, — studded 
with  some  charming  ranchos.  The  largest  fields  of  grain  I  ever  saw, 
were  here, — if  fields  they  could  be  called.  In  one  place  we  rode  past 
a  piece  of  ground,  which  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  mile  in 
length,  covered  with  barley,  all  eared  out  and  without  a  fence  or  any 
division,  except  the  outside  one.  At  length  we  left  the  river,  crossed 
the  flowery  plains,  and  were  once  more  in  Stockton. 

We  found  the  boat  at  the  wharf  and  were  soon  on  board.  But 
we  also  found  that  we  might  prepare  for  a  long  passage,  as  she 
was  not  the  fine  boat  that  brought  us  up.  However,  we  could  but 
resign  ourselves,  and,  being  much  fatigued,  I  soon  retired,  and  in 
dreamy  slumbers  became  unconscious  of  time.  Daylight  found  us 
once  more  approaching  San  Francisco,  and  we  touched  the  shore  with 
bounding  hearts. 


TO 


BT     J.      R. 


They  tell  me  I'm  forgotten  now ; — how  strange  my  pulse  should  beat, 
With  such  a  sudden  throbbing,  and  with  such  a  madden'd  heat. 
I  plan'd  that  it  should  be  so,  and  I  've  pray'd  that  this  might  be ; 

0  heart!  why  will  ye  fail  me  now,  to  find  that  I  am  free! — 

1  knew  my  love  but  wrong'd  thee,  though  it  was  so  wild  and  deep ; 
I  knew  I  did  but  win  of  thee  a  love  I  dared  not  keep ; 

I  strove  to  meet  thee  coldly; — but  the  struggle  was  in  vain; 
Thy  mute  despair  unman'd — and  I  knelt  to  thee  again. 

And  so  our  loves  grew  deeper,  till  at  last  upon  the  brink 

Of  madness  and  destruction,  did  I  totter  back  to  think. 

Then  stood  resolved — though  hearts  might  break — I  turn'd  away  to  fly, 

And  left  thee  spotless,  as  yon  star  that  glistens  in  the  sky. 

0  strange  belief,  that  thou  art  now  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
"With  song,  and  mirth  around — and  I,  ten  thousand  miles  away ! 

1  told  thee  to  forget  me, — but  a  dark  and  gloomy  spell 
Now  gathers  o'er  my  soul,  to  find  thou  hast  obey'd  so  well. 

I've  striven  to  forget;  but  no — I  find  it  cannot  be, 
My  thoughts,  both  past  and  future,  turn  with  tenderness  to  thee ; 
"What,  though  my  heart  was  strong  to  do — I  stronger  still  to  bear, 
It  has  but  left  all  else  a  blank — thine  image  still  is  there. 

With  me,  the  past  is  scarce  a  dream,  for  it  has  left  behind 
A  desolation,  like  the  sweep  of  Autumn's  angry  wind. 
With  thee,  the  past  is  all  a  dream,  for  morning's  sunny  light 
Has  shone  again — to  dissipate  the  vision  of  thy  night. 

And  so  I  am  forgotten ; — do  I  shudder  now  to  know. 

That  I  am  dead  to  thee — and  yet,  I  pray'd  it  might  be  so ; — 

Tis  well —  I  would  not  now  take  back  the  prayer  that  once  I  made, — 

I  told  thee  to  forget  me,  and  full  well  hast  thou  obey'd. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


Sea-weeds  from  the  Shores  of  Nantucket.    1  vol.,  pp.  135.     Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.     For 
sale  by  LeCotot  &  Strong,  Nos.  Ill  and.113  Montgomery  street. 

"When  we  consider  that  nearly  every  county  in  the  Union  is  represented  in  the 
Gold-Congress  of  California,  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  volume,  whose  title  we 
give  ahove,  although  mainly  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  touch  the  heart 
of  the  general  reader  of  poetry,  and  possessing  a  local  interest  merely,  should  find 
its  way  into  the  bookstores  of  this  far  land.  "We  are  informed  that  Nantucket 
has  sent  a  large  number  of  her  enterprising  sons  to  California,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  these  wandered  "  Seaweeds  "  will  stir  many  a  memory  in  their  hearts. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  contributions  in  all  sorts  of  rhymes, — on  all  sorts  of 
subjects, — in  all  sorts  of  meters, — from  the  pens  of  two  dozen  (or  more)  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  Nantucket.  Its  pages  cannot  but  be,  therefore,  somewhat 
various  in  merit.  In  truth,  we  must  say,  as  an  unprejudiced  critic,  that  in  turning 
them  over,  we  find  but  few  poems, — many  contributions,  where  the  thoughts  move 
constrainedly,  as  though  their  dress  had  been  fashioned  by  amateurs, — and> 
finally,  one  or  two  of  the  nondescript  order ;  sweetly  Rosa  Matilda-ish,  mincingly 
alliterated,  and  exquisitely  tinct  with  tongue-tipped,  tripping,  maidenly,  mixed- 
metaphorical  conceits,  which  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  "smouched"  out 
with  a  big  sponge,  rather  than  to  have  sent  to  the  printer. 

The  poem  which  is  possessed  of  a  spirit  more  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Nan- 
tucket than  any  other,  is  entitled  "The  Harper."  In  it  "C.  F.  B."  has  displayed 
considerable  ability  as  a  versifier,  while  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  is 
often  very  ingeniously  introduced.  As  the  best  production  in  the  book,  however, 
we  should  select  "A  December  Evening."  It  is  a. poem,  in  the  correct  sense  of 
the  term — and  one  can  read  it  again,  and  again,  with  ever  increasing  delight. 
"We  suspect  its  authorship  is  to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Tallent.  Mention 
should  be  made  also  of  "Quebec,"  "Nature,"  "The  Music  of  the  Tower,"  "My 
Gentle  Friend,"  and  "  The  Maniac ; "  nor  should  we  by  any  means  forget  "  The 
Fisherman,"  which  we  would  like  to  copy  entire,  did  space  permit.  "  Tell  me, 
where  do  the  Fairies  dwell? "  is  a  very  sweet  little  poem.  Unfortunately,  how- 
evei",  it  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  short  before  it  was  finished.  We 
might,  perhaps,  allude  to  other  contributions ;  but  as  the  book  will  doubtless  be 
perused  by  two  or  three  hundred  of  our  denizens  only,  our  brevity  must  be 
pardoned. 
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The  Barclays  of  Boston.    By  Mrs.  Harrison  Cray  Otis;  1  vol.  pp.  416.    Ticknor,  Reed  & 
Fields.    For  sale  by  LeCount  &  Stong,  Nos.  Ill  and  113  Montgomery  street. 

This  work,  so  widely  heralded,  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  fashionable 

world,  has  at  last  made  its  appearance ;  and  we  affectionally  commend  it  to  those 

afflicted  with  disturbed  nerves,  as  an  anodyne,  superior  to  any  in  the  materia 

medica.     With  enough  of  incident  to  awaken  interest,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  signal 

failure,  from  its  puerility ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  portrait  of  the  society 

of  our  "  Modern  Athens,"  we  must  think  that  society  a  very  tame  and  stupid 

affair.     The  story  contains  no  moral,  illustrates  no  principle,  and,  in  no  way, 

that  we  can  discover,  adds  to  the  enlightenment  or  amusement  of  the  public,  to 

whose  suffrages  it  has  been  committed. 

The  Lamplighter.    John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston.    For  sale  by  Messes.  G.  W.  Murray  &  Co., 
Montgomery  Block. 

The  title  page  announces  that  this  book  has  reached  its  "twentieth  thousand," 
a  fact  which  speaks  very  decidedly  for  its  popularity,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  a 
thrilling  narrative  well  told,  and,  doubtless  presents  a  truthful  picture  of  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  society  in  Boston.  The  book  was  evidently  written  with  a  good 
object,  breathes  throughout  an  elevated  tone  of  thought,  and  conveys  an  excel- 
lent lesson. 

Frank  Leslie's  Magazine  op  Fashions — Paris,  London  and  New  Tork.    For  sale  by  LeCotjnt 
&  Strong,  Nos.  Ill  and  113,  Montgomery  street. 

"Without  fear  of  being  charged  with  extravagance,  we  can  state  that  this  jour- 
nal stands  at  the  head  of  its  class.  It  is  most  creditable  to  all  concerned — the 
printers — the  publishers — the  engravers  and  the  editors.  Its  plates  are  well 
executed,  and  its  pages  contain  a  fund  of  information  valuable  to  ladies.  No 
boudoir  should  be  without. 

Daniel:  a  Model  foe  Young  Men.    By  Rev.  "W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.     R.  Carter  &  Brothers. 
For  sale  by  LeCount  &  Strong. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  young  men  of  the  South  and  South-West,  and, 
hence,  seems  especially  addressed  to  the  youth  of  California,  among  whom  we 
trust  it  will  find  many  readers. 

There  is  no  character  in  sacred  history,  which  could  be  more  properly  held  up 

for  an  example  and  model,  than  that  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.     In  the  words  of 

that  eloquent  preacher  and  distinguished  divine,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D., 

who  writes  a  recommendatory  notice  of  this  book : 

"  It  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  of  which  even  the  inspired  record  has  preserved  an 
account.  In  respect  to  intelligence,  industry,  integrity,  consistency  and  devotion,  he  shone  with 
almost  unequalled  luster ;  and  there  is  no  condition  of  prosperity,  or  adversity,  or  temptation,  in 
which  a  young  man  can  be  placed,  but  that  the  example  of  Daniel,  duly  considered,  may  either 
shed  more  light  upon  the  path  of  duty,  or  suggest  some  motives  for  diligently  pursuing  it." 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  sources  to  which  the  compiler  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  for  much  of  the  work,  it  is  a  volume  calculated  to  have  a  most 
beneficial  influence  wherever  it  is  read. 

Easy  Nat,  or  the  Three  Appeentices.     By  A.  L.  Stimson.    J.  C.  Derby,  New  Tork.    For 
sale  by  G>  W.  Murray  &  Co.,  Montgomery  Block. 

A  most  fascinating  book,  and  one  which,  when  read,  will  be  long  remembered. 
It  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  "  the  evils  of  intemperance,  the  dangers  of  dissipa- 
tion, the  follies  of  fashion  and  the  wages  of  sin  in  large  cities."  It  is  written  in 
a  lively,  talking  style,  with  the  interest  so  well  sustained  from  the  first  to  the 
last  page,  that  one  fairly  regrets  when  the  end  is  reached.     The  characters  are 
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life-like.  The  management  of  the  plot  is  highly  skillful  and  dramatic ;  its  action 
and  incident  are  so  judiciously  distributed  that  every  succeeding  chapter  is  a  new 
source  of  amusement  to  the  reader, — and  there  are  many  scenes  and  localities  so 
graphically  described,  that  by  the  New  Yorker  and  Bostonian  they  will  be  read- 
ily recognized.  The  author  has  been  some  time  editor  of  the  Express  Messenger, 
a  paper  whose  popularity  and  merit  is  best  attested  by  the  avidity  with  which  it 
is  seized  and  read  by  "  that  numerous  class  of  upright,  intelligent  and  energetic 
citizens,  the  Express-men  of  America,"  to  whom  he  dedicates  this,  his  first  work. 
It  is  neatly  and  elegantly  bound  in  a  style  fitting  it  to  ornament  a  library. 


MONTHLY   SUMMARY    OF   EVENTS. 

"  With  news  the  time 's  in  labor  and  brings  forth 
Each  minute  some." 

September  5.  The  Merchants'  Exchange  removed  to  the  first  floor  of  David- 
son's building,  nearly  opposite.  .  .  .  The  house  of  Mr.  Mountain,  corner  of  Lom- 
bard and  Kearny  streets,  was  broken  into  and  robbed  of  $1,200,  belonging  to 
the  Stevedores'  and  Riggers'  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Mountain  was  treasurer. 

September  6.  Election  day,  on  which  the  people  elected  the  Representatives 
to  Congress,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  State  Senators  and  Assemblymen,  and 
County  and  City  Officers.  The  Know  Nothings  were  found  to  be  in  large  num- 
bers, and  exciting  a  powerful  influence ;  few  disturbances  occurred  about  the 
Polls.  ...  A  desperate  fight  occurred  between  some  carmen  and  laborers  who 
were  engaged  excavating  Francisco  street,  in  which  a  man  named  John  Cowle  was 
severely  injured  while  endeavoring  to  quell  the  disturbance. 

September  7.  Two  persons  named  Wm,  Parsons  and  E.  J.  Smith  published  in 
the  daily  papers  affidavits,  to  the  effect  that  they  saw  the  Judges  and  Inspectors 
of  the  First  "Ward  polls  stuffing  the  ballot-boxes.  ...  A  basket  of  magnificent 
peaches,  one  of  them  measuring  ten  and  one-eighth  inches  in  circumference,  from 
Smith's  Pomological  Gardens,  in  Sacramento,  was  on  exhibition  in  the  Horticul- 
ral  rooms  of  "Warren  &  .Co. 

September  8.  Mr.  Hann,  a  distinguished  actor  of  the  Peoples'  Theatre,  had  a 
benefit,  at  which  Mr.  "W.  B.  Chapman,  and  some  of  the  best  talent,  assisted  .  .  . 
Great  excitement  existed  in  consequence  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  at  the  First 
"Ward  polls ;  through  fear  that  riot  and  bloodshed  would  ensue,  two  cannon,  one 
an  eight,  the  other  a  ten-pounder,  were  loaded  with  iron  slugs,  and  placed  oppo- 
site the  polls,  so  as  to  command  Front  street  towards  the  South.  Happily  there 
was  no  occasion  to  use  them.  ...  A  man  named  William  Bryant  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  horse  valued  at  250  or  300  dollars,  from  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Marysville.  .  .  .  The  new  Synagogue  of  the  Congregation  Shereth  Israel,  situated 
on  Stockton  street,  between  Broadway  and  Vallejo,  was  consecrated  with  impos- 
ing ceremonies. 

September  9.  The  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union. 
Flags  were  displayed  from  the  masts  of  vessels  in  the  harbor,  from  various  flag- 
staffs,  and  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  city.  A  procession,  headed  by 
Gens.  J.  A.  "Wool  and  Sutter,  attended  by  a  number  of  gaily  dressed  marshals, 
and  Gen.  J.  E.  Addison,  and  consisting  of  the  California  Pioneer  Association,  the 
Flying  Artillery,  Eureka  Light  Guard,  National  Lancers,  the  Marion  Rifles,  the 
Blues,  the  Monumental  Engine  Company,  the  Riggers  and  Stevedores,  and  a  number 
of  carts  and  wagons  of  '49,  marched  through  the  streets.  A.  Bartol,  Esq.  was  the 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  day.  At  the  Metropolitan  a  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
A.  "Williams,  an  oration  delivered  by  E.  J.  C.  Kewen,  Esq.,  and  a  poem  by  Frank 
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Soule,  Esq.  At  noon  a  National  Salute  was  fired  from  the  Plaza  by  a  detatch- 
ment  of  the  California  Guard.  In  the  evening  a  grand  complimentary  benefit 
"was  given  at  the  same  theater  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,  by  the  military  of  the  city,  at 
which  the  best  talent  of  the  city  was  engaged.  .  .  .  The  Associated  Auctioneers 
at  a  meeting,  selected  the  San  Francisco  Herald  for  the  exclusive  vehicle  of  their 
advertisements.  .  .  .  Mayor  Garrison  published  a  card,  denying  the  accusations 
which  had  been  made  against  him,  of  using  unfair  means  at  the  election  to  defeat 
his  competitor. 

September  10.  Mons.  and  Madame  Monplaisir  had  a  benefit  at  the  Metropo- 
litan previous  to  their  departure  for  the  Atlantic  States.  ...  A  desperate  attempt 
was  made  late  at  night,  to  carry  off  the  ballot-box  of  the  Second  Ward,  which 
was  frustrated. 

September  11.  It  is  at  last  announced  definitely,  that  the  "anti-election  "  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  were  triumphant  in  the  State  at  the  late  election. 

September  12.  Painful  rumors  reached  San  Francisco  to  the  effect  that  a  fight 
had  occurred  at  Guaymas  between  the  Sonorians  and  Eaousset  Boulbon's  party  of 
Frenchmen,  in  which  the  latter  were  worsted,  and  Boulbon  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

September  13.  Mr.  H.  A.  DeCourcy,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
California  press,  died  yesterday. 

September  14.  The  first  number  of  The  Leader,  a  weely  journal  published  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  by  H.  Davidson,  appeared  yesterday.  .  .  .  An  affray 
occurred  at  the  Eagle  Saloon,  between  James  Campbell  and  Peter  Veeder,  in 
which  the  former  was  shot  dead.  Veeder  was  arrested.  .  .  .  The  Synagogue 
of  the  Congregation  Emanuel,  was  consecrated. 

September  16.  News  arrived  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  effect  that  the 
ports  of  the  Kingdom,  so  far  as  shipping  and  navigating  are  concerned,  have  been 
declared  free. 

September  1 8.  News  arrived  from  the  South,  confirming  the  reported  disaster 
to  Boulbon  and  his  party. 

September  19.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  arrived. 

September  21.  The  grand  Biblical  spectacle  opera  of  Judith  was  brought  out 
with  great  success  at  the  Metropolitan,  Madame  Anna  Bishop  sustaining  the 
principal  part,  assisted  by  Mons.  Laglaise,  Mr.  Leach,  Madame  Thierry  and  Messrs. 
Roncoviem  and  Bernardelli.  ...  A  duel  was  fought  near  Clinton,  between 
Messrs.  Dorsey  and  Brown,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  which  the  latter  had  his  left  arm 
badly  shattered.  ...  A  Chinese  damsel,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  her 
people,  committed  suicide,  in  consequence  of  inability  to  meet  her  pecuniary 
liabilities. 

September  22.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  held  a  Fair  at  Musical  Hall,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum.  .  .  .  Patrick  Haskins,  a  laborer,  while 
excavating  on  Second,  near  Natoma  streets,  was  killed  by  the  caving  in  of  an 
embankment.  .  .  .  The  new  Rincon  Point  School  House,  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  Swett,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

September  23.  The  Grand  Jury  returned  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the 
notorious  Jim  Turner,  for  assault  with  deadly  weapons ;  also,  against  Peter 
Veeder,  for  murder.  .  .  .  The  Fifth  District  Public  School  House,  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Stockton  and  Francisco  streets,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, the  most  distinguished  feature  of  which  was  an  excellent  speech  by  Fred- 
erick Billings,  Esq. 

September  24.  A  letter  was  published  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city, 
addressed  by  Count  Raousset  de  Boulbon  to  the  French  Consul,  expressing  his 
motives  and  intentions  in  invading  Sonora.  .  .  .  Two  prisoners  escaped  from  the 
State  Prison. 

September  25.  The  contract  for  building  the  Market  Street  railroad  was 
awarded  to  William  "Dennis.  .  .  .  Anew  German  daily  paper,  called  the  "Eve- 
ning Gazette,"  made  its  appearance.  .  .  .  H.  B.  M.  ship  Rattlesnake,  Com.  Henry 
Trollope,  arrived  from  a  search  in  the  Arctic  Seas  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
brought  news  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Enterprise,  which,  it  was  feared,  had  been  lost  in 
those  seas.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  made  their  first  appearance  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theater  before  an  immense  audience.  .  .  .  The  trial  of  Samuel 
C.  Hall  and  Mary  A.  Hall,  his  wife,  charged  with  the  murder  of  their  child  on  the 
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18th  June,  was  commenced  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  Court.  .  .  .  The  Mayor 
approved  certain  ordinances  appropriating  $200,000  to  the  Street  and  Fire  De- 
partment Funds.  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  District  Court  ordered  a  decree  of  forfeiture  to 
be  entered  against  the  bark  Libertad,  libelled  for  carrying  an  excess  of  passen- 
gers, and  dismissed  the  libel  made  for  the  same  cause,  against  the  ship  Exchange. 

September  26.     A  man  named  Brown,  alias  Bradford,  was  arrested  for  forgery. 

September  27.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  discontinued  publication.  ...  A 
two  story  wooden  store,  situated  on  Clay  street  wharf,  and  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Blaisdell  &  Co.,  fell  with  a  crash,  causing  a  loss  to  the  occupants  of  $2,000.  .  .  . 
Chief  Engineer  Duane,  having  won  a  splendid  pianoforte  in  a  raffle  at  the  Ladies' 
Fair  at  Musical  Hall,  presented  it  to  the  Orphan  Asylum.  ...  A  suit  for  sixty 
dollars  was  brought  against  the  city,  being  an  amount  claimed  for  services  as  spe- 
cial policemen  at  the  Second  Ward  polls  during  the  late  election.  .  .  .  The  Board 
of  Aldermen  confirmed  the  nomination  made  by  the  Mayor,  of  Henry  Haight  and 
John  Middleton,  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Fund  Commissioners.  Also 
passed  an  ordinance  remitting  $15,000  from  the  judgment  obtained  against  Lewis 
Teal ;  also  approved  the  contract  for  paving  Kearny  street,  opposite  Plaza. 

September  28.  The  corner  stone  of  the  Sacramento  Court  House  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  .  .  .  Eight  prisoners  killed  one  of  their  keepers  named 
PowelL  and  made  their  escape  from  the  State  Prison  at  Point  San  Quentin.  .  .  . 
Messrs.  Marriott  &  Wheeler  opened  a  Bank  of  Deposits,  at  which  amounts  as 
small  as  ten  dollars  would  be  received,  and  draw  interest  of  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  per  month.  ...  In  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  tried  for  infanticide,  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  Mrs.  HalL  but  could  not  agree  upon 
the  guilt  of  her  husband.  It  was  stated  that  they  stood  ten  for  acquittal  and  two 
for  conviction.     The  jury  were  discharged,  and  a  new  trial  for  Hall  ordered. 

September  29.  Miss  Pellet  delivered  a  lecture  at  Musical  Hall  upon  "Political 
Reform  and  the  means  of  securing  it."  .  .  .  Two  prisoners,  named  Hending  and 
Lees,  arrested  for  burglary,  effected  their  escape  from  the  station  house,  by 
breaking  a  hole  through  the  front  wall  on  Kearny  street.  .  .  .  The  Board  of 
Aldermen  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  newly  elected  members.  ...  A 
young  man  named  W.  B.  Cooper  committed  suicide  at  Oakland,  under  circum- 
stances which  led  to  a  belief  that  he  was  insane. 

September  30.  A  statement  in  the  Prices  Current,  showed  that  the  immigra- 
tion during  the  past  nine  months  had  been  43,028  ;  the  emigration,  16,284,  leav- 
ing a  net  addition  to  the  population  of  the  State  of  26,744,  of  which  13,255  con- 
sisted of  Chinese,  and  13,489  of  passengers  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe. 
...  A  concert  was  given  at  Musical  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum,  at  which  Mesdames  Anna  Bishop,  Van  Guelpen  and  Miss  Leach, 
Messrs.  Mengis,  Leach,  Bochsa,  and  other  eminent  artists  assisted.  ...  A  man 
named  Grove  C.  McMickle  was  murdered  by  a  person  named  John  York.  ...  A 
new  steamer  called  the  Queen  City,  of  400  tons  measurement,  was  launched  at 
Eincon  Point.  Miss  Sophia  Larkin  performed  its  baptismal  rites.  .  .  .  P.  M.  S. 
S.  Sonora  and  I.  S.  S.  Yankee  Blade  left  for  Panama,  carrying  treasure  to  the 
amount  of  $462,770,31.  The  N".  S.  S.  left  for  San  Juan  del  Sud,  with  treasure 
to  the  value  of  $838,968,00;  total  amount  shipped  $2,301,788  31.  .  .  .  The 
Grand  Jury  for  the  month  of  September  presented  their  report  to  the  Court  of 
Sessions.  It  adverted  to  the  danger  of  disease  and  fire  to  which  the  city  was 
exposed  by  the  filthy  habits  and  carelessness  of  the  Chinese  population ;  approved 
the  condition  and  management  of  the  State  Hospital,  County  Jail,  City  Prison 
and  Public  Schools,  and  recommended  that  separate  apartments  be  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  detained  to  testify  against  persons  charged 
with  crime,  that  they  need  not  be  confined  with  them,  as  at  present,  in  the  com- 
mon jail.  It  directed  attention  to  the  law  against  Raffles  and  Lotteries;  it 
alleged  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  Police  in  many  instances  was  traceable  to  a 
want  of  integrity,  and  advised  more  care  in  future  appointments.  It  referred  all 
complaints  about  obstructions  in  the  harbor  to  the  harbor  master,  and  advised 
the  removal  of  the  powder  magazine,  located  on  the  corner  of  Hyde  and  Vallejo 
streets,  to  some  more  remote  locality.  A  true  bill  of  indictment  was  found 
against  James  Mulqueen  for  bigamy ;  bail  fixed  at  $1,000;  also,  against  Charles 
R.  Smith  &  Co.  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets ;  also,  against  the  Messrs.  Duncan 
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for  a  similar  cause ;  the  bail  of  both  was  fixed  at  $3,000.  ...  A  German  named 
Prendt,  fell  through  an  opening  in  Commercial  street,  and  broke  his  leg. 

October  1.  A  man  named  Wm.  A.  Moglan  died  suddenly  from  hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs,  while  walking  through  Washington  Market.  .  .  .  Some  burglars  en- 
tered the  residence  of  John  G-.  Taylor,  while  he  and  his  family  were  at  church, 
and  robbed  it  of  fifty  dollars  in  cash  two  crape  shawls,  a  silver  watch  and  a  gold 
headed  cane.  .  .  .  Miss  Sarah  Pellet  gave  a  second  lecture  at  Musical  Hall,  on 
the  subject  of  "True  Democracy."  Her  audience  consisted  of  twenty-four  per- 
sons. .  .  .  News  received  from  Mexico  stated  that  Count  de  Raousset  Boulbon 
had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot  on  the  19th  of  September. 

October  2.  Observed  by  the  Jewish  population  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
.  .  .  H.  B.  "Waller,  the  new  City  Recorder,  and  the  new  Board  of  Aldermen  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  .  .  .  His  Honor, 
Mayor  Webb,  took  the  oath  of  office,  which  was  administered  by  Judge  Freelon, 
before  a  Joint  Convention  of  the  newly  elected  Common  Council,  and  delivered 
his  inaugural  address.  J.  F.  Atwill  was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  Henry  Haight,  President  of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen.  A  joint 
resolution  was  passed  fixing  the  bond  of  the  City  Treasurer,  Tax  Collector,  Con- 
troller, Marshal,  Attorney,  Street  Commissioner,  Recorder  and  Assessors.  Mr.  T. 
Dehon  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen.  .  .  .  W.  H.  Smith, 
an  old  Californian,  committed  suicide  at  Martinez,  by  shooting  himself.  .  .  . 
Orrin  Bailey,  Esq.  and  C.  M.  Chamberlain  were  elected  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  by  a  convention  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  elected  at  the 
late  election.  .  .  .  The  trial  of  Wm.  Walker,  for  violation  of  the  neutrality  laAvs 
of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  material  witnesses,  was  post- 
poned for  one  week.  ...  A  statement  in  the  Chronicle  showed  that  the  German 
Benevolent  Society  comprised  400  members ;  that  it  had  expended  $400  monthly 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  needy  Germans,  and  had  $5,500  out  at  interest.  ...  A 
section  of  the  East  street  wharf,  near  Jackson,  20  feet  in  length,  gave  way  and 
precipitated  40,000  brick  into  the  water. 

October  3.  Three  French  men  of  war,  the  frigate  La  Forte,  of  60  guns,  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  rear  Admiral  Des  Pointes,  the  frigate  Euridice,  of  36  guns,  Capt. 
M.  de  la  Grandiere,  and  the  brig  Obligado,  of  18  guns,  Capt.  Rosencourt,  arrived 
in  the  harbor,  to  refit,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  which  they  had  made,  in  con- 
junction with  the  British  fleet,  upon  Petropaulowski,  a  fortified  seaport,  situated 
upon  the  Eastern  coast  of  Kamsehatka,  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  Land  Commissioners  de- 
cided the  claim  of  the  city  to  Pueblo  lands  in  its  favor,  adopting  for  its  boundaries 
those  described  by  Gen.  Vallejo.  .  .  .  Preparations  were  commenced  for  paving 
Kearny  street,  between  Clay  and  Washington,  with  a  Russ  pavement.  ...  A  Chi- 
naman named  Wang  Shung  Hee,  born  of  a  respectable  family  in  Canton,  committed 
suicide,  at  the  See  Yup  Asylum,  on  Pine  street,  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
piece  of  broken  porcelain.  .  .  .  Mayor  Webb  offered  a  reward  of  $500  for  the 
apprehension  of  John  York,  the  murderer  of  Grove  McMickle. 

October  4.  There  was  quite  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  .  .  .  Judge  Waller  decided  that  Chinese, 
when  sworn  as  witnesses  in  his  court,  should  take  oath  as  usually  administered 
to  Christians,  and  not  by  their  tisual  form  by  burning  yellow  paper.  .  .  .  The 
Marion  Rifles  made  their  third  annual  tai-get  excursion.  The  scene  of  their  ex- 
hibition at  target  shooting  was  at  Manayunk,  near  Oakland.  The  first  prize,  a 
magnificent  mounted  rifle,  was  won  by  Henry  G.  Grim,  and  presented  by  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Sinclair,  with  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech.  The  second  prize,  a  massive 
Maltese  cross,  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Torrence ;  and  the  third,  a  huge  leather 
medal,  by  Wm.  Lawler.  Of  company  B,  the  first  prize,  a  heavy  silver  pitcher, 
was  won  by  Mr.  Robert  Hays,  and  the  second,  a  leather  medal,  by  Col.  Warner. 
The  exercises  were  closed  hj  a  collation.  .  .  .  Wm.  Fury  alias  "  Cock  Eye,"  a 
notorious  thief,  who  lately  escaped  from  the  State  Prison,  was  arrested  while 
attempting  to  make  his  escape  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  the  John  Stuart, 
about  to  sail  for  Callao.  .  .  .  The  "tall  liberty-pole,"  which  has  stood  in  front  of 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  building  since  1852,  was  taken  down.  .  .  .  The  Penn- 
sylvania Engine  Company  received  their  new  Engine  per  ship  Golden  West.  .  .  . 
The  Agricultural  Exhibition  commenced  at  Musical  Hall.  .  .  .  The  new  Board 
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of  County  Supervisors  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. .  .  .  Mr.  C.  Carvalho  was  appointed  Chinese  Interpreter  to  the  Recorder's 
Court. 

October  5.  Mr.  John  Crane  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  .  .  . 
The  Plaza  fence  was  completed.  .  .  .  The  Bankers  of  the  city  agreed  to  receive 
one-franc  pieces  at  20  cents,  instead  of  25,  as  hitherto.  ...  A  man  named  John 
J.  Linner,  died  suddenly  at  the  Fountain  Green  House.  A  post  mortem  examina- 
tion by  Dr.  Tewksbury,  showed  that  his  death  was  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the 
aorta.  .  .  .  The  California  State  Agricultural  Society  commenced  its  first  exhibi- 
tion at  Musical  Hall.  .  .  .  Several  Chinamen  were  examined  before  the  Recorder, 
charged  with  attempts  at  bribery. 

October  6.  The  exhibition  of  California  cattle  and  horses  commenced  at  the 
Pioneer  Race  Course.  Some  of  the  finest  horses  in  the  State  were  there  to  be 
seen,  conspicuous  among  which  was  the  Kentucky  stallion,  "Peacock,"  owned 
by  I.  C.  "Woods,  Esq.  .  .  .  Commodore  Robert  S.  Martin,  Marine  Reporter,  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  telescope,  by  Commodore  Theodore  H.  Allen.  .  .  . 
The  Special  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  commenced  investigating  the 
matter  of  the  First  "Ward  election  frauds.  .  .  .  Dr.  J.  F.  Winslow  delivered  an 
address  at  the  State  Agricultural  Fair  in  Musical  Hall.  ...  At  the  hotel  of  Ah 
Khang,  on  Dupont  street,  several  Chinamen,  while  attempting  to  extort  a  fine 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Triad  Society,  got  into  a  row,  and  were  arrested  by  the 
police. 

October  7.  The  city  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  intense  excitement  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  extensive  forgeries  made  by  Henry  Meiggs,  and  of  his  escape  in 
the  bark  America.  It  was  found  that  he  had  forged  Controller's  warrants  to  the 
value  of  §385,000,  and  notes  upon  William  N.  Thompson  &  Co.,  to  the  amount 
of  $33,000.  He  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Godeffroy,  Sillem  &  Co.,  to  be 
handed  to  them  after  his  departure,  in  which  he  informed  them  of  his  guilt,  and 
confessed  judgment  to  them  in  the  sum  of  $200,000.  He  had  also  made  over- 
issues of  stock  of  the  California  Lumber  Company,  to  the  amount  of  $300,000, 
which  he  had  hypothecated.  It  was  thought  that  he  carried  away  with  him 
about  $300,000.  His  family  and  brother,  J.  G.  Meiggs,  elected  City  Controller 
at  the  late  election,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  were  supposed  to  have  left  with 
him.  .  .  .  Mr.  Leander  Benham  was  arraigned  before  the  Recorder  on  a  charge 
of  obtaining  $125  by  false  pretenses,  from  Alderman  Buckingham,  and  also  of 
stealing  a  diamond  pin  and  other  articles  of  jewelry  from  a  woman  named  Mary 
Harnett.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  testimony  of  Chinese  could 
not  be  admitted  against  white  people. 

October  8.  Xew  developments  about  the  Meiggs'  forgeries,  increased  the  ex- 
citement. Adams  &  Co.,  in  connection  with  other  gentlemen  interested,  char- 
tered the  steamship  "Active,"  to  go  in  search  of  Meiggs  in  the  bark  America,  but 
when  attempting  to  come  alongside  a  hulk  to  coal,  she  stove  her  wheel-house, 
and  was  thus  prevented  from  leaving  the  harbor.  .  .  .  F.  Vassault,  Esq.  claimed 
the  office  of  City  Controller,  made  vacant  by  the  departure  of  J.  G.  Meiggs,  on 
the  ground  of  having  received  the  next  highest  vote.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lyman  Mooney 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  cracking  the  skull  of  a  man  named  Michael  McCul- 
loch,  and  John  Turner  for  biting  off  Michael  Cullen's  nose. 

October  9.  E~ews  was  received  of  the  loss  of  the  steamship  Yankee  Blade, 
while  on  her  passage  to  Panama.  She  struck  a  reef  of  rocks  off  Point  Aguello, 
about  fifteen  miles  above  Point  Conception,  and  soon  afterwards  became  a  total 
wreck;  about  30  lives  were  lost,  and  about  $163,000  in  treasure  and  specie.  The 
steamship  Goliah  reached  the  scene  of  the  disaster  in  time  to  save  many  of  the 
passengers,  some  of  whom  she  brought  to  San  Francisco,  while  others  remained 
on  shore  in  the  neighborhood,  or  found  their  way  to  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and 
other- places.  It  was  said,  that  immediately  after  she  struck,  the  notorious  Jim 
Turner  and  about  thirty  of  his  confederates,  who  had  been  secreted  on  board, 
enacted  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine  too  horrible  to  be  described.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  sad  intelligence,  the  steamship  Brother  Jonathan 
was  dispatched  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  passengers.  .  .  .  The  City  Guard, 
in  a  handsome  new  uniform,  and  accompanied  by  the  California  Guards,  paraded 
through  the  streets.  .  .  .  James  Smith,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Burke  at  the 
vol.  ii.  38 
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Union  Hotel  on  the  10th  March  last,  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  by  the 
jury,  in  the  Fourth  District  Court.  .  .  .  L.  Benham  was  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  from  Alderman  Buckingham,  but  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $250,  or  suffer  30  days'  imprisonment,  on  the  charge 
of  petit  larceny,  in  stealing  various  articles  of  jewelry  from  Mary  Harnett. 

October  10.  A  man  named  Samuel  Kenny  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  being 
one  of  the  robbers  on  board  the  Yankee  Blade.  Articles  of  jewelry  to  the  value 
of  $60  were  found  upon  his  person.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Greene  was  elected  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

October  11.  The  celebrated  felon,  known  as  "  Six-Toed  Pete,"  was  arrested  at 
the  Mission ;  also,  at  the  same  place,  a  Mr.  E.  J.  Nichols,  charged  with  attempt- 
ing to  shoot  policeman  John  S.  Nugent.  .  .  .  Premiums  to  the  most  deserving 
were  awarded  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

October  12.  The  Uncle  Sam  arrived  23  days  from  the  Atlantic  States,  having 
made  the  quickest  trip  on  record. 

October  13.  In  the  U  S.  District  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  U  S.  vs.  "Win.  Wal- 
ker, the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Court  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  French 
Consul  as  a  witness,  was  again  argued.  ...  A  grizzly  bear  made  his  appearance 
in  Jackson  street,  and  frightened  its  inhabitants  considerably,  before  he  could  be 
re-captured  by  his  keeper. 

October  14.  The  steamer  Napa  run  on  to  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
\Straits  of  Carquines ;  all  the  passengers  were  saved.  .  .  .  Smyth  Clark,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  California  Land  Claims,  and  Clerk  of  the  late  Mayor,  was  arrested 
on  an  affidavit  of  Mayor  "Webb,  charging  him  with  having  secreted  or  embezzled 
$300,000  worth  of  notes,  warrants,  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  belong- 
ing to  the  city.  ..."  General  Childs  "  -was  arrested  by  Marshal  McKenzie,  for 
vagrancy,  and  the  Recorder  concluded  to  send  him  to  the  Insane  Asylum. 

October  15.  The  passengers  of  the  Yankee  Blade,  who  were  brought  up  on 
the  Brother  Jonathan,  had  a  meeting  on  the  Plaza,  in  which  they  passed  several 
resolutions,  condemning  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Randall  and  of  the  Independent 
Line,  and  others  complimentary  to  the  Nicaraugua  Line  and  Capt.  Seabury  of 
the  Brother  Jonathan,  to  whom  they  also  made  a  present  of  a  handsome  gold 
chronometer  and  chain,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  kindness  to  them 
during  the  passage  up. 

October  16.  The  spectacle  opera  of  Judith  was  brought  out  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan, Madame  Anna  Bishop,  assisted  by  Miss  Leach,  Laglaise  and  Roneovierri  per- 
formed the  principal  parts.  .  .  .  The  new  steamship  Golden  Age,  of  the  P.  M.  S. 
S.  Line,  3,500  tons  burthen,  arrived  14  days  from  Panama.  Among  the  distin- 
guished arrivals  were  Lieut.  N.  Mitchler,  U.  S.  A.,  with  party,  commissioned  to 
make  the  boundary  survey  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  under  the 
Gadsden  treaty,  Christy's  celebrated  band  of  Minstrels,  Gov.  Stevens,  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  and  family,  and  Sir  Henry  Huntley,  Bart.,  manager  of  the  Anglo 
California  Gold  Mining  Company.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the  sen- 
tence of  policeman  John  Nugent,  to  one  year's  imprisonment  for  shooting  a  young 
man  in  the  hand,  during  a  drunken  quarrel,  some  time  since.  .  .  .  The  ladies  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Rollinson's  congregation  commenced  a  fair  at  Musical  Hall,  in  aid  of 
that  church.  .  .  .  A  man  named  Roll  a  Powers,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
man  in  Coloma  county,  was  arrested  just  as  he  was  departing  on  board  the  Gol- 
den Gate.  .  .  .  The  Knickerbocker  Engine  Company  took  passage  on  board  the 
steamer  Antelope,  on  a  visit  to  Sacramento. 

October  17.  Flutow's  comic  opera  of  Martha  was  produced  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Theater.  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Fiddes,  who,  on  the  occa- 
sion made  her  debut  before  a  California  audience,  Messrs.  Leach,  Laglaise  and 
Chapman  pei-forming  the  principal  parts.  .  .  .  The  late  Street  Commissioner 
Addis  was  accused  of  squatting  on  the  Public  Square,  bounded  by  Stockton, 
Geary,  Powell  and  Post  streets.  .  .  .  James  Smith,  found  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter, committed  at  the  Union  Hotel  on  the  16th  of  March  last,  was  sentenced  to 
three  years'  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison.  ...  A  man  named  Benjamin 
Parker  was  arrested  for  proffering  a  forged  check  upon  Lucas,  Turner  &  Co.  for 
$209  11,  purporting  to  have  been  drawn  by  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  First  Lieutenant 
IT.  S.  Engineers. 
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LECTURES     ON    ASTRONOMY-, 
By  Pbofessok  John  Phoenix,  £  s.  d.,  $  c,  &e. 

PART    II. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

San  Eeancisco,  Oct.  10, 1854. 
To  Pbofessoe  John  Phosnix,  Esq.,  Satt  Diego  Observatory. 

Dear  Sir : — Perceiving  by  perusal  of  your  interesting  article  on  Astronomy  in  the  Pioneer 
Magazine  for  October,  that  you  have  an  organ  which  it  is  presumed  you  would  like  to  dispose  of, 

I  am  instructed  by  the  vestry  of  the  meeting-house  on street,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with 

you  for  its  purchase.    Please  state  by  return  of  mail,  whether  or  no  the  organ  is  for  sale ;  if  so,  the 
price,  and  if  it  is  in  good  repair,  and  plays  serious  tunes. 

Very  truly  your's, 

A.  Sleek  Stigglns, 
Ruling  Elder  and  Agent  for  the  sale  of  Stiggins'  Elder  Blow  Tea. 

Prof.  Phoenix  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Stiggins'  polite 
communication,  and  regrets  to  inform  him  that  the  organ  alluded  to  has  been 
disposed  of  to  a  member  of  the  Turn-verein  Association.  Owing  to  some 
■"fatuity  or  crookedness  of  mind"  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  the1  organ 
never  could  be  made  to  play  but  one  tune,  "The  Low"  Backed  Car,"  which  Prof- 
Phoenix  considers  a  most  sad  and  plaintive  melody,  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
with  serious  and  melancholy  emotions.  Prof.  P.  takes  occasion  to  inform  Mr.  S., 
that  he  has  a  bass  trombone  in  his  possession,  which,  with  a  double  convex  lens 
fitted  in  the  mouth-piece,  he  has  used  in  his  observations  on  the  stars.  This  in- 
strument will  be  for  sale  at  the  conclusion  of  this  course  of  lectures,  and  if  adap- 
ted to  Mr.  Stiggins'  purpose,  is  very  much  at  his  service. 

LECTURES   ON   ASTRONOMY. 

MARS. 

This  planet  may  be  easily  recognized  by  its  bright,  ruddy  appearance,  and  its 
steady  light.  It  resembles  in  size  and  color  the  stars  Arcturus,  in  Bootes,  and 
Antares,  in  Scorpio;  but,  as  it  is  not  like  them,  continually  winking,  we  may 
consider  it,  in  some  respects,  a  body  of  superior  gravity.  Our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mars  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  with  &  diameter  of  4,222  miles. 
It  is  seven  times  smaller  than  the  Earth ;  its  day  is  forty-four  minutes  longer 
than  ours,  and  its  year  is  ecpual  to  twenty-two  and  a  half  of  our  months.  It 
receives  from  the  sun  only  one-half  as  much  light  and  heat  as  the  earth,  and  has 
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no  moon ;  which,  in  some  respects,  may  be  considered  a  blessing,  as  the  poets  of 
Mars  cannot  be  eternally  writing  sonnets  on  that  subject.  Mars  takes  its  name 
from  the  God  of  "War,  who  was  considered  the  patron  of  soldiers,  usually  termed 
sons  of  Mars,  though  it  was  well  remarked  by  some  philosopher,  that  they  are 
generally  sons  of  pa's  also.  Macaulay,  howeyer,  in  his  severe  review  of  "  Han- 
son's Life  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer  "Williams,"  remarks  with  great  originality,  that 
"  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father." 

Mars  is  also  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Fillibusters,  and  we  are  informed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  late  troops  of  the  late  President  "William  "Walker,  that  this  planet 
was  of  great  use  in  guiding  that  potentate  during  his  late  nocturnal  rambles 
through  the  late  Republic  of  Sonora.  The  ruddy  appearance  of  Mars  is  not  at- 
tributed to  his  former  bad  habits,  but  to  the  great  hight  of  his  atmosphere,  which 
must  be  very  favorable  to  the  aeronauts  of  that  region  where,  doubtless,  balloon- 
ing is  the  principal  method  of  locomotion.  Upon  the  whole,  Mars  is  but  a  cold 
and  ill-conditioned  planet,  and  if,  as  some  persons  believe,  the  souls  of  deceased 
soldiers  are  sent  thither,  there  can  be  little  inducement  to  die  in  service,  unless 
indeed,  larger  supplies  of  commissary  whiskey  and  tobacco  are  to  be  found  there 
than  the  present  telescopic  observations  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

JUPITBK. 

This  magnificent  planet  is  the  largest  body,  excepting  the  Sun,  in  the  Solar 
System.  "It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars  by  its  peculiar 
splendor  and  magnitude,  appearing  to  the  unclothed  eye,  almost  as  resplendent 
as  Venus,  although  it  is  more  than  seven  times  her  distance  from  the  Sun."  Its 
day  is  but  nine  hours,  fifty-five  minutes  and  fifty  seconds ;  but  it  has  rather  a 
lengthy  year,  equivalent  to  nearly  twelve  years  of  our  time.  It  is  about  thirteen 
hundred  times  larger  than  the  Earth. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  movement  of  Jupiter  upon  his  axis,  his  form  is 
that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  very  considerbly  flattened  at  its  poles,  and  the  im- 
mense centrifugal  force  resulting  from  this  movement,  (26,554  miles  per  hour,) 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  long  since  caused  him  to  fly  asunder,  were  it  not  for  a( 
wise  provision  of  nature,  which  has  caused  enormous  belts  or  hoops,  to  encircle 
his  entire  surface. 

These  hoops,  usually  termed  belts,  are  plainly  visible  through  the  telescope. 
They  are  eight  in  number,  andtare  supposed  to  be  made  of  gutta  percha,  with 
an  outer  edge  of  No.  1  boiler  iron.  Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  Jupiter  from 
the  Sun,  he  receives  but  one-twenty-seventh  part  of  the  light  and  heat  that  we 
do  from  that  body.  To  preserve  the  great  balance  of  Nature,  it  is  therefore 
probable,  that  the  whales  of  Jupiter  are  twenty-seven  times  larger  than  ours, 
and  that  twenty-seven  times  as  much  cord-wood  is  cut  on  that  planet,  as  on  the 
Earth. 

The  axis  of  Jupiter  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  hence  its  climate 
has  no  variation  of  seasons  in  the  same  latitude.  It  has  four  moons,  three  of 
which  may  be  readily  discerned  with  an  ordinary  spy  glass.  By  observation  on 
the  eclipses  of  these  satellites,  the  velocity  of  light  has  been  measured,  and  we 
find  that  light  is  precisely  eight  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds  in  coming  to  us 
from  the  Sun.  According  to  the  poet,  "the  light  of  other  days"  has  a  consider- 
ably slow  motion.  Jupiter,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology,  was  the  King  of  the 
Gods.     As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  progress  of  time,  advancement 
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in  liberal  ideas,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  immortal  principles  of  democracy,  has 
obtained  among  these  divinities,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  long  since  been  de- 
posed, and  his  kingdom  converted  into  a  republic,  over  whose  destinies,  according 
to  the  well-known  principles  of  availability,  some  one-eyed  Cyclops,  unknown 
to  fame,  has  probably  been  elected  to  preside.  His  representative  will,  however, 
always  remain  King  of  the  Planets,  while  such  things  as  kings  exist ;  after  which 
he  will  become  their  undisputed  President.  Jupiter  is  the  patron  of  Monarchs, 
Presidents  and  Senators.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  State  Senators,  or  even  continues  his  patronage  to  him  of  the  Congres- 
sional body  who  fails  to  be  re-elected,  although  bent  on  being  notorious,  he  may 
continue  to  vociferate  that  he  "knows  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw,"  and  was  "not 
educated  at  "West  Pint." 


Whoever,  during  the  present  year,  has  had  his  attention  attracted  by  that 
beautiful  group,  the  Pleiades,  or  Seven  Stars,  may  have  noticed  near  them,  in  the 
constellation  Taurus,  a  star  apparently  of  the  first  magnitude,  shining  with  a 
peculiarly  white  light,  and  beaming  down  with  a  gentle,  steady  radiance  upon  the 
Earth.  This  is  the  beautiful  planet  Saturn,  which,  moving  slowly  at  the  rate  of 
two  minutes  daily  among  the  stars,  may  be  readily  traced  from  one  constellation 
to  another.  Saturn  is  nearly  nine  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  Sun.  His 
volume  is  eleven  hundred  times  that  of  the  Earth ;  and  while  his  year  is  equiva- 
lent to  twenty-nine  and  a  half  of  ours,  his  day  is  shorter  by  more  than  one-half. 
Receiving  but  one-nineteenth  part  of  the  light  from  the  Sun  that  we  do,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn  are  not  equally  enlightened  with  us ;  and  sup- 
posing them  to  be  physically  constituted  as  we  are,  stoves  and  cooking  ranges 
undoubtedly  go  off  at  a  ready  sale  and  pretty  high  figure  among  them.  Saturn 
differs  from  all  the  other  planets,  in  being  surrounded  by  three  rings,  consecutive 
to  each  other,  which  shine  by  reflection  from  the  Sun,  with  superior  brilliancy 
to  the  planet  itself.  It  is  also  attended  by  eight  satellites.  Many  theories  have 
been  stai'ted  to  account  for  the  rings  of  Saturn,  but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  this  planet  was  originally  diversified,  like  the  Earth, 
with  continents  of  land  and  vast  oceans  of  water.  By  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
planet  upon  its  axis,  the  oceans  were  collected  near  the  equatorial  regions, 
whence,  by  the  immense  centrifugal  force,  they  were  subsequently  thrown  clear 
from  the  surface,  and  remained  revolving  about  the  denser  body,  at  that  distance 
where  the  centrifugal  force  and  the  attraction  of  gravitation  from  the  other 
planets  were  in  equilibrio. 

The  ships  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  at  the  time  of  this  great  con- 
vulsion, of  course,  went  with  them,  and  it  is  a  most  painful  reflection  to  the 
humane  mind,  that  their  crews  have  undoubtedly  long  since  perished,  after  main- 
taining for  a  while  their  miserably  isolated  existence  on  a  precarious  supply 
of  fish. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  much  dwelt  on  in  popular  treatises  on 
Astronomy,  that  were  a  cannon  ball  fired  from  the  Earth  to  Saturn,  it  would  be 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  in  getting  there.  The  only  useful  deduction  that 
we  are  able  to  make  from  this  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn, 
if  warned  of  their  danger  by  the  sight  of  the  flash  or  the  sound  of  the  explos- 
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ion,  would  have  ample  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  to  dodge  the  shot ! 

Saturn  was  the  father  of  all  the  Heathen  Divinities,  and  we  regret  to  say,  was 
a  most  disreputable  character.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  he  had  a  revolt- 
ing habit  of  devouring  his  children  shortly  after  their  birth,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  pious  deception  of  his  wife,  who  furnished  him  with  dogs,  sheep,  buffalo,  and 
the  like,  on  these  occasions,  with  assurances  that  they  were  his  offspring,  that 
Jupiter  and  his  brothers  were  preserved  from  their  impending  fate.  A  person  of 
such  a  disposition  could  never  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  community,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  Saturn  were  a  resident  of  the  Earth  at  the  present  time,  and 
should  persist  in  his  unpleasant  practices,  he  would  speedily  be  arrested  and  held 
to  bail  in  a  large  amount. 

HERSCHEL. 

"We  know  little  of  this  planet,  except  that  with  its  sis  moons,  it  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Herschel,  a  native  of  the  island  of  England,  (situated  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Europe),  in  1781.  It  was  named  by  him  the  "  Georgium  Sidus,"  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  miserable,  blind,  old  lunatic,  who  at  that  time  happened 
to  be  king  of  the  Island.  Overlooking  the  sycophancy  of  the  man,  in  their 
admiration  for  the  services  of  the  Astronomer,  his  philosophical  cotemporaries 
re-named  the  planet,  Herschel,  by  which  title  it  is  still  known.  An  attempt 
made  by  the  courtiers  of  the  English  king  to  call  it  Uranus,  (a  Latin  expression, 
meaning  "  You  reign  over  us,")  happily  failed  to  succeed.  Herschel  is  supposed 
to  be  about  eighty  times  larger  than  the  Earth,  and  to  have  a  period  of  revolu- 
tion of  about  eighty -four  years,  but  its  diurnal  motion  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

NEPTUNE 

"Was  discovered  by  a  French  gentleman,  named  Le  Yerrier,  in  1846.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  forty  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  to  have  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years.  But  of  this  planet,  and  another  still  more  remote  from 
the  Sun,  lately  discovered,  (to  which  the  literati  and  savans  of  Europe  propose  to 
give  the  name  of  Squibob,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying,  "  There  you  go,  with  your 
eye  out")  we  know  little  from  actual  observation.  That  they  exist,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  it  is  possible,  to  use  the  expressive  language  of  a  modern  philoso- 
pher,  "There  are  a  few  more  of  the  same  sort  left"  beyond  them. 

Neptune  is  the  God  of  the  Sea,  an  unpleasant  element,  full  of  disagreeable 
fish,  horrible  sea-lions,  and  equivocal  serpents,  the  reflection  on  which,  or  some 
other  reasons,  generally  makes  every  one  sick  who  ventures  upon  it.  He  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Amphitrite,  who,  unlike  sailor's  wives  in  general,  usually  accompanies 
her  husband  on  all  his  voyages.  Neptune  is  the  tutelar  deity  of  seamen,  who 
generally  allude  to  him  as  "  Davy  Jones,"  and  speak  of  the  ocean  as  his  "locker," 
(a  locker  indeed,  in  which  untold  thousands  of  their  worn-out  bones  are  bleach- 
ing), and  on  crossing  the  Equinoctial  line,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  among 
them,  to  perform  certain  rites  in  his  honor,  which  pagan  ceremonial  has  gradu- 
ally passed  out  of  date. 

THE    ASTEROIDS. 

These  are  ten  small  planets,  revolving  about  the  Sun  in  different  orbits,  situa- 
ted between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  They  can  seldom  be  seen  without  a 
powerful  telescope,  and  are  of  no  great  importance  when  you  see  them.     Our 
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friend,  Dr.  Olbers,  who  paid  much  attention  to  these  little  bodies,  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  are  fragments  of  a  large  celestial  sphere,  which  formerly  revolved 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  which,  by  some  mighty  internal  convulsion,  burst 
into  pieces.  "With  this  opinion  we  coincide.  What  caused  the  explosion,  how 
many  lives  were  lost,  and  whether  blame  could  be  attached  to  any  one  on 
account  of  it,  are  circumstances  that  we  shall  probably  remain  in  as  profound 
ignorance  of  as  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  planet  found  themselves  after 
the  occurrence.  What  purpose  the  Asteroids  now  serve  in  the  great  economy  of 
the  Universe,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  it  may  be  that  they  are  reserved  as 
receptacles  for  the  departed  souls  of  ruined  merchants  and  broken  brokers.  As 
the  Spaniard  profoundly  remarks,  "  Quien  Sabe  ?  " 

OF   THE   FIXED    STARS. 

For  convenience  of  description,  Astronomers  have  divided  the  entire  surface  of 
the  Heavens  into  numerous  small  tracts,  called  constellations,  to  which  have  been 
given  names,  resulting  from  some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  stars  composing  them,  to  the  objects  indicated.  This  resemblance  is  sel- 
dom very  striking,  but  nomenclature  is  arbitrary,  and  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  well 
to  call  a  collection  of  stars  that  don't  look  at  all  like  a  scorpion,  "  The  Scorpion," 
as  to  name  an  insignificant  village,  with  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants,  a 
tavern,  no  church,  aud  twenty-seven  grog  shops,  Rome,  or  Carthage.  We  once 
knew  a  couple  of  honest  people,  who  named  their  eldest  child,  (a  singularly  pug- 
nosed  little  girl,)  Madonna,  Madonna  Smith, — and  that  infant  grew  up  and  did 
well,  and  was  lately  married  to  a  highly  respectable  young  butcher. 

A  zone  16°  in  breadth,  extending  quite  around  the  Heavens,  8°  on  each  side  of 
the  Ecliptic,  is  called  the  Zodiac.  This  zone  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts 
or  constellations,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  these  constellations,  in  their  regular  order,  and  the  num- 
ber of  visible  stars  contained  in  each : 

1.  Aries The  Hydraulic  Ram, 66 

2.  Taurus The  Irish  Bull, 141 

3.  Gemini The  Siamese  Twins 85 

4.  Cancer The  Soft-Shelled  Crab, 83 

5.  Leo The  Dandy  Lion, 95 

6.  Virgo The   Virago, 110 

*7.  Libra The  Hay  Scales, 51 

8.  Scorpio The  N.   Y.  Herald, 44 

9.  Sagittarius . .  .  The  Sparrow, 69 

10.  Capricornus. . The  Bishop, 51 

1 1.  Aquarius The  Decanter, 108 

12.  Pisces The  Sardines, 73 

To  discover  the  position  of  these  several  constellations  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
have  a  starting  point.  On  looking  at  the  Heavens  during  the  month  of  April,  and 
considering  the  stars  therein  intently,  the  observer  will  at  length  find  six  bright 
stars  arranged  exactly  in  the  form  of  a  sickle.  A  very  bright  star  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  handle.  This  is  the  star  Regulus  in  the  constellation  Leo.  Then 
some  30°  further  to  the  east,  he  will  observe  a  very  brilliant  star,  with  no  visi- 
ble stars  near  it.     This  is  Spica  in  the  Virgin. 

Still  further  east,  rises  Libra,  distinguished  by  two  rather  bright  stars  forming 
a  parallelogram,  with  two  rather  dim  ones,  followed  by  Scorpio,  whose  stars 
resemble  in  their  arrangement  a  kite,  with  a  tail  to  it,  and  in  which  a  brilliant 
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red  star,  named  Antares,  forms  the  center.  Then  Sagittarius  and  Capricornus 
separately  span  30° ;  when  rises  Aquarius,  in  which  the  most  careless  observer 
will  notice  four  stars,  forming  very  plainly,  the  letter  Y.  Pisces,  a  loose,  strag- 
gling succession  of  stars,  intervenes  between  this  sign  and  that  of  Aries,  which 
may  be  distinguished  by  two  bright  stars,  about  4°  apart,  the  brightest,  to  the  N". 
E.  of  the  other.  Taurus  cannot  be  mistaken, — it  contains  two  remarkable  clusters, 
the  Pleiades  and  the  Hyades ;  the  latter  forming  a  well-marked  letter  V  with  the 
bright  red  star  Aldebaran  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  Gemini  contains  two 
remarkably  bright  stars,  Castor  and  Pollux; — the  former  much  the  most  brillaint 
and  the  more  northerly  of  the  pair;  they  are  but  5°  apart.  Then  follows  30° 
including  Cancer,  which  contains  no  remarkably  brilliant  stars,  and  we  return  to 
our  starting  point.  In  the  month  of  September,  we  would  select  as  a  starting 
point,  the  star  Antares,  giving  us  the  position  of  the  Scorpion.  Antares  is  of  a 
remarkably  red  appearance,  and  situated  between,  equi-distant  from  two  other 
less  brilliant  stars  with  which  it  forms  a  curved  line,  which,  extended  by  other 
stars,  curves  around  at  its  extremity  like  the  tail  of  a  flying  kite,  or  if  you  please, 
like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion. 

The  fixed  stars  are  classed  according  to  their  magnitude,  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  etc. ;  the  stars  of  the  fifth  magnitude  being  the  smallest  that  can  be 
seen  by  the  unassisted  eye.  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  in  this  course  of  lec- 
tures, to  convey  a  complete,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  TJranography ;  (we 
assure  you,  madam,  that  this  word  is  in  the  Dictionary ;)  however  great  our  ability 
or  inclination,  the  limits  prescribed  us  will  not  permit  of  it,  we  shall,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  constellations,  trusting 
that  the  interest  awakened  in  the  minds  of  our  numerous  readers  in  the  subject, 
by  our  remarks,  may  lead  them  to  make  it  a  study  hereafter.  For  this  purpose 
we  would  recommend  as  a  suitable  preparation  a  light  course  of  reading,  such, 
for  instance,  as  "  Church's  Deferential  and  Integral  Calculus,"  to  be  followed  by 
"  Bartlett's  Optics,"  and  "  Gummer's  Elements  of  Astronomy."  After  this,  by 
close  and  unremitting  study  of  La  Place,  and  other  eminent  writers,  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  the  reader,  if  of  good  natural  ability,  may  acquire  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  science. 

"  The  Great  Bear,"  (which  is  spelled — Bear — and  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
Powers'  Greek  Slave)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  constellations  in  the  Heavens. 
"We  cannot  imagine  why  it  received  its  name,  unless  indeed,  because  it  has  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  great  Bear,  or  any  other  animal.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  means  of  a  cluster  of  seven  brilliant  stars,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  dipper,  (not  a  duck,  but  a  tin  dipper.)  Of  these,  the  two,  forming  the  side  of 
the  dipper,  furthest  from  the  handle,  are  named,  the  lower  Merak  the  upper 
Dubhe,  and  are  called  the  Pointers,  from  the  fact,  that  in  whatever  position  the 
constellation  is  observed,  a  line  passing  through  these  two  stars  and  continued  in 
the  direction  of  Dubhe  for  28 D  passes  through  Cynosura,  the  Worth  or  Pole  star. 
To  this  remarkable  star — it  was  discovered  some  years  since — a  magnetic  needle 
will  constantly  point,  a  discovery  which  has  done  more  for  commerce,  made 
more  sailors  and  caused  more  fatigue  to  the  legs  of  the  author,  than  any  other 
under  heaven,  Colt's  pistols  not  excepted.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
needle  points  to  the  pole  star,  because  the  star  possesses  any  particular  attraction 
for  it.  Currents  of  electricity  passing  constantly  from  W.  to  E.  about  the  earth, 
cause  the  needle  to  point  K  and  S.,  and  it  is  merely  in  consequence  of  the  star 
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Cynosura  lying  exactly  in  the  1ST.,  that  it  appears  directed  toward  it.  Immedi- 
ately opposite  to  the  Great  Bear,  beyond  Cynosura,  we  observe  the  constellation 
Cassiopeia,  'which,  instead  of  representing  as  it  should,  a  respectable  looking  old 
"woman  sitting  on  a  throne,  takes  the  appearance  of  a  chair,  which,  constantly  re- 
volving about  the  North  star,  is  thrown  into  as  many  different  positions  as  the 
chair  used  by  the  celebrated  "  India-rubber  man  "  in  his  wonderful  feats  of  dex- 
terity. 

Near  Cassiopeia,  but  further  to  the  E.,  we  find  Andromeda,  which  constellation, 
representing  a  young  lady,  chained  to  a  rock,  without  a  particle  of  clothing,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  point  out  more  definitely.  Perseus,  near  Andromeda,  holds 
in  his  hand  the  head  of  Medusa,  a  glance  from  whose  eyes  turned  the  gazer  into 
stone,  which  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  Stones,  a  numerous  and  highly  respect- 
able family  in  the  United  States.  If  we  prolong  the  handle  of  the  dipper  some 
25°,  we  observe  a  brilliant  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  of  a  ruddy  appearance, 
called  Arcturus ;  which  many  years  since,  a  person  named  Job,  was  asked  if  he 
could  guide,  and  he  acknowledged  he  could'nt  do  it.  The  star  is  in  the  knee  of 
the  Bootes,  (which  is  pronounced  Bootees ;  he  was  the  inventer  and  wearer  of 
those  articles,)  who,  with  two  greyhounds,  Asterion  and  Chara,  is  apparently 
driving  the  Bear  forever  arovmd  the  Pole.  A  beautiful  star  30°  E.  of  Arcturus, 
named  Lyra,  distinguished  by  two  small  stars  with  which  it  makes  an  equilateral 
triangle,  points  out  the  position  of  the  Harp  ;  immediately  beneath  which  is  seen 
the  Swan,  distinguished  by  five  stars  forming  a  large  and  regular  cross,  the  foot 
of  which  being  turned  up,  prevents  its  being  noticed,  unless  closely  examined. 
The  bright  star  in  the  head  of  the  cross  is  Deneb  Cygni.  Twenty  degrees  S.  E. 
of  Lyra,  we  observe  the  brilliant  star  Altair  in  the  Eagle,  equidistant  from  two 
other  small  stars,  making  with  it  a  slight  curve. 

The  beautiful  constellation  Orion,  (which  takes  its  name  from  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  Irish  family  of  O'Ryan,)  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  belt, 
three  bright  stars,  forming  a  right  line  about  3°  in  length ;  with  three  smaller 
stars  immediately  below,  (forming  an  angle  with  it,)  which  distinguish  the 
handle  of  the  sword.  The  brilliant  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  left 
shoulder  of  Orion,  is  called  Betelguese,  that  in  the  right  shoulder,  Bellatrix;  the 
star  in  the  right  knee,  is  Saiph,  that  in  the  left  foot,  Rigel.  Some  20°  ST.  E.  of 
the  seven  stars,  the  brilliant  star  Capella,  in  the  "Wagoner,  may  be  recognised  by 
three  small  stars,  forming  an  acute-angled  triangle,  immediately  below  it.  A 
very  beautiful  star,  of  peculiarly  whitish  luster,  named  Formalhaut,  forms  the 
eye  of  the  Southern  Fish;  it  is  about  30°  S.  E.  of  the  Y  in  Aquarius^and  cannot 
be  mistaken,  as  it  is  the  only  brilliant  star  in  that  part  of  the  Heavens.  "We 
have  now  mentioned  most  of  the  principal  constellations,  but  we  suspect  that 
the  ardent  curiosity  and  love  of  research  of  our  readers  will  hardly  allow  them 
to  rest  contented  with  the  meager  information  thus  conveyed,  but  that  they  will 
hasten  to  seek  in  the  writings  of  standard  authors,  such  a  knowledge  of  this  inter- 
esting subject,  as  the  scope  of  these  lectures  will  not  permit  us  to  attempt  im- 
parting. They  will  thus  find  the  truth  of  Hamlet's  statement,  "  that  more  things 
exist  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  than  are  dreamed  of"  in  their  philosophy.  Dragons, 
Hydras,  Serpents  and  Centaurs,  Big  Dogs  and  Little  Dogs,  Doves,  Coons  and 
Ladies'  Hair,  will  be  exhibited  to  their  admiring  gaze,  and  they  will  also  have 
their  attention  directed  to  the  remarkable  constellation  Phcenix,  (named  for  an 
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ancestor  of  the  present  Johannes,  but  not  in  the  least  resembling  him,  or  the 
family  portraits,)  to  which  the  modesty  of  the  author  has  mainly  permitted  him 
to  make  this  brief  allusion.  On  the  subject  of  Comets,  we  should  have  desired 
to  make  a  lengthy  dissertation ;  but  Professor  Silliman  in  his  late  efforts  to  throw 
light  upon  it,  has  decided  that  these  bodies  are  nothing  but  Gas  ;  which  sets  the 
matter  at  rest  forever,  and  renders  discussion  useless. 

The  lecture  now  closes,  with  an  exhibition  of  the  "Phantasmagoria,"  (which  is 
the  scientific  name  of  a  tin  Magic  Lantern,)  showing  the  various  Heavenly  Bodies 
tranquilly  revolving  round  the  Sun,  perfectly  undisturbed  by  the  extravagant 
motions  of  these  rampant  comets,  continually  crossing  their  paths  in  orbits  of 
impossible  eccentricity,  while  the  organ,  slowly  turned  by  the  Professor  with  one 
hand,  (the  other  imparting  motion  to  the  planets),  emits  in  plaintive  tones  that 
touching  melody  the  "  Low  Backed  Car,"  giving  an  excruciating  and  probably 
correct  idea  of  the  "  Music  of  the  Spheres,"  which  nobody  ever  heard,  and,  there- 
fore, the  correctness  of  the  imitation  cannot  be  disputed.  This  portion  of  the 
entertainment,  should  be  continued  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  author  has  observed, 
it  never  fails  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  audience ;  any  exhibition  requiring 
a  darkened  room,  being  a  "sure  card"  of  attraction  in  a  community  where  there 
are  many  young  people,  which  accounts  for  the  wonderful  success  of  Banvard's 
Panorama.  Should  the  Professor's  arm  become  wearied  before  the  audience  are 
entirely  satisfied,  it  is  easy  to  disperse  them,  by  the  simple  process  of  shutting 
down  the  slide,  stopping  the  organ,  and  inducing  a  small  boy  by  a  trifling  pecu- 
niary compensation  to  holla  Fire  !  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lecture  room. 

The  author  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  "An  Astronomical  Poem"  from  a 
"  Young  Observer,"  commencing 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  a  telescope  with  fourteen  slides," 

with  the  modest  request  that  he  would  "  introduce  "  it  in  his  second  lecture  ;  but 
the  detestable  attempt  of  the  "  Young  Observer  "  to  make  "  slides  "  rhyme  with 
"Pleiades"  in  the  second  line,  and  the  fearful  pun  in  the  thirty-seventh  verse,  on 
"the  Meteor  by  moonlight  alone,"  compel  him  to  decline  the  introduction.  The 
manuscript  will  be  returned  to  the  author,  on  making  known  his  real  name,  and 
engaging  to  destroy  it  immediately. 


MUSICAL    AND    THEATRICAL. 

In  our  present  condition  of  affairs,  where  the  allurements  of  home  and  a  quiet 
fireside  are  rarely, — nay,  never,  experienced  by  most  of  our  population, 
where  five  out  of  six  are  young  men  and  bachelors,  wandering  restlessly  about 
after  the  business  hours  of  the  day,  and  seeking  to  kill  the  time  until  midnight, 
our  worthy  friends  of  the  sock  and  buskin  occupy,  as  a  general  thing,  no  small 
share  of  the  public  attention;  and,  that,  wherever  they  are,,  they  wield  an  im- 
portant influence  on  manners,  thought  and  morals,  has  long  since  become  axio- 
matic. It  is  quite  time,  then,  that  we  gave  them  at  least  a  passing  notice, — 
gathering  into  our  record,  for  preservation,  facts  touching  their  whereabouts  and 
their  whatabouts,  during  the  two  months  in  which  we  have  held  our  peace.  The 
interval,  to  which  our  present  remarks  allude,  reaches  from  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  21st  of  October. 
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Although  the  events  of  this  period  have  heen  few  and  unimportant,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  an  equal  space  of  time  during  the  twelvemonth  preceding 
the  22d  of  August  last,  they  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  and  important  to 
fill,  by  their  mere  recital,  the  pages  to  which  we  have  limited  ourselves,  leaving 
us  little  or  no  room  for  general  remark. 

Since  our  September  number  was  issued,  Mr.  Burke,  the  comedian,  has  left 
for  his  home  in  the  East,  with  health  so  thoroughly  and  permanently  impaired, 
as  to  lead  to  the  fear  that  he  will  never  again  be  enabled  to  tread  the  boards  he 
so  ornamented,  before  the  pale  finger  of  Consumption  marked  him  for  his  own. 
He  bears  with  him  the  sincere  regrets  and  the  earnest  solicitude  of  many  warm 
friends,  with  whom  he  was  not  even  acquainted. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  most  of  our  readers  as  somewhat  of  a  con- 
trast, when  we  allude,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  to  the  departure  of  the  Bate- 
mans, — which  occurred  shortly  after  that  of  Mr.  Burke.  But,  however  much 
Mr.  Bateman's  conduct,  in  reference  to  the  Prize  Drama,  and  to  'the  attempted 
assassination  of  one  of  our  most  highly  respected  editors,  who,  (perhaps  in 
rather  too  forcible  language),  was  bold  enough  to  place  the  facts  of  the  prize 
drama  affair  before  the  public, — we  allude  to  Mr.  Frank  Soule,  who  luckily, 
although  held  down,  escaped  the  bullets  that  were  aimed  at  his  breast — one 
could  not  but  gaze  with  admiration  upon  the  wonderful  performances  of  the 
Bateman  Children,  charmed  by  the  naivete  of  Kate,  and  astonished  at  the  genius 
of  Ellen. 

The  sweet  strains  of  Ole  Bull  linger  no  longer  with  us,  and  the  brilliant  per- 
formances of  Strakosch,  are  fast  fading  in  our  memories.  A  consideration  for 
truth  compels  us  to  admit  that  the  trip  of  these  celebrities  to  California,  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  successful,  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Two  or  three  of  their  houses 
were  very  good,  but  they  came  in  an  unfortunate  time,  and  their  merits  did  not 
draw  around  them,  nightly,  so  many  admirers  as  one  would  have  predicted  upon 
their  advent.  Mr.  J.  B.  Booth,  a  fair  stock  actor,  who  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  stage  of  California  in  the  double  capacity  of  actor  and  manager,  has 
also  left  us ; — his  departure,  together  with  that  of  Mons.  and  Madame  Monplaisir, 
completing  the  list  of  the  last  two  months. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Ueafie  arrived,  and  performed  a  star  engagement  at  the  Metro- 
politan. Those  of  our  citizens  who  had  not  seen  him  for  five  or  six  years,  were 
on  the  qui  vive,  anticipating,  from  the  reports  that  had  preceded  him,  so  great  an 
improvement  as  would  warrant  his  traveling  a  la  Macready,  Forrest,  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Kean,  etc.  They  found  him  improved,  it  is  true ;  but  not  sufficiently  to 
justify  any  great  furore,  and  his  houses  were  but  thinly  attended.  He  seemed 
to  act,  from  the  first,  without  heart ;  his  renderings  were  artificial — the  art  being 
concealed  at  times  only — and,  perhaps,  in  the  main,  he  followed  Mr.  Forrest  a 
little  too  closely,  to  impress  the  public  with  the  idea  that  he  was  of  the  genuine 
coin.  His  style  is  that  of  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  New  York,  and 
it  has  become  pretty  well  settled  that  no  one  but  Forrest  can  build  anything 
truly  great  upon  such  a  foundation.  Subsequently  to  his  appearance  in  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Neafie  performed  a  short  engagement  at  Sacramento. 

At  this  point  of  time,  then,  our  stars,  and  those  who  might  be  considered  as 
such,  was  diminished  to  the  following  list,  viz :  the  eccentric  Countess  of  Lands- 
feldt,  Lola  Monies — who,  by  the  way,  we  understand  proposes  spending  the 
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winter  at  the  Sandwich  Islands — Thierry  and  Espinosa,  Mr.  Jas.  Stark,  Madame 
Anna  Bishop,  Mengis  and  Bochsa,  and  Mr.  Keafie. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  arrived.  If  good  houses  and  a 
long  engagement  are  any  test  of  talent,  then  must  we  admit  that  it  is  possessed 
by  these  two  artists.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  they  were  popular  among  us, 
and  deservedly  so.  In  fact,  we  learn,  on  the  best  of  authority,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  high  popularity  of  the  Batemans  before  they  fell  from  grace,  their 
brilliant  engagement,  even,  was  not  so  successful,  pecuniarily  speaking,  as  that  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Williams,  which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close.  In  fact,  the  lull 
that  settled  upon  theatrical  affairs, — the  commencement  of  which  we  announced 
in  our  September  issue, — seemed  to  break  with  their  advent,  and,  ever  since,  the 
Metropolitan  has  presented  very  fair  audiences. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  no  less  an  attraction  in  Yankee  characters,  than  was  Mr. 
Williams  in  Irish ;  and  between  the  two,  the  house  was  kept,  from  night  to  night, 
in  most  capital  humor.  We iave  said  that  they  were  deservedly  popular;  we 
trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  censorious,  if  we  do  not  rank 
Barney  Williams  in  the  first  grade  of  Irish  comedians.  There  are  those  we  wot 
of  wielding  the  pen  in  San  Francisco,  who  would  fain  deny  praise,  except  to 
such  as  stand  upon  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  excellence.  This  is  a  most  narrow- 
minded  and  unjust  rule  of  criticism,  and  we  desire  to  avoid  it.  Barney  Williams 
has  little  versatility.  But  while  he  is  unequal  to  the  "Irish  Gentleman"  upon 
the  stage,  his  conceptions  and  renderings  of  the  Hibernian  of  a  lower  grade,  a 
blundering,  (and  at  times  sly),  heedless,  genial,  love-making,  fighting,  heartily 
good  humored  Irishman,  are  excellent.  While  now  and  then  he  lacks  vivacity — 
while  at  times  his  witticisms,  his  bulls,  his  repartees,  might  come  out  with  more 
"  snap,"  yet,  through  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  admire  in  him  many  faithfully 
depicted  little  ways,  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  person  and  character, — 
all  unmistakable,  yet  each  so  slight  in  itself,  and,  as  it  were,  so  evanescent  as  to 
elude  description.  It  is  in  these,  particularly,  that  Barney  Williams  excels  Hud- 
son. It  is  in  vivacity  and  in  the  impersonation  of  the  "genteel  Irishman,"  that 
he  is  excelled  by  Collins. 

But,  in  addition  to  those  merits  of  Mr.  Williams  as  an  Irish  comedian,  which 
may  be  considered  as  legitimate,  there  is  another  element  which  has  entered  into 
the  building  up  of  his  popularity  among  us.  We  allude  to  his  conduct  generally 
towards  the  audience,  differing  widely  from  that  of  Mr.  Hudson.  His  listeners 
see  that  he  is  willing  and  always  ready  to  please  them,  if  it  is  in  his  power;  he 
defers  to  their  wishes,  and  does  so  with  such  a  truly  genial  and  unaffected  air 
and  grace,  that  they  cannot  but  feel  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  him,  and  they 
therefore  watch  his  motions  sympathetically,  extract  unconsciously  from  his  per- 
formances all  their  excellencies,  and  forthwith  get  themselves  into  a  good  humor. 
Mrs.  Barney  Williams,  too,  unites  the  same  ability  with  native  grace,  and  great 
cleverness  in  depicting  the  peculiarities  of  Yankee  character,  in  exaggeration 
inseparable  from  the  stage,  and  therefore  pardonable — nay,  justifiable.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  two  together  should  be  popular  wherever  they 
go.  But  we  must  leave  these  artists,  and  pass  to  the  remaining  items  worthy 
of  note. 

The  American  Theater  has  been  taken  down,  and  a  new,  more  spacious  and 
much  more  elegant  structure   erected    in   its    place.      The   People's  Theater 
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closed  on  the  5th  of  October.  So  that  at  present  writing  there  is  but  one  theater 
open  in  San  Francisco.  Messrs.  Chas.  King  and  Fred.  Kent  are  engaged  in 
erecting  a  theater  at  Marysville,  "which  they  propose  to  open  conjointly  -with  the 
Sacramento  Theater.  But  the  same  general  depression  in  theatricals,  to  which 
we  have  alluded  as  existing  in  San  Francisco  two  months  ago,  and  which  has 
continued  nearly  to  the  present  time,  has  seemed  to  have  struck  through  the 
State,  although  representations  have  been  given  since  our  last  in  Placerville, 
Stockton,  Downieville,  Columbia,  and  other  towns  in  the  Interior.  Miss  Caro- 
line Chapman  has  been  playing  at  Sacramento. 

It  is  rumored,  with  what  truth  we  know  not,  that  the  Ravels,  accompanied 
by  the  celebrated  Prussian  danseuse,  Yrka  Matthias,  are  on  their  way  hither ;  also, 
that  the  Italian  Opera  Troupe,  so  long  expected,  are  about  to  leave  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. Miss  Matilda  Heron  has  been  playing  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
Miss  Susan  Denin  at  the  Bowery. 

Mrs.  Thoman,  a  very  clever  actress,  and  an  old  favorite  with  the  Bostonians, 
who  remember  her  as  having  delighted  them  many  a  time  by  her  excellent 
performances  on  the  stage  of  the  Boston  Museum,  appeared  recently  at  the 
Metropolitan,  and  has  become  a  great  favorite  with  the  theater-going  public. 
She  did  not,  like  some  others,  attempt  a  star  engagement;  she  aspired  to  no 
position  above  a  leading  one  in  a  stock  company ;  she  essays  nothing  which  she 
cannot  perform  well,  and  she  has  therefore  established  a  popularity,  which  will 
be  lasting. 

The  Opera  of  "Martha,"  recently  brought  out  at  the  Metropolitan,  presented 
Madam  Anna  Bishop  once  more  to  the  public  in  the  leading  part,  and  Mrs. 
Fiddes,  a  very  good  contralto  singer,  in  the  second  part.  The  only  other  event 
of  importance  left  for  us  to  chronicle  in  this  connection,  is  the  production  of  the 
spectacle  entitled  the  "  White  Warrior  and  the  Eed  Monster,"  in  which  Mdlle. 
Thierry  and  Mons.  Espinosa  appeared.  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  deserving  of  great  credit 
for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  she  placed  the  piece  upon  the  stage. 

The  Promenade  Concerts. — About  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September, 
Promenade  Concerts  were  attempted  at  Musical  Hall.  A  large  crowd  was  pres- 
ent on  the  first  evening,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  managers,  there  were  no 
ladies  present  to  join  in  the  ball  at  the  close  of  the  concert;  and  such  a  scene  as 
was  presented  when  the  dancing  commenced,  beggars  description.  Probably  the 
like  could  not  have  been  witnessed  in  any  other  country  under  the  sun.  The 
large  hall  was  crowded  with  that  portion  of  the  community  who  wear  boots  and 
hats.  The  music  commenced ;  it  was  a  polka ;  but  no  one  liked  to  venture ;  at 
last  two  individuals  (evidently  determined  to  start  the  thing,  ladies  or  no  ladies) 
grappled  each  other  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  shoulder,  waist  and  hands,  and 
commenced  stumping  it  through  the  crowd  and  round  the  hall.  An  oval  track 
was  soon  left  for  them,  and  as  they  passed  successive  portions  of  the  crowd, 
their  effoi'ts  were  accompanied  by  laughter,  ironical  applause,  and  shouts  of 
"Good  boy,"  "Put  in  the  big  licks,  old  fellow,"  "  There  yer  go  withyer  eye  out," 
etc.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  continued  their  Terpsicorean  endeavors 
with  a  pair  of  sober  faces.  They  were  soon  joined  by  another  couple,  who  ven- 
tured amid  cries  of  "  bravo ! "  and  at  last,  three  or  four  more  added  to  the  amuse- 
ment,— all  persevering  until  the  music  ceased.  The  tout  ensemble — the  measured 
cadence  of  thick-toed  soles,  as  these  double  planets  struck  out  from  the  chaotic 
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mass  of  men,  revolved  about  their  axes  and  around  the  oval  orbit,  appearing, 
passing  by  the  field  of  observation,  and  disappearing  one  after  the  other, — the 
ball  room  filled  with  laughing  men,  and  the  large  and  really  excellent  orchestra 
playing  as  earnestly  as  though  the  room  were  filled  with  ladies  of  state,  and  the 
ball  had  been  opened  by  Prince  Albert  himself,  was  amusing  in  the  extreme. 

The  next  dance  was  a  cotillon,  and,  two-thirds  in  joke,  enough  joined  in  to 
make  up  four  sets,  who  took  their  places  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  the  remainder 
of  the  company  retiring  a  certain  distance  so  as  to  leave  ample  space  for  that 
portion  of  the  mass  which  had  resolved  itself  into  order.  The  music  struck  up, 
most  obsequeous  bows  were  made,  (each  one  placing  the  crown  of  his  hat  in  such 
a  position  that  a  full  view  of  it  would  have  been  presented  to  his  partner,  had 
the  latter  not  bowed  also,)  and  the  cotillon  was  in  general  conducted  with  great 
propriety.  When  the  "Balances  "  came,  however,  the  different  couples  acted  like 
wild  comets ;  erratically  striking  off,  and  far  into  the  black-coated  chaos  of  spec- 
tators, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  several  toes  thereof,  and  the  vegetable  pro- 
tuberances thereon.  All  was  taken  in  good  part,  however,  and  when  the  music 
ceased,  there  was  uproarious  applause.  As  dance  after  dance  was  announced, 
more  and  more  joined  in,  until,  in  an  hour  or  two,  nearly  the  whole  chaotic  mass 
had  resolved  itself  into  order. 

It  was  the  most  unique  affair  we  ever  witnessed ; — a  large  and  splendid  hall 
brilliantly  lighted, — a  very  full  orchestra,  discoursing  most  excellent  music, — and 
the  whole  floor  covered  with  cotillons  composed  entirely  of  men-r-with  hats  on— 
balancing  to  each  other,  chassezing,  every  one  heartily  enjoying  the  exhilerating 
dance,  and  no  less  enjoying  the  palpable  humor  of  the  scene,  of  which  each  con- 
spired to  form  a  part.  "We  have  witnessed  in  a  ball-room  one  single  "  stag  cotil- 
lon," but  never  until  that  night  had  we  seen  a  whole  floor  covered  with  them, 
as  thick  as  they  could  stand.  There  was  actually  a  species  of  sublimity  in  the 
"  stagishness "  of  the  scene.  One  would  think,  too,  there  would  have  been  a 
deal  of  confusion  as  the  night  waned,  and  the  company  became  excited ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  such  was  not  the  fact.  It  is  true,  the  musicians  attempted  to 
pack  up  their  instruments,  before  the  dances  designated  on  the  cards  had  all 
been  played,  and  that  this  was  a  signal  for  great  indignation  and  shouting,  and  a 
precipitate  rush  for  the  platform,  where  a  small  scene  of  broken  music-stands 
and  chairs  volantes  occurred.  But  soon  sundry  bottles  of  champagne  appeared 
for  the  benefit  of  the  musicians,  whereat  said  musicians  were  conciliated  and 
pacified — and  the  music  re-commenced,  order  was  restored,  the  dancing  went  on 
with  as  great  propriety  as  though  the  room  were  crowded  with  ladies,  and, 
finally,  an  hour  before  daylight,  the  entertainment  closed,  each  wending  his  way 
quietly,  or  otherwise,  to  his  lonely  bachelor  room.  Thus  lived  and  had  its  being 
a  new  species  of  ball  under  the  sun,  and  we  left,  with  our  confidence  in  Califor- 
nians,  their  native  sense  of  propriety,  their  capacity  to  carry  out  and  enjoy  a 
good,  big,  practical  joke,  much  strengthened  and  confirmed.  v 

\ 
The  Mercantile  Library  Association. — Quietly,  unobstrusively,  spite  of  the 

sneers  of  the  money-wise,  spite  of  the  neglect  of  very  many  who  should  be 

ashamed  of  themselves  for  not  having  lent  a  helping  hand,  when  it  was  needed, 

(ourself  among  the  number),  spite  of  the  ten  thousand  calls  to  bow  down  before 

his  divine  majesty  Slug,  spite  of  the  allurements  of  politics  and  unintellectual 

pleasure,  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  San  Francisco  has  struggled 
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through  its  infancy,  and  steps  forth,  a  manly  youth,  fully  capable  of  supporting 
itself,  and  amply  competent  to  snap  its  fingers  in  the  face  of  those,  about  the 
corners  of  whose  mouths  we  sa"w  a  smile  gather  whilom,  that  "would,  if  it  could, 
have  been  portentous  of  debt,  languishment  and  failure  in  the  Institution,  chagrin- 
ing to  all  concerned.  For  one,  we  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  certain  parties,  whom 
the  above  coat  will  fit  to  a  T,  will  most  certainly  find  this  ai'tiele  under  their 
noses ;  at  least,  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  take  such  steps  as  will  insure  its  finding 
its  way  there ;  and  whether  they  read  it  or  not,  there  is  one  fixed  fact,  that  they 
cannot  avoid  knowing,  to  wit :  the  continued  and  healthy  existence  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Its  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor  of  Montgomery  Block  as  you  turn  to  the 
right  from  the  head  of  the  main  stair-way.  |  They  are  three  in  number,  viz;  the 
library  room  proper,  the  main  reading  room,  where  are  to  be  found  the  Califor- 
nian  and  transmontane  papers,  and  that  necessary  adjunct  to  every  institution  de 
los  Yankees,  a  smoking  room. 

The  constitution  of  the  Association  was  adopted  on  the  10th  of  January  last 
year ;  and,  although  the  society  has  had  so  brief  an  existence,  its  library  already 
numbers  over  three  thousand  volumes.  In  addition  to  these,  five  hundred  are 
on  the  way  hither,  and  may  be  expected  soon.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  best 
selected  we  have  ever  seen ; ;  comprising  most  of  the  standard  works,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  those  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  current  literature 
of  the  day, — novels,  essays,  poems,  etc.  In  glancing  among  the  shelves,  we 
noticed  a  file  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  reaching  baek  to  its  commencement 
in  1*731.  Further  along  stands  The  Edinburgh  Review,  from  its  commencement ; 
and  near  this  Niles'  National  Register  as  far  back  as  1811.  But  one  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  library  consists  of  complete  files  of  our  city  newspapers 
from  January,  1850,  for  the  collection  of  which  the  Society  and  the  public  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  present  gentlemanly  and  highly  efficient  librarian,  Mr.  H. 
Davis.  We  allude  to  these  files,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  will  be  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  future  histo- 
rian, as  containing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  past  and  present  of  California,  and  a 
record  of  its  times,  but  because  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  bar  generally  to 
know  where  such  files  can  be  found  for  reference  in  litigation. 

Those  forming  the  Society  are  divided  into  four  classes,  viz :  fife  members, 
shareholders,  subscribing  members  and  honorary  members. 

The  life  members  pay  one  hundred  dollars,  and  are  exempt  from  assessments. 
They  number  thirty-four. 

The  shareholders  pay  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  share,  and  an  assessment  of 
one  dollar,  monthly.     They  number  three  hundred. 

The  subscribing  members  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  five  dollars  if  employees,  and 
of  ten  dollars  if  in  business  on  their  own  account ;  also  a  monthly  assessment  of 
one  dollar.     There  are  now  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  them. 

The  honorary  members  of  the  Society  number  forty.  Among  the  names  we 
find  those  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and  Messrs.  Washington  Irving,  James 
Harper,  Geo.  P.  Morris  and  "W.  H.  Prescott. 

The  income  of  the  Society  is  about  $600  a  month,  and  the  expenses  about 
$540 ;  leaving  about  sixty  dollars  a  month  to  be  laid  out  in  books.  This  flatter- 
ing condition  of  affairs  cannot  but  furnish  matter  for  congratulation  to  every  well- 
disposed  citizen. 
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The  donations  to  the  Society,  in  money,  have  been  quite  liberal.  Among  the 
largest,  we  notice  an  item  of  fl^OO — the  proceeds  of  the  benefit  given  to  the 
Institution  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker.  Those  received  from  the  benefit  given  by  Mr. 
Murdock  were  $500.  The  donations  of  volumes  during  the  last  six  months  have 
amounted  to  six  hundred  and  sixty. 

JSbr  is  the  Institution  by  any  means,  one  that  stands  merely  an  ornament  to 
the  city — a  possible  indication  of  the  enlightenment  and  liberal  views  of  our  citi- 
zens,— a  matter  of  pride,  which  we  can  point  to,  and  into  whose  rooms  we 
can  introduce  our  friends  who  may  visit  us  from  the  Interior.  It  is,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  wielding  a  healthy  influence  in  San  Francisco, — an  influence  that  is  in- 
creasing,— of  the  effects  of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  regular  debates  that  occur  in  the  main  room, — to  say  nothing  of  the  kindly 
influence  of  its  very  atmosphere,  as  it  rears  itself  among  the  gambling  saloons, 
and  other  brilliant  dens  of  iniquity  with  which  our  city  teems  in  undue  propor- 
tion to  our  population, — we  present  below  an  exhibit  of  the  number  of  books, 
taken  from  the  library  during  three  months  of  this  year,  April,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. No  record  was  kept  prior  to  April,  and  we  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
give  an  exhibit  of  the  number  taken  out  during  May,  June  and  July.  The  resi- 
dent members  of  the  Society  number  only  about  450.  '  With  this  fact  in  mind, 
the  table  presents  many  nattering  views. 

April.  Aug.  Sept. 

Total  number  of  books  taken  out, 172  346  387 

Romance, 35  142  162 

Travels, 23  56  59 

History, 54  28  43 

Biography, 11  45  28 

Essays, 16  13  23 

Science, 7  8  11     ' 

Poetry, 22  22 

Religion, 8  11 

Who  would  suppose,  that,  in  this  mad  California  life,  Biography,  and  History, 
and  Science,  and  Criticism,  would  have  a  single  votary  ?  Who  would  suppose  that 
books  of  poetry  would  attract  the  serious  attention  of  one  single  adventurer  hither  ? 
Yet  such  is  certainly  the  fact.  The  increase  above  shown  in  the  number  of  books 
taken  out  from  the  different  departments  of  the  library,  is  not  spasmodic;  it  has 
been  regular  through  the  months  we  have  not  given,  as  well  as  those  we  have 
given,  and  is  therefore  legitimate.  The  subscribing  members  of  the  Society,  are 
mostly  clerks  and  mechanics.  The  proportion  of  shareholders  to  subscribing 
members,  is  more  than  two  to  one,  and  it  may  not  be  an  uninteresting  fact  to 
know,  that  in  proportion  to  their  members,  the  library  is  used  far  more  by  the 
subscribing  members  than  it  is  by  the  shareholders. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark,  that  we  doubt  not  the  managers  of  the  Insti- 
tution will  take  such  steps,  as  will  insure  the  public  a  course  of  interesting  lec- 
tures this  season. 

GOSSIP  "WITH  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 
A  new  contributor,  signing  himself  "Viator,"  presents  to  us  this  month  a 
sketchy  and  interesting  article,  entitled  "  An  Evening  in  Vienna."  We  are  pro- 
mised other  papers  from  the  same  anonymous  source.  But  we  must  again  insist 
on  having  the  names  of  our  contributors.  We  have  received  a  second  arti- 
cle from  the  "rapid  hand"  of  A.  H.  B.,  which  will  be  found  in  this  number. 
It  is  an  interesting  account  of  how  matters  in  the  Interior  looked  to  a  lady. 
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Another  one,  please.  "ADioramic  View  of  the  Physique  of  San  Francisco," 
for  instance.  There's  a  subject  for  you !  Let  our  friends  in  the  East  know  how 
San  Francisco  looked  in  1849, — the  appearance  of  the  houses, — its  size, — the  fact 
that  every  other  store  was  a  gambling  house,  (bullically  speaking,)  how  the  men 
dressed,  etc.,  etc. ;  then,  perhaps,  come  to  a  fire ; — the  appearance  of  the  town 
immediately  afterwards,  and  its  being  built  up  more  magnificently  and  larger 
even  than  it  was  before.  This  will  do  for  one  act.  For  the  second  act,  raise  the 
curtain  on  San  Francisco  in  1851 ; — then  in  1853 ; — concluding  the  whole  with  a 
grand  tableau  of  San  Francisco  in  1855, — no  matter  if  it  is  written  a  month  or 
so  beforehand.  "Why,  people  in  the  East  have  'nt  the  slightest  conception  of  how 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  with  that  that  lines  them,  and  that  that  walks  them, 
appear.  Read  Ik  Marvel's  admirable  chapters  on  the  "  Le  Physique  de  Paris," 
"  Les  Maisons  Garnie,"  "  The  Cafe,"  "  The  Restaurant,"  "  French  Roadside,"  etc., 
in  "Fresh  Gleanings;"  and  do  for  San  Francisco,  what  he  has  done  for  France. 
If  you  have  'nt  the  volume,  and  hint  to  us  where  we  shall  send  it,  ours  is  very 
much  at  your  service.  Now  is  the  very  time  to  transfer  these  pictures  for  preserva- 
tion ;  because,  ten  years  hence,  all  their  vividness  of  detail  will  have  faded  from 
the  memory.  What  say  you  ?  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  more  sugges- 
tion,— the  subject  will  furnish  matter  for  one  or  two  articles.  But,  before  leaving 
this  topic,  as  our  correspondent  has  given  us  a  description  of  her  visit  to  the 
"Mammoth  Tree  Region,"  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  for  us  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers the  following  interesting  item,  which  we  cut  from  one  of  our  city  papers — 
The  Sun,  we  believe — several  months  since,  anticipating  that  we  should  have 
use  for  it  before  long. 

"  The  Mammoth  Teees. — During  the  past  week,  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  visited 
the  Mammoth  Trees  of  Calaveras  county,  which  are  already,  as  objects  of  curiosity,  attracting 
many  visitors  from  various  sections  of  the  State.  We  are  indebted  to  a  member  of  the  party  for 
information  respecting  them,  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  dimensions  of  the  '  Big  Tree,'  a  portion  of  which  is  now  on  exhibition  in  San  Francisco, 
have  already  been  published ;  although  the  bark,  eighteen  inches  thick,  has  been  stripped  off,  the 
stump  is  still  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter.  The  body  of  the  tree,  as  it  lies  on  the  ground,  meas- 
ures two  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  in  length. 

Another  of  the  trees  is  named  the  '  Father  Pine.'  This  is  dead  and  has  fallen  to  the  earth.  Its 
dimensions  are  as  follows :  Length,  400  feet,  circumference,  110  feet.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  a 
hollow,  which  has  been  traced  for  a  distance  of  250  feet.  There  is  a  little  pond  of  water  in  tho 
center  of  this  cavity,  four  feet  in  depth.  The  tree,  250  feet  from  the  stump,  is  no  less  than  12  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  cluster  called  '  The  Three  Sisters,'  taken  together,  are  92  feet  in  circumference,  and  300  feet 
in  night.     The  center  one  is  bare  of  branches  for  200  feet  above  the  ground. 

'  The  Mother  Tree '  is  91-J-  feet  in  circumference,  and  325  feet  high. 

'The Mother  and  Son'  are  92  feet  in  circumference,  and  300  feet  in  hight,  united  at  the  base. 

'  The  Twin  Sisters,'  100  feet  in  circumference,  300  feet  in  hight. 

'  The  Pioneer's  Cabin '  is  a  remarkable  curiosity.  This  tree  has  been  partially  burned ;  the  result 
of  the  scorching  is  the  dividing  of  the  trunk  into  several  compaitments,  which  are  known  as  the 
'  parlor,  bed-room  and  kitchen.'  The  hollow,  which  is  200  feet  in  hight,  is  called  the  chimney. 
The  tree  is  85  feet  in  circumference. 

'Siamese  Twins,'  95  feet  in  circumference,  and  325  feet  in  hight. 

'  Guardian  of  the  Times,'  85  feet  in  circumference,  and  325  feet  in  hight. 

'The  Old  Bachelor.'  81  feet  in  circumference,  and  29T  feet  in  hight 

'The  Old  Maid,'  76  feet  in  circumference,  and  275  feet  in  hight. 

'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  94  feet  in  circumference,  and  300  feet  in  hight. 

'Pride  of  the  Forest,'  S7  feet  in  circumference,  and  300  feet  in  hight. 

'Beauty  of  the  Forest,'  72  feet  in  circumference,  and  300  feet  in  hight. 

'  Two  Friends,'  S5  feet  in  circumference,  and  300  feet  in  hight. 

One  of  the  party  '  axed'  the  Father  Tree  for  some  bark,  and  was  rewarded  by  obtaining  a  hand- 
some section  thereof. 

The  above  trees  are  all  embraced  in  an  area  not  exceeding  one-half  mile  in  extent. 

The  surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful;  and  the  scenery  at  many 
points  along  the  road,  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  for  sublimity  and  grandeur." 

-    -    -    SoiiE  years  ago,  an  old  fellow  residing  in  one  of  the  country  towns  of 

Yermont,  took  a  quantity  of  home-spun  cloth  down  to  the  fulling-mill  of  the 

town,  to  have  it  fulled.     He  had  measured  the  cloth  before  taking  it  to  the  mill, 
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but  when  he  went  to  take  it  home  again,  he  found  it  a  yard  or  two  longer  than 
it  was  when  he  carried  it.  He  measured  it  over  three  or  four  times,  scratched 
his  head,  measured  it  again,  but  could  'nt  understand,  notwithstanding  the  fuller's 
explanation  that  what  it  had  gained  in  length,  it  had  lost  in  width,  how  it  was 
"  that  he  could  carry  away  more  cloth  than  he  had  brought."  A  week  or  two 
afterwards  he  was  busied  in  putting  up  a  barn.  He  had  carefully  measured  the 
width  of  one  of  the  large  doors  and  hewn  out  a  sill  for  it ;  but  somehow,  after  he 
had  got  the  sill  done,  it  would  'nt  fit.  It  was  too  short  by  six  or  eight  inches. 
He  laid  it  in  its  place,  shoved  it  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  stood  back, 
scratched  his  head,  and  finally  looked  slyly  up  and  said,  "  Boys,  yoke  up  the 
oxen,  and  hitch  on  to  that  stick  of  timber,  and  take  it  down  to  Volentine's  and 
have  it  fulled!"  -  -  -  A  story  is  told  of  one  Sid.  Smith,  of  the  same  town, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  scriptural  announcement,  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  etc.,  was  troubled  with  a  chronic  determination  to  get 
along  as  easily  as  he  could,  after  planting  his  corn,  leaving  the  fertility  of  his 
field,  "the  sunshine  and  the  rain  drops,"  to  do  the  rest.  One  day  he  was  sitting 
upon  his  stoop,  unconcernedly  smoking  an  old  pipe,  as  was  his  wont,  when  a 
neighbor  came  up  and  told  him  there  was  a  hog  in  his  field,  rooting  it  up  and 
eating  all  the  corn  he  had  just  planted.  "  "Well,"  said  "  Sid,"  crossing  his  legs 
and  slowly  puffing,  "  I  'd  rather  have  two  hogs  there,  than  one  hen."  If  there 
ever  was  a  lazy  man,  that  man  was  he.  -  -  -  We  have  received  a  very 
handsomely  bound  volume  of  the  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Massett, 
among  which  are  his  very  popular  compositions,  "  When  the  moon  on  the  Lake 
is  Beaming,"  and  "  You  're  all  the  world  to  me."  The  words  of  most  of  the 
songs  are  written  by  Mr.  Massett  himself.  The  volume  is  for  sale  by  Mr.  Dan'l 
H.  Dougliss,  successor  to  Atwill  &  Co.,  and  Le  Count  &  Strong.  '  And,  by  the 
way,  we  would  mention  that  Mr.  Dougliss  is  about  issuing  the  first  song  ever 
published  in  California.  It  is  a  Scotch  ballad,  entitled,  "  Take  back  the  Ring, 
dear  Jamie,"  and  was  recently  sung  by  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  at  Musical  Hall, 
with  rapturous  applause.  The  music  is  by  Mr.  Massett,  and  the  words  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Linen,  over  whose  contributions  the  Knickerbocker  "made  much"  whilom.' 
Mr.  Linen  is  now  in  California,  and  we  are  promised  something  from  his  pen. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  publishing  the  words  of  "  Take  back  the  Ring."  They 
are  very  touching. 


Take  back  the  ring,  dear  Jamie, — 

The  ring  ye  gae  to  me, — 
An'  a1  the  vows  ye  made  yestreen, 

Beneath  the  birken  tree ; 
But  gie  me  back  my  heart  again, 

Its  a'  I  hae  to  gie ; 
Sin1  ye'll  no  wait  a'  fittin  time, 

Ye  canna  marry  me. 

I  promised  to  my  daddie, 

Afore  he  slipp'd  awa, 
I  ne'er  wad  leave  my  minnie 

What'er  sud  her  befa' ; 
I'll  faithfu'  keep  my  promise, 

For  a'  that  ye  can  gie' ; — 
Sae  Jamie,  gif  ye  winna  wait, 

Te  ne'er  can  marry  me. 


I  canna  leave  my  minnie, — 

She's  been  sae  kind  to  me, 
Sin'  e'er  I  was  a  bairnie — 

A  wee  thing  on  her  knee; 
Nae  mair  she'll  kaim  my  gowden  hair, 

Nor  busk  me  snod  an'  braw ; 
She's  auld  an'  frail, — her  een  are  dim, — 

An'  sune  will  close  on  a'. 

I  maun  na  leave  my  minnie, 

Her  journey  is  na  lang ; — 
Her  heid  is  bendin'  to  the  mools, 

"Whare  it  maun  shortly  gang ; 
Were  I  an  heiress  o'  a  crown, 

I'd  a"  its  honors  tine, 
To  watch  her  steps  o'  helpless  age, 

As  she  in  youth  watched  mine ! 


If  any  of  our  readers  do  not  agree  with  us  that  this  is  genuine  poetry,  we  are 
sorry  for  their  appreciation  and  tastes,  for  there  is  Very,  very  much  beauty  in 
this  world  that  they  must  be  incapable  of  enjoying.  -  -  -  The  following  is 
worthy  of  being  recorded  among  the  achievements  of  the  "  Fairy  Guards,"  whose 
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expected  arrival  made  such  a  commotion  in  New  York  sometime  since,  or  with 
those  of  that  band  of  women  in  one  of  our  eastern  cities,  who,  becoming  intem- 
perate in  the  temperance  cause,  made  a  memorable  onset  upon  the  liquor  estab- 
lishments, which  they  believed  the  chief  source  of  their  wrongs  and  unhappiness. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Connecticut  Courant,  published  at  Hartford,  one  of  the  oldest 
papers  in  the  Union,  and  one  which,  like  good  wine,  loses  nothing  by  age : 

[Connecticut  Courant,  Sept.  10,  1777.] 

"  On  the  17th  ult,  at  East  Hartford,  sallied  from  the  Lyon  Tavern  and  its  dependencies,  a  corps 
of  female  infantry  of  twenty  rank  and  file,  with  a  flank  guard  of  three  chosen  spirits  of  the  male 
line,  and  marching  westward  about  one  mile,  in  martial  array  and  excellent  order,  saving  stride 
and  gabble.  These  attacked  and  carried  without  opposition  from  powder,  law  or  conscience,  Mr. 
Pitkin's  store,  in  which  was  lodged  a  quantity  of  sugar  designed  for  the  army,  of  which  they 
plundered  and  bore  away  in  triumph  two  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds.  A  traveling  gentleman 
falling  in  with  their  rear,  who  they  misiook  for  the  owner  of  the  spoils,,  was  attacked  and  drove 
with  great  fury ;  but  being  well  mounted,  made  his  escape.  The  whole  was  completed  in  two 
hours,  and  without  loss  of  blood,  except  from  a  few  accidental  scratches  of  side  arms  underslung 
without  scabbards.  That  so  unexampled  a  spirit  of  heroism  may  not  want  due  notice  and  encour- 
agement, it  is  proposed  that  this  corps  be  augmented  by  voluntary  enlistment,  to  a  battalion  for  the 
ranging  service  in  the  northern  department,  to  be  in  the  uniform  of  rifle  frocks  and  the  mug 
Scotch  kilt,  and  allowed,  besides  perquisites  and  plunder,  a  generous  bounty  on  scalps,  and  a  fine 
new  standard,  with  an  elegant  device  of  a  lady  inverted,  and  to  be  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Madame  de  la  Mell  Hobb  Grey  Scratch? 

-  -  -  A  true  poet  dwelleth  in  the  mountains;  hight  E.  H.  Taylor.  It  is 
long  since  we  have  seen  anything  from  his  pen.  Months  ago,-^yes,  years  ago, — 
he  edited  the  Marysville  Herald;  and  a  sprightly,  little  sheet  was  it,  while  under 
his  management.  Months  ago, — yes,  years  ago, — we  read  in  it  a  sweet  little 
poem,  (if  we  may  be  allowed,  just  once,  to  use  that  execrable  phrase),  entitled 
"  Little  Lizzie  Lane."  It  "touched  us  nearly,"  and  we  cut  it  out  of  the  columns 
of  the  Herald  for  preservation.  But  it  must  have  "touched"  somebody  else, 
for  all  at  once  it  had  been  "  abstracted."  But  still  an  imperfect  recollection  of  it 
lingered  with  us,  and  after  a  long  time  we  have  been  able  to  procure  it  again  en- 
tire.    Here  it  is.     It  may  raise  a  memory  in  your  heart  also. 

"  Blith  and  bonnie  little  Lizzie  Lane! 
Those  sweet  moments  ne'er  may  come  again, 
"When  in  life's  joyous  morning  thee  I  met, 
Lovely  as  in  my  dreams  I  see  thee  yet-r- 

Little  Lizzie  Lane. 

Well  do  I  remember  how  the  hours 
Sped  so  .swiftly  mid  the  summer  flowers ; 
Two  light  hearts  and  happy,  thine  and  mine, 
Were  woven  in  the  wreaths  we  used  to  twine. 
Little  Lizzie  Lane. 

No  butterfly  was  half  so  light  and  free 
As  thou,  when  bounding  o'er  the  daised  lea; 
No  song  of  fluttering  bird  so  sweet  by  half, 
As  thy  unchecked  and  merry  music-laugh  1 

Little  Lizzie  Lane. 

Glossy,  dark  brown  ringlets,  loosely  flowing! 
Deep  blue  eyes,  that  mocked  the  star-light's  glowing^ 
■ — I  thought  of  angels,  dwelling  in  the  skies, 
Whenever  looked  on  me  those  bright  blue  eyes, 
Little  Lizzie  Lane. 

Playfully  I  called  thee — little  wife, — 
A  part  wast  thou,  indeed,  of  all  my  life ; 
No  pleasure  could  I  find  where  thou  wast  not, 
And,  by  thy  side,  each  trouble  was  forgot, 

Little  Lizzie  Lane. 

Many  a  weary  year  since  then  has  flown, 
And  wander  deathward  I,  unloved — alone: 
But  blest  art  thou,  and  gone  to  heaven; — 
'The  stone  is  old  whereon  is  graven 

'  Little  Lizzie  Lane!  " 
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— "  Two  light  hearts  and  happy, — thine  and  mine, — were  woven  in  the  wreaths  we 
used  to  twine, — Little  Lizzie  Lane !"  -  -  -  As  an  offset  to  the  many  stories 
of  Young  America,  a  friend  sends  us  the  following  under  the  head  of  "Young 
England." — A  youngster  of  ten  years,  arriving  home  for  his  Christmas  holidays, 
"was  allowed  by  his  father  to  dine  with  him  at  six  o'clock  the  first  day,  and  not, 
as  usual,  in  the  nursery  at  half-past  twelve.  After  dinner,  father  log; — "Now 
Johnny,  my  boy,  ah,  will  you  take  a  glass  of  port  or  a  glass  of  sherry  ?  "  "Why 
thank  ye,  Governor,  I'll  try  a  glass  of  your  sherry  first,  and  then  stick  to  the  port 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening."    Is  it  possible  that  that  boy  ever  grew  to  maturity? 

-  -  -  Old  Mr.  F.,  a  "plain,  blunt  man"  and  an  uncompromising  republican, 
told  the  following  a  night  or  two  ago — the  conversation  happening  to  have 
turned  upon  family  pride  and  coats  of  arms :  A  certain  man  of  obscure  origin 
had  become,  by  various  fortuitous  circumstances,  very  rich,  and,  thinking  a  coat 
of  arms  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  splendor  which  he  had  assumed,  went  to 
a  herald  to  get  one ;  but  the  latter  personage  was  puzzled ;  he  could  find  no 
family  of  the  gentleman's  name  upon  his  rolls,  and,  of  course,  could  neither  give 
him  a  pedigree  nor  coat.  "Nevermind,"  said  the  applicant,  "make  me  one;  you 
can  think  of  something, — I  don't  care  what  it  is."  The  herald  scratched  his 
head  and  thought  a  moment.  "Have  any  remarkable  incidents  ever  occurred  to 
you,  or  any  of  your  ancestors,"  said  he,  "  which  I  could  make  use  of  in  designing 
the  escutcheon? "  ""Well,  I  don't  know,  except  that  my  father  was  once  nabbed 
for  'padding  the  hoof,'  and  would  have  been  hung  but  for  a  lucky  accident.  He 
was  put  in  an  upper  room  of  the  prison,  near  the  window  of  which  was  a  stone 
statue  of  Saint  John.  Some  friend  managed  to  send  him  a  rope,  which,  after 
forcing  open  the  bars  of  his  cell,  he  fastened  to  his  saintship,  and,  by  its  means, 
descended  to  the  ground  and  escaped."  "  Capital,  excellent,"  says  the  herald, 
"Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  may  claim  a  lineal  descent  from  Saint   John." 

-  -  -  The  above  reminds  us  of  an  other  instance  indicative  of  family  pride. 
An  old  fellow  of  the  loquacious  genus,  stepped  into  an  omnibus  one  day,  in  which 
there  were  three  females,  one  of  whom  was  evidently  from  a  higher  grade  of 
life  than  the  other  two.  After  putting  a  thousand  questions  to  them,  he  asked 
the  elegant  lady  who  her  father  was.  "  Well,"  said  he,  after  his  interrogatory 
had  been  answered,  "  what  does  he  do  for  a  living  ? "  "  He's  a  merchant  tailor, 
sir,"  was  the  response.  "Well,  what  does  your  father  do?"  said  he,  turning  to 
one  of  the  others.  "Oh,  my  father,  sir,  is  a  merchant  shoemaker,"  answered  she, 
with  great  promptness,  and  evidently  with  highly  satisfied  pride.  -  -  -  The 
following  "  pome  "  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  publication.  It  was  written 
by  a  domestic  in  one  of  our  suburban  families.  When  he  carried  it  to  the  lady 
of  the  house,  and  asked  her  to  preserve  it, — she  remarked  to  him,  "  Why,  Wil- 
liam, I  didn't  know  that  you  were  a  poet  before."  "  Oh,"  said  he,  humbly  turning 
his  head  aside,  and  with  an  expression  on  his  face  of  conscious  merit  and  ill-con- 
cealed pride,  "  any  school-boy  could  have  written  that."  William  was  "  inspired  " 
on  the  occasion  of  the  demise  of  a  favorite  black  and  tan  terrier. 

THE  LAST  WISHES  OF  POOR  NETTLE. 

Bill  you  have  Been  A  friend  to  me 
and  Ahvise  be  A  fiiend  to  mine 
Promise  me  that  Before  I  died 
and  O  god  how  happy  i  shall  Be — 

Thare's  Nick  my  onley  Son  and  are 
give  him  the  Meat  that  is  for  me 
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and  alwise  keep  him  tied  at  night 
and  not  let  him  A  wanderer  Be — 

He  is  but  young  and  little  knows 

how  the  Strong  oppress  the  Poor 

But  when  he  has  Seen  as  much  as  you  &  I 

heal  lam  A  leeson  that  riches  cannot  By — 

and  there  is  Flirt  my  only  Daughter 

0  keep  hir  from  temtations  Strong 
She  is  a  Mother  now  of-ten 

and  taket  of  them  A  Father's  care — 

But  o  god  I  am  to  weak 

1  cannot  finish  out  my  tail 

that  Coward  death  had  to  Strong  A  hold 
She  gave  A  Bark  and  waged  hir  Tale. 

-  -  -  There  is  much  of  truth  in  the  following  extract  which  we  take  the 
libei'ty  of  cutting  from  a  letter  received,  per  last  mail,  from  a  beloved  and 
esteemed  friend  in  New  York.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  "  Chandos  Picture  "  is 
attracting  attention  in  the  East ;  "  Pollock's  piece  on  the  Chandos  Picture  is  very- 
fine  in  its  stately  solemnity ;  but  it  struck  me  at  the  time  as  slightly  echoing 
Hood's  '  Haunted  House.'  The  measure  is  the  same,  and  the  similarity  of  expres- 
sion in  the  last  line  of  the  seventh  stanza,  shows  that  the  melody  of  Hood's  ex- 
quisite poem  was  present  in  Pollock's  mind,  unconsciously  moulding  the  form 
and  sentiment  of  his  poem.  I  do  not  mention  this  in  the  spirit  of  a  small  criti- 
cism, for  in  truth  it  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  his  piece — but  I  mention 
it  to  show  the  exceeding  necessity  there  exists  for  our  young  poets  to  plant  them- 
selves firmly  on  the  pedestal  of  individual  genius,  forming  their  own  style,  ex- 
pressing their  own  thoughts,  and  remaining  faithful  to  the  inspirations  of  their 
own  being.  And  in  this,  I  assure  you,  I  speak  from  personal  experience.  I 
have,  over  and  over  again,  been  discouraged  and  mortified  at  finding  myself  in 
the  more  languid  hours  of  composition,  deserting  my  good  genius,  going  out  of 
myself,  and  falling  back  on  an  external  aid — substituting,  in  fact,  the  memory  of 
favorite  poems  for  the  genuine  inspiration  of  imagination  and  fancy.  A  true 
and  genuine  poet  must  of  necessity  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  poetic 
minds.  But  in  these  days,  the  gilded  counterfeit  is  deceiving.  The  spasmodic 
trash  of  Alexander  Smith,  and  Bailey's  Festus,  is  heartily  to  be  abhorred.  The 
critical  cry  of  'bravo,  bravo,'  which  distinguished  the  debut  of  Smith,  was  an 
infallible  index  of  the  low  ebb  to  which  poetry  has  descended.  The  re-action 
from  Byron,  Scott,  "Wordsworth,  Shelly,  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  is  complete.  A 
false  philosophy  is  abroad,  and  these  spasmodic  authors,  instead  of  making  divine 
philosophy  vassal  unto  their  art,  have  degraded  their  art  into  the  commonplace 
expression  of  a  poor,  meager  and  unsatisfactory  philosophy.  See  what  trashy 
views  of  life  pervade  Festus.  What  undisguised  sensuality  panders  to  viscious 
tastes  in  Smith.  How  the  miserable  bird  flaunts  his  finest  feathers,  turns  care- 
fully every  color  to  the  light,  swells  and  struts  in  pride  and  vanity,  the  painted 
harlot  of  poetry,  rotten  at  the  core.  Give  me  something  fresh  and  genuine,  if  it 
be  only 

'  Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away.' 

This  quotation  is  from  that  noblest  of  modern  poems,  Tennyson's  'In  Memoriam.' 
The  oldest  homestead  of  humanity  has  its  dusty  chimneys,  dilapidated  barns  and 
domestic  eaves,  in  which  the  unambitious  poet  can  build  his  nest  and  rear  the 
tender  progeny  of  Fancy.     But,  alas !   for  these  modern  eagles  of  poetry,  whose 
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nest  must  be  fixed  on  a  mountain,  and  whose  flight  is  a  stone's  throw  beyond 
the  sun.     These  last  can  justly  appropriate  the  words  of  Tennyson's  '  Princess : ' 

'  The  crane,'  I  said,  'may  chatter  of  the  crane, 
The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove,  but  I 
An  eagle  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere !' 

I  hold  that  individuality  is  as  essential  to  poetry  as  to  history.  Poetry  is  a 
universal  art,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  every  poet  should  merge  his  idiosyncracy 
of  thought  and  style,  into  a  dead  echo  of  some  brother  poet.  Imitation  is  the 
bane  of  art.  The  misanthropy  of  Byron  was  peculiar  and  original,  and  gave 
peculiarity  to  his  poetry.  But  the  misanthropy  of  the  one  thousand  and  one 
young  men  who  moulded  themselves  after  him,  was  amusing  and  ridiculous.  But 
I  must  leave  the  poets  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  gather  up  the  scattered 
threads  of  my  rambling  epistle.  I  wish  you  all  sorts  of  success  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Magazine,  and  hope  it  may  become  a  Power  in  the  land.  I  have  writ- 
ten nothing,  lately,  of  length  and  value  sufficient  to  warrant  '  exportation.' " 
-  -  -  The  facile  manner  in  which  the  Yankee  adapts  himself  to  circumstances, 
and  changes  his  employment,  or  even  his  profession,  is  matter  of  great  wonder  to 
the  Englishman.  Your  doctor  becomes  your  mule  driver, — and  to-morrow,  you 
shall  find  your  editor  a  banker,  or  your  clergyman  a  broker.  A  day  or  two 
since,  an  English  gentleman,  resident  among  us,  whose  nobleness  of  character 
and  hospitality  are  really  baronial,  was  entertaining  a  few  friends  at  his  man- 
sion, where  the  genial  fireside  stirs  many  a  memory  of  home  in  the  heart,  when 
the  conversation  turned  upon  old  acquaintances.  "By  the  way,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing Col.  Pipes,  of  Pipesville,  "  what  has  become  of  our  old  friend,  Mr.  L., 
that  used  to  keep  a  haberdasher's  store,  in  Sacramento  ?  I  have  'nt  seen  him, 
nor  heard  from  him,  this  year  and  a  half."  "  "Why,"  said  Col.  Pipes,  "  he  's  living 
in  Shasta  City."  "  What 's  he  doing  now  ? "  "  He 's  a  barrister."  "  A  barrister  I " 
quickly  responded  our  English  friend,  with  emphasis,  and  as  gemiine  an  aston- 
ishment as  we  ever  beheld.  "A  barrister!  why,  how's  that?  He  was  a  mer- 
chant two  years  ago ;  he  did  'nt  study  the  profession  in  his  younger  days,  did 
he?"  A  negative  nod  from  Pipes.  "  Why,  how  can  he  be  a  barrister ?  What 
can  he  know  of  law?"  "0,  sir,"  responded  the  waggish  Colonel,  "Necessity 
knows  no  lavj."  -  -  -  Very  much  after  the  style  of  the  French  Cafes  and 
Restaurants,  have  there  sprang  up  two  classes  of  eating  houses  in  San  Francisco 
within  the  last  eighteen  months,  which  have  fairly  become  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  place.  We  allude  to  the  German  breakfast  houses,  and  the  Restaur 
rants  proper.  You  go  down  town  of  a  morning,  and,  behold,  the  tables  of  the 
former  are  crowded,  all  over  the  city.  Eggs,  coffee,  toast,  and,  now  and  then,  a 
chop  or  a  "  snitzel "  is  the  order  given  for  thousands  of  people.  And  then,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  you  shall  find  the  very  people,  who  patronized  the  German 
saloons — the  Cafes  proper — in  the  morning,  dining  more  substantially  at  the 
Restaurants.  Landsberger,  on  Clay  street,  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  style. 
He  started  a  little  breakfast  place,  with  five  tables  only,  in  1851, — and,  behold, 
what  it  has  grown  into.  A  spacious  and  elegant  saloon, — upon  the  same  site 
where  stood  his  first  wooden  shanty, — filled  with  marble-topped  tables,  and 
crowded  with  our  citizens  every  morning  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock.  Another 
highly  popular  saloon  of  the  same  description  is  to  be  found  lower  down  on  Clay 
street.  Mr.  Helbing,  (who  keeps  it,)  by  his  politeness  and  accommodating  spirit, 
has  gathered  about  him  numerous  patrons,  and  has  built  up  a  flourishing  and 
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increasing  business.  It  is  "well  worth  one's  while  to  spend  twenty  minutes,  or  so, 
every  morning  at  one  of  his  tables.  -  -  -  Since  inserting  above  the  extract 
from  the  letter,  received  from  our  New  York  friend,  in  which  he  alludes  in  terms 
of  high  praise  to  "  The  Chandos  Picture,"  by  Edward  Pollock,  our  eye  has 
fallen  upon  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier,  (issue  of  the  9th  Sept.),  in  which 
we  find  the  entire  poem  copied,  with  the  following  introductory  remarks,  to  wit : 

"Reader,  if  you  have  never  seen  the  great  '  Chandos '  Shakespeare, — from 
which  an  engraving,  imitating  not  only  the  face  and  figure,  but  the  canvas,  and 
even  the  cracks  in  the  paint,  and  the  coloring  of  the  flesh,  has  recently  been 
published,  and  may  be  had  of  C.  J.  Price,  seven  Hart's  Building, — if,  we  repeat, 
you  have  never  seen  that  picture,  with  its  massive,  noble,  glorious  brow,  its 
large  and  beautiful  eyes,  chiseled  nose,  and  classic  mouth,  the  following  exquisite 
poem,  by  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  esteemed  correspondents,  will  lose  much 
of  its  interest,  though  enough  will  still  remain  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of  every 
lover  of  Shakespeare,  every  admirer  of  the  'Bard  of  Nature,'  an  interest  that 
will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal.  The  stanzas  were  conceived  by  the  gifted 
author,  while  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  great  picture,  in  fancy  transported 
to  the  dusty  gallery  of  its  original  owner,  and  were  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Pioneer  Magazine.  Every  verse  is  beautiful,  but  that  we  have  put  in 
italics,  we  consider  especially  fine." 

The  italicised  stanza  is  as  follows : 

"Lo!  on  the  wall,  in  mist  and  gloom  high  reared, 
A  luminous  Face  adorns  the  structure  hoary : 
Light-bearded,  hazel-eyed  and  auburn-haired, 
And  bright  with  a  strange  glory." 

We  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the  above,  the  following : 

"  But  who  shall  calm  the  restless  sprites  that  rove 
In  the  mute  presence  of  that  painted  Poet? 
In  vain  their  triumph  in  old  wars  or  love ; — 
No  future  times  shall  know  it. 

For,  '  Oh ! '  they  cry,  'his  song  has  named  us  not! 

He  stretched  no  hand  to  lift  the  pall  flung  o'er  us.' 
And  still  they  moan  and  shriek — '  Forgot — forgot ! ' 

In  faint  and  shivering  chorus. 

Mightiest  of  all — my  master !    Dare  but  I 
Touch  the  shrunk  chords  thy  hand  divine  hath  shaken, — 

How  would  the  heroes  of  the  days  gone  by 
Crowd  round  me,  and  awaken ! 


Thy  dust  is  mingled  with  thy  native  sod ; 

Exhaled  like  dew,  thy  soul,  that  ranged,  unbounded ; — 
But  who  shall  dare  to  tread  where  Shakspeare  trod, 

Or  strike  the  harp  he  sounded !  " 

In  fact,  we  know  not  where  to  stop  in  selecting  its  beauties.  The  "  Chandos 
Picture  "  should  be  read  only  as  a  whole.  We  consider  it  as  sufficient  in  itself, 
to  rear  and  establish  Mr.  Pollock's  fame,  even  if  he  never  puts  pen  to  paper 
again.  In  fact,  it  is  having  that  effect  already.  -  -  -  A  dry  individual,  re- 
joicing in  the  name  of  John  Sterling,  opened  a  store  on  the  main  street  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  long  before  the  place  had  grown  to  its  present  importance. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  mere  village  at  the  time.  As  a  business  man,  he  grew  with  its 
growth  and  strengthened  with  its  strength,  until  at  last  he  had  amassed  a  very 
handsome  fortune.  But  he  was  of  the  conservative  kind,  and  while  the  business 
part  of  the  town  moved  away  from  him,  and  left  him  on  the  outskirts,  surrounded 
by  nothing  but  old  rookeries,  he  pertinaciously  stuck  to  his  old  stand,  and  con- 
tinued to  open  his  shop  every  morning.     One  day  an  acquaintance  came  in,  and 
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during  the  conversation,  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Stirling,  you  must  be  ■worth  a  good 
deal  of  money ;  I  should  think  you  'd  retire."  "  "Well,"  responded  Sterling,  dryly, 
looking  round  upon  his  old  shop-worn  goods,  and  out  of  the  window  at  the 
empty  rookeries,  "  I  should  like  to  know  where  you  would  find  a  more  retired 
spot  than  this."  -  -  -  "We  find  the  admirable  burlesque  musical  criticism  of 
Lieut.  Derby,  (Phoenix,)  entitled  "  The  Plains — Ode  Symphonie,  par  Jabez  Tarbox," 
which  we  published  in  our  August  number,  copied  into  a  New  York  musical 
paper  and  credited  to  the  Boston  Post,  and  the  author  of  "  Partington ia,"  who 
is  connected  with  that  journal.  "We  should  not  have  mentioned  this  fact,  had  it 
been  the  first,  second  or  third  instance  of  the  kind,  that  has  come  under  our 
notice.  But  we  submit,  it  is  annoying  to  find  some  of  Phcenix's  best  things 
copied  into  the  Atlantic  papers,  with  such  an  introduction  as  this : — "  Soyne  fellow 
out  west  says  so  and  so."  Fair  play,  gentlemen ;  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due. 
Phoenix  is  sui  generis  ;  his  humor  is  original,  and  so  different  from  that  of  Shilla- 
ber,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  two  writers  could  be  confounded.  -  -  - 
Some  time  since  there  was  an  advertisement  in  the  papers,  calling  a  meeting  of 
such  as  were  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
female  immigration  into  California.  A  romantic  acquaintance  of  ours,  feeling  a 
little  interest  in  the  matter,  called  at  the  place  designated  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  the  good  work,  if  necessary.  He  returned,  however,  very  speedily,  with 
most  lugubrious  east  of  countenance.  All  hopes  of  a  delicate  little  romance 
were  dashed,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  "  Seek  a  meeting !  Why,  I  pledge 
you  my  word,"  said  he,  "  there  was  nobody  there,  but  about  twenty  of  the  home- 
liest '  old  codgers '  you  could  raise  in  San  Francisco,  and  two  old  maids, — skinny, 
you  know,  skinny,  and  lamentably  saffron-colored."  He  staid  but  a  moment 
or  two,  during  which  time  the  "codgers"  were  discussing  the  point  of  enticing 
the  young  ladies  out  here,  trusting  to  Providence  for  the  wherewithal  to  build 
them  comfortable  homes  after  their  arrival.  He  waited  long  enough,  however, 
to  hear  the  debate  "clinched"  by  one  of  the  "saffron-colored,"  as  follows: —  ■ 
"Wall, — guess  ye  can't  git  the  Yankee  gals  t'  come  eout  here,  ef  that's  the  way 
ye're  goin'  to  deoo ;  they  ai'nt  no  fools,  I  tell  yeou !  "  For  fear  some  one  would 
come  in  and  catch  him  there,  our  romantic  friend  "shot." 


TO  OUR  PATEONS. 
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A    DETECTIVE    POLICE. 

BY    B.     S.     B. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  City  Government  in  San  Francisco, 
it  has  been  the  practice  for  each  Common  Council,  on  assuming  its 
seat,  to  pass  an  ordinance  "  For  the  Reorganization  of  the  Police." 
In  these  changes,  one  may  look  in  vain  for  any  important  improve- 
ment upon  the  inefficient  plan  originally  adopted.  The  principal 
modifications  have  related  rather  to  the  manner  of  election  and 
dismissal  from  office,  than  to  the  healthy  organization  of  the  Police 
Force,  and  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  that  peculiar  bent  of  mind 
which  is  the  politician's,  rather  than  in  accordance  with  liberal  views, 
and  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  our  growing  city.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  selection  of  officers  has  been  as  good  as  could  have  been 
expected,  where  the  fulfillment  of  political  promises  and  the  reward- 
ing of  favorites,  have  been  of  paramount  importance  to  the  detention 
in  power  of  experienced  men.  As  a  general  thing,  also,  the  officers 
have  performed  their  duties  with  alacrity  and  courage  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  evil  doers  has  not  been  diminished,  and  the 
escapes  from  justice  have  been  so  numerous,  as  to  impair,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  salutary  influence  of  the  laws  as  preventive  measures. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  legal  writers,  that  the  object  of  criminal 
laws,  is  not  so  much  the  wreaking  of  vengeance  for  the  offense,  by 
the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  as  the  deterring  of  others  from  com- 
mitting like  offenses.  And,  it  is  further  admitted,  that  the  law  of 
punishments,  as  a  preventive,  is  efficient,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  punishment,  but  rather  in  proportion  to  its  certainty. 

To  secure  this  certainty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  most 
essential  requisite,  obviously,  is  the  arrest  of  the  offenders.  This  por- 
tion of  the  executive  duty,  is  carried  out  by  the  Police  ;  and  the  plan 
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upon  which  all  the  Police  Ordinances,  hitherto  passed,  have  under- 
taken to  carry  out  their  object  is,  by  patrols  of  Watchmen.  The 
body  of  the  Police  have  been  divided  into  clans  or  squads,  who  have 
been  assigned  to  respective  beats  ;  the  duty  of  each  being,  to  watch 
for  offenders  upon  his  beat,  and  to  arrest  them  in  the  commission  of 
their  crime,  or  upon  fresh  pursuit. 

By  the  Ordinance  of  November  4th,  1852,  the  number  of  Policemen 
was  fixed  at  thirty-two  ;  and  by  the  Ordinance  of  November  24th, 
1852,  the  number  was  increased  to  fifty,  including  the  Marshal,  Gap- 
tain  of  Police,  Assistant  Captain  and  the  supernumeraries,  who  were 
allowed  to  replace  any  temporary  vacancies  in  the  force,  arising  from 
sickness  or  other  causes.  This  allowed  forty-seven  privates,  of  whom 
a  certain  number  are  necessarily  always  in  attendance  at  the  Mar- 
shal's Office,  the  Recorder's  Court  and  the  Station  House,  for  the 
service  of  process  and  the  custody  of  prisoners  ;  and  would  leave  not 
more  than  forty  for  the  guard  of  the  City,  of  whom,  one-half  only 
could  be  on  duty  at  one  time.  So  that,  in  reality,  twenty  men,  merely, 
were  provided,  to  guard  the  citizens  of  this  great  city  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  nests  of  criminals  who  infest  it. 

Taking  into  consideration,  the  size  of  San  Francisco,  the  extent 
of  ground  over  which  it  is  spread,  the  transient  character  of  the  in- 
habitants and  their  constant  change  of  residence,  the  number  of  those 
who,  already  old  in  the  practice  of  crime,  have  come  here  as  to  a  new 
and  untried  field  for  their  operations,  it  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance, 
that  such  a  force,  however  industrious  and  assiduous  in  discharge  of  its 
duties,  cannot  but  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose  contemplated. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected,  that  such  a  force  would  be  sufficient  to  save 
the  city  from  riots,  assaults  and  other  like  offenses  of  a  comparatively 
trivial  character.  An  organized  band  of  thieves  can,  with  little  diffi- 
culty, make  themselves  acquainted  with  every  member  of  the  Police, 
ascertain  precisely  those  who  are  assigned  to  any  particular  beat,  and 
by  placing  a  proper  watch  upon  the  Policeman  who  is  on  duty  on  the 
beat  where  they  wish  to  operate,  can  pursue  their  object  without 
fear  of  interruption  from  that  quarter.  That  such  has  been  their 
course,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  impunity  and  boldness  with  which 
they  have  ransacked  houses,  night  after  night,  without  a  single  arrest. 
Under  this  plan,  large  portions  of  the  city  must  necessarily  be  left 
entirely  unprotected,  and,  as  to  the  remainder,  the  guard  amounts  to 
almost  nothing.  It  would  require  an  increase  of  the  Police  Force  to 
an  extent  which  our  Common  Council  could  never  be  brought  to  sanc- 
tion, to  amount  to  anything  like  complete  protection  of  our  city,  in 
accordance  with  this  plan.  It  would,  in  fact,  require  the  posting  of  a 
Policeman  in  front  of  almost  every  house  ;  and  the  surveillance  that 
would  necessarily  result  over  every  citizen,  over  his  most  trivial  actions, 
would  be  an  annoyance,  greater,  even,  than  the  evils  from  which  he 
would  be  protected.  As  a  preventive  of  crime,  therefore,  a  Protective 
Police  for  San  Francisco  cannot  but  be  considered  as  impracticable. 
It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  the  impunity 
with  which  it  is  committed  authorize  no  imputation  upon  the  care  and 
watchfulness  of  members  of  the  Police,  but  are  a  necessary  result  of 
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the  faults  of  the  system.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  In  our  opinion, 
the  evils  under  which  we  suffer  might  be  remedied  or  greatly  amelio- 
rated by  a  different  organization  of  the  body,  even  without  any  in- 
crease of  its  numbers. 

Suppose  that  a  criminal  is  detected  by  a  Policeman  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  ;  the  officer  cannot  leave  his  beat  to  pursue  him.  His 
duty  is  to  watch  the  beat  intrusted  to  him.  The  criminal  flees.  The 
Policeman  cannot  desert  his  post,  and  the  thief  or  burglar  escapes. 
When  the  Policeman  returns  to  the  Station  House,  he  makes  his 
report ;  but,  then,  pursuit  is  useless,  because  the  scent  is  too  cold. 
And  if  it  were  not,  all  the  Policemen  have  their  particular  beats, 
and  must  attend  to  them ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  send  in  pursuit. 
Even  if  one  of  the  few  officers  who  are  reserved  for  the  service  of 
process  is  detached  for  the  pursuit,  he  can  hardly  be  spared  from  his 
duties  for  a  sufficient  time  to  prosecute  the  search  with  any  hopes  of 
success. 

Of  what  particular  use,  then,  is  this  Protective  Police  ?  With  the 
exception  of  a  limited  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  order, 
they  appear  to  be  comparatively  useless.  For  the  arrest  of  those 
organized  bands  of  depredators,  who  are  the  most  to  be  dreaded  as 
the  declared  enemies  of  the  social  body,  they  possess  so  little  power 
as  to  be  almost  inefficient,  and  exercise  little  or  no  influence  in  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

A  Detective  Police  is,  in  our  view,  far  more  efficient.  We  would 
divide  the  Police  into  two  bodies.  The  first,  say  one-half  the  number, 
should  discharge  the  same  duties  which  are  now  discharged  by  the 
whole  body.  They  should  watch  over  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
city  so  far  as  they  can,  being  assigned,  as  at  present,  to  particular 
beats  or  districts,  and  being  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Captain  of  Police.  The  other  body  should  be  selected  from  the  whole 
force  of  privates,  and  shculd  be  composed  of  those  who  are  the  most 
familiar  with  the  habits  and  haunts  of  thieves,  and  who,  by  long  ex- 
perience wpon  the  Police,  are  most  skillful  in  the  detection  of  offenders. 
This  body  we  would  place  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Mar- 
shal; and  their  station,  when  not  on  particular  duty,  should  be  at  the 
Marshal's  office.  As  they  would  be  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the 
Police  Force,  so  should  their  salaries  be  higher.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  each  one  of  this  class,  to  make  himself  familiar  with  those  portions 
of  the  city  which  are  resorted  to  by  persons  of  low  character, — to 
visit  all  suspected  places,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  persons  and 
distinctive  marks  of  those  who  habitually  resort  to  those  places ;  to 
inquire  into  the  means  of  livelihood  of  such  as  should  appear  particu- 
larly suspicious  ;  to  attend  at  the  criminal  courts  and  the  prisons,  and 
mark  those  who  were  charged  with  the  commission  of  felonies;  and, 
in  short,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  persons, 
haunts  and  habits  of  all  the  disreputable  or  suspicious  characters  in- 
habiting the  city  or  arriving  here,  and  particularly  of  such  as  have 
once  been  convicted. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Marshal  to  keep  a  book,  in  which  he 
should  record  the  particulars  of   every  crime  committed,  with   full 
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details  of  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  its  commission,  and  any  de- 
scription that  could  be  obtained  of  the  person  suspected.  When  an 
offense  is  committed  and  reported  to  the  Marshal,  it  should  be  his 
duty  to  send  one  or  more  of  his  "Detectives"  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  to  make  an  accurate  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  upon 
the  spot,  and  to  make  thorough  inquiry  there  of  all  information  which 
could  aid  the  pursuit  and  detection.  Of  all  this  a  full  and  circum- 
stantial report  should  be  made  without  delay  to  the  Marshal.  It 
should  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Marshal  to  detail  one  or  more  of  the 
Detectives  to  proceed  with  the  information  thus  obtained,  and  to  fol- 
low the  scent  or  pursuit  without  any  intermission,  and  not  to  leave  the 
pursuit  until  either  the  clue  is  entirely  lost,  or  the  suspected  party 
secured.  For  this  purpose  the  Detective  on  this  special  duty  should 
have  power  to  follow  the  criminal  to  any  place  in  or  out  of  the  city, 
and  his  expenses  on  such  pursuit,  being  audited  by  the  Marshal,  should 
be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  city.  If  any  information  is  communicated 
to  the  Marshal  of  any  organization,  or  plan  in  progress  for  the  com- 
mission of  any  offense,  it  should  be  his  duty  to  assign  one  or  more 
Detectives  to  watch  the  conspirators,  to  ferret  out  their  plans,  to  fol- 
low them  through  all  their  operations,  and  secure  them,  if  possible,  in 
the  very  commission  of  the  crime.  In  order  to  gain  such  information, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Detectives  to  establish  communications 
with  persons  residing  at  or  near  the  usual  haunts  of  criminals. 

It  should,  also,  be  the  duty  of  the  Marshal  to  communicate  with 
the  Chiefs  of  Police  in  other  places  ;  to  notify  them  of  the  departure 
of  suspected  persons  from  this  city,  sending  proper  descriptions,  and 
to  solicit  from  them  similar  information,  by  telegraph  and  mail.  Let 
the  scoundrels  be  marked,  and  their  every  motion  watched. 

The  experience  of  old  Policemen,  and  of  the  Police  in  those  cities 
where  detective  bodies  have  long  been  in  operation,  would  suggest 
many  other  provisions  and  regulations,  to  make  the  system  perfect. 
Our  object  is  to  show,  briefly,  the  working  of  the  system,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  possesses  over  that  which  has  been  heretofore  in 
operation.  Such  a  system  has  long  been  pursued  in  nearly  all  the 
large  cities  in  Europe  and  America,  and,  as  it  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  experiment,  the  sooner  it  is  adopted  in  San  Francisco 
the  better. 

We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  one 
Detective  is  equal  to  a  dozen  Protective  Policemen. 

Illustration  is  more  forcible  than  argument,  and  we  know  of  no 
better  illustration  than  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Dickens  in  "  Bleak 
House,"  in  the  admirably  drawn  character  of  Bucket.  No  one  can 
read  the  record  of  his  movements  without  being  impressed  with  the 
effectiveness,  the  almost  certainty  of  success  with  which  the  Detective 
officer  of  London  pursues  his  prey.  Various  other  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  theory  occur  in  other  works  of  the  same  author. 
An  intelligent  officer  could  in  six  months  find  out  every  suspicious 
house  in  San  Francisco,  and  know  every  person  in  it.  He  could  be- 
come so  familiar  with  the  suspicious  characters  who  arrive  here,  and 
the  habits,  haunts  and  appearance  of  the  scoundrels  who  make  this 
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their  home,  that  when  a  crime  was  committed,  he  would  be  able  at  once 
to  designate  the  criminal,  and  know  where  to  lay  his  hand  upon  him. 
In  his  survey  the  houses  of  business  men  whose  occupations  were 
known,  would  at  once  be  excluded,  the  field  of  his  examination  would 
gradually  narrow  down  to  a  comparatively  small  district,  and  would 
finally  be  restricted  to  a  few  localities  and  tenements,  which  would  be 
constantly  under  siirveillance,  while  the  movements  of  their  frequenters 
would  be  watched  and  noted.  For  the  purpose  of  such  examination 
and  surveillance,  each  Detective  might  take  a  separate  district.  Sup- 
pose we  divide  this  city  into  twenty  such  districts,  and  assign  one  to 
each  Detective.  In  prosecuting  his  examination  the  well-known,  res- 
pectable residents  would  be  quietly  resorted  to  for  information  as  to 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  those  who  were  not  so  well  known,  and 
it  would  thus  take  but  a  short  time  to  find  out  those  persons  and 
places  which  really  required  looking  after. 

It  is  not  out  intention  in  this  brief  article,  to  present  a  complete 
plan  of  organization  of  such  a  body  ;  but  to  sketch  the  outline  only  ; 
to  show  briefly  its  advantages,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  subject, 
leaving  it  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  by  law  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  this  city,  to  mould  and  form  the  complete  system.  If  we  have 
done  this,  we  shall  have  done  the  city  a  service,  and  accomplished  our 
object. 

"We  have  already  alluded  to  the  principle  now  acknowledged  as  an 
axiom,  that  it  is  the  certainty  of  punishment  and  not  its  severity 
which  is  efficacious  in  deterring  the  evil  disposed  from  the  commission 
of  crime  ;  and  because  it  appears  to  us  that  this  principle  has  not 
sufficiently  been  borne  in  mind  in  our  legislation,  we  wish  more  par- 
ticularly to  call  attention  to  it  in  this  connection.  We  consider  it  the 
most  important  matter  to  be  had  in  view  in  the  organization  of  the 
Police.  A  person  who  contemplates  the  commission  of  a  crime,  first 
takes  into  consideration  the  probability  of  detection.  The  amount  of 
punishment  is  not  generally  the  question.  In  all  cases  the  penalty  is 
more  than  an  adequate  set-off.  He  does  not  undertake  to  suffer  that. 
He  undertakes  to  commit  the  crime  and  not  suffer  the  punishment. 
If  he  will  in  all  probability  escape,  provided  he  is  not  caught  in  the 
act,  he  will  consider  it  a  pretty  safe  operation,  because  he  will  not 
commit  the  crime  until  the  coast  is  clear,  and  he  is  free  from  observa- 
tion. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  what  risk  does  he  run  ?  and  what  effect  does 
the  law  have  upon  his  mind  as  a  preventive  ?  He  knows  that  there 
is  but  one  man  to  watch  him,  and  it  is  no  very  difficult  matter  for 
him  to  ascertain  precisely  who  that  individual  is  ;  for  the  beats,  and 
the  Policeman  assigned  to  each,  are  fully  set  forth  in  writing,  and 
posted  up  in  the  Police  office  for  the  information  of  all  evil-doers.  He 
therefore  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  Policeman 
on  duty.  Perhaps  he  takes  a  social  glass  with  him,  or  offers  him  a 
cigar,  and  enters  into  friendly  chat,  to  allay  all  suspicion.  When  the 
favorable  time  arrives,  he  waits  until  the  Policeman  has  passed  the 
house  which  he  wishes  to  enter,  and  he  knows  that  a  certain  interval 
must  pass  before  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  beat  and  returns  again. 
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As  soon  as  the  Policeman  has  passed  the  house  and  is  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  eye  and  ear,  he  quietly  proceeds  with  his  work.  He  enters, 
and  at  his  leisure  explores  the  premises.  His  only  danger  now  is 
from  the  inmates.  The  Policeman  does  not  interfere  with  him  at  all, 
and  the  inmates  would  be  precisely  as  safe  at  this  moment,  if  there 
were  not  a  Policeman  in  the  city.  He  selects  from  the  objects  pre- 
sented, such  as  suit  his  fancy  or  his  humor,  empties  a  few  bottles  of 
wine  with  quiet  gusto,  performs  a  few  practical  jokes  to  pass  the  time 
pleasantly, — perhaps,  leisurely  pens  a  note  of  apology  to  the  enforced 
lenders,  and  then  watches  at  the  door  or  window  until  his  acquaint- 
ance, the  Policeman,  passes  again.  Then,  waiting  until  he  is  far 
enough  on  his  way  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  meditations  by  an  exit, 
he  leaves  the  house,  with  his  plunder.  This  cannot  be  called  a  fancy 
sketch.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  need  any  proof. 
Almost  every  morning's  paper  will  furnish  a  parallel. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  petty  thief  that  escapes  punishment.  The 
most  astounding  crimes  are  of  far  too  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  yet 
there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  punishment.  Look  at  the  case  of 
York.  He  kills  a  man  (Grove  C.  McMichael)  in  a  public  saloon,  in 
the  presence  of  numerous  witnesses.  He  waits  on  the  spot  long 
enough  to  be  certain  of  his  work,  and  then,  without  molestation, 
mounts  his  horse  and  rides  away.  He  does  not,  for  a  week,  go  a 
day's  journey  from  the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  then  embarks  from  this 
very  port,  in  an  outward-bound  vessel,  and  is  safe.  What  efforts 
were  made  to  capture  him  ?  Was  an  indictment  found  against  him  ? 
Was  any  proof  made  of  his  crime  ?  Were  any  officers  sent  in  pur- 
suit ?  and  has  there,  to  this  day,  been  any  requisition  for  his  surren- 
der ?  It  is  distinctly  known  when  and  how  he  escaped,-^— the  very 
vessel  he  sailed  on  is  known,  and  had  an  officer  been  dispatched  on  a 
steamer  or  fast-sailing  vessel,  with  proper  authority,  he  could  have 
been  brought  back,  tried  and  punished.  And  where  are  those  who 
concealed  him  here  and  aided  him  in  his  flight  ?  They  are  amongst 
us.  They  walk  the  streets  daily,  and  people  do  not  hesitate  to  name 
them  and  charge  them  with  the  offense.  The  crime  is  plainly  declared 
upon  the  statute  book ;  there  are  courts,  and  officers,  and  District 
Attorneys  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  out  these  laws  ;  but  they  are 
useless  to  us. 

There  was  the  case  of  Henry  Meiggs.  It  would  not  have  been  a 
difficult  thing  to  have  overtaken  him  ;  but  he  stands  as  yet  a  stranger 
to  our  criminal  courts.  No  charge  has  been  made  against  him,  no 
indictment  found ;  and  if  there  should  news  come  this  day  that  he 
was  within  arm's  length  of  the  law,  there  is  nothing  jet  upon  the 
record  on  which  to  found  a  requisition.  And  where  are  his  aiders 
and  abetters  ?  Does  any  one  in  this  city  believe  that  he  was  alone 
in  his  great  crime,  and  that  the  bark  "America"  carried  all  the 
plunder  and  the  criminals  ?  No  ;  no  one  believes  this.  The  public 
believes  that  there  are  those  now  walking  our  streets  in  fine  raiment, 
untouched,  unharmed,  who  were  participators  in  guilt  and  in  the  base 
gain — but  there  has  been  no  investigation.  Our  legal  machinery  has 
stopped  as  still  and  silent  as  if  there  was  nothing  for  it  to  do.     They 
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have  assisted  their  principal  in  his  flight ;  he  and  the  witnesses  are 
gone,  and  here  in  the  very  midst  of  their  victims  they  sit  merrily 
down  to  feast  on  their  fat  spoil.  Gods  !  what  a  patient  people  we 
are. 

And  there  was  Sherwood,  we  believe  he  has  only  lately  conde- 
scended to  leave  us ;  in  fact,  we  are  not  quite  sure  he  has  yet  gone. 
He  may  still  be  here,  for  aught  we  know,  devising  new  business  ope- 
rations, similar  to  those  which  were  so  successful  in  filling  his  pockets 
at  the  expense  of  his  neighbors.  He  committed  the  crime  of  forge- 
ry,— forgery  to  a  large  amount.  An  amount  which  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance in  comparison  with  the  exploits  of  the  great  Harry, — but 
still  forgeries  which  any  where  else'  would,  and  here  ought  to  have 
entitled  him  to  free  lodgings  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life.  How  clear  was  the  crime  !  There  was  no  question 
about  it.  It  was  not  even  denied.  But  will  any  one  inform  us  what 
were  the  doings  of  the  courts  on  that  occasion  ?  Did  the  outraged 
law  rise  in  terrible  majesty,  drag  the  criminal  from  his  hiding  place, 
stand  him  at  the  pillory  of  a  public  trial,  and  hurl  him  from  rank  and 
position  to  the  felon's  cell  ?  Did  the  police  hunt  him  out  ?  Did  the 
District  Attorney  hunt  up  the  evidence,  and  summon  the  witnesses  ? 
Did  the  Grand  Jury  find  a  true  bill  on  this  unquestionable  crime  ? 
All  this  we  did  not  hear.  But  we  did  hear,  that  the  gentleman  re- 
sided quietly  and  peaceably  within  gun-shot  of  the  city  limits,  and 
occasionally  rode  into  the  city  to  see  his  friends,  to  procure  some 
little  comforts  which  were  necessary  to  a  gentleman  passing  his  time 
in  retirement,  away  from  his  usual  haunts  and  associates. 

But  it  is  needless  to  cite  further  instances.  There  has  not  been  an 
officer  in  the  city  government  since  its  foundation,  who  has  not  been 
charged  with  unfaithfulness  ;  and  some  on  no  salary  at  all,  and  some 
on  a  yearly  salary — the  whole  of  which  has  been  spent  in  a  month — 
have  grown  rich,  and  are  men  of  standing  in  the  community.  Each 
day  has  its  tale  of  depravity.  We  appeal,  not  alone  to  the  records 
of  the  criminal  courts, — those  traps  for  petty  knaves  and  needy  loaf- 
ers,— nor  to  the  public  prints  ;  but  to  the  tale  that  is  told  from  man 
to  man,  each  day,  in  the  public  streets,  of  some  new  depravity.  We 
have  recalled  enough  of  criminal  history  to  place  the  case  fairly 
before  our  readers,  and  to  arouse  each  good  citizen  to  demand  a  rem- 
edy. If  that  which  we  recommend  will  not  meet  the  difficulty,  then 
let  any  one  help  us  to  a  better. 

But  is  it  not  manifest  to  all  that  the  cause  of  this  continued  flood 
of  crime  is  the  uncertainty  of  punishment, — nay,  the  almost  certainty 
of  escape  ?  Of  all  these  wrongs  which  are  daily  done,  there  is  not 
one  which  is  not  plainly  declared  a  crime  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
There  is,  then,  a  punishment  for  these  offenses.  But  are  the  penal- 
ties inadequate  ?  Do  these  criminals  willingly  incur  the  penalty  for 
the  gains  of  the  crime  ?  No  ;  look  at  the  statutes  ;  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  States,  and  you  will  find  them  fully  as  severe, 
and  income  instances  more  so  than  those  of  other  States,  and  such 
that  none  would  bear  for  all  the  profit  of  the  crime. 

It  is  true  that  a  Detective  Police  will  not  cure  all.     There  is  one 
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other  thing  which  must  also  be  remedied  ;  and  that  is,  the  non-admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice — the  apathy  of  the  courts.  The  whole 
machinery  has  been  heretofore  operated  upon  a  wrong  principle.  The 
officers  of  justice  do  not  consider  themselves  under  any  obligation  to 
ferret  out  crimes,  and  to  punish  them.  We  may  to-morrow,  if  you 
like,  publish  in  the  public  prints,  an  account  of  a  crime  committed  in 
our  midst,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  not  an  officer  will  move  in  the 
matter.  The  Recorder  will  hear  the  case  if  you  will  come  before  him 
and  make  complaint,' — he  will  swear  and  examine  the  witnesses,  and 
render  a  true  judgment  according  to  law  and  his  conscience.  If  he 
sends  the  case  to  the  Grand  Jury,  or  if  you  go  there  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  Grand  Jury  will  cross-examine  you,  and  any  other  witnes- 
ses you  may  bring,  and  they  may,  also,  decide  according  to  their 
consciences,  but  this  is  doubtful.  If  the  accused  happens  to  have 
friends  on  the  jury,  as  he  generally  manages  to  do,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
means,  they  will  call  him  in,  and  hear  his  explanation,  and  you  may 
esteem  yourself  fortunate  if  they  don't  indict  you  and  your  Witnesses 
for  a  conspiracy.  They  would,  if  it  were  not  for  exposing  the  real 
criminal.  But  if  they  are  entirely  disinterested,  they  will  merely  ex- 
amine such  witnesses  as  are  brought  before  them,  and  if  they  find  a 
bill,  the  District  Attorney  will  examine  the  witnesses  produced  with 
great  skill,  and  make  a  powerful  argument.  But  this,  we  mean  to  say, 
that  none  of  these  officers  will  inquire  into  an  alleged  crime.  They 
will  not  ferret  out  the  crime  or  the  offender  ;  they  will  not  hunt  out 
testimony  and  summon  the  witnesses.  They  will  not,  in  fine,  be  active 
instruments  in  the  punishment  of  the  offenders.  They  will  be  mere 
machines,  of  which  some  private  person  must  turn  the  crank  and  feed 
them,  or  else  they  will  do  nothing.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  duty,  but 
it  must  be  done.  The  public  officer  in  doing  this  does  no  more  than 
is  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  But,  then,  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the 
public  officer,  and  the  law  depends  upon  him  to  do  it.  Although  a 
law  makes  it  a  crime  to  compound  a  felonyj  yet  the  officers  of  the 
law,  if  they  do  not  see  it  done  every  day,  know  that  it  is  done,  because 
it  knows  that  crimes  are  committed  and  no  complaint  is  made,  and 
that  this  can  only  be  because  the  victim  is  bought  off— ^-paid  for  his 
silence — paid  for  not  making  complaint.  The  officers  of  the  law  know 
that  this  is  so,  and  they  use  no  effort  to  alter  this  state  of  affairs.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  any  private  person  will  put  himself  forward 
in  a  matter  which  does  not  particularly  concern  him,  to  vindicate  the 
outraged  law,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  its  sworn  officers  ;  and  so 
the  law  remains  a  dead  letter,  where  it  should  be  the  most  active. 

Although  this  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  remedied  by  a  more  effi- 
cient discharge  of  duties  on  the  part  of  these  officers,  yet  it  would  in  a 
great  measure  be  remedied  by  a  Detective  Police.  Through  such  a 
body  we  might  expect  to  ferret  out  the  crime — and,  also,  to  get  the 
evidence  to  prove  it.  It  often  occurs,  that  a  man  who  cannot  give 
any  direct  evidence  upon  a  trial,  can  put  the  officer  upon  the  track. 
For  instance,  a  witness  on  the  stand,  is  asked  about  a  matter,  and 
answers  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  except  by  hearsay.  He  is 
immediately  stopped,  and  is  not  allowed  to  answer.     But  it  is  not  so 
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with  an  officer  ferreting  out  testimony.  He  takes  all  the  information 
he  can  get ;  he  asks  from  whom  the  witness  heard  the  story  ;  he  goes 
to  his  informant,  and  so  on,  until  he  reaches  the  legal  witness, — the 
man  who  can  speak  from  his  own  knowledge.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  crime  has  been  committed, — nor  is 
the  Detective's  duty  ended  when  he  has  discovered  and  arrested  the 
criminal.  The  ends  of  justice  will  still  be  defeated,  unless  he  can 
prove  the  crime  and  fasten  it  upon  his  prisoner.  Therefore,  he  must 
ferret  out  the  witnesses  too. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  how  easy  is  the  commission  of  a  rob- 
bery or  burglary,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  of  the  present 
Preventive  Police.  Suppose  now,  that  the  occurrence  which  we  have 
above  described,  is  reported  at  the  Marshal's  office.  He  immediately 
sends  to  the  spot  two  or  more  Detectives.  They  will  endeavor  first, 
to  find  out  whether  an  entrance  was  in  fact  made,  or  whether  the 
robbery  has  been  committed  by  some  person  within  the  house  ;  and 
this  requires  great  nicety  and  skill,  for  those  very  signs,  which  at  first 
glance  appear  to  show  an  entrance  from  without,  may,  upon  a  close 
examination,  turn  out  to  be  mere  sham,  purposely  done  to  mislead,  by 
a  thief  really  resident  in  the  house  ;  or  they  may  show  that  there  has 
been  a  co-operation  between  a  person  in  the  house  and  thieves  with- 
out. Thus  they  will  examine  the  manner  of  the.  entrance,  ascertain 
by  the  marks  the  kinds  of  tools  or  implements  with  which  it  was 
effected,  and  thus  determine  whether  it  is  the  work  of  a  novice  or  of 
a  professional  burglar.  They  will  take  an  accurate  account  and  de- 
scription of  all  the  articles  stolen,  in  order  to  identify  any  of  them  that 
they  may  afterwards  find ;  and  they  will  take  note  of  every  circum- 
stance which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  number  of  the  robbers,  and 
anything  which  will  show  what  manner  of  men  they  were.  Having 
carefully  noted  all  these  circumstances,  they  report  them  to  the  Mar- 
shal, that  he  may  compare  therewith  any  chance  information  which 
may  come  in  through  other  officers.  The  Detectives  are  now  prepared 
to  ferret  out  the  criminal.  From  their  previous  examination  of  the 
city,  they  will  know  where  the  articles  stolen  will  probably  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  they  will  take  the  proper  steps  to  discover  any  such  ar- 
ticles, and  to  find  out  who  disposed  of  them,  or  obtain  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  person,  as  will  enable  them  to  form  a  tolerably  good  opin- 
ion as  to  the  identity  of  the  criminal.  If  their  previous  examination 
has  indicated  a  person  within  the  house,  the  description  will  enable 
them  to  select  the  right  one.  It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  precise 
course  which  would  be  pursued,  as  it  would  vary  with  the  circumstan- 
ces of  each  case,  and  the  discoveries  made.  But  the  thief  knows  and 
feels  that  present  escape  is  not  security.  He  knows  that  the  pursuer 
is  on  the  track  ;  that  he  is  following  him  with  the  pertinacity  of  the 
blood-hound  ;  that  he  will  leave  no  stone  unturned,  to  discover  him  ; 
that  no  place  is  safe  to  him,  for  his  enemy  will  follow  him*;  that  lapse 
of  time  will  not  avail,  for  all  the  details  of  the  crime  are  recorded 
against  him  on  the  Marshal's  Record.  He  knows  that  sooner  or  later 
his  fate — the  Detective — will  overtake  him,  and  he  must  fly  or  suc- 
cumb. In  either  event,  society  is  freed  from  his  depredations. 
vol.  ii.  42 
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A  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  we  believe  it  has  been  laid  be-  " 
fore  the  Common  Council,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Marshal  a 
moderate  sum  to  be  used  for  the  secret  service  of  the  Police.  We 
unhesitatingly  approve  of  this  suggestion.  Under  proper  regulations, 
such  a  plan  would  be  very  advantageous!  The  disbursement  of  the 
money  must  necessarily  be  left  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Mar- 
shal ;  and  it  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  appropriation  to  require 
any  disclosure  of  the  precise  uses  it  was  to  be  applied  to,  before  the 
expenditure.  But  a  full  and  exact  account  of  the  fund  might  be 
required  as  often  as  a  further  appropriation  was  applied  for,  which 
should  fully  exhibit  to  the  Council  the  manner  in  which  the  last  appro- 
priation had  been  disposed  of.  The  appropriation  would  be  small,  say 
only  a  thousand  dollars  at  a  time  ;  and  the  fund  ought  to  be  kept  up 
to  that  sum.  It  would  not  be  requisite  to  make  the  account  up  to 
the  day,  as  that  might  expose  operations  in  progress  which  should  be 
kept  secret.  The  account  might  comprise  only  those  affairs  which 
were  concluded,  and  then  specify  the  amounts  expended  for  pur- 
poses which  the  Marshal  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  disclose ;  and  these 
last  might  be  open  to  the  examination  of  the  Committee  on  Police,  if 
it  was  thought  necessary.  But  the.  advantages  of  such  a  plan  in  giv- 
ing efficiency  and  celerity  to  the  services  of  a  Detective  Force  are  too 
manifest  to  require  at  our  hands  any  lengthy  exposition.  In  fact,  it 
would  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan  proposed. 

In  the  supremacy  of  the  law  is  the  vitality  of  our  social  organiza- 
tion. It  is  the  actual  -sovereign.  A  law  which  is  not  enforced,  is  a 
lie  and  reproach, — an  evidence  and  an  element  of  weakness.  It  brings 
the  law  and  the  government  into  contempt.  The  petty  criminals, 
who  despoil  us  of  small  portions  of  our  property,  are  mere  vexations  * 
of  the  moment,  mere  annoyances  which  do  not,  seriously  affect  our 
general  feeling  of  security.  .  We  have  shown  how  effectual  would  be 
a  Detective  Police  in  ferreting  out  this  class  of  offenders  ;  but  there 
is  another  class  of  offenders  which  a  Protective  Police  is  powerless 
against,  and  with  whom  Detectives  alone,t  can  successfully  combat. 
It  is  against  the  greater  offenders, — those  who  combine  and  confede- 
rate together  to  rob  the  community,  and  even  corrupt  the  very  foun- 
tains of  justice  to  conceal  their  crimes  and  cover  their  escape.  Such 
are  those  who  influence  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  the  acts  of 
public  officers,  so  as  to  reap  a  benefit  therefrom  ;  who  get  contracts 
with  the  State  and  city  by  corrupting  legislation,  sales  and  forfeit- 
ures of  public  property,  misuse  the  public  securities  intrusted  'to  their 
care,  use  the  public  funds  in  speculations,  buy  up  evidences  of  the 
public  debt  for  their  own  profit  with  the  public  funds  with  which  they 
should  be  paid,  and  return  them  as  paid  in  full;  and  those,  worst  of  all, 
who  corrupt  juries  and  judges,  either  by  direct  bribes  of  money,  or 
by  conveyances  at  mere  nominal  prices,  or  presents  to  relatives,  or  . 
influential  friends  of  judges,  of  titles  which  will  be  only  gOod  when 
confirmed  by  a  favorable  decision.  What  can  an  ordinary  -Policeman 
"  do  with  such  criminals  ?  They  do  not  do  these  things  in  open  day, 
nor  publish  to  the  world  the  means  by  which  they  so  surely  .succeed  ;  . 
and  yet  it  is  done  ;  we  all  know  it.     We  know  that  .men  ha've  become 
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wealthy  amongst  us  by  such  means,  and  bear  their  honors  proudly 
and  unblushingly.  The  contrivances  are  secret,  but  they  could  be 
discovered,  and  a  Detective  Police  alone  could  do  it.  We  have 
suffered  too  long  from  these  things.  We  can  endure  the  depreciations 
of  petty  thieves  as  trifling  evils  incident  to  fiurnan  societies  ;  but  these 
great  crimes,  which  have  so  long  prospered  amongst  us,  leave  us  no 
security.  Life,  liberty  and  property  have  no  safety,  when  the  tribu- 
nals are  corrupted  ;  the  poor  man  hides  his  little  store  and  flees  with 
it  to  other  lands.  The  victim  suffers  in  silence,  hopeless  of  redres's 
against  his  powerful  and  unscrupulous  oppressor,  and  the  honest  citi- 
zen pays  the  tax  with  reluctance,  which  goes  to  swell  the  already 
bursting  coffers  of  the  wealthy  knave. 


THE    SEA 


I  love  thv  never  ceasing  roar, 

Wild,  lone  Sea! 
It  minds  me"  of  the  Evermore 
*      Of  far  Eternity. 

Time,  like  thv  ever  fitful  waves, 

Wild,  lone  Sea! 
Cold  and  remorseless^  laves 

Life's  fading  tree. 

Bright  rolls  thy  phosper  spray, 

Wild,  lone  Sea!     " 
While  sleeps  the  God  o'f  Day, 

Sleeps  all,  but  thee. 

Thoughts  crowd  thy  starlight" hours, 
Wild,  kfne  Sea!  '■    ' 

Loves  nestle  in  thy  bowers, 
Sacred?  to  me.    . 
•  t 

Strains  as  from  foqd  hearts  gushing,   ■• 
.  Wild,  lone  Sea*! 

.  Come  from  thy  far  home^hushing 
Earth's  jollity. 

Winds  from  thy  deeps  emergjng, 

Wild,  lone  Sea! 
Storms  Irowl;  and  billows — surging,    •* 

Shout,  wild*  and  free.  . 

.Hark!  above  storm-wailipg  shrill,  '. 

Wild)  lone  Sea! 
Voices,  stern,  cry, '"Pe&c'e*!   .Be  still!." 
'  @od  speaks  to'  th'ee.  '  .  ' 
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SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  CALIFORNIANS. 

BT     M0LTI. 

Philosophy,  moral  philosophy  excepted,  was  at  a  discount  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  so  was  Theall,  practical  professor  thereof.  Literature  and  the 
legitimate  drama  were  also  below  par  ;  decidedly  so  was  Theall,  who 
dealt  a  little  in  those  brittle  and  unsaleable  wares. 

The  truth  is,  that  Theall,  like  Goldsmith,  was  a  little  of  a  spend- 
thrift, and  a  good  deal  improvident ;  but,  unlike  Golcly,  he  lived  in  an 
age  and  country  when  there  were  no  Maecenases  going  about  to  find 
out  and  provide  for  improvident  men  of  genius.  So  Theall  went  to 
seed, — he  got  used  up, — he  ran  down  at  the  heel, — he  was  exhausted, 
— he  got  to  the  far  end  of  the  last  point, — the  long-deferred  time, 
when  indigence  begins  to  turn  into  starvation.  He 'began  to  stir  him- 
self ;  it  was  time  to  be  doing  something ;  he  had  heard  before  of 
starvation,  but  he  had  regarded  it  as  a  violent  metaphor  ;  the  empti- 
ness of  his  crop  now  began  to  convince  him  that  a  man  might  die  of 
want  off  the  stage  as  well  as  on  it.  Theall  had  disposed  of  several 
characters  that  Way  in  tragedy,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  himself  being 
killed  and  damned  like  one  of  his  own  plays. 

Theall  was  a  magnificent  man — in  his  way  ;  he  was  a  genius,  a  nat- 
ural born  genius,  good  for  that  and  nothing  else,  as  the  young  Vir- 
ginian was  qualified  only  for  supporting  the  Constitution.  Theall  was 
a  sanguine  man,  he  ran  over  with  animal  spirits,  they  kept  him  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  intoxication,  he  effervesced  with  them  like  a  soda 
fountain.  What  he  ever  took  ardent  spirits  for,  is  not  known,  unless 
it  were  to  depress  the  vitality  of  the  system.  His  organ  of  hope  was 
immensely  developed,  he  had  no  forebodings  of  evil,  few  dreams,  and 
no  presentiments — except  one  ;  of  that  one  we  shall  speak  presently. 
He  was  of  a  curious  turn  ;  he  loved  speculation  ;  he  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture ;  these  were  much  to  his  taste  ; — so  was  gin;  — so  was  not  work. 
Theall  despised  labor,  he  had  a  mean  opinion  of  it ;  it  was  vulgar ;  so 
was  pride.;  Theall  loved  to  sun  himself,  to  take  his  ease,  to  meditate, 
to  philosophize  ;  in  short,  to  loaf.  How  he  ever  made  up  his  mind  to 
come  so  far  as  California  to  carry  on  his  business,  when  there  was  so 
much  good  loafing  at  home,  we'  cannot,  find  out.  But  so  it  was. 
Theall  was' a  wit ;  he  could  not  help  it ;  he  was  full  of  humor,  or 
rather  humors  ;  they  ran  out  of  him  like  water  from  an  artesian  well. 
But  ThealFs  wit,  like  his  living,  was  gratuitous  :  it  was  like  himself ; 
it  was  on,  and  of  the  parish.  It  brought  him  nothing,  it  did  not  even 
bring  him  applause.'  The  Californians  don't  want  the  article  gratis; 
it  interferes  with  business  ;  they  'like  to  pay  for  what  they  get,  and 
■  don't  encourage  gratuitous  luxuries.  When  they  wish  to  laugh,  they 
buy  a  ticket  at  the  Theater,  and  take  in  fun  enough  to  last  them  a 
week ;  just  as  they  take  in  their  week's  supply^  of  religion  on  Sunday. 
Theall,  himself,  was  a  pious  man— in  his  way.     He  took  no  thought 
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of  the  morrow  ;  lie  trusted  in  Providence  ;  lie  carried  no  scrip  or 
money  in  his  purse  ;  lie  was  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Micawber, 
only  with  a  stronger  faith  than  even  that  eminent  gentleman  professed, 
in  the  "  turn-up  "  doctrine. 

But  Theall  had  carried  the  thing  out  a  little  too  far  ;  he  was  too 
practical ;  he  was  a  Jacobin  in  doctrines,  themselves  extreme  enough  ; 
a  very  ultra  extremist ;  a  Red  Republican  Democrat.  The  crisis,  the 
last  crisis  had  come  !  Something  must  be  done  !  Shifts  and  con- 
trivances this  side  of  absolute  mendicity,  had  been  exhausted.     But 

there  was  still  one  resource — le  dernier  ressort.     B s  was  in  town, 

and  B s,  though  he  did  come  from  Yermont,  was,  like  Macken- 
zie's novel,  "  A  man  of  feeling; " — especially  if  approached  on  the  right 

side  ;  and  Theall  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  held  the  key  to  B s's 

portal.  Now  a  common  beggar  could'nt  come  it  over  Frederick,  any 
more  than  over  his  illustrious  namesake  of  fighting  and  penurious 
memory.  He  had  not  come  all  the  way  from  Vermont  to  be  made 
greens  for  the  benefit  of  stray  cattle.  "  He  did  not  so  receive -his 
money,  neither  did  he  so  impart  it."  But  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  the 
comic,  and  a  quiet  appreciation  of  rara  aves  ;  and  Theall  was  one  of 
them.  Theall  took  him  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  he  came  down  like  .Louis 
Napoleon  on  the  French  by  a  grand  coup  oV  etat.  Theall  was  a  bold, 
dashing  fellow  ;  bold  beyond  the  poAver  of  hunger  to  dispirit ;  he  was 
a  nonchalant,  don't-care-a-straw,  take  it  for  granted,  unhesitating, 
undoubting,  unquestioning  sort  of  chap,  that  looked  from  both  eyes 
the  motto,  "  No  such  word  as  fail."  He  levied  contributions  like  a 
tax  collector,  or  the  keeper  of  a  ballot  box,  with  an  official  air.  He 
made  demands — not  petitions ;  he  claimed  supplies  as  debts,  he  did 
not  solicit  them  as  alms  ;  as  Poins  Avould  say,  he  appropriated.  Well, 
Theall  was  lodging  on  the  wharf,  a  sort  of  human  wharf  rat.  He 
was  not  fastidious,  not  disposed  to  complain ;  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  has  it,  he  was  disposed  "  to  submit  as  long  as  evils  were 
bearable ; "  but  we  infer  they  were  not  bearable  any  longer.  This 
does  not  rest  on  parol  testimony ;  we  have  written  evidence  of  the 
fact.  From  the  following  letter  our  readers  can  judge  of  the  reduced 
condition  of  this  ill-fated  son  of  genius,  and  patron  of  the  legitimate 
drama.  Observe  the  tone  though.  It  is  not  lachrymose  ;  it  is  hope- 
ful, characteristically  so  ;  with  a  streak  of  humor  running  through  it, 
too !  He  does  not  strike  his  flag  ;  game  to  the  back-bone,  there  is  no 
whining  or  cant  about  him, — nothing  about  a  wife  and  nine  small 
children,  two  at  the  breast.  But  hear  Theall — the  parentheses  are 
our  own : 

"Messrs.  H.  P.  &  B.: 

Gentlemen  : — Will  you  allow  me  to  occupy  one  of  your  vacant  rooms  for  a  few 
days  ?  I  am  out  of  employment,  out  of  money,  and  am  unacquainted  in  the  City. 
[A  bad  fix  to  be  in,  Theall.]  There  is  not  a  man  in  all  San  Francisco,  from  whom 
I  could,  or  would  borrow  money  I  [Pathos!]  But  in  a  short  time  I  shall  meet  with 
somebody  who  will  hire  me,  and  then  villi  be  able  to  pay  you.  I  have  but  one  pair 
of  old  blankets — but  quite  enough  for  comfort,  if  I  can  only  find  a  room.  [Now 
see  that ;  how  frank !  no  false  pretences,  no  false  lights  held  out, — as  fair  an  in- 
ventory of  effects  as  could  be  found  this  side  of  a  bankrupt's  schedule,  under  the 
benign  act  of  1841.]     I  have  been  m  California  ever  since  July  '50,  but,  [Mai'k 
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that  "but."]  have  not  been  successful  as  others,  though  owing  to  no  fault  of  mine." 
[Success  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  California,  the  unlucky  Theall  the  exception.] 

After  some  family  details,  which  we  omit,  he  speaks  of  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
employment  in  Sacramento,  and  adds : 

"  I  shall  probably  do  something  in  the  meantime,  by  which  I  can  support  myself. 
[How  Micawberish !  "he  shall  probably  be  able  to  support  himself."  How  calmly 
he  takes  this  cheerful  view  of  the  contingency  of  living.]  At  present  I  am  lodg- 
ing in  an  empty  house  on  the  wharf ;  the  place,  [house  we  presume,]  is  built  '  over 
the  water,'  [The  words  in  quotation  being  taken,  and,  with  scrupulous  honesty, 
credited,  from  the  charming  song  of  "  Over  the  water  to  Charlie."]  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  very  comfortable. 

Eespectfully, 

Your  most  Obd't, 

J.  W.  THEALL. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  13,  '54,  8  P.  M. 

[Observe  how  business  like,  this  precise  noting  of  time;  8  P.  M.] 

The  success  that  this  application  met  with,  seconded  as  it  undoubt- 
edly was,  by  the  promptings  of  the  benevolent  heart  of  B s,  may 

be  in^rred  from  the  following,  being  No.  2,  of  the  Philosopher's  Cor- 
respondence : 

"Sept.  IT,— 5  P.M. 
Messrs.  H.  P.  &  B. : 

Gents. — The  amount  received  from  you  on  the  13th,  has  been  expended  in  the 
following  manner : 

13.  Dinner  and  Supper, $0  62-J- 

[¥e  wish  he  had  given  the  name  of  his  boarding  house ;  its  cheap- 
ness is  certainly  unparalleled.] 

14.  Breakfast, 0  Bl$ 

"  Boots, 3  50 

"  Two  Shirts, 1  25 

"  Supper, 0  37£ 

15.  Breakfast, 0  50 

[He  is  rising  a  little,  the  usual  effect  of  handling  money.] 

15.  Paper,  'fine  cut,' 0  12£ 

16.  Breakfast, 0  50 

"      Supper, 0  50 

Total, $8  25 

[Except  the  "fine  cut,"  and  the  extra  12£  on  the  "Last  Supper,"  we  really  do  not 
see  how  Theall  could  have  managed  his  finances  better.  He  certainly  made  that 
"  $8,25,"  go  as  far  as  it  could  have  been  made  to  go  in  even  abler  hands,  unless  at 
a  Constable's  Sale.  But  Theall  is  not  satisfied,  and  genius  rarely  is  with  its  per- 
formances. He  continues:]  And  now  I  want  75  cents  more ;  I  shall  not  draw 
anything  from  my  employer  till  the  1st  prox.  and  then  I  will  hand  you  every  cent. 
All  will  be  right  by  and  by  ;  if  I  did  not  think  so,  I  would  jump  overboard  right  at 
once.  [Now  don't,  Theall ;  positively,  we  could'nt  spare  you  for  your  weight  in 
brass.]  Very  sorry  I  went  in  for  the  boots  ;  a  large  item  in  a  small  bill,  but  its 
done  now,  and  cant  be  helped ;  the  boot-maker  would  not  take  them  back,  for  what 
boots  it  to  him  ichether  a  man  is  strapped  or  not  ? 

Eespectfully, 

THEALL. 
Room  123." 

]STote  that  dig  he  gave  at  once  to  the  boot-maker,  and  human  nature 
generally.  Then  see  the  signature.  How  like  a  Prince,  or  a  Poreign 
Consul,  "Theall! "  Well,  he  has  as  much  right  to  it  as  others  who 
sport  it  more  extensively.     Short,  sweet,  royal,  and  eminently  self- 
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appreciative !  Yet,  observe,  there  is  no  affectation  of  familiarity,  e.  g. 
as  in  Byron's  notes  to  Moore.  The  reader  is  called  to  note  the  trans- 
ition "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe."  Theall,  like  Gar- 
rick,  stood  between  the  laughing  and  the  weeping  muse.  See  how 
rapid  and  graceful  his  gliding  from  "jumping  overboard,"  to  jumping 
pun  in  hand  upon  the  callous  son  of  Crispin. 

Well,  Theall,  having  got  luxuriously  installed  in  No.  123,  M y 

Block,  wishes  to  relieve  his  learned  leisure  by  some  practical  pursuit ; 
and  hence  the  following  note,  Xo.  3,  of  the  correspondence,  to  his  old 
patrons.     We  regret  that  it  has  no  date  : 

"If  Messrs.  H.  P.  dc  B.  have  more  papers  than  they  or  their  elerks  can  get  along 
with,  it  would  give  me  some  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  copy  two  or  three  hundred 
folios  at  3  cents  per  folio.  I  shall  have  employment  on  Monday  next,  (IS?/;,) 
and  must  live  till  then,  if  possible.  Of  course,  1  am  big  enough  to  live,  and  will 
live ;  but  I  must  have  one  good  meal  every  day.  I  am  not,  {perhaps  I  should  be,) 
ashamed  to  confess,  [''confess"  erased  for,]  acknowledge  my  poverty,  after  a  four 
years'  trial  in  California.  [Ah !  Theall,  our  friend,  the  parenthetical  suggestion 
was  the  true  one  ;  and  "  confess,"  "was  the  apt  word.  To  confess  poverty  in  Cali- 
fornia, Theall,  is  a  dreadful  confession.  Better  confess  anything  else.  Better 
confess  that  you  got  money  through  the  ballot-box.  on  the  striker  side  of  a  faro 
bank,  by  a  Peter  Funk  sale,  or  by  any  road  on  which  Fortune  drives  her  car 
over  conscience.]  But  my  embarrassments  are  not  caused  by  gambling,  drinking, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  [ex  parte,]  and  at  some  other  time,  I  will  {if  you  desire 
it,)  give  a  full  account  of  my  adventures  since  my  arrival.  [Do,  Theall,  they 
would  be  fraught  with  interest.]  Whatever  you  give  me  for  writing,  I  will  repay 
when  convenient,  by  Jupiter !  every  dollar.  I  cant  refer  to  anybody  nearer  than 
Sacramento  City,  but  herewith  is  a  letter  which  proves  me  the  owner  of  my  name  at 
least. 

Respectfully, 

Your  most  obd't, 

J.  W.  THEALL. 

Room  56." 

He  seems  to  have  gotten  down  stairs  ;  but  his  wit  is  no  less  attic 
than  before. 

This  closes  the  correspondence  ;  but  this  was  not  all  of  Theall. 

During  the  period  of  these  epistolary  favors,  he  did  B s  the  honor 

of  waiting  upon  him.     It  was   in  a  personal  interview  with   Mr. 

B s,  that  he  negotiated  the  loan  of  the  $8,25  of  that  gentleman. 

The  reply,  too,  to  his  note  Xo.  1,  requesting  the  room,  was  (singular 
informality)  orally  given.  We  omit  the  particulars  of  those  inter- 
views, though  they  were  far  from  uninteresting. 

Theall  was  duly  installed  in  his  domicil  in  M y  Block,  in 

which,  we  are  happy  to  state,  the  blankets  were  safely  conveyed  ;  but 
man  cannot  live  by  lodgings  alone.  Theall's  exchequer  again  became 
exhausted.  To  supply  it,  we  blush  to  say,  in  a  spasm  of  acute  finan- 
cial distress,  Theall  took  down  the  stove,  had  it  conveyed  to  a  pawn- 
broker, and  pledged  it  for  the  sum  of  fourteen  dollars. 

B s   (having  the  advantage  of  a  Virginia  partner)  got  wind 

of  the  abstraction,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  another  interview  with 
Theall.  With  all  our  partiality  for  Theall,  we  must  confess  that  we 
do  not  think  this  conduct  handsome.  We  have  lived  too  long  in  Cal- 
ifornia to  have  any  antiquated  prejudices  against  larceny  or  breach  of 
trust.  But  this  act  was  complicating  ingratitude  with  those  other 
qualities. 
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The  interview  between  these  parties,  we  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of.  It  was  commenced  without  the  formality  of  the  custom- 
ary salutations  by  B s. 

B s.     "  Holloa  !  how 's  this  ?    I'm  told  you  have  stolen  the 

stove  out  of  the  room  and  sold  it !  " 

The  all.  "Now — come — don't  say  '  stole  ;'  it  was  n't  stealing.  I 
was  a  little  short,  and  did  take  down  the  stove  ;  but  I  only  hypothe- 
cated it.     I  expect  to  redeem  it  in  a  few  days." 

B s.     "  The  devil  you  do  !     What  did  you  raise  on  it  ?  " 

Theall.     "Why,  fourteen  dollars  ;  but  /only  got  $12,50.     Don't 

you  think,  B s,  an  extortionate  drayman  charged  me  $1,50  for 

carrying  it  out ;  the  fellow's  avarice  is  disgusting ;  I  didn't  think 
he'd  treat  me  that  way." 

B s.     "  Why  not  ?     It  wasn't  as  bad  as  your  stealing  ! " 

Theall.  "  Well,  even  if  it  was  stealing,  how  should  I  think  they 
would  levy  a  tax  on  stealages  ?  Public  policy  ought  to  forbid  it,  for, 
if  carried  out,  it  would  break  the  town." 

B s  now  seriously  proposed  to  the  Philosopher,  three  alterna- 
tives ;  to  enlist  in  the  army,- — leave  the  city  for  the  mines, — or  go  to 
jail.  With  many  protestations  of  gratitude,  Theall  accepted  the 
mining  proposition,  and  with  it  the  ten  dollars  generously  advanced 
by  his  patron  to  insure  his  departure.     Fearing,  perhaps,  that  the 

sail  might  not  be  a  bona  fide  one,  B s  accompanied  him  to  the 

wharf.  As  they  walked  along,  Theall,  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet, 
philosophized  : 

"Man,"  said  he,  "is  but  the  creature  of  circumstances.  What 
would  have  been  Napoleon,  Hannibal,  Washington  or  Samuel  Bran- 
nan,  had  not  circumstances  favored  them  ?  Nothing,  like  myself.  A 
friend  of  mine  made  a  fortune,  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances, 
last  week.  He  was  the  confidential  friend,  adviser  and  attorney  of 
an  old  Calif ornian  rancher  o,  of  whom  a  certain  party  wanted  to  buy 
a  square  mile  of  land.  Sneak  drew  up  the  papers,  inserted  the  word, 
league  for  mile,  interpreted  to  the  old  Californian,  told  him  they  were 
all  right,  and  got  his  signature  to  them,  and  the  purchaser  gave  him 
a  deed  to  one  undivided  half  of  the  property, — a  league  of  land. 
D — n  it,  why  can't  I  have  such  a  chance  turn  up  ?  Because  I  don't 
know  law  ;  don't  know  Spanish  rancheros,  and  could  n't  talk  to  'em  if 
I  did. — But  that's  the  force  of  circumstances. — D — n  every  thing  ?  " 

Here  they  arrived  at  the  wharf,  and,  separating  from  B s, 

Theall  rushed  on  board  the  boat  and  accosted  the  first  respectable 
gentleman  he  met,  (who  happened  to  be  an  elderly  person,)  with  : 

"Holloa  !  old  fellow  ;  going  to  Sacramento?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  gentleman,  with  dignity  ;  "  you  appear  to  have 
the  advantage  of  me." 

"  Yes  ! "  said  Theall,  giving  him  a  cursory  glance  of  intense  scorn, 

"  I  think  I  have  ;"  and  turning  to  B s,  with  a  wink,  "  the  intense 

meaning  of  which  beggars  description,"  the  Philosopher  disappeared 
in  the  direction  of  the  bar. 

Here,  for  the  present,  leave  we  Theall. 

"He  left  a  name,  at  which  his  friends  turn  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 
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THE    MISS  I  OH"    BY    MOONLIGHT. 

BY    J.     STJII, 

'T  is  night's  pale  noon  ; — the  garden  bower 

Is  silent  at  this  witching  hour; 

Hushed  into  slumbers  light,  the  breeze 

Sleeps  'mid  the  drooping  olive  trees. 

Amid  the  fig-leaves'  somber  shade 

The  birds  their  evening  couch  have  made — 

Each  little  warbler  in  calm  rest 

Drooping  its  head  on  downy  breast, 

To  wake  with  earliest  blush  of  day 

And  sing  the  livelong  hours  away. 

No  moving  thing — no  whispered  sound 

Breaks  on  the  stillness  so  profound, 

Save  the  faint  murmur  of  the  rill 

That  floats  down  from  the  Mission  Hill, 

"Where  low  tones  of  the  water-fall 

Rise  like  some  unknown  spirit's  call. 

Say,  did  the  ancients  idly  dream 

That  Naiads  sported  in  the  stream, 

And,  'mid  the  groves  of  mountain  trees 

"Were  dancing  fair  Oreades? 

They  felt  in  earth,  sea,  sky  and  air, 

A  living  beauty  everywhere; 

And  in  the  Beautiful  could  see 

Some  ever  present  Deity. 

And  may  we  not,  like  ancient  Greek, 

Some  shade  of  the  romantic  seek, — 

To  people,  at  this  wizard  hour, 

With  Nymphs  and  Naiads,  brook  and  bower. 

A  lovelier  moonlight  night,  I  ween, 
In  Eden's  garden  ne'er  was  seen ; 
No  brighter  skies  were  bending  there, 
No  softer  was  the  midnight  air; 
The  moonbeams  not  more  gaily  played 
Fantastic  forms  of  light  and  shade ; 
No  brighter  stars  gemmed  night's  pale  brow 
Than  those  that  beam  in  splendor  now. 
The  silver  moon  looks  mildly  down 
On  sloping  hill-sides,  sere  and  brown; 
And  in  the  valley,  far  away, 
Upon  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
Half  shrouded  from  the  dreamy  sight 
By  mist-wreaths  rising  thick  and  white — ■ 
The  stars  upon  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Seem  spirit-sentries  to  the  eye, 
Watching  on  confines  of  that  clime 
Free  from  all  bounds  of  space  and  time. 
The  Mission  Church  with  towers  of  white 
Stands  like  some  sentinel  of  night, 
Its  heavy  shadow  grimly  cast 
Like  phantom  of  its  glory  past, 
When  friar  and  padre  round  it  trod 
And  chanted  hymns  of  praise  to  God. 
'Tis  said  that  oft,  at  dead  of  night, 
Pale,  priestly  ghosts,  all  robed  in  white, 
Enter  the  church  to  chatter  mass, 
And  then  into  the  grave-yard  pass. 
vol.  ii.  43 
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Sometimes,  "within  the  lonely  halls, 
A  ghostly  light  gleams  o'er  the  walls; 
And  unseen  hands  upon  the  bells 
Are  faintly  ringing  funeral  knells. 
Upon  the  church-yard's  hallowed  breast 
The  streaming  moonbeams  lightly  rest. 
A  white  cross,  with  its  holy  hand 
Pointing  up  to  a  better  land. 
Deep  eloquence  of  silence  fills 
The  soul  that,  while  it  listens,  thrills. 
And  hearts  grow  holy  as  they  trace 
The  midnight  beauties  of  the  place. 
Mission  Sau  Jose. 


ISABELLA,    BELLE   AMIE. 

BY    C.    E.    HAVENS. 

Isabella,  Belle  amie, 

Dost  remember,  false  coquette, 
The  Autumn  afternoon  when  we 

On  yonder  sloping  terrace  met? 
The  merry  brook  in  ev'ry  nook 

Was  masked  in  smiles — and  on  the  top 
Of  yonder  gothic  pigeon-roost, 

Was  music  from  the  cooing  crop. 

Isabella,  Belle  amie, 

The  purple  clusters  o'er  us  hung 
Mid  green  and  yellow,  when  your  eye 

Betrayed  the  word  upon  your  tongue. 
Through  all  your  face  an  angel  grace 

Of  flushing  iris  flit  in  change ; 
And  down  the  silver  chords  of  love 

I  saw  your  glowing  spirit  range. 

Isabella,  Belle  amie, 

Heai'ken  what  I  have  to  say! 
Woman's  heart  is  frail  as  dust; 

Woman's  heart  is  weak  as  clay. 
Each  idle  boy  can  seize  the  toy 

And  mould  it  to  his  changing  taste, 
And  feel  its  fickle  passion  pulse, 

The  while  he  clasps  your  sliding  waist. 

Isabella,  Belle  amie, 

Have  you  not  the  heart  to  learn, 
Birds  are  constant  to  their  mates, 

Seasons  constant  in  their  turn  ? 
The  lordly  stream  flows  like  a  dream 

Unto  the  embraces  of  the  sea; 
So  flows  not  woman's  heart  to  man's, 

Isabella,  Belle  amie! 

Isabella,  Belle  amie, 

Why  glows  that  tear  within  your  eye? 
'Tis  as  shallow  as  the  hope 

Which  seeks  to  conquer  with  a  sigh. 
We  twain  must  part : — you  need  not  start  ;- 

Now  list  this  truth  before  I  move; 
Inconstant  hearts  are  Nature's  scorn, 

And  bartered  faith  is  blighted  love. 
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A  RAMBLE  THROUGH  MALTA. 

BY    STEPHEN    0.    MASSETT. 

ISLAND    OF   TARIFA GIBRALTAR   ROCK SUNSET    ON    THE    MEDITERRANEAN GALETA 

GOZA CUMINO MALTA ENTER       HARBOR QUARANTINE       REGULATIONS OBTAIN 

PRATIQUE GO    ON   SHORE VISIT   ST.    JOHNS' DESCRIPTION,    ETC. 

After  a  delightful  run  across  the  ocean  of  twenty  days,  we  saw 
the  land  of  Spain,  about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth 
of  August,  shortly  afterwards  coming  in  sight  of  Cape  Trafalgar. 
We  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  city  of  Tangiers  on  the  Moorish  side, 
and  the  Island  of  Tarifa,  with  its  lighthouse,  on  the  Spanish  side.  I 
noticed  several  Feluccas.  These  peculiar  looking  boats  sail  remark- 
ably well,  I  was  told.  At  Tarifa  there  is  a  celebrated  "  Gipsey  Inn," 
about  which  there  are  many  extraordinary  legends.  Feluccas,  laden 
with  hides  for  Cadiz,  stop  here  in  order  to  perform  quarantine.  The 
Island  is  charmingly  situated,  distant  from  Gibraltar  only  fifteen  miles. 

We  arrived  in  the  Bay  about  one  o'clock,  and  at  three  the  rock 
was  in  sight.  The  finest  view  of  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  eastern 
side,  where  it  rises  straight  out  of  the  water.  On  its  extreme  point 
there  seemed  to  be,  as  I  viewed  it  through  the  glass,  an  observatory, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  We  had  a  fine  sight  of  the  Road,  and  a 
fleet  of  vessels  anchored  there.  Hoisted  the  ensign  and  signal, — • 
passed  the  rock,  with  fine,  strong  breezes  and  clear  weather,  (our 
beautiful  bark  going  a  good  ten  knots  an  hour),  and  laid  our  course 
for  Malta. 

The  weather  on  the  Mediterranean  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is 
magnificent.  I  had  often  read  of  the  beauty  of  the  sunsets  here,  but 
must  confess  I  knew  very  little  of  their  grandeur,  until  I  had  gazed 
upon  them  myself,  with  wonder  and  delight.  One  evening  in  particu- 
lar I  shall  never  forget.  The  day  had  been  lovely,  not  too  warm,  and 
a  clear,  blue  Italian  sky  had  canopied  above  us  since  morning.  At 
about  six,  the  whole  western  sky  assumed  a  deep  salmon  color,  from 
which  the  sun,  like  a  ball  of  fire,  glared  out, — gradually,  but  almost 
imperceptibly,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  the  water's  edge; — a 
long,  long  range  of  clouds  of  fleecy  whiteness,  appearing  in  the  dis- 
tance like  some  happy  land  far  away,  spread  itself  a  short  space 
above  the  horizon.  The  sun,  while  slowly  descending,  gilded  the  tops 
of  these  clouds,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  long  roads  covered  with 
golden  sand.  Then  it  just  touched  the  edge  of  the  water,  sending 
forth  a  stream  of  yellow  light  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  ; — lower, 
lower,  lower,  until  just  for  an  instant  it  looked  like  a  star  on  the  hor- 
izon, and  then  was  gone.  For  a  few  minutes  the  sky  seemed  as  bril- 
liant as  ever,  when  gradually  the  dazzling  colors  died  away,  leaving 
a  faint  glow  upon  the  clouds,  but  now  so  fairy-like  and  beautiful, 
marking  where  glory  once  had  been.  Never  shall  I  forget  this  sun- 
set. 

On  the  first  of  September,  came  in  sight  of  the  Island  of  Galeta. 
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As  we  neared  the  Island  of  Goza,  I  could  see  many  old  ruins,  monas- 
teries, etc.,  and  one  or  two  small  towns.  The  Island  seemed  barren — 
all  rock — nothing  green  to  relieve  the  eye.  Cumino  is  the  next  Island, 
and  then  came  Malta.  Some  two  miles  from  this  place  we  were  beset 
by  about  twenty  boats,  filled  with  the  most  extraordinary  looking  fel- 
lows, jabbering  away  in  the  funniest  manner  possible.  "  Cap£ee%, 
C&Tpteen,  twelve  dollare,  only  twelve  dollare — twenty  boats — goot 
vons — take  yer  in — safe."  It  seems  they  wanted  to  "  pilot  us  in." 
All  vessels  entering  this  port  have  to  be  towed  in  by  these  boats. 
They  somewhat  resemble  a  canoe,  propelled  by  some  four  or  five  men, 
who  stand  and  paddle  precisely  as  an  Indian  would.  Captain  Wat- 
son, who  had  visited  Malta  frequently,  knew  well  the  imposing  nature 

of  these  "d •  scoundrels,"  as  he  called  them,  and  cried  out,  "No, 

no,  I  '11  give  you  six  dollars  and  no  more."  "  Oh ! "  cried  the  foremost 
man,  "  G&^teen,  I'll  tell  you — give  me  nine  dollare — all  pay  datV 
Away  they  kept  yelling  out,  following  our  vessel,  until  one  of  'em 
sang  out,  "  Well,  we  take  six  dollare  this  time  !  "  "  Hoist  away  !  " 
said  the  Captain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  hauled  up  into  the  harbor. 

Now  here  we  had  to  go  through  the  miseries  of  a  five  days  quar- 
antine. So  we  hoisted  the  yellow  flag,  to  prevent  any  boats  coming- 
near  us,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Spenditors,"  or  provision  boats. 
All  shore  boats  are  kept  off,  and  the  office  boats  on  service, — the  pilot 
boats  keeping  on  the  weather  side,  at  the  regular  distance. 

Directly  our  ship  came  to  anchor,  all  her  letters  and  papers  were 
sent  to  the  Lazaretto  for  fumigation,  after  which  they  were  forwarded 
to  the  post  office  for  delivery.  All  the  ship's  boats  wear  a  yellow  flag 
in  the  bow,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  har- 
bor, except  to  the  quarantine  office  and  the  Lazaretto.  The  boats 
are  always  attended  by  a  Health  Guardian,  and  on  no  pretense  are 
they  allowed  to  go  alongside  other  vessels  in  quarantine.  They  do 
not  allow  even  sails  to  be  used  in  boats.  I  soon  saw  one  of  the 
"Spenditor"  boats  making  for  our  vessel,  bringing  all  sorts  of  nice 
things — grapes,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Here  I  had  a  capital  view 
of  the  town,  and  of  several  men-of-war  here  lying.  H.  B.  M.  frigate 
"Belvidera,"  brig-of-war  "  Savage,"  frigate  "  Tyne,"  also  the  "  Queen," 
one  hundred  and  twenty  gun  ship,  (bearing  the  flag  of  "Vice  Admiral 
Sir  E.  Rich  Owen,  K.  C.  B.),  and  two  French  men-of-war,  were  in 
port. 

In  their  appearance,  the  Maltese  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  mixture  of 
the  Chinese  and  Indians.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  copper  color,  and 
their  language,  as  I  heard  them  bawling  from  the  quays,  seemed  to  be 
the  most  horrid  jargon  imaginable.  The  American  Consul,  Mr.  An- 
drews, paid  us  a  visit,  informing  us  to  our  great  joy,  that  the  next 
day  we  should  obtain  "pratique."  Accordingly,  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  about  six  o'clock,  I  went  in  the  ship's  boat  ashore,  and  met 
the  editor  of  the  "  Mediterranean  Gazette,"  the  only  paper  then  pub- 
lished in  Malta,  a  gentlemen  to  whom  our  Captain  had  previously  in- 
troduced me. 

I  went  first  with  him  to  the  "  Casino,"  and  thence  to  his  house  in 
the  "  Strada  Reale,"  where  wc  breakfastedmost  sumptuously.     I  then 
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hired  a  caleche,  directing  the  driver  to  take  me  to  the  "  Church  of  St. 
Johns." 

There  is  nothing  at  all  striking  in  the  exterior  of  this  building.  It 
seems  constructed  (I  write  from  recollection)  of  a  yellow  kind  of 
stone,  but  the  interior  is  really  magnificent !  The  church  is  not  so 
very  large,  but  is  most  superbly  ornamented  ;  then  there  are  number- 
less interesting  associations  connected  with  it.  Here  have  reposed 
for  many  hundred  years,  the  bones  of  haughty  knights,  and  Cardinals 
of  high  order.  I  was  shown  by  a  man  with  shaved  head,  black  sur- 
plice, beads  and  cross  to  boot,  all  over  the  cathedral,  visiting  all  the 
chapels.  In  one  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  magnificent  gate  of  silver, 
saved  from  the  hands  of  the  French  by  having  been  painted  black  ; 
they,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  thinking  it  a  wooden  railing,  passed  it 
by,  thus  leaving  the  most  valuable  relic  behind. 

We  next  went  into  the  vaults  beneath,  to  see  the  tombs,  our  guide 
preceding  us  with  a  torch,  down  many  a  well-worn  step,  until  we 
reached  the  iron  door,  leading  to  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  bunch  of  large,  rusty  keys,  and  upon 
applying  one  to  the  huge  door,  it  opened  with  a  harsh,  grating  noise. 
The  atmosphere  was  clamp  in  the  extreme.  The  vault  was  long  and 
rather  low-arched.  On  each  side  were  several  marble  tombs,  carved 
most  beautifully  with  the  bodies  of  kinghts  in  armor,  cut  out  in 
marble,  with  hands,  as  in  the  act  of  praying,  resting  on  the  breast ; 
also  Cardinals,  full-robed ; — all  chiseled  most  exquisitely.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  vault  there  was  an  altar,  with  some  long,  old,  iron 
candlesticks,  and  black  marble  steps,  all  dark  with  age,  at  which, 
doubtless,  the  very  knights  here  entombed  had  often  knelt  in  prayer. 
A  small,  colored,  ivory  crucifix  hung  from  the  wall,  before  which  my 
guide  reverentially  bowed.  There  is  to  me  something  awfully  impos- 
ing in  the  Catholic  form  of  religion,  and  I  lingered  looking  at  this 
relic  of  by-gone  days  until  beckoned  by  my  friend  to  proceed  into  the 
Cathedral,  where  High  Mass  was  being  performed.  The  altar  is  very 
grand,  and  is  adorned  with  golden  candlesticks  and  magnificent  paint- 
ings. The  interior  of  this  church  is  very  spacious,  and  of  great 
architectural  beauty.  On  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  throne  for  the 
Bishop,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  one  for  the  Governor  of  Malta,  with 
the  royal  arms  over  it.  The  pavement  is  richly  emblazoned  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  knights  in  mosaic,  most  beautifully  blended  ; 
and  under  the  arms  are  engraved  long,  Latin  inscriptions.  The  walls 
are  completely  studded  with  tablets,  busts,  banners,  etc.,  and  are 
carved  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  to  the  roof,  penciled  with  gold 
and  the  richest  colors  imaginable.  From  the  body  of  the  Cathedral, 
on  each  side,  are  different  chapels,  dedicated  to  the  different  saints  ; 
all  equally  beautiful.  I  stayed  for  hours,  admiring  the  many  memori- 
als here  left,  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  their  companions. 

I  passed  several  old  confessionals,  where  priests  were  occupied  with 
many  a  fair  penitent.  Service  is  carried  on  all  day,  and  every  day  of 
the  week.  In  and  out  walk  all  sorts  of  people — rich,  poor,  noble  and 
ignoble.  Dotted  about,  here  and  there,  I  saw  many  an  old  friar,  with 
shaved  head,  save  a  "rim"  around  the  temples,  with  eyes  and  hands 
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upraised,  appearing,  at  least,  excessively  devotional.  So  delighted 
was  I  with  this  place,  that  I  visited  it  often  during  my  stay.  From 
this  I  went  to  the  Moriana  Gardens ;  of  which,  and  of  a  rather 
romantic  adventure  that  occurred  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  in  my  next. 


MY    SISTER. 


IT    J.    B. 


My  "sister!  I  am  growing  old, 

As  years  depart, 
But  faster  still  is  growing  cold 

My  boyhood's  heart! 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  we  two  met 

In  childhood's  play; 
I  think  of  thee  as  unchanged  yet, 

Still  glad  and  gay. 

But  time  has  set  upon  my  brow 

Its  seal  of  care, 
Though  memories  sweet,  are  playing  now 

Like  sunlight,  there. 

In  early  years,  when  loved  by  thee, 

I  knew  not  sin, — 
A  wanderer's  life  has  brought  to  me 

A  change  within. 

K~ot  by  the  slow  revolving  sun 

We  measure  years, 
But  by  the  deeds  and  actions  done, 

Life's  smiles  and  tears! 

I  know  thou  dost  not  love  me  less, 

An  erring  brother, 
Than  when,  at  home,  we  used  to  press 

Around  our  mother! 

Upon  my  cheek  I  often  feel 

Thy  sister's  kiss, 
While  o'er  my  spirit  softly  steal 

Gay  dreams  of  bliss. 

Affection's  unsealed  fountains  start 

To  life  again, 
And  on  the  desert  of  my  heart 

Descends  the  rain ! 

My  gentle  sister!  turn  thine  eye 

In  prayer  to  Heaven, 
As  when  we  knelt  in  days  gone  by 

At  morn  and  even! 

And  when  thou  kneel'st  at  close  of  day, 

Pray  for  another, 
Who  by  thy  side  was  taught  to  pray, 

Thy  wayward  brother! 
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SUPERSTITION. 

BY     S  HIELET. 

"Like  one  that,  on  a  lonesome  road, 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And,  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head, — 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread." 

We  are  often  told,  by  the  matter-of-fact  utilitarians  of  the  age,  by 
the  mechanical,  sensible,  wise  people,  of  the  work-a-day  part  of  this, 
our  beautiful  world,  by  those,  to  whom  the  primrose  at  the  water's 
brim,  is  but  a  yellow  rose, — that  Superstition  is  not  an  element  of 
man's  character  ;  that  Nature  has  not  interwoven  it  with  every  fiber 
of  his  being  ;  and  that,  through  the  influence  of  early  culture,  only, 
has  it  "  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength." 

Well,  perhaps  they  are  right ;  those  honest,  and,  as  "  Blanche 
Amory,"  would  say,  "  dis-illusionizing "  utilitarians.  We  would 
think  their  sentiments  very  fine  and  satisfactory,  and  subscribe  to 
them  with  our  whole  souls,  could  they  themselves  carry  them  into 
practice.  But,  alas  !  we  fear  that  the  stoutest  heart  among  them  all, 
would  hush  its  careless  beatings, — the  ruddiest  cheek  grow  a  thought 
paler,  and  the  loudest  voice  glide  into  a  tremulous  whisper,  if  its  own- 
er were  told  that  the  grass,  springing  to  meet  his  heedless  tread, 
lanced  its  green  spear  from  the  dead  bosom  of  a  buried  friend.  Yes, 
even  he,  that  man  of  iron  nerve,  standing  at  midnight  among  the 
tombs,  would  have  vague  ideas  of  spirit  voices  shivering  along  the 
wild-wood  weeds  waving  above  that  forgotten  grave. 

Yerily,  man  is  superstitious.  Verily,  his  Maker  willed  that  so  he 
should  be.  Nature,  with  her  grand  and  simple  teachings,  nourishes 
this  solemn  truth  in  the  human  soul.  Who,  that  has  walked  amid  the 
deepening  twilight,  through  the  pine-tassel  carpeted  aisles  of  some 
dark,  old  wood,  has  not  felt  a  shuddering  awe  creep  over  his  heart, 
when — "  with  a  whirling  noise,  which  made  the  birds  aghast,"' — weird 
bands  of  brown,  autumnal  leaves  have  suddenly  swept  across  his  path- 
way ?  Many  a  dewy  eventide,  in  our  grand,  Northern  home,  have 
we  watched  that  bride  of  the  wilderness,  the  silver  birch,  standing  in 
her  white  beauty  amid  the  grim  old  firs,  like  the  enchanting  Angel- 
ica, among  the  iron-vestured  Paladins  of  Charlemange.  Presently, 
rifting  the  green  silence  as  with  a  blow,  we  have  heard  the  pale 
leaves  shudder  audibly  ;  while  a  mystic  shiver  lightened  adown  the 
ivory  shaft  of  the  lovely  tree,  gleaming  out  so  serene  and  spirit-like 
from  the  bosky  depths  of  the  dim  forest  beyond.  Many  a  Mid-Sum- 
mer's afternoon  have  we  whiled  away,  moss-throned  on  some  ancient 
mound,  intoxicating  our  spirit  senses  with  the  dreamy  beauty  of  the 
softly  verdured  uplands  piled  with  coils  golden  mist,  the  shadowy  dells, 
peopled  with  blue-eyed  violets,  shining  faintly  through  the  scented 
vapor,  floating  lightly  upward  from  the  blossomy  ground,  and  the 
purple,  cloud-painted  hills,  blending  their  awful  loveliness  with  the 
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arching  azure  above.  All  at  once,  silently  and  swift  as  a  lightning 
stroke,  the  long  lines  of  enameled  green,  lying  at  our  feet  like  a  sea 
of  solid  emerald,  have  perceptibly  shivered  ;  whereat  we,  as  if  an  ice- 
bolt  had  shot  adown  our  warm,  young  veins,  have  shivered  also,  in  a 
weird,  mysterious  sympathy  with  that  grand,  solemn  Nature,  whose 
six  thousand  years'  teachings,  man  still  so  feebly  comprehends. 

We  think  that  there  are  very  few  honest  enough  to  confess  the 
truth,  who  have  not  many  times  during  their  lives,  heard  at  midnight 
a  stealthy  tread  behind  them,  which  they  dared  not  face,  lest  some 
ghastly  specter  should  blast  their  fear-stricken  vision  ;  and  though  we 
know,  that  it  is  always  the  echo  of  our  own  footsteps,  or  the  "  fune- 
ral marches,"  which  our  own  hearts  are  beating  "  to  the  grave,"  yet, 
at  every  recurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon,  we  suffer  the  same  name- 
less terror. 

If  we  are  not  superstitious,  why  do  we  feel  such  a  hushed  and 
nerveless  awe  in  the  silent  presence  of  the  sheeted  dead  ?  It  is  no 
marvel  that  the  shadow  of  a  great  grief  should  darken  over  us,  when 
"we  see  a  light  on  dearest  brows,  which  is  daylight  only  ;>"  but  why 
should  that  solemn  mystery, — felt  first  by  Adam,  when  he  gazed  in 
voiceless  woe  upon  the  mangled  forehead  of  the  murdered  Abel, — 
brood  above  our  hearts,  when  the  straightened  form  lying  stiff  and 
stark  before  us,  is  but  the  lifeless  effigy  of  one  unloved  ?  Is  it  because 
we  know  not  where  dwells  the  spirit,  which,  but  yesterday,  perhaps, 
laughed  out,  so  brave,  so  gay,  so  deathless,  from  eyes  whose  earth- 
light  the  marble  lids  have  too  surely  shut  in  forever  ?  How  know  we 
that,  at  this  very  moment,  it  may  not  be  mingling  with  the  breeze 
which  fans  our  cheek,  or  playiug  with  the  scattered  hair  upon  our 
throbbing  temples  ?  Perhaps  it  crouches  lovingly  upon  the  pulseless 
bosom  of  its  old  companion,  loth  to  leave  too  hastily  the  kindly  frame, 
which,  through  long  years,  has  sheltered,  while  it  hampered  it.  Even 
as  we  bewail  its  absence,  it  may  be  gazing  at  us  with  its  solemn,  spirit- 
eyes,  trying  to  make  us  conscious  of  its  presence,  and  of  its  glad, 
wild  freedom.  Perhaps  it  passes  out  of  the  room  with  us  as  we  drag 
ourselves  wearily  away,  eager  to  tell  us  of  its  jubilant  mortality. 

Superstition  has  a  hundred  phases,  which  we  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  mention.  In  some  form  or  another,  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  literature,  the  religion,  and  the  household  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  "There  is  no  speech  or  lan- 
guage where  its  voice  is  not  heard  ; "  and,  in  one  particular,  it  is  said 
to  be  common  to  the  whole  human  family.  We  allude  to  that  unac- 
countable shudder,  which — perhaps,  in  the  happiest  hour  of  our 
lives:  on  the  sunniest  October  afternoon,  or  the  gayest  spring  morn- 
ing ;  amid  the  hushed  splendor  of  a  midsummer's  day  in  golden  June ; 
or  beneath  the  cold  stillness  of  a  starlit  winter's  night— pulses  along 
our  trembling  senses.  There  have  been  many  explanations, — some 
poetical,  some  grotesque, — of  this  singular,  physical  fact.  The  Afri- 
can idea,  that  at  this  moment,  the  devil  is  dragging  one  towards  his 
regions  by  the  hair  of  one's  head,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  comic 
ugliness  of  the  usual  spiritual  manifestations  of  that  singular  people. 
The  prettiest  of  these  myths  says,  that  when  one  feels  this  apparently 
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causeless  thrill — though  thousands  of  miles  away,  perhaps — a  human 
footstep  wakes  the  echoes  from  one's  future  grave. 

But  it  is  not  the  ignorant  African,  the  credulous  child,  or  the  weak, 
sensitive  woman  only,  who  is  superstitious.  The  grand  old  bards  of 
all  time,  have  shared  with  us  this — folly,  if  ye  will.  These,  and  the 
great  and  good,  have  a  fresher  memory  of  our  natal  Eden  than  com- 
mon men.  The  melody  of  their  divine  hymnings  is  but  a  dimly 
remembered  refrain,  chaunted  long  ago  by  the  angel  choir  beneath 
the  immortal  bowers  of  Paradise.  The  perfume  of  those  deathless 
blossoms  still  lingers  along  their  senses,  and,  always,  they  hold  a 
closer  communion  with  the  Infinite  Father,  than  is  ever  permitted  to 
us,  the  uninspired  many.  These  men,  with  minds  so  lofty  and  so  God- 
like, are,  almost  without  exception,  superstitious  ;  Job,  Homer, 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Wordsworth,  Goethe,  why  the  veriest  child  is  not 
more  inclined  to  the  marvelous  than  they.  Says  the  author  of  "  The 
Raven  : " 

"  And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain, 
Thrilled  me,  filled  me  ■with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before." 

Longfellow  murmurs  softly  amid  the  still  gathering  of  the  purple 
twilight — 

"  Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 
Enter  at  the  open  door; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted 
Come  to  visit  me  once  more." 

The  dim  senses  of  the  dying  poet, 

"  Hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 
Which  says  he  must  not  stay ; 
He  sees  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  him  away  " — 

And  he  exclaims  to  the  boatman,  who  innocently  fancies  that  he 
has  ferried  but  one  across  the  river — 

"  Take,  oh !  boatman  thrice  thy  fee ; 
Take-1— I  give  it  willingly ; 
For,  invisible  to  thee, 
Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me." 

It  must  have  been  a  dark  hour  to  those  unhappy  children,  flame- 
driven  from  Eden,  when  mystery  first  settled  down  upon  their  fresh, 
young  hearts, — when  the  vague  form  of  the  pale,  spectral  king,  hand 
in  hand  with  superstition,  loomed  dimly  before  their  terror  stricken 
minds.  This  sorrowful  idea  is  finely  shadowed  forth  by  Byron,  when 
he  makes  Cain  say,  alluding  to  Death, — 

"My  Father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful ;  and  my  Mother 
Weeps  when  he 's  named ;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
To  Heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth, 
And  sighs  a  prayer ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me 
And  speaks  not !  " 

When  we  say  that  superstition  is  an  inherent  part  of  man's  nature, 
we  do  not  mean  the  vulgar  faith  in  ghosts,  witches,  signs  and  warn- 
ings, and  all  that  hideous  train  of  hobgoblin  terrors,  invented  by  a 
vol.  ii.  44 
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coarse  marvelousness  to  affright  the  ignorant  and  the  childish.  The 
superstition,  which  we  advocate,  awes,  but  it  does  not  terrify.  It 
makes  us  better,  happier,  hopefuler  ;  for  surely  it  is  one  of  the  golden 
links  which  attaches  us  to  the  footstool  of  the  Infinite.  "  Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  by  a  dim,  misty  consciousness  of  an 
unseen  world,  peopled  and  made  glorious  by  the  beautiful  and  solemn 
presence  of  our  loved  and  lost. 

There  is  one  man  in  this  "  star-domed  city  of  our  God,"  who  is  not 
superstitious.  It  is  the  sincere  and  honest  Atheist ;  the  unhappy  denyer 
of  the  Infinite  Father.  But,  he,  alas  !  is  a  blot  upon  the  beautiful 
face  of  Nature,  an  anomaly  in  the  perfect  circle  of  Creation.  Poor 
orphan  of  the  Universe  !  he  has  no  Omnipotent  Father  ;  no  immortal 
Future  beckons  him  smilingly  onward,  as  he  flutters  down  into  Eterni- 
ty; — no  hope  but  with  the  brutes  that  perish  illumines  his  dreary  path. 
He  takes  his  midnight  saunter  through  the  village  church-yard,  un- 
moved, untouched.  He  knocks  lightly  and  deridingly  on  a  white 
tombstone,  and  listens  with  a  childish  smile  to  the  echo  of  his  own 
rappings.  He  laughingly  descends  into  a  charnel  house  alone,  and, 
selecting  from  the  crumbling  coffins  a  skull,  returns  to  his  gay  com- 
panions with  a  face  unblanched,  exclaiming,  as  he  tosses  the  quivering 
thing  among  the  wine-cups, — "  I  have  won  my  wager  ;  but  look  at 
it  quick,  for  the  fellow  that  used  to  wear  it,  is  coming  after  it  as  fast 
as  he  can  !  "  At  length  he  dies,  chattering  like  a  monkey  to  the  last 
his  sincere  but  senseless  legend,  "  Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep  ! " 

For  these  unhappy  men,  to  whom  God  for  some  wise  purpose, 
doubtless,  has  denied  the  beautiful  gift  of  superstition,  we  feel  only 
the  tenderest  compassion.  But  ah  !  we  wish  that  they  would  not  try 
to  disturb  our  faith  in  all  the  lovely  marvels  of  both  Nature  and. 
Revelation.  Many  of  us,  alas  !  belong  to  the  "  little  faith "  and 
'■  much-afraid "  families  ;  and  these  are  easily  made  unhappy  by 
sceptical  doubts, — doubts,  which  if  urged  against  the  solemn  reveal- 
ings  of  Nature  only,  might  not,  perhaps,  make  us  so  drearily  sad. 
But  when  those  whom  we  love  and  reverence  as  wise  and  good — and 
many  atheists  are  both— say  with  a  sneer,  "  In  all  things  ye  are  too 
superstitious  ;  "  because  we  believe  with  such  loving  trustfulness  in  the 
wonderful  miracles  of  the  dear  Jesus,  we  are  indeed  made  sorrowful. 
Even  if  the  "  Word  "  is  but  a  magnificent  fiction,  why  endeavor  to 
destroy  a  superstition,  which,  for  this  world,  at  least,  is  so  transcend- 
ently  beautiful  and  consoling  ?  Why  try  to  soil  the  glorious  legends 
of  that  primeval  time,  which — through  the  mists  of  ages,  the  changes 
of  empire,  the  leveling  power  of  ignorance,  and  the  pollution  of  cen- 
turies— have  floated  down  to  us  in  their  stainless  whiteness,  undefiled 
as  the  bride  of  Solomon,  and  fair  as  the  • '  dove's  eyes  "  which  his 
passionate  love-song  has  made  immortal.  To  spirit  senses,  an  ethe- 
rial  perfume,  as  of  the  divine  fragrance  of  the  purple-lighted  Edenean 
bowers,  whose  awful  splendors  they  dimly  suggest,  seems  ever  to  hov- 
er about  those  solemn  old  stories.  A  light  not  of  this  world,  halos 
the  severe  and  sharply-defined  outline  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  of  a 
certain  class  of  thinkers,  to  coldly  denominate  the  "  Mosaic  Account." 
Oh  men !  Oh  brothers !  you  who  have  bent  at  the  knee  of  religious 
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womanhood,  listening  with  awe  and  wonder,  in  your  holy,  young  eyes, 
as  her  sweet  voice  lent  music  to  those  dear  old  stories, — who  have 
been  cradled  upon  the  white  chastity  of  her  whitest  bosom,  and  lulled 
to  your  rosy  rest  by  the  beatings  of  the  always  prayerful  maternal 
heart, — for  the  dear  sake  of  mother,  wife,  sister  and  daughter,  deal 
reverently  with  the  solemn  oracle  of  the  "  Beautiful  Book."  Per- 
haps mere  self-reliant  nature  needs  it  not ;  can  become  better,  wiser, 
greater,  divested  of  the  superstition  which  makes  her  cling  so  fondly 
to  the  radiant  hopes  which  it  inspires.  But  what  is  she,  that — like 
the  mother  of  the  highest  of  the  Finite — bears  oftenest  "  a  sword 
piercing  her  own  heart,"  without  its  guidance,  its  promises  and  its  di- 
vine consolations  !  Yes  ;  women  need  the  Christ ;  and  I  never  heard 
but  one  speak  rebukingly  of  the  meek  majesty  of  that  thorn-crowned 
head. 

She  said,  "  Oh  !  no  doubt  Jesus  was  a  very  good  man,  but  he  ap- 
pealed too  much  to  the  superstitious  feelings  of  his  hearers,  and  was 
guilty  of  great  presumption  in  pretending  that  he  could  work  miracles." 
I  listened  to  her  with  a  wonder,  akin  to  terror,  as  I  hugged  my  belov- 
ed superstition  closer  to  my  heart  than  ever,  repeating  softly  to  myself 
the  while  : 

"Dear  Lord,  and  could  it  be, 

That  sneer  was  meant  for  Thee? 

Oh!  what  is  woman,  what  her  smile, 

Her  looks  of  love,  her  eyes  of  light, 

"What  is  she,  if  her  lips  revile 

The  lovely  Jesus?     Love  may  write 

His  name  upon  her  marble  brow, 

And  linger  in  her  curls  of  jet; 

The  light  Spring  flower  may  scarcely  bow 

Beneath  her  step ;  and  yet,  and  yet, 

Without  that  meeker  grace,  she'll  be 

A  lighter  thing  than  vanity ! " 


LINES  TO   CARRIE. 
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Forget  thee?  forget  thee?  how  can  I  forget, 
When  not  a  sigh  leaves  me  but  breathes  of  regret 
"When  not  a  wish  passes,  but  finds  in  my  breast 
A  hope  for  thy  welfare,  a  prayer  for  thy  rest? 
Forget  thee !  forget  thee !  I  cannot  forget, 
When  not  a  sigh  leaves  me  but  breathes  of  regret. 

Forget  thee?  forget  thee?  how  can  I  forget, 
While  deeply,  most  deeply,  thine  image  is  set? 
And  nought  from  this  heart  that  image  shall  tear, 
Forever,  yes  ever,  that  image  I  '11  wear. 
Forget  thee !  forget  thee !  I  cannot  forget, 
While  deep  in  my  bosom  thine  image  is  set. 
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A    CHAPTER    ABOUT    FLIES. 

E  Y     J.      P.      ANTHONY. 

Had  Uncle  Toby,  or,  to  be  prosaically  exact,  had  Laurence  Sterne, 
lived  in  San  Francisco,  the  celebrated  address  to  the  fly,  that  con- 
centration of  the  humanities,  would  never  have  been  uttered.  We 
advance  this,  sensible,  ourselves,  of  possessing  a  large  share  of  that 
tenderness  which  so  characterizes  Corporal  Trim's  master,  and,  with 
hand  on  heart,  can  conscientiously  declare  that  we  never  exercised  our 
development  of  destructiveness  to  the  extent  of  injuring  a  fly,  till  we 
came  to  this  auriferous  region,  with  flies  so  rife. 

We  do  not  ask  you,  reader,  whether  you,  likewise,  since  your  ad- 
vent in  the  land,  have  become  a  destroyer.  It  would  be  useless  to 
inquire  how  many  of  these  plagues  you  have  put  an  end  to.  Well 
aware,  as  we  are,  that  you  have  killed  as  many  as  you  could,  and 
i'faith  it  has  been  rightly,  though,  alas,  uselessly  done.  Handkerchief, 
duster,  use  what  you  will  to  annihilate  them,  "The  cry  is  still  they 
come  ; "  it  is  a  hopeless  contest,  and  you  may  resume  your  seat,  con- 
tent to  growl  forth  an  anathema  against  them,  whilst,  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  you  make  a  dash  at  one  of  the  innovators,  which,  amidst 
your  ire,  has  dared  to  alight  on  the  tip  of  your  nose  ;  and  for  the 
twentieth  time,  of  course,  you  miss  your  aim.  You  may  indeed  well 
observe,  what  were  they  sent  for  ?  What  use  are  they  ?  And  you 
also  say  well,  that,  although  it  is  exactly  two  hundred  and  eleven 
years  ago  since  Galileo  departed  this  life,  we  have  not  so  much  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  as  to  be  able  to  add  to  his  brilliant  revelations 
by  the  discovery  of  what  the  flies  were  sent  for.  Admitting  that 
they  did  their  spiriting  effectually,  when  constituting  the  fourth  plague 
on  Pharaoh  and  his  people,  of  what  earthly  use  they  are,  at  the  pres- 
ent day  with  you,  reader  ?  As  the  orators  have  it,  "  we  pause  for  a 
reply."  The  tormentors !  How  much  easier  would  it  have  been  for 
us  to  become  believers  in  mythological  lore,  had  we  been  told  that 
Minerva's  competitor,  the  fair  Arachne,  had  been  turned, — not  into 
a  spider,  but  a  fly.     Merciless,  teasing  things,  as  they  are ! 

The  walls  of  a  public  coffee  room,  where  we  take  our  bachelor 
breakfast,  are  covered  with  papers  cunningly  prepared  to  "  attach," 
sheriff-like,  these  remorseless  visitors.  Here,  once  alighting,  they  take 
wing  no  more.  These  ingenious  traps  are  speedily  crowded  with  vic- 
tims ;  fresh  papers  supply  their  place,  to  be  alike  speedily  removed, 
with  their  myriad  spoil.  But  'tis  useless  all ;  and  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  place,  as  he  beholds  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  abolish 
the  nuisance,  mutters  a  something,  from  time  to  time,  which,  if  not 
exactly,  is  very  like  "D n  the  flies." 

Yon  choloric-looking  gentleman,  with  the  bald  head,  sips  his  coffee 
with  no  additional  comfort ;  his  right  hand  grasping  a  bandana, 
which,  like  the  sail  of  a  windmill,  is  kept  in  constant  motion,  whisk- 
ing around  his  shining  temples,  and,  amidst  the  general  buzz  of  the 
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guests  assembled  in  discussing  the  matutinal  meal,  you  may  hear  him 
occasionally  a  little  more  than  muttering,  "  D n  the  flies." 

But  we  must  not  judge  Mr.  Baldpate  harshly,  because  he  exercises 
the  safety  valve  of  his  spleen,  from  time  to  time,  giving  utterance  to 
his  ire  beneath  the  merciless  attacks  of  these  winged  tormentors.  We 
believe  it  to  be  simply  impossible  for  any  piece  of  mortality  to  pre- 
serve an  equable  and  serene  temper,  and  at  the  same  time  sustain  their 
unsparing  attacks  on  nose,  ears  and  eyes.  Admit,  my  good  Miss  Am- 
arantha,  that  you  think  none  the  worse  of  young  Snolikins,  although, 
even  in  your  presence,  you  have  seen  him  exhibit  a  slight  ebulition  of 
temper,  caused  by  the  confounded  light  mauraders, — so  teased,  as  you, 
after  carrying  out  your  present  laudable  intention  of  taking  him  for 
better  or  worse,  will  never  tease  him, — confess,  that  he  has  not  de- 
scended in  your  estimation,  albeit,  your  tympanum  hath  beenWnvaded 
by  the  sounds  of  his  voice,  uttering  the  self-same  words  as  those  which 
I  have  chronicled,  the  energetic  expression  of  the  bald-pated  gentle- 
man "D- — r-n  the  flies." 

Reader,  did  you. ever  behold  one  of  these  irritators,  divested  of  its 
wings  ?  a  more  repulsive  object  on  a  small  scale  was  never  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  our  optics.  Turn  your  gaze  away  from  this  page 
for  a  moment.  Observe  that  big  fellow  daringly  crawling  over  your 
buckwheat  cake,  or  the  other,  reconnoitering  around  the  edge  of  your 
glass,  preparatory  to  a  descent  on  the  eggs,  which  you  have  beaten 
up,  and,  with  the  adjuncts  of  salt  and  pepper,  prepared  for  the  regale- 
ment of  your  expecting  palate.  Ha  !  you  are  too  late, — he  is  amidst 
it ; — Ms  black  body  showing  with  unpleasant  distinctness  against  the 
backgrounds  of  white  and  yellow,  highly  suggestive  of  the  particular 
juncture  of  interesting  reflections  on  contrast,  and  the  principles  of 
combination  of  color.  These,  however,  you  indulge  in  but  briefly ; 
you  seize  your  spoon  and  draw  the  intruder  forth,  whilst  his  compan- 
ion, startled  by  the  energy  of  the  movement,  deserts  your  buckwheat 
cake,  and,  thrice  wheeling  around  your  caput,  with  a  final  fizz,  alights 
on  the  extreme  point  of  your  olfactory  organization.  It  makes  but  little 
difference,  you  mutter  something  of  course  not  altogether  indicative 
of  a  state  of  contentment,  yet  will  you  partake  of  your  cake  and  eggs 
with  none  the  less  relish  ; — for  a  fly,  with  its  pretty  little  wings,  is  not 
by  any  means  a  disagreeable  object ;  and  yet,  good  easy  soul  as  you 
are,  had  you  but  seen  the  two  visitors  of  your  edibles  in  a  wingless 
state,  your  buckwheat  cake  and  your  well-prepared  eggs  would  most 
assuredly  remain  by  you  untouched,  unless,  indeed,  you  might  chance 
to  be  in  that  particularly  ravenous  mood,  which  sticks  not  at  some- 
thing more  than  trifles.  A  toad  is  a  peculiarly  unattractive  object,  and 
a  fly  crawling  about  without  its  wings,  is  about  equally  interesting. 
Out  of  this,  therefore,  let  us  find  consolation,  and  rejoice  that  as  we 
must  endure  these  troublesome  visitors,  we  have  them  with  their  won- 
derful as  beautiful  gauzy  net-work  of  wings  upon  them.  And,  indeed, 
on  further  reflection,  they  are  not  altogether  useless.  The  converse 
of  this,  it  is  true,  was  once  our  belief,  but  we  had  forgotten  that  even 
so  recently  as  the  Sabbath  last  and  past,  we  beheld  in  Church  a  Rev- 
erend gentleman  awakened  from  a  comfortable  snooze,  just  in  the  nick 
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of  time  to  take  his  alotted  part  in  the  service  with  his  Reverend  broth- 
er. And  what  was  it  but  a  fly,  that  did  this  good  office  ?  We  saw  it 
alight  on  the  worthy  minister's  chin  ;  it  tickled  him  of  course,  and  he 
awoke  to  strike  at  the  interloper  and  to- his  duty. 

Be  it  said  then  no  more,  that  the  flies  are  useless.  If  a  great  Cap- 
ital was  saved  by  the  cackling  of  geese, — here  was  a  worthy  gentle- 
men's credit  rescued  by  the  tickling  of  a  fly  ! 

"What  can  you  men,  compared  to  us,  have  to  complain  of?"  we 
heard  an  industrious  housewife  exclaim  the  other  day,  on  hearing  our 
murmurings  at  the  fly  oppression.  "  What  would  you  say  to  have 
both  of  your  hands  engaged  kneading  dough  and  a  host  of  the  plagues 
taking  advantage,  of  your  helpless  condition  ?  "  I  '  faith,  a  case  most 
strongly  put,  we  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted.  But  the  women 
always  Have  to  endure  the  most,  Heaven  bless  them  ;  and  they  are, 
one  and  all,  ever  so  patient, — to  adopt  poor  Winkle's  favorite  word — 
very. 

But  glorious  relief — here  we  are  in  November  ;  the  rainy  season 
has  commenced,  and  the  requiem  of  the  pests  will-  soon  be  heard  in 
descending  showers.  Repine  not  then  at  the  pelting  rain  and  the  mud- 
dy streets, — will  not  the  flies  be  gone  ?  What  though  the  nights  will 
be  murky,  and  our  lamps  but  ghostly  mockeries,  and  huge  holes  yawn 
in  your  pathway,  and  box  and  barrel  lie  in  wait  for  your  suffering 
shins, — will  not  the  flies  be  gone  ?  And  though,  like  the  flowers,  they 
will  come  back  again,  disturb  not  your  equanimity  by  the  thought ; 
content,  for  the  nonce,  plod  on  through  the  mud  and  rain,  and  by 
night  grope  your  way  through  the  perilous  passes  of  our  ponderously 
perforated  planked  streets,  unrepiningly,  uttering  no  anathema  against 
councillors,  climate  or  season,  grateful,  oh  man,  that  the  tyrant  flies 
rule  the  roast  no  more. 


MY    PRAYER. 

BT    AN    OFFICER    OF    THE    ARMY. 

Teach  me,  Almighty  Father,  how  to  die  ; 
Give  me  the  password  to  Eternity! 
Wherein  I  have  offended,  oh,  forgive; 
"While  yet  I'm  living,  teach  me  how  to  live! 

I  've  had  my  share  of  time,  if  not  of  years ; 

Oh!  let  me  pass  without  the  cost  of  tears. 

To  those  who  love  life  better,  I  bequeath  my  room; 

I  yearn  for  quiet,  in  the  silent  tomb. 

Bury  me  deep,  far  from  the  walks  of  men ; 

Build  no  vain  monument  upon  the  spot; 
The  winds  will  sigh  in  passing,  when, 

Those  who  have  loved  me  Ions  since  have  forgot. 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1851. 

BY     SHIRLEY. 

LETTER    ELEVENTH. 

A     TRIP     INTO     THE     MINES. 

Feom  otjb  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  December  15, 1851. 

I  little  thought,  dear  M.,  that  here,  with  the  "  green  watching 
hills  "  as  witnesses,  amid  a  solitude  so  grand  and  lofty  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  faintest  whisper  of  passion  must  be  hushed  by  its  holy  still- 
ness, I  should  have  to  relate  the  perpetration  of  one  of  those  fearful 
deeds,  which,  were  it  for  no  other  peculiarity  than  its  startling  sud- 
denness— so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  civilized  law — must  make  our 
beautiful  California  appear  to  strangers  rather  as  a  hideous  phantom, 
than  the  flower-wreathed  reality  which  she  is. 

Whether  the  life,  which  a  few  men,  in  the  impertinent  intoxication 
of  power,  have  dared  to  crush  out,  was  worth  that  of  a  fly,  I  do  not 
know, — perhaps  not ;  though  God  alone,  methinks,  can  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  soul  upon  which  he  has  breathed.  But  certainly  the 
effect  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  played  the  principal  parts  in  the 
revolting  scene  referred  to — a  tragedy,  in  my  simple  judgment,  so 
utterly  useless — must  be  demoralizing  in  the  extreme. 

The  facts  in  this  sad  case  are  as  follows  :  Last  fall,  two  men  were 
arrested  by  their  partners,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  from  them 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  in  gold  dust.  The  evidence  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  convict  them,  and  they  were  acquitted.  They  were  tried 
before  a  meeting  of  the  miners — as  at  that  time  the  law  did  not  even 
pretend  to  wave  its  scepter  over  this  place. 

The  prosecutors  still  believed  them  guilty,  and  fancied  that  the 
gold  was  hidden  in  a  "coyote  hole,"  near  the  camp  from  which  it  had 
been  taken.  They  therefore  watched  the  place  narrowly  while  the 
suspected  men  remained  on  the  Bar.  They  made  no  discoveries,  how- 
ever ;  and  soon  after  the  trial,  the  acquitted  persons  left  the  moun- 
tains for  Marysville. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  these  men  returned,  and  has  spent  most 
of  the  time  since  his  arrival  in  loafing  about  the  different  bar-rooms 
upon  the  river.  He  is  said  to  have  been  constantly  intoxicated.  As 
soon  as  the  losers  of  the  gold  heard  of  his  return,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  the  "  coyote  hole,"  and  placed  about  its  entrance  some 
brushwood  and  stones,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  could  go  into  it 
without  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  them.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
thief  settled  at  Rich  Bar,  and  pretended  that  he  was  in  search  of 
some  gravel  ground  for  mining  purposes. 

A  few  mornings  ago,  he  returned  to  his  boarding  place — which  he 
had  left  some  hour  earlier — with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  laid 
it  clown,  carelessly  observed  that  he  had  "  been  out  prospecting." 
The  losers  of  the  goldvwent,  immediately  after  breakfast,  as  they  had 
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been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  see  if  all  was  right  at  the  "  coyote 
hole."  On  this  fatal  day,  they  saw  that  the  entrance  had  been  dis- 
turbed, and  going  in,  they  found  upon  the  ground,  a  money  belt  which 
had  apparently  just  been  cut  open.  Armed  with  this  evidence  of 
guilt,  they  confronted  the  suspected  person  and  sternly  accused  him 
of  having  the  gold  in  his  possession.  Singularly  enough,  he  did  not 
attempt  a  denial,  but  said  that  if  they  would  not  bring  him  to  a  trial, 
(which  of  course  they  promised)  he  would  give  it  up  immediately. 
He  then  informed  them  that  they  would  find  it  beneath  the  blankets 
of  his  bunk, — as  those  queer  shelves  on  which  miners  sleep,  ranged  one 
above  another,  somewhat  like  the  berths  of  the  ship,  are  generally 
called.  There,  sure  enough,  were  six  hundred  dollars  of  the  missing 
money,  and  the  unfortunate  wretch  declared  that  his  partner  had 
taken  the  remainder  to  the  States. 

By  this  time  the  exciting  news  had  spread  all  over  the  Bar.  A 
meeting  of  the  miners  was  immediately  convened,  the  unhappy  man 
taken  into  custody,  a  jury  chosen,  and  a  judge,  lawyer,  etc.,  appoint- 
ed. Whether  the  men,  who  had  just  regained  a  portion  of  their 
missing  property,  made  any  objections  to  the  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed, I  know  not ;  if  they  had  done  so,  however,  it  would  have  made 
no  difference,  as  the  people  had  taken  the  matter  entirely  out  of  their 
hands. 

At  one  o'clock,  so  rapidly  was  the  trial  conducted,  the  judge 
charged  the  jury,  and  gently  insinuated  that  they  could  do  no  less 
than  to  bring  in  with  their  verdict  of  guilty,  a  sentence  of  death ! 
Perhaps  you  know  that  when  a  trial  is  conducted  without  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  the  jury  are  compelled  to  decide,  not  only  upon  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner,  but  the  mode  of  his  punishment  also.  After  a  few 
minutes'  absence,  the  twelve  men  who  had  consented  to  burden  their 
souls  with  a  responsibility  so  fearful,  returned,  and  the  foreman  handed 
to  the  judge  a  paper,  from  which  he  read  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
follows  :  "  That  William  Brown,  convicted  of  stealing,  etc.,  should, 
in  one  hour  from  that  time,  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead." 

By  the  persuasions  of  some  men  more  mildly  disposed,  they  granted 
him  a  respite  of  three  hours,  to  prepare  for  his  sudden  entrance  into 
eternity.  He  employed  the  time  in  writing  in  his  native  language 
(he  is  a  Swede)  to  some  friends  in  Stockholm  ;  God  help  them  when 
that  fatal  post  shall  arrive  ;  for  no  doubt  he,  also,  although  a  criminal, 
was  fondly  garnered  in  many  a  loving  heart. 

He  had  exhibited  during  the  trial,  the  utmost  recklessness  and  non- 
chalance, had  drank  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  when 
the  rope  was  placed  about  his  neck,  was  evidently  much  intoxicated. 
All  at  once,  however,  he  seemed  startled  into  a  consciousness  of  the 
awful  reality  of  his  position,  and  requested  a  few  moments  for  prayer. 

The  execution  was  conducted  by  the  jury,  and  was  performed  by 
throwing  the  cord,  one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
prisoner,  across  the  limb  of  a  tree  standing  outside  of  the  Rich  Bar 
grave-yard ;  when  all,  who  felt  disposed  to  engage  in  so  revolting  a 
task,  lifted  the  poor  wretch  from  the  ground,  in  the  most  awkward 
manner  possible.     The  whole  affair,  indeed,  was  a  piece  of   cruel 
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butchery,  though  that  was  not  intentional,  but  arose  from  the  ignor- 
ance of  those  who  made  the  preparations.  In  truth,  life  was  only 
crushed  out  of  him,  by  hauling  the  writhing  body  up  and  down  sev- 
eral times  in  succession,  by  the  rope  which  was  wound  round  a  large 
bough  of  his  green-leafed  gallows.  Almost  everybody  was  surprised 
at  the  severity  of  the  sentence  ;  and  many,  with  their  hands  on  the 
cord,  did  not  believe  even  then,  that  it  would  be  carried  into  effect, 
but  thought  that  at  the  last  moment,  the  jury  would  release  the  pris- 
oner and  substitute  a  milder  punishment. 

It  is  said  that  the  crowd  generally,  seemed  to  feel  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion ;  but  many  of  the  drunkards,  who  form  a  large  part 
of  the  community  on  these  Bars,  laughed  and  shouted,  as  if  it  were  a 
spectacle  got  up  for  their  particular  amusement.  A  disgusting  speci- 
men of  intoxicated  humanity,  struck  with  one  of  those  luminous  ideas 
peculiar  to  his  class,  staggered  up  to  the  victim,  who  was  praying  at 
the  moment,  and  crowding  a  dirty  rag  into  his  almost  unconscious 
hand,  in  a  voice  broken  by  a  drunken  hiccough,  tearfully  implored  him 
to  take  his  "  hankercher,"  and  if  he  were  innocent,  (the  man  had  not 
denied  his  guilt  since  first  accused),  to  drop  it  as  soon  as  he  was 
drawn  up  into  the  air,  but  if  guilty,  not  to  let  it  fall  on  any  account. 

The  body  of  the  criminal  was  allowed  to  hang  for  some  hours  after 
the  execution.  It  had  commenced  storming  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening  ;  and  when  those,  whose  business  it  was  to  inter  the  remains, 
arrived  at  the  spot,  they  found  them  enwrapped  in  a  soft,  white  shroud 
of  feathery  snow-flakes,  as  if  pitying  Nature  had  tried  to  hide  from 
the  offended  face  of  heaven,  the  cruel  deed  which  her  mountain  chil- 
dren had  committed. 

I  have  heard  no  one  approve  of  this  affair.  It  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  more  reckless  part  of  the  community. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  seriously  thought  they  were 
doing  right,  for  many  of  them  are  kind  and  sensible  men.  They 
firmly  believed  that  such  an  example  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  this  community.  Probably  the  recent  case  of  "Little 
John,"  rendered  this  last  sentence  more  severe  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  The  "  Squire,"  of  course,  could  do  nothing  (as  in  crim- 
inal cases  the  people  utterly  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  authority)  but 
protest  against  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  which  he  did,  in  the 
usual  legal  manner. 

If  William  Brown  had  committed  a  murder,  or  had  even  attacked 
a  man  for  his  money, — if  he  had  been  a  quarrelsome,  fighting  charac- 
ter, endangering  lives  in  his  excitement,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
different  affair.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
perished,  (he  said  it  was  his  first,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  his  assertion),  he  was  a  harmless,  quiet,  inoffensive  person. 

You  must  not  confound  this  miner's  judgment  with  the  doings  of 
the  noble  Vigilance  Committee  of  San  Francisco.  They  are  almost 
totally  different  in  their  organization  and  manner  of  proceeding.  The 
Tigilance  Committee  had  become  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society.  It  was  composed  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the 
city.  They  used  their  powers  with  a  moderation  unexampled  in  his- 
vol.  ii.  45 
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tory,  and  they  laid  it  down  with  a  calm  and  quiet  readiness  which 
was  absolutely  sublime,  when  they  found  that  legal  justice  had  again 
resumed  that  course  of  stern,  unflinching  duty  which  should  always 
be  its  characteristic.  They  took  ample  time  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  criminals  who  fell  into 
their  hands  ;  and  in  no  case  have  they  hung  a  man,  who  had  not  been 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  have  committed  at  least  one 
robbery  in  which  life  had  been  endangered,  if  not  absolutely  taken. 

But  by  this  time,  dear  N.,  you  must  be  tired  of  the  melancholy  sub- 
ject ;  and  yet  if  I  keep  my  promise  of  relating  to  you  all  that  interests 
us  in  our  new  and  strange  life,  I  shall  have  to  finish  my  letter  with  a 
catastrophe,  in  many  respects  more  sad  than  that  which  I  have  just 
recounted. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  first  storm,  a  hard  working,  industri- 
ous laborer,  who  had  accumulated  about  eight  hundred  dollars,  conclu- 
ded to  return  to  the  States.  As  the  snow  had  been  falling  but  a  few 
hours,  when  he,  with  two  acquaintances,  started  from  Rich  Bar,  no 
one  doubted  that  they  would  not  reach  Marysville  in  perfect  safety. 
They  went  on  foot  themselves,  taking  with  them  one  mule  to  carry 
their  blankets.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  they  took  an  unfre- 
quented route.  When  the  express  man  came  in,  he  said  that  he  met 
the  two  companions  of  R.  eight  miles  beyond  Buck's  Rancho,  which  is 
the  first  house  one  finds  after  leaving  Rich  Bar,  and  is  only  fourteen 
miles  distant  from  here. 

These  men  had  camped  at  an  uninhabited  cabin  called  the  "  French- 
man's," where  they  had  built  a  fire,  and  were  making  themselves  both 
merry  and  comfortable.  They  informed  the  express  man,  that  they 
had  left  their  friend  (?)  three  miles  back,  in  a  dying  state.  That  the 
cold  had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  that  no  doubt  he  was  already 
dead.  They  had  brought  away  the  money,  and  even  the  blankets  of 
the  expiring  wretch  !  They  said  that  if  they  had  stopped  with  him, 
they  would  have  been  frozen  themselves.  But  even  if  their  story  is 
true,  they  must  be  the  most  brutal  of  creatures,  not  to  have  made  him 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  with  all  the  blankets,  and  after  they  had 
built  their  fire  and  got  warm,  to  have  returned  and  ascertained  if  he 
were  really  dead. 

On  hearing  the  express  man's  report,  several  men  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  deceased,  started  out  to  try  and  discover  his  re- 
mains. They  found  his  violin,  broken  into  several  pieces,  but  all  tra- 
ces of  the  poor  fellow  himself  had  disappeared,  probably  forever. 

In  the  meanwhile,  some  travelers  had  carried  the  same  news  to 
Burke's  Rancho,  when  several  of  the  residents  of  that  place,  followed 
the  two  men  and  overtook  them  to  Bidwell's  Bar,  where  they  had 
them  arrested  on  suspicion  of  murder.  They  protested  their  inno- 
cence, of  course,  and  one  of  them  said  that  he  would  lead  a  party  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  dying  man.  On  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place,  he  at  first  stated  that  it  was  under  one  tree, 
then  another,  and  another,  and  at  last  ended  by  declaring  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  remember  where  they  were  camped  at 
the  time  of  R.'s  death. 
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In  this  state  of  things  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  return  to  B.'s. 
When  the  excitement  having  somewhat  subsided,  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed  on  their  journey,  the  money — which  they  both  swore  R.  had 
willed  in  his  dying  moments,  to  a  near  relation  of  one  of  these  very 
men, — having  been  taken  from  them  in  order  to  be  sent  by  express  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  the  States. 

Although  they  have  been  acquitted,  many  shake  their  heads  doubt- 
fully at  the  whole  transaction.  It  seems  very  improbable,  that  a  man, 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  hard  labor  and  exposure,  even  although 
slightly  unwell,  as  it  is  said  he  was,  at  the  time,  should  have  sunk 
under  the  cold  during  a  walk  of  less  than  twenty  miles,  amid  a  gentle 
fall  of  snow  and  rain,  when,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  air  is  compara- 
tively mild.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  companions  of  R. 
were  brutal  rather  than  criminal ;  though  the  desertion  of  a  dying- 
friend  under  such  circumstances,  even  to  the  last  unfeeling  and  selfish 
act,  of  removing  from  the  expiring  creature  his  blankets,  is  in  truth 
almost  as  bad  as  actual  murder. 

I  hope  in  my  next,  that  I  shall  have  something  more  cheerful  than 
the  above  chapter  of  horrors,  to  relate.  In  the  meanwhile,  aclios,  and 
think  as  kindly  as  you  can  of  the  dear  California,  even  though  her 
lustrous  skies  gaze  upon  such  barbarous  deeds. 


TO    A    MINATUEE, 


BY      FRANCESCA. 


Roll  back  thy  -whelming  waves,  O,  Time !  for  I 

"Would  see  yet  onee  again  that  placid  shore, 
"Where  softly  to  my  lingering  feet,  there  came 

Gems  of  great  price,  and  now'rs  that  never  die. 
0  wasted  gems!  0  flowers  trampled  down! 

Oft  have  I  greened  your  memory  with  my  tears ; 
Your  faintest  perfume,  or  your  dimmest  ray 

Were  yet  to  me  the  brightness  of  my  day ! 

And  thou,  Great  Heart !  upon  whose  ample  brow 
Deep  furrows  lie,  (deepened,  alas,  by  me,) 

Do  rushing  visions  still  with  backward  flow 
Flood  o'er  thy  heart,  to  taunt  and  torture  ihee\ 

0  Pride!  thou  devil  with  an  angel's  form! 

So  hast  thou  ever  stood,  'twixt  Love  and  me ! 
Thou  treacherous  shelter  in  life's  beating  storm, 
I  hate — I  curse — yet  cannot  conquer  thee ! 

"Wilt  thou  forgive,  beloved,  as  I  kneel 

Before  thy  suffering  face,  this  midnight  hour* 

"Wilt  thou  compassionate  the  pangs  I  feel, 

And  shield  me  yet  again,  when  tempests  lower  i 

1  know  thou  lovest  me !  thy  gentle  eyes 

Still  seek  me  for  the  answering  glance  in  mine ; 
And  still  thy  lips  repeat  the  farewell  sighs, 
That  parted  us — for  aye  ? — upon  the  shore  of  Time ! 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 

BT     JOHN     S.     HITTELL. 

Schelling  died  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1854.  He  was  the 
last  great  master  of  the  Kantean  Transcendental  school  of  German 
Philosophy.  With  him  the  school  may  be  said  to  have  died.  His 
decease  calls  up  a  few  associations,  the  expression  of  which  may  not 
be  inappropriate,  even  at  so  distant  a  time  and  place  as  the  present. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  the 
English  Church,  of  the  then  prevalent  materialistic  sensual  philoso- 
phy, as  taught  by  Locke,  Shaftesbury  and  others,  published  his  views 
on  Idealism.  His  stand-point  was,  that  man  knows  nothing  but  an 
idea,  that  he  cannot  discover  whether  the  idea  be  a  true  representation 
of  a  thing  existing  independently  of  him,  or  whether  there  be  any 
independent  thing  at  all.  Therefore,  it  is  unwise  to  believe  that  the 
universe,  perceptible  to  our  physical  senses,  has  a  positive  existence. 
Matter  exists  only  in  man's  idea  of  it ;  Spirit  alone  exists  absolutely. 
This  method  of  reasoning  was  not  new,  having  existed  long  before  the 
time.  Pyrrho,  with  it,  found  so  much  favor  that  the  system  was  called 
Pyrrhonism ;  but  Berkeley's  advocacy  of  it  brought  it  for  the  first 
time  prominently  before  the  wide  extent  of  modern  civilization.  Ide- 
alism at  once  gained  a  vast  number  of  converts.  It  was  seized  as  a 
weapon  by  those  against  whom  it  was  intended  to  be  turned,  and  it 
was  wielded  with  immense  power  by  the  gigantic  intellects  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  they 
carried  it  further  than  did  Berkeley  ;  they  not  only  denied  that 
the  teaching  of  the  senses  was  truth,  but  they  asserted  that  there 
was  no  truth  except  the  logical  conclusions  from  premises  proved 
by  reason  to  be  correct.  Man's  faculties  for  gaining  knowledge 
are  at  the  utmost  three :  the  senses,  consciousness  and  reason. 
Berkeley  rejected  the  senses ;  the  ultra  Idealists  rejected  conscious- 
ness, and  thereby  destroyed  the  only  remaining  evidence  to  man's 
mind  of  his  positive  existence.  Reason  was  with  them  the  only  test 
of  absolute  truth  ;  and  reason  could  originate  no  premises  and 
could  substantiate  none,  except  on  the  unreliable  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness, or  sense.  In  other  words,  the  ultra  Idealists  said  that 
reason,  exclusive  of  consciousness,  was  the  only  guide  to  truth  ;  that 
there  is  no  truth  except  as  a  deduction  from  premises  ;  that  reason  can 
recognize  no  fundamental  premises,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  positive 
knowledge.  Life  is  a  dream,  and  he  who  has  unquestioning  faith  in 
the  reality  of  his  being  as  he  conceives  himself,  is  as  liable  to  decep- 
tion as  he  who  supposes  the  colors  on  a  map  to  be  in  the  map  itself 
and  not  in  the  light  which  shines  on  it. 

Hume  became  the  leader  of  the  ultra  Idealists.  During  his  life 
the  struggle  was  with  the  Realists,  if  struggle  it  could  be  called  ;  for 
all  the  leading  thinkers  as  they  arose,  became  Idealists,  though  many 
refused  to  go  further  than  Berkeley  had  gone.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Reid  called  upon  the  Idealists  to  run  themselves  through  with  swords 
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and  live  without  eating,  since  matter  did  not  exist.  Reverent  Mack- 
intosh and  Stewart,  and  irreverent  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  alike 
declared  that  he  who  had  never  been  an  Idealist  had  no  talent  for 
metaphysics  ;  and  the  same  impression  prevailed  among  all  the  men 
of  their  class. 

The  tendencies  of  the  ultra  Idealistic  Philosophy,  denying  posi- 
tive existence  and  the  possession  of  positive  knowledge,  reducing  life 
to  a  dream,  robbing  it  of  all  earnestness,  destroying,  as  it  was  said, 
the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  were  the  cause  of  much  la- 
ment to  those  disposed  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
Middle  Age  Philosophy.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  materialistic  Realism  of  Locke  ;  but  that  retrogression 
was  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities.  While  a  metaphysical  world 
was  in  a  state  of  revolution,  with  all  the  strongholds  in  the  possession 
of  the  ultra  Idealists,  and  ultimate  victory  apparently  certain  for  them, 
they  were  attacked  and  thrown  into  serious  disorder  by  Kant. 

Kant  was  an  Idealist,  but  he  asserted*  the  existence  of  positive 
knowledge,  and,  as  a  basis  for  that,  of  course,  the  positive  existence  of 
man.  To  prove  the  positive  existence,  he  asserts  that  man's  conscious- 
ness of  his  existence  is  the  teaching  of  pure  reason,  which  is  higher 
in  authority  and  power  than  the  faculty  commonly  called  reason,  and 
efficient,  only,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  conclusions  from  given  prem- 
ises. Reason  or  understanding,  as  he  termed  it,  to  distinguish  it  from 
pure  reason,  was  incapable  of  originating  or  establishing  fundamental 
premises  ;  and  the  senses  could  not  be  relied  on  as  witnesses  to  the 
existence  and  nature  of  premises  ;  but  consciousness  was  the  unfailing 
teacher  of  truth,  aird  without  which  the  understanding  would  be  ut- 
terly unable  to  act. 

Kant,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  superseded  by  Fichte,  who  called 
the  basis  of  knowledge,  the  original  starting  point,  the  Me.  Every 
idea  recognizable  by  man  relates  to  something  within  him  or  without 
him.  All  within  is  the  Me  ;  all  without  is  the  Not-Me.  All  Idealists 
assert,  that  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  Not-Me  depend  entirely 
on  the  ideas  of  the  Me.  Fichte  asserts  that  the  Me  exists  absolutely 
as  conceived  by  itself. 

Schelling  followed  after  Fichte,  and  called  the  basis  of  positive 
knowledge,  "  the  absolute."  The  three  great  teachers  differed  in  this, 
principally,  that  the  first  called  the  original  fact,  "consciousness;" 
the  second,  styled  it  the  Me;  and  the  third  styled  it  "the  absolute." 
All  were  Idealists  ;  all  devoted  their  principal  energies,  each  in  his 
own  way,  to  prove  Transcendentalism,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prove 
that  man  knows  something. 

Idealists  existed  long  before  Troy  was  besieged  ;  ultra  Idealists 
existed,  too,  and  some  of  the  sayings  of  Socrates  give  room  to  believe 
that  he  was  one.  He  said :  "  All  that  man  knows,  is,  that  he  can 
know  nothing  ;  and  the  chief  advantage  which  I  have  over  the 
sophists,  is,  that  they  think  that  they  know  something,  whereas,  I 
know  that  they  and  I  know  nothing."     Transcendentalists,  too,  have 

*  In  his  OritiJc  der  Keinen  Vernunft.  Critical  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Pure  Reason. 
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always  existed,  and  always  will  exist  under  some  name  or  other  ;  but 
the  time  of  Kantism  is  past.  Schelling  was  the  last  of  the  great 
Kantish  Transcendentalists.  He  has  no  successor.  Hegel,  the  star 
of  German  Philosophy,  who  rose  after  Schelling,  leaned  to  ultra  Ideal- 
ism, but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  exercised  much  influence.  Car- 
lyle,  probably  the  most  competent  living  judge,  says  that  the  great 
teachers  of  the  time,  as  a  body,  are,  however  unwillingly  it  may  be, 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  Hume's  Idealism  ;  but  he  predicts  that 
the  time  of  its  downfall  is  not  far  distant. 


THE    GRAVE. 


Nor  in  the  boastful  city  of  the  dead — 

The  pompous  dwelling  of  the  wealthy  past, — 
Where  marble  falsehood  mocks  the  dust-wreathed  head, 

Sole  mourner  for  the  vain,  from  memory  cast, — 
Lay  my  remains.     Let  me  alone  repose 

Where  the  brook  warbles  to  the  wilding  rose, — 
Where  forest  shadows  with  the  prairie  meet, 

And  free  birds  carol  in  the  noon-tide  heat; 
Where  the  bee  labors  through  the  sunny  hours, 

Amid  a  wilderness  of  unknown  flowers; 
The  grass-bound  hillock,  only  sign  to  tell,     ' 

A  sad  heart  shelters  in  fate's  hermit  cell. 

By  man  forgotten,  wherefore  should  the  grave 

Enact  the  childish  pageantry  of  pride — 
From  stranger's  gaze,  contemptuous  notice  crave, 

Vaunting  a  character  by  fact  denied? 
The  generous  need  no  stone.     Their  virtues  dwell 

In  thankful  hearts,  and  gratitude  compel 
Their  acts,  their  lives  to  future  days  recite, 

And  pensive  praise  their  liberal  deeds  requite. 
These  death's  head  plaudits  to  the  fool  or  knave 

Tear  buried  follies  from  their  needed  grave, 
To  shame  the  boast.     Then  let  me  noteless  lie, 

Trusting  my  epitaph  to  memory. 

The  changeful  year,  with  serious  feeling  fraught, 

In  passer's  souls  shall  useful  lessons  wake, 
And  lightly  move  the  stagnant  depths  of  thought 

As  sunset  breezes  stir  the  sleeping  lake. 
Spring,  with  its  bursting  buds  and  varied  skies, 

Shall  show  my  mood-wrought  childhood's  varied  guise; 
While  Summer  speaks  of  manhood's  active  hours, 

Ripe  reason's  fruit  and  fancy's  lavish  flowers; 
Autumn,  of  man's  decay,  his  hasty  doom; 

And  withered  Winter  groans — "Thine,  too,  the  tomb." 
If  ill  1113'  life,  such  grave  retrieves  my  wrong ; 

If  just,  its  moral  does  my  life  prolong. 


LAW     REVIEW 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

It  is  several  months  since  we  laid  before  a  large  class  of  our  patrons  an 
abstract  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  which  we  present  below 
was  prepared  by  E.  B.  Crocker^  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  legal  ability ; 
and  we  are  indebted  for  it,  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Sacramento  Democratic  State 
Journal,  where  it  first  appeared. 

SUPREME  COURT,  MAT  TEEM,  1854. 

Minturn  vs.  Lisle.— The  American  River  is,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  ob- 
struction complained  of,  a  navigable  stream ;  and  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
declaring  it  to  be  so,  prohibits  the  erection  of  any  dam  or  bridge  across  any  river 
or  creek,  declared  navigable  by  said  act. 

No  right  existed  in  the  Court  of  Sessions,  or  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  (conced- 
ing the  license  to  construct  the  bridge  to  be  regular),  to  violate  the  plain  letter  of 
the  statute,  by  authorizing  the  obstruction  of  the  river  for  a  single  day.  The 
Supervisors  transcended  their  authority  in  making  the  order,  and  the  defendants 
cannot  protect  themselves  by  it. 

The  defendants  were  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  franchise,  subject  to  certain 
regulations  and  restrictions.  One  of  these  was  that  the  navigation  of  the  river 
should  not  be  obstructed,  and  they  were  bound  by  this  at  the  sacrifice  of  private 
interest. 

Rose  vs.  Munie. — A  mortgage  of  land  carries  with  it  all  buildings  which  are 
or  may  be  attached  to  the  freehold,  and  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  cannot  be 
defeated  by  mechanics'  liens,  or  other  incumbrances,  created  without  his  consent. 

Prow,  who  holds  the  mechanic's  lien,  commenced  work  on  the  building,  after 
the  date  of  the  mortgage,  but  before  it  was  recorded.  Held,  the  mortgage,  is 
not  subject  to  Prow's  lien.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the  mortgagee  to  have  his 
mortgage  recorded,  and  failure  to  record  it  renders  it  void,  only  as  against  subse- 
quent purchasers  or  mortgagees  without  notice.  By  the  common  law,  a  registry 
was  unnecessary,  and  did  not  impart  notice*  Prow  was,  therefore,  put  upon 
notice,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  premises,  for  his 
own  protection. 

A  court  of  equity  might  interfere  to  prevent  a  mortgagee  from  claiming  the 
fruits  of  the  mechanic's  labor,  who  stood  by  with  an  unrecorded  mortgage,  and 
suffered  him  to  proceed  in  ignorance  of  it,  but  such  is  not  the  case  here. 

The  People  vs.  Peralta. — Residence  depends  upon  intention  as  well  as  fact, 
and  mere  inhabitancy  for  a  short  period,  against  the  intention  of  acquiring  a 
domicil,  would  not  make  a  resident,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute an  elector. 

The  juror  stated  that  he  considered  himself  a  resident  of  Shasta  county,  al- 
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though  he  had  been  living  in  Contra  Costa  (the  county  of  the  trial).     Held,  he 
should  have  been  excluded. 

McMinn  vs.  Mayer. — The  prior  possession  of  Williams,  the  plaintiff's  grantor, 
■was  sufficient  to  maintain  ejectment.  The  acts  of  Shattuck  as  his  agent,  remove 
any  idea  of  his  abandonment  of  the  premises. 

Without  the  deed  from  the  Street  Commissioner  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff 
•would  have  been  entitled  to  recover  mesne  profits  for  the  whole  time  of  the 
defendant's  occupation ;  and  it  also  explained  the  defendant's  possession. 

No  demand  is  necessary  to  maintain  ejectment,  where  the  parties  do  not  bear 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

The  plaintiff  was  as  much  entitled  to  recover  the  improvements,  which  were 
fixtures,  as  the  land. 

Gray  vs.  Shupp. — Certiorari  from  a  District  Court  to  review  a  judgment  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  the  ground  that  the  Justice  had  exceeded  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Held,  that  the  District  Court  had  no  jurisdiction — the  remedy  was  by  ap- 
peal to  the  County  Court. 

The  People  vs.  Logan. — Although  the  power  of  the  District  Court  to  grant 
continuances  is  discretionary,  yet  the  Court  must  exercise  a  sound  and  proper 
discretion ;  and  if  it  is  not  done,  it  is  subject  to  be  revised  by  this  Court. 

The  absence  of  the  leading  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  on  account  of  sickness, 
was  a  proper  ground  for  the  postponement  of  the  trial,  and  it  should  have  been 
granted. 

Hernandez  vs.  Simon. — In  actions  before  Justices  of  the  Peace,  under  the 
forcible  entry  act,  the  same  strictness  in  setting  forth  a  description  of  the  prem- 
ises, is  not  required  as  in  a  Court  of  Record. 

Ramirez  vs.  Murray  — The  District  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  an  action  in 
the  form  of  an  action  of  forcible  entry  and  unlawful  detainer,  but  as  the  aver- 
ments in  the  complaint  in  this  case  are  sufficiently  broad  to  sustain  a  possessory 
action,  it  is  sufficient. 

Grant  vs.  Reed. — Action  under  the  forcible  entry  and  detainer  act.  The 
plaintiff  proved  the  lease,  but  gave  no  evidence  that  defendant  held  over  after 
the  determination  of  the  lease.  Held,  that  proof  of  the  alleged  holding  over  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  suit. 

Wood  vs.  The  City  of  San  Francisco. — The  city  had  no  right  to  convert  a 
public  easement  to  private  use,  or  to  defeat  the  right  of  way  over  a  public  street 
of  the  city.     It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  corporation. 

When  a  city  is  laid  out  with  streets  running  to  the  water,  such  streets  should 
be  held  to  continue  on  to  the  high  water,  if  the  city  front  is  afterwards  filled  in, 
or  the  space  enlarged  by  accretion  or  otherwise ;  and  this  whether  the  map 
shows  a  continuation  of  such  street  or  not. 

All  the  public  streets  of  San  Francisco  running  into  the  water,  as  laid  down  in 
the  official  map  of  the  city,  were,  by  operations  of  the  act  of  March  26,  1851, 
extended  and  carried  to  the  front  line  of  the  city,  and  as  such  are  subject  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

Cronise  vs.  Carghill. — Although  the  Recorder  of  Sacramento  had  no  juris- 
diction of  a  forcible  entry  suit,  yet,  as  the  case  was  transferred  to  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  defendant  appeared  and  went  to  trial  without  objection,  it  was  no 
error,  although  the  averment  of  possession  by  the  plaintiff  was  defective  and 
too  general ;  and  yet,  as  the  defendant  did  not  demur,  the  informality  is  cured  by 
the  verdict. 

Amsley  vs.  Dickhouse. — A  juror  cannot  be  allowed  to  impeach  his  own  ver- 
dict ;  the  court  therefore  erred  in  setting  aside  the  verdict  on  the  affidavit  of  a 
juror  of  his  own  and  the  other  jurors'  misconduct. 

McDermot  vs.  Isabel. — In  an  action  on  a  replevin  bond,  the  defendant  cannot 
set  up  as  a  defense,  the  want  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  j  nor  that  the 
property  replevied  was  his  own. 
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Zane  vs.  Crowe. — A  jury  trial  is  -waived  by  the  defendant  failing  to  appear 
at  the  trial,  and  the  mere  fact  of  filing  an  answer,  does  not  operate  as  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  trial. 

Parker  vs.  Smith. — The  court  may  strike  out  improper  or  illegal  evidence  on 
its  own  motion,  even  though  not  asked  for  by  the  party. 

Upon  cross-examination  it  appeared  the  evidence  in  chief  was  merely  hearsay. 
Held  that  it  was  properly  ruled  out,  although  no  objection  was  made  until  the 
fact  appeared  upon  cross-examination. 

Lixdset  vs.  Flint. — The  mere  fact  that  the  plaintiffs,  in  an  injunction  suit, 
filed  the  injunction  bond  without  signing  it,  does  not  make  them  parties  to  it — 
and  in  an  action  upon  the  bond  they  cannot  be  made  parties. 

Gouldin  vs.  Bukelew. — When  a  party  sells  land  without  conveying,  he  has 
a  lien  upon  the  land  for  his  purchase  money,  and  he  holds  the  legal  title  as  a 
security  for  his  lien ;  he  may  recover  possession,  but  could  only  hold  until  the 
rents  and  profits  had  paid  the  purchase  money,  and  then  equity  would  have  com- 
pelled him  to  convey  to  the  purchaser. 

He  may  also  enforce  his  lien  in  equity,  and  obtain  a  decree  to  sell  the  land ; 
and  if  the  laud  sells  for  more  than  the  debt,  the  surplus  would  belong  to  the 
vendor.  The  contract,  in  this  case,  gave  him  the  power  of  selling  without  judi- 
cial authority,  but  under  it  he  has  no  greater  rights  than  if  he  sued  in  equity.  If 
he  sells  at  private  sale,  when,  by  the  contract,  he  was  to  sell  at  public  auction, 
the  vendee  might  recover  for  it,  as  a  breach  of  contract,  if  he  can  show  that  the 
land  would  have  sold  for  a  greater  sum  at  public  auction. 

The  argument  that  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  without  payment  of  the 
purchase  money,  demands  the  inference  that  the  contract  has  been  abandoned,  is 
of  no  force — the  vendor  could  have  shortened  the  time  by  promptly  enforcing 
his  lien. 

[An  Abstract  of  the  decisions  of  the  July  Term  will  be  given  next  month.] 


MONTHLY   SUMMARY    OF   EVENTS. 

"With  news  the  time 's  in  labor  and  brings  forth 
Each  minute  some." 

October  18.  The  Ballet  Pantomime  of  Red  Monster  and  White  Warrior  was 
brought  out  at  the  Metropolitan  with  Espinosa,  Thierry,  Bernardelli  and  Gredelue 
in  the  principal  parts.  .  .  .  The  Knickerbocker  Fire  Company,  on  their  return 
from  their  visit  to  Sacramento,  were  met  and  escorted  through  the  streets  by 
several  of  the  Engine  Companies  with  music.  .  .  .  Maj.  Gen.  J.  A.  Sutter  ap- 
pointed the  following  gentlemen  to  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel : 
J.  W.  Finley,  Andrew  Jackson  Moulder,  P.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Edward  Carey,  W. 
D.  Harris  Aid-de-Camps ; — Arthur  B.  Stout,  Surgeon;  David  Henriques;  Cal- 
houn Benham,  Judge-Advocate.  .  .  .  The  Deluge  and  Manhattan  had  a  trial  of 
their  engines  which  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 

October  19.  In  the  case  of  Wm.  Walker,  tried  for  a  breach  of  the  Neutrality 
Laws  of  the  U.  S.,  the  Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty."  .  .  .  Rolla 
Powers  left  with  a  Sheriff's  Deputy  for  El  Dorado.  ...  A  man  named  Wm.  0. 
Hara  was  arrested  for  attempting  to  set  fire  to  a  house  on  Broadway.  ...  A 
new  Fire  Company,  called  the  Peterson  Engine  Company,  No.  15,  was  admitted 
into  the  Fire  Department. 

October  20.  Gov.  Bigler  appointed  the  23d  November  as  a  day  of  Thanks- 
giving and  prayer  to  God.  ...  A  statement  was  published  in  the  Chronicle 
showing  the  value  of  Real  Estate  in  San  Francisco  to  be,  $38,000,000;  and  of 
Personal  Property,  $5,000,000.  .  .  .  The  Common  Council  elected  the  following 
gentlemen:  J.  T.  Dehon,  Clerk  of  Common  Council, ;  T.  B.  Valleau,  Sergeant-at- 
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Arms ;  T.  Billings  and  ¥m.  Sherman,  citizen  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  J.  B.  Moore  and  John  Perry,  Council  Members ;  J.  S.  Easton,  City  Engineer ; 
E.  F.  Norton,  Collector  of  Street  Assessments ;  James  C.  Harran,  Inspector  of 
Markets ;  Dr.  B.  A.  Sheldon,  City  Physician ;  N.  P.  Smith,  Keeper  of  the  City 
Hall;  George  M.  Garwood,  Health  Inspector. 

October  21.  Early  in  the  evening  a  very  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt.  The  motion  was  horizontal,  nearly  from  East  to  West.  There  were'five 
distinct  vibrations,  continuing  about  three  seconds.  .  .  .  The  steamship  Carolina 
returned  from  the  wreck  of  the  Yankee  Blade.  In  consequence  of  the  fog  and 
the  tempestuous  state  of  the  weather,  no  treasure  or  other  articles  of  value  could 
be  recovered.  All  vestiges  of  the  wreck  had  entirely  disappeared.  ...  A  Mex- 
ican, named  Manuel  Piriano,  was  caught  while  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  a 
house  on  Eclipse  Alley.  ...  A  statement  in  the  Herald  showed  that  the  total 
amount  of  treasure  shipped  during  the  quarter  ending  Ooctober  1,  was  $13,794,- 
960  47;  of  which  $12,609,40*7  97,  was  destined  for  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
$1,185,552  50,  to  foreign  ports.  .  .  .  Wm.  O'Hara  Avas  sent  up  to  the  Court  of 
Sessions  to  await  his  trial  for  arson.  ...  A  man  named  Williams  was  arraigned 
before  the  Recorder  on  a  charge  of  picking  the  pockets  of  his  fellow  boarders 
while  they  were  sleeping.  .  .  .  The  Journal  of  Commerce  discontinued  publica- 
tion. .  .  .  The  California  Guard,  Capt.  Johns,  visited,  by  invitation,  the  French 
Admiral's  ship  La  Forte,  where  they  were  favorably  received  and  handsomely 
entertained  by  Admiral  Des  Pointes  and  the  officers  of  his  fleet. 

October  22.  By  a  statement  in  the  Chronicle  the  value  of  taxable  property  in 
San  Francisco,  was  shown  to  be  $34,296,195,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  received, 
including  licenses,  $1,400,000.  .  .  .  Miss  Mary  St.  Clair,  a  necromancer,  made 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  .  .  .  Christy's  Minstrels  gave  their 
first  concert  at  Musical  Hall  before  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  gathered  in 
that  place.  .  .  .  Mr.  Frank  Turk  was  committed  to  prison  for  refusing  to  testify 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Bowie,  but  was  a  few  hours  afterwards  released  on 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  .  .  .  The  Common  Council  elected  a  number  of  Police- 
men, and  James  McDonald,  Captain ;  Thomas  H.  Morton,  Assistant  Captain ;  and 
John  S.  Durkee,  2d  Assistant  Captain.  .  .  .  The  ship  Golden  Fleece,  which  had 
been  lying  on  the  rocks  at  Fort  Point,  went  to  pieces  about  this  time. 

October  23.  Mayor  Webb  approved  all  the  appointments  of  Policemen,  with 
the  exception  of  five,  who  were  objected  to  because  they  were  adopted  and  not 
native  born  eitizeus.  .  .  .  Marshal  McKenzie  appointed  P.  B.  Monks  late  Assis- 
tant Captain,  his  Deputy.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  Education  re-elected  W.  H.  O'Gra- 
dy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  .  .  .  A  small  frame  building  in  process 
of  erection  on  Bush  street,  opposite  Musical  Hall,  fell  to  the  ground.  .  .  .  The 
Monumentals  and  Manhattans  had  a  trial  of  their  Engines.  The  gallery  stream 
of  the  first  engine  measured  177  feet.  .  .  .  The  Steamship  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
first  in  the  combination  line,  left  for  San  Juan,  carrying  treasure  to  the  value  of 
$596,198.  .  .  .  Chino  Sanchez  was  sent  up  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  to  be  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Miguel  Saavedra.  ...  A  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  "Jimmy  from  Town,"  escaped  from  the  State  Prison  at  Point  San  Quentin. 

October  24.  Dr.  Robert  Semple,  an  old  California  Pioneer  and  the  founder  of 
the  California  Star,  the  first  paper  published  in  the  State,  died  at  Colusi.  .  .  . 
In  the  4th  Judicial  District,  D.  S.  Turner,  Treasurer,  commenced  a  suit  by  man- 
damus, against  Hamilton  Bowie,  for  the  delivery  of  the  Books  of  Accounts, 
Books  of  Records  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Treasurer's  Office,  and  also 
the  amount  of  at  least  $336,380,  in  Comptroller's  Warrants,  besides  the  sum  of 
$51,000  in  money — all  belonging  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  .  ._  .  James  Craw- 
ford was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison  for  stealing 
$700  from  Mrs.  Maria  F.  Watts.  ...  A  quantity  of  coal  in  a  coal  hulk  at  the 
Stewart  Street  Wharf,  became  ignited  by  spontaneous  combustion,  but  was  soon 
extinguished  by  the  firemen.  .  .  .  The  Cadets  and  Sons  of  Temperance  had  a 
grand  parade  through  the  streets. 

October  25.  A  sale  was  made  by  A.  A.  Selover  of  the  remaining  interest  of 
the  State  in  about  1,700  water  lots  situated  between  Rineon  and  Clark's  Points, 
and  on  North  and  South  Beach;  -a  few  lots  brought  $50  to  $75  each,  but  the 
average  price  was  about  $30.  ...  A  mass  and  requiem  was  performed  at  the 
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Vallejo  Street  Church  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Count  de  Raousset  Boulbon. 
.  .  .  The  Pennsylvanians  gave  a  reception  and  ball  at  the  Musical  Hall.  .  .  .  The 
County  Treasurer's  report,  published  in  the  Chroncicle,  shows  the  total  amount  of 
receipts  for  four  years,  ending  June  30,  1854,  to  be  $988,640  95  and  of  disburse- 
ments $923,527  15.  Of  receipts  from  June  30  to  Oct.  26,  1854,  196,530  82  and 
of  disbursements,  $69,205  88.  That  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  County  on 
Oct.  26,  was  $675,337  75,  and  that  the  amount  of  State  Auction  Tax  collected  in 
the  County  for  the  quarter  ending  Oct.  1,  1854,  was  $11,921  05. 

October  26.  Major  Gen.  Wool  attended  by  his  Staff  and  several  Officers  of 
the  Line  and  accompanied  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kip,  Hon.  John  B.  Weller,  U. 
S.  Senator  and  the  late  Mayor,  Hon.  C.  K.  Garrison,  paid  a  visit  of  compli- 
ment to  Admiral  Des  Pointes  on  board  the  French  Frigate  La  Forte.  .  .  .  The 
Operetta  of  Jeanette's  Wedding,  was  brought  out  at  the  Metropolitan,  Madame 
Anna  Bishop  and  Mr.  Leach  sustaining  the  principal  parts.  .  .  .  The  Russian 
prize  ship  Sitka  captured  by  the  allied  fleet,  arrived  twelve  days  from  Vancouver 
under  command  of  Lieut  Grove.  .  .  .  An  elocutionary  exhibition  was  given  by 
the  scholars  of  the  Rincon  Point  School,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Swett ;  also, 
an  examination  and  exhibition  of  School  No.  3,  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr. 
James  Denham,  both  of  which  were  highly  satisfactory.  .  .  .  Judge  Freelon 
decided  that  County  Courts  had  no  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases. 

October  27.  The  People's  Theater  was  opened  one  night  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Hann.  .  .  .  The  whigs  nominated  Mr.  Ferdinand  Vassault  for  the  office  of 
City  Comptroller.  ...  A  pole  was  erected  on  the  top  of  the  new  American 
Theater  which  reached  160  feet  from  the  ground,  a  present  from  the  Architect, 
Mr.  A.  P.  Pettit,  to  the  Stockholders.  ...  A  great  excitement  was  caused  by 
Mr.  B.  E.  Holland  taking  possession  of  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Pacific  and  Stock- 
ton Streets,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  occupant,  a  Mr.  Gircke,  being  a  for  • 
eigner,  his  heirs  could  not  inher.it.  ...  A  man  who  refused  to  give  his  name, 
confessed  himself  the  murderer  of  Antonio  Feliz  the  nephew  of  Chino  Sanchez, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  authorities.  It  was  to  revenge  this  murder  that 
Sanchez  shot  Saavedra,  supposing  him  to  be  the  murderer  of  Feliz,  and  for  which 
offense  he  was  at  this  time  in  confinement.  .  .  .  H.  B.  M.  Discovery  ship  Plover, 
Capt.  Maguire,  arrived  from  the  Arctic  Seas.  This  vessel  has  been  absent  from 
England  since  1848,  most  of  which  time  she  has  been  searching  for  Sir  John 
Franklin.  She  brought  no  news  of  that  distinguished  voyager.  .  .  .  Also  arriv- 
ed H.  B.  M.  ship  Virago,  Captain  Marshall,  from  Vancouver,  one  of  the  allied 
fleet. 

October  28.  H.  B.  M.  Ship  President,  Commander  M.  S.  Connelly,  one  of  the 
Allied  Fleet  arrived  from  Vancouver  and  anchored  at  Saucelito.  .  .  .  The  body 
of  an  unknown  man  was  picked  up  in  the  dock  at  the  Jackson  Street  Wharf. 
Fie  was  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide.  .  .  .  There  was  a  slight  fire  on  the 
corner  of  Jackson  and  Front  streets  in  the  building  occupied  by  Hewlet's  Saloon. 

October  29.  The  speech  of  the  English  Consul,  General  Miller,  delivered  at 
Honolulu  on  the  1 8th  October,  before  King  Kamehameha  III.,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  States,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  morning  papers,  and  the  sentiments  which  it  contained  derogatory 
to  the  Americans  excited  a  great  deal  of.  discussion. 

October  30.  The  spectacle  of  the  Naiad  Queen  was  successfully  brought  out 
in  a  magnificent  style  at  the  Metropolitan.  .  .  .  The  examination  of  Hamilton 
Bowie  was  concluded,  and  the  Recorder,  considering  that  his  case  ought  to  go 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  fixed  his  bail  at  $10,000.  .  .  .  The  San  Francisco  Blues, 
commanded  by  Capt.  W.  R.  Gorham  and  accompanied  by  Kendall's  Band,  went 
on  a  target  excursion  to  the  Lake  House.  The  distance  of  the  target  from  the 
marksmen  was  sixty  yards.  Two  shots  were  put  exactly  in  the  bull's  eye.  The 
first  prize,  a  gold  medal,  was  won  by  Sergeant  Farren.  The  second,  also,  a  gold 
medal,  by  Private  Dennison.  The  third,  a  gold  horse,  presented  by  J.  W.  Tuck- 
er, was  won  by  Private  J.  N.  Potter.  The  fourth,  a  monthly  order  for  a  new 
hat  from  J.  P.  Everett,  was  won  by  Private  McVeigh.  The  fifth,  a  suit  of 
clothes,  presented  by  Keyes  &  Co.,  was  won  by  private  Walsh.  The  sixth,  a 
leather  medal,  by  Private  Nuttman.     The  company  and  their  guests  enjoyed  an 
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excellent  dinner  at  the  Lake  House.  In  the  evening,  on  their  return  to  the  city, 
they  were  met  hy  the  City  Guards,  Captain  John  A.  Clark,  and  escorted  through 
the  principal  streets  to  their  armory,  where  they  partook  of  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment. .  .  .  Mr.  Holland  made  a  conditional  surrender  of  the  possession  of 
the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Pacific  and  Stockton  streets,  to  a  Mr.  Gercke,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  the  man  who  formerly  owned  it.  .  .  .  H.  B.  M/Ship 
Pique,  forty  guns,  Capt.  Sir  F.  E.  W.  Nicholson,  of  the  Allied  Fleet,  arrived,  fif- 
teen days  from  Esquimaux  Harbor  and  anchored  at  Saucelito.  .  .  .  The  officers 
of  the  British  Squadron  and  Gen.  "Wool  exchanged  visits  of  courtesy.  A  com- 
plimentary salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  the  English  ships  which 
was  returned  from  the  fort  on  Alcatras  Island. 

October  31.  Hon.  Alexander  "Wells,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  California,  died  at  his  residence  in  San  Jose.  .  .  .  The  Nic.  S.  S. 
Cortes  arrived,  thirteen  days  from  San  Juan.  It  brought  news  of  the  death  of 
Doctor  Valentine  Mott,  Jr.,  of  yellow  fever,  at  New  Orleans.  .  .  .  Among  her 
passengers  were  Signora  Barili  Thorn,  Miss  P.  Patti,  and  others  of  the  Italian 
Opera  Troupe  engaged  by  Mrs.  Sinclair.  .  .  .  All  the  courts  adjourned  in  mem- 
ory of  Judge  "Wells.  ...  A  man  named  Henry  Basset  was  killed  while  exca- 
vating on  the  corner  of  Powell  and  "Washington  streets,  by  the  caving  in  of  a 
bank. 

November  1.  The  P.  M.  S.  S.  J.  L.  Stephens  sailed  for  Panama,  carrying  the 
mails  and  treasure  to  the  amount  of  $1,872,039  21.  .  .  .  The  case  of  Hamilton 
Bowie  was  decided  against  him  in  the  District  Court,  and  a  mandamus  issued 
requiring  him  to  surrender  to  Col.  Turner  the  books  and  papers  which  the  latter 
had  laid  claim  to.  .  .  .  Twenty  special  policemen  were  appointed  by  Marshal 
McKenzie  and  took  the  oath  of  office  before  Mayor  "Webb.  .  .  .  The  P.  M.  S.  S. 
Sonora  arrived,  fourteen  days  from  Panama.  Among  the  passengers  was  E.  C. 
Kemble,  Esq.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Aha  California,  who  returned  from  his 
European  tour.  .  .  .  Marshal  McFarlane,  of  Sonora,  in  company  with  Jose  Maria 
Prederia,  the  murderer,  went  in  search  of  the  body  of  Antonio  Feliz,  and  found 
it  near  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  supposed  to  have  been  committed.  .  .  . 
A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  was  held  in  the  court  room  of  the  Twelfth 
District,  which  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Judge  Wells.  .  .  .  Statements  published  in  the  Chronicle  showed  that,  during 
the  month  of  October,  gold  dust  had  been  deposited  in  the  Mint  to  the  value  of 
$54,397  41,  and  gold  coined  to  the  value  of  $622,000  ;  and  that  the  annual  cost 
of  smoking  cigars  alone  to  the  people  of  California  and  Oregon  was  $8,568,750. 

November  2.  The  work  of  paving  with  cobble-stones  "Washington  street, 
between  Dupont  and  Kearny  was  commenced,  and  the  Plaza,  with  handsome 
gravel  walks  and  grass  plots,  was  thrown  open  for  the  convenience  of  pedes- 
trians. 

November  3.  The  "  Know  Nothings  "  nominated  "Wm.  T.  Sherman  for  City 
Comptroller.  .  .  .  The  handsome  house  of  Knickerbocker  Engine  Company,  No. 
5,  was  completed  and  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

November  4.  The  new  steamboat  Queen  City  made  an  excursion  to  Sacra- 
mento with  a  number  of  invited  guests  and  many  members  of  the  California 
Guard.  The  San  Francisco  Press  Club  were  given  a  dinner  at  the  Railroad 
House,  by  Messrs.  Haley  &  Thompson. 

November  6.  In  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  Capt.  James  Stockdale,  of  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Coronation  was  fined  $500  for  breaking  open  the  hatches  of  that  ship,  on 
the  27th  of  September,  after  they  had  been  locked  by  the  Custom  House  officers. 

November  7.  By  a  statement  in  the  Chronicle,  it  appeared  that  the  city  had 
at  this  date,  forty  suits  pending.  Of  those  in  which  she  was  plaintiff  the  de- 
mands Bmounted  to  $48,529;  and  of  those  in  which  she  was  defendant  the  de- 
mands amounted  to  $202,  597,  and  the  amount  of  the  judgments  outstanding 
against  the  city,  given  in  the  District  and  Superior  Courts  was  $31,921  26.  .  .  . 
An  election  was  held  for  City  Controller  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
failure  to  qualify  of  John  G.  Meiggs.  Wm.  T.  Sherman,  the  "Know  Nothing" 
candidate,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  900  votes.  .  .  .  H.  B.  M.  Frigate  Am- 
phitrite,  Capt.  C.  Fredericks,  arrived,  seventeen  days  from  Honolulu. 
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A   LEGEND    OF    THE    TEHAMA    HOUSE. 

BY     JOHN     PHCENIX. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  evening  at  the  Tehama.  The  apothecary,  whose  shop  formed  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  that  edifice,  had  lighted  his  lamps,  which,  shining  through 
those  large,  glass  bottles  in  the  window,  filled  with  red  and  blue  liquors,  once 
supposed  by  this  author,  when  young  and  innocent,  to  be  medicine  of  the  most 
potent  description,  lit  up  the  faces  of  the  passers-by  with  an  unearthy  glare,  and 
exaggerated  the  general  redness  and  blueness  of  their  noses.  Within  the  office 
the  hands  of  the  octagonal  clock,  which  looked  as  though  it  had  been  thrown 
against  the  wall  in  a  moist  state  and  stuck  there,  pointed  to  the  hour  of  eight. 
The  apartment  was  nearly  deserted.  Frink,  "the  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
manager,"  and  the  Major,  had  gone  to  the  Theater ;  having  season  tickets,  they 
felt  themselves  forced  to  attend,  and  never  missed  a  performance.  The  coal  fire 
in  the  office  stove  glowed  with  a  hospitable  warmth,  emitting  a  gentle  murmur 
of  welcome  to  the  expected  wayfarers  by  the  Sacramento  boats,  interrupted  only 
by  an  occasional  deprecatory  hiss,  when  insulted  by  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice. 
Overcoats  hung  about  the  walls,  still  moist  with  recent  showers ;  umbrellas 
reclined  lazily  in  corners ;  spittoons  stood  about  the  floor,  the  whole  diffusing 
that  nameless  oder  so  fascinating  to  the  married  man,  who,  cigar  in  mouth  and 
hot  whiskey  punch  at  elbow,  sits  nightly  until  twelve  o'clock  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it,  while  the  wife  of  his  bosom  in  their  comfortable  home  on  Powell  street, 
wonders  at  his  absence,  and  unjustly  curses  the  Know  Nothings  or  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masonic  Fraternity. 

Behind  the  office  desk,  perched  on  a  high,  three-legged  stool,  his  head  support- 
ed by  both  hands,  the  youthful  but  literary  John  Duncan  was  deeply  engaged 
in  the  exciting  perusal  of  the  last  yellow-covered  novel,  "  Blood  for  Blood,  or 
the  Infatuated  Dog."  He  knew  that,  in  a  few  moments,  eighty-four  gentlemen 
"  in  hot  haste,"  would  call  to  inquire  whether  the  Member  of  Congress  had  re- 
turned, and  was  anxious  to  find  out  what  the  "  Robber  Chieftain  "  did  with  the 
"  Lady  Maude  Alleyne  "  before  the  arrival  of  the  Sacramento  boat.  The  only 
other  occupant  of  the  office,  was  a  short,  fleshy  gentleman  with  a  white  hat,  dark 
green  coat  with  brass  buttons,  drab  pataloons,  short  punchy  little  boots  and 
praiters. 
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These  circumstances  might  be  noted  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
gazing  intently  upon  one  of  those  elaborate  "works  of  art  with  which  the  spirited 
proprietor  has  lately  seen  fit  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Tehama.  It  represented 
a  lady  in  a  ball  dress,  seated  on  the  back  of  a  large  dray-horse,  (at  least  eighteen 
hands  high)  and  holding  a  parrot  on  her  right  forefinger,  while  at  her  horse's  feet 
kneeled  a  man  in  the  stage  dress  of  Mercutio,  doing  something  with  five  or  six 
other  parrots.  The  piece  was  called  "  Hawking,"  had  a  fine  gilt  frame  and  glass, 
and  in  certain  lights,  answered  the  purpose  of  a  mirror,  and  was  therefore  a  very 
pretty  object  to  gaze  upon.  In  fact,  the  short,  stout  gentleman  was  adjusting 
his  shirt  collar,  which  was  of  prodigious  hight,  and  had  a  perverse  inclination  to 
turn  down  on  one  side,  by  its  reflection. 

As  he  turned  from  this  employment,  he  exhibited  one  of  most  curious  faces 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Unlike  most  fat  men,  whose  little  eyes,  round,  red 
cheeks,  wart-like  noses  and  double  chins,  convey  but  little  meaning  or  expression, 
this  gentleman's  face  was  all  expression.  He  wore  a  constant  look  of  the  most 
intense  curiosity.  Inquisitiveness  sat  upon  every  lineament  of  his  countenance. 
His  small,  green  eyes  protruding  from  his  head  surmounted  by  thin  but  well- 
defined  and  very  curvilinear  eyebrows,  looked  like  two  notes  of  interrogation ; 
his  nose,  though  small,  was  sharp  at  the  end  like  a  gimlet,  and  his  little  round 
mouth  was  constantly  pursed  up  into  an  expression  of  inquiring  wonder,  as 
though  the  most  natural  sound  that  could  fall  from  it,  should  be,  "  O-o-o-o !  come 
now,  do  tell."  In  fact  he  was  one  of  those  beings  ci'eated  by  a  wise  but  inscru- 
table Providence,  for  no  other  purpose  apparantly  but  "to  meddle  with  other 
people's  business,"  and  ask  questions. 

His  name  was  Bogle,  and  with  Mrs.  Bogle,  whom  he  had  married  two  years 
before,  because,  having  exhausted  all  other  subjects  of  inquiry  in  conversation 
with  her,  he  had  finally  asked  her  if  she  would  have  him,  and  a  little  Bogle,  who 
had  made  its  appearance  some  three  months  since,  and  already  "  took  notice '' 
with  an  inquiring  air  painful  to  contemplate,  he  occupied,  for  the  present,  "  Room 
No.  31." 

Bogle  would  have  made  a  fortune  in  no  time,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  blessed 
era  when  the  promise  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive"  was  fulfilled;  and  so  well  was 
his  disposition  understood  by  the  frequenters  of  the  Tehama,  that  they  invariably 
left  the  vicinity  when  he  looked  askant  at  them ;  his  presence  cleared  the  room 
as  quickly  as  a  stream  from  a  fire  engine,  or  a  mad  dog  could  have  done  it. 
Brushing  some  remains  of  snuff  from  his  snow  white  vest, — Bogle  took  snuff  in- 
ordinately— he  said  it  sharpened  up  his  faculties, — he  turned  upon  the  hapless 
Duncan, — who  had  just  got  the  "Lady  Maude"  into  the  cave,  where  the  skeleton 
hand  dripped  blood  from  the  ceiling, — "John,  what  time  is  it?  "  John  looked  at 
the  clock  with  a  slight  groan,  "  Five  minutes  past  eight,  Mr.  Bogle." 

"  What  time  will  the  boat  be  in  ? " 

"  In  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Bogle." 

"Will  the  General  come  down  to-night?  " 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Bogle." 

"How  old  a  man  do  you  take  him  to  be  now  ? " 

"Fontaine  she  screamed! — that  is,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Bogle." 

"  How  much  does  he  weigh  ?  " 

"The  skeleton! — indeed  I  don't  know,  sir." 

The  conversation  was  here  suspended  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  stranger.    He 
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was  a  large  man,  of  stern  and  forbidding  aspect,  exceedingly  dark  complexion, 
■with  long,  black  hair  banging  in  unkempt  tangles  about  bis  shoulders,  and  with 
a  fierce  and  uncompromising  moustache  and  beard,  blacker  than  the  driven  char- 
coal, completely  concealing  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  His  dress  was  singular; 
a  brown  hat,  brown  coat,  brown  vest,  brown  neck  cloth,  brown  pantaloons, 
brown  gaiter  boots.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  brown  carpet  bag,  and  beneath 
his  arm  a  brown  silk  umbrella.  Hastily  he  inscribed  his  name  upon  the  Register, 
"  General  Tecumseh  Brown,  Brownsville,"  and,  for  an  instant,  seemed  to  fall  into 
a  brown  study.  Bogle  was  on  the  qui  vive;  he  had  looked  over  the  General's 
shoulder. 

"From  Sacramento,  sir?"  said  he. 

The  General  gazed  at  Bogle,  sternly,  for  a  moment,  and  replied,  "I  am,  sir." 
"I  see,  sir,"  said  Bogle  with  a  cordial  smile,  "you  live  in  Brownsville;  may  I 
inquire  if  you  are  in  business  there  ? " 

The  General  gazed  at  Bogle  more  sternly  than  before,  and  shortly  answered, 
"You  may  sir." 

""Well,"  said  Bogle,  "are  you?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  General  Brown  in  a  stentorian  voice,  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vancing a  step  toward  his  fat  little  inquisitor,  "  I  have  lately  made  a  fortune 
there." 

"Oh!  "  said  Bogle,  nimbly  jumping  back  as  the  General  advanced,  "How?" 
" By  minding  my  own  business,  sir!"  thundered  the  General,   and  turning  to 
Duncan,  who  had  forgotten  the  "Lady  Maude"  in  the  charms  of  this  conversa- 
tion, said,  "Give  me  my  key,  sir,  and  the  moment  a  young  man  calls  here  to 
inquire  for  me,  send  him  up  to  my  room." 

So  saying,  and  grasping  the  key  extended  to  him,  General  Brown  turned  away, 
and,  casting  a  look  of  fierce  malignity  at  little  Bogle,  who  tried  to  conceal  his 
confusion  by  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  retired,  taking  with  him  as  he  went  the 
only  brown  japanned  candlestick  that  stood  among  the  numerous  array  of  those 
articles,  provided  for  the  Tehama's  guests. 

"Well,"  said  Bogle,  "of  all  the  Brown — where  did  you  put  him,  John?" 
"Xo.  32,"  replied  that  individual,  returning  to  "the  cave." 
"Thirty-two!"  exclaimed  Bogle,    "Goodness,  Gracious!    why  that  joins  my 
room,  and  the  partition  is  as  thin  as  a  wafer." 

CHAPTEB  II. 

Up  stairs  went  Bogle,  two  steps  at  a  time.  The  door  of  thirty-two  slammed, 
as  he  reached  the  door  of  his  apartment ;  it  slammed  on  a  brown  coat-tail,  about 
half  a  yard  of  which  remained  on  the  outside ;  there  was  a  muttered  ejaculation, 
then  a  deep  growl,  and — rip !  went  the  coat-tail,  the  fragment  remaining  in  the 
door. 

"Gracious!  Goodness!  "  said  Bogle,  "what  a  passionate  man!  he's  torn  it  off! 
he's  like  Halley's  comet ;  no !  that  never  had  a  tail !  he's  like  that  fox," — and 
Bogle  entered  his  apartment. 

Here  sat  his  interesting  wife,  rocking  their  offspring,  and  instilling  into  its  in- 
fant mind  the  first  lesson  of  practical  economy,  by  singing  that  popular  nursery 
refrain, 

"Buy  low,  Baby;  buy  low,  buy  low." 

"  Hush ! "  said  Bogle,  as  he  entered  on  tip-toe,  and,  carefully  closing  the  door 
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of  thirty-one,  held  up  a  'Warning  finger  to  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows. 
The  lullaby  ceased.  It  is  said  that  all  women  become  like  their  husbands  after 
a  certain  time,  both  in  appearance  and  disposition.  Mrs.  Bogle,  who  had  been  a 
Miss  Artemesia  Staekpole  before  marriage,  (Bogle  said  she  was  named  for  an 
elder  sister,  Mesia,  who  died,  and  she  was  called  Arter-mesia)  certainly  did  not 
at  all  resemble  her  husband  in  appearance.  She  was  of  the  thread-paper  order; 
one  of  those  gaunt,  bony  females  of  no  particular  age,  who  always  have  two 
false  eye-teeth,  and  wear  brown  merino  dresses  and  muslin  night-caps  with  a 
cotton  lace  border,  in  the  morning.  But  in  disposition  she  was  his  very  counter- 
part. Curious,  meddling,  inquisitive,  fond  of  gossip  and  indefatigable  in  "the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  she  was  an  invaluable  coadjutor  to 
Bogle,  whom  she  had  materially  assisted  many  times  in  obtaining  information, 
that  even  his  prying  nature  had  failed  to  accomplish.  Eagerly  she  listened  to 
his  tale  about  the  mysterious  Brown  and  his  tail,  and,  like  a  good  and  dutiful 
wife,  all  quietly  she  nursed  the  olive  branch,  while  Bogle,  seated  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  partition,  listened  with  eager  ear,  intent,  to  the  motions  of  their 
neighbor. 

Three  times  in  as  many  quarters  of  an  hour  did  that  mysterious  General  ring 
the  bell;  three  times  came  up  the  waiter;  three  times  he  replied  to  the  Gener- 
al's anxious  question,  "  that  no  one  had  called  for  him,"  and  three  times  he  went 
down  again.  After  each  interview  with  the  waiter,  Bogle  listening  at  the  parti- 
tion, heard  the  General  mutter  to  himself  a  large  word,  a  scriptural  word,  but 
not  adapted  to  common  conversation ;  it  began  with  a  capital  D  and  ended  with 
a  small  n.  Each  time  that  he  heard  it,  Bogle  said  "  Gracious !  Goodness !  "  At 
length  his  patient  exertions  were  rewarded.  As  the  clock  struck  ten,  a  step  was 
heard  upon  the  stairs ;  nearer  and  nearer  it  came.  Bogle's  heart  beat  heavily ;  it 
stopped  in  front  of  "  thirty-two ;  " — he  held  his  breath ; — a  knock ; — the  General's 
voice,  "  Come  in ; " — he  heard  the  door  open,  and  the  stranger  commence  with 
"  Good  evening  General,"  but  before  he  could  say  "  Brown,"  that  gentleman  ex- 
claimed, "  Charles,  have  you  seen  Fanny  ?  " 

Bogle,  his  ear  glued  to  the  wall,  turned  his  eye  toward  his  wife  and  beckoned. 
Artemisia  approached,  and  seating  herself  on  his  knee,  the  infant  clasped  to  her 
breast,  listened  with  her  husband. 

The  stranger  slowly  replied,  "  I  have." 

"  And  who  was  she  with  ? " 

"That  Frenchman,  as  you  supposed." 

"Good  God!  "  exclaimed  the  stricken  Brown,  as  in  agony  he  paced  the  room 
with  fearful  strides.     There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Did  you  take  her  from  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  persuaded  her  to  accompany  me  to  my  room  at  '  The  Union.'" 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  her  to  me  at  once  ? " 

"  I  knew  your  passionate  nature,  General,  and  I  feared  you  would  kill  her." 

"  /  will ! "  growled  the  General,  "  By  Heaven,  I  will ! — but  not  so — not  as  you 
think  ;  I'll  poison  her !  " 

Bogle,  his  face  pallid  with  apprehension,  his  teeth  chattering  with  fear,  looked 
at  Artemisia; — she  met  his  horror-stricken  gaze,  and  with  a  subdued  shriek, 
clasped  the  baby ; — it  awoke. 

The  General,  in  a  low,  deep  voice  of  concentrated  passion,  continued ; — "  I'll 
poison  her,  Charles !" 
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"  Oh !  "  he  exclaimed  with  deep  emotion,  "  how  I  have  loved  that — " 

Here  the  infant  Bogle,  who  had  been  drawing  in  his  breath  for  a  cry,  broke 
forth ; — "  A.t  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell."  Human  nature  could  not  stand  it 
longer. 

"  Smother  that  little  villain ! "  said  Bogle  in  a  fierce  whisper;  "I  can't  hear  a 
word." 

Artemisia,  with  the  look  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  withdrew  with  the  child  to  the 
adjoining  room,  (No.  31,  Tehama,  contains  two  rooms,  a  small  parlor  and  a  bed- 
chamber), and  administered  a  punishment  that  must  have  astonished  it — it  was 
certainly  stritck  aback.  If  babies  remember  anything,  that  youthful  Bogle  has 
not  forgotten  that  bastinado, — applied  a  little  higher  up  than  is  customary  among 
the  Turks, — to  this  day.  "  At  length  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm,"  and  again 
Bogle  clapped  his  ear  to  the  wall.  He  heard  but  the  concluding  words  of  the 
murderous  General — 

"  Bring  her  up  with  you  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  evening,  and  a  sack ;  after 
it  is  over,  we  will  put  her  body  in  it,  and  carry  her  to  Meiggs'  wharf,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  brick ;  we  can  fill  the  sack  with  them  and  throw  her  off." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  if  you  are  determined  to  do  it,  I  will ;  but 
poor  Fanny  !  " — here  emotion  choked  his  utterance. 

"  You  do  as  I  tell  you,  sir ;"  growled  the  General,  "  there's  no  weakness  about 
me  ?  "     Here  the  door  opened  and  closed. 

Bogle  rose  from  his  knees,  the  perspiration  was  running  down  his  fat  face  in 
streams . — "  oSTo  weakness,"  said  he,  "  Goodness  Gracious !  I  should  say  not ; — 
what  an  awful  affair ; — coming  so  close,  too,  upon  the  Meiggs'  forgeries,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Yankee  Blade ; — how  providential  that  I  happened  to  overhear  it  all ! 
Gracious  Goodness !  " 

That  night,  in  a  whispered  consultation  with  his  Artemisia,  Bogle's  plan  of 
action  was  decided  upon.  But  long  after  this,  and  long  after  the  horror-stricken 
pair  had  sunk  into  a  perturbed  slumbei*,  the  footsteps  of  the  intended  murderer 
might  have  been  heard,  as  hour  after  hour  he  paced  the  floor  of  his  solitaiy 
chamber,  and  his  deep  voice  might  have  been  heard  also,  occasionally  giving  vent 
to  his  fell  determination — >"  Yes,  sir  I    I '11-mur-der ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! — ! 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  morning  a  great  change  might  have  been  observed  in  our  friend 
Bogle.  He  appeared  unusually  quiet  and  reserved, — pallid  and  nervous; — start- 
ing when  any  one  approached  him,  he  stood  alone  near  the  door  of  the  Tehama; 
he  sought  no  companionshi}^ — he  asked  no  questions.     Men  marveled  thereat. 

""What  has  come  over  Bogle?"  said  the  Judge  to  the  Major.  "I  hav'nt 
heard  him  ask  a  question  to-day." 

"Well,"  was  the  unfeeling  reply,  "  he's  been  asking  questions  for  the  last  thir- 
ty years,  and  I  reckon  he  has  asked  all  there  are." 

But  Bogle  knew  what  he  was  about.  At  three  P.  M.  precisely,  General  Brown 
came  majestically  down  stairs ;  he  passed  Bogle  so  nearly  that  he  could  have 
touched  him  ;  but  he  noticed  not  the  latter's  shuddering  withdrawal ;  he  looked 
neither  to  the  right  or  left,  but,  gloomy  and  foreboding,  like  an  avenging  genius, 
he  passed  into  the  Apothecary's  on  the  corner. 

"  Give  me  an  ounce  bottle  of  strychnine,"  said  he. 
VOL.   II.  41 
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"  For  rats,  sir  ? "  said  the  polite  attendant. 

The  General  started,  he  gave  a  fearful  scowl.     "  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  demoniac 
laugh,  "  for  rats !  ha !  ha !  oh  yes — for — rats !  " 

Bogle  heard  this ; — he  heard  no  more  ;  he  started  for  the  Police  Office. 

*  *  *  *  *  -* 

"Who  was  Fanny?  —  ?? ????! ? ?? ??? 


That  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  Bogle  sat  alone,  or  alone  save  his  Artemisia, 
in  No.  31.  The  baby  had  been  put  to  bed ;  and  silent  and  solemn  in  that  dark 
apartment,  for  the  lamp  had  been  extinguished,  sat  listening  that  shuddering 
pair.  A  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  closer  drew  the  Bogles  together,  list- 
ening to  that  step,  as  it  sounded  fearfully  distinct,  from  the  beating  of  their  own 
agitated  hearts. 

As  it  drew  nearer,  it  was  evident  that  two  persons  were  approaching ;  for,  ac- 
companying the  first  distinct  tread,  was  a  light  footfall  like  that  of  a  young  and 
tender  female.  "Poor  thing!"  said  Artemisia,  with  a  suppressed  gasp.  The 
heavy  tread  of  General  Brown  could  be  heard  distinctly  in  No.  32.  The  parties 
stopped  at  his  door ; — a  knock,  and  they  were  silently  admitted. 

The  voice  of  the  General  broke  the  silence — "Oh!  Fanny,"  he  exclaimed  in 
bitter  anguish,  "  how  could  you  desert  me !  "  There  was  no  articulate  reply, 
but  the  Bogles  heard  from  the  unhappy  female  an  expression  of  grief,  which 
almost  broke  their  hearts. 

"Fanny,"  contined  the  General,  "you  have  been  faithless  to  me — fickle  and 
false  as  your  sex  invariably  are  !  I  loved  you,  Fanny — I  love  y<m  still ! — but 
my  heart  can  no  more  be  made  the  sport  of  falsehood !  You  must  die !  Take 
this ! " 

"  Hold — wretch !"  shouted  Bogle.  "  Let  me  go,  Artemisia ; "  and  throwing  off 
his  coat,  the  heroic  little  fellow  threw  open  his  own  door,  kicked  down  the  door 
of  thirty-two,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  murderer  and  his  victim — pistol 
in  hand !  At  the  same  instant  the  bell  of  thirty-one  was  violently  rung,  the 
doors  on  each  side  opened,  and  the  gallery  was  filled  with  men.  But  what 
caused  Bogle  to  falter  ?  Why  did  he  not  rush  forward  to  snatch  the  victim  from 
her  destroyer  ?  Near  the  center  table,  on  which  was  burning  an  astral  lamp, 
stood  a  remarkably  fine  looking  young  man,  who  gazed  on  Bogle's  short,  punchy 
figure  with  an  inquiring  smile. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table,  but  nearer  the  door,  his  brow  blacker  than  a 
thunder  cloud,  sat  General  Brown;  in  one  hand  he  held  a  small  piece  of  meat, 
the  other  retained  between  his  knees  a  small  but  exceedingly  staunch-looking 
dog,  of  the  true  bull-terrier  breed.  Both  the  General  and  the  dog  showed  their 
teeth ; — both  were  epitomes  of  ferocity,  but  the  snarl  of  the  dog  was  as  nothing 
to  the  snarl  of  the  General,  as,  half-rising  from  his  seat,  but  still  holding  the 
dog  down  by  the  collar,  he  shouted — "  How 's  this,  sir  ? " 

Bogle  staggered  back — dashing  back  from  his  brow  the  perspiration,  he  drop- 
ped the  pistol  and  leaning  against  the  door,  gasped  rather  than  articulated — 
"  It's  a  dog !  " 

"  Yes,  sir !  "  roared  the  infuriated  General,  rising  from  his  chair — "  and  a  she 
dog  at  that !  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  it." 

Bogle,  almost  fainting,  stammered  painfully  forth,  "  Is  her — name — Fanny  ? " 
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"D n  you  sir,"  screamed  the  General,  "I'll  let  you  know!     Sta-boy!  bite 

biro,  Fan ! " 

Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  like  lightning  from  the  cloud,  like  shot  off  a  shovel, 
like  anything  that  goes  quick,  sprang  the  female  bull-terrier  on  the  unhappy 
Bogle. 

"Man  is  but  mortal,"  and  Bogle  turned  to  flee.  "It  was  too  late!"  Why 
did  he  take  off  his  coat  ? — ah !  why  wear  such  tight  pantaloons  ? 

Shrieking  like  a  demon,  the  ferocious  beast  clinging  to  one  extremity,  his  hair 
on  end  with  fright,  and  horror  at  the  other,  Bogle  rushed  frantically  down  the 
passage,  overturning  in  his  mad  career  police  officers,  chambermaids,  housekeeper 
and  boarders,  who,  alarmed  at  his  outcries,  thronged  tumultuously  into  the  hall. 
The  first  flight  of  stairs  he  took  at  a  jump ; — the  second  he  rolled  down  from 
top  to  bottom,  the  bull-terrier  clinging  to  him  like  a  steel  trap, — first  the  dog  on 
top,  then  Bogle ; — arrived .  at  the  bottom,  he  sprang  forth  into  Sansome  street, 
and  reckless  of  Frink's  alarmed  cry — "  Stop  that  man — he  has'nt  paid  his  bill !  " 
away  he  went  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  that  little 
figure,  as,  wild  with  horror,  he  ran  adown  the  street,  the  staunch  dog  swinging 
from  side  to  side,  as  he  fled. 

It  was  a  fearful  race !  Never  did  a  short  pair  of  legs  get  over  an  equal  space, 
in  an  equal  time,  than  on  that  trying  occasion.  At  length  a  sailor  on  Commercial 
street,  taking  the  dog  for  a  portmanteau,  with  which  he  supposed  Bogle  was 
making  off,  stretched  out  a  friendly  leg  and  tripped  him  up.  But  his  troubles 
were  not  ended. ,  "When  a  bull-terrier  takes  a  hold — a  fair  hold, — to  get  it  off, 
one  of  two  alternatives  must  obtain ; — either  the  animal's  teeth  must  be  drawn, 
or  the  piece  must  come  out.     They  had'nt  time  to  draw  Fanny's  teeth — ! 

They  brought  Bogle  home  in  a  hand-cart,  and  put  him  to  bed.  He  has'nt  sat 
down  since.  As  they  took  him  up  stairs  to  his  room,  surrounded  by  a  clamorous 
throng,  the  door  of  No.  10,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  opened,  and 
a  gentleman  of  exceeding  dignity,  made  his  appearance  in  a  dressing  gown  of 
beautifully  embroidered  pattern. 

"  John,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Durkin,  who,  with  an  extensive  grin  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  "  Blood  for  Blood  "  (somewhat  dilapidated  in  the  scuffle)  in  his  hand, 
was  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession  with  a  candle,  "  what 's  all  this  row 
about  ? "  ■ 

John  briefly  explained. 

"  I  thought  it  a  fire,"  said  the  gentleman,  "but,  'Parturiunt  monies,  nascetur — ' " 

"A  ridiculous  muss,"  said  the  classic  John  Durkin. 

The  gentleman  retired ;  so  did  the  chambermaid ;  so  did  the  boarders  gener- 
ally ;  so  did  General  Brown,  with  his  dog  under  his  arm,  swearing  he  would  not 
part  with  her  for  five  hundred  dollars ;  so  did  the  policemen,  somewhat  scandal- 
ized that  no  body  was  murdered  after  all. 

Bogle  left  the  house  next  day  in  a  baby-jumper,  swung  to  a  pole  between  two 
Chinamen.     Artemisia  and  the  infant  followed. 

I  hear  that  he  has  lately  increased  his  business,  taken  a  partner,  and  attends 
to  the  examination  of  wills,  marriage  settlements,  and  other  papers  belonging  en- 
tirely to  other  people's  business.  Sneak  is  the  name  of  the  partner ;  he  or  Bogle 
may  be  seen  daily  at  the  "  Hall  of  Records,"  from  ten  until  two  o'clock,  over- 
hauling something  or  other,  that  is  no  concern  of  theirs.     They  furnish  all  sorts 
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of  information  gratis.  It  is  like  the  wine  you  get  where  they  advertise  "All 
sorts  of  liquors  at  12-J-  cents  a  glass." 

General  Brown  has  settled  in  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  and  would  have 
appointed  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  California  a  member  of  his  staff  with 
the  rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel,  had  he  not  been  anticipated. 

Fanny  hilled  forty-four  rats  in  thirty  seconds,  only  last  week — so  Tom  says. 

The  Tehama  Ilouse  is  still  there. 

THE   EXTREMITY. 

MUSICAL  AND  THEATEICAL. 
General  Remarks. — The  interval  over  which  our  present  remarks  extend 
reaches  from  October  twenty-first  to  November  twenty-fifth.  The  record  of 
what  has  occurred  at  the  Metropolitan  will  be  a  sufficient  history  of  this  period — 
the  People's  Theater  having  been  opened  but  once  or  twice  since  our  last,  the 
Adelphi  having  been  opened  on  Sunday  evenings  only,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  French  portion  of  our  population,  and  the  new  American  not  having,  as  yet 
been  completed. 

"We  may  mention,  however,  en  passant,  that  Christy's  Minstrels  (late  from  New 
York)  gave  their  first  concert  at  Musical  Hall  on  the  twenty-third  of  October, 
performing  at  the  same  place  until  the  twenty-first  of  November,  when  they  left 
for  Sacramento.  On  the  evening  that  we  attended,  the  house  was  well  filled. 
The  arrival  of  Christy's  proved  highly  advantageous  to  Backus's  Minstrels ; 
and  the  San  Francisco  Theater,  which  the  latter  troupe  had  filled  nightly  up  to 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christy's,  was  forthwith  crowded  again. 
After  all,  there  is  no  single  Ethiopian  Minstrel  in  California  who  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  Backus.  His  "  China  Washerman  "  is  immense.  He  is  the 
Mario  of  the  banjo  opera,  the  Black  Elephant  of  the  wooly-headed  spectacle. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  our  record,  the  leading  attractions  at  the  Metro- 
politan were  the  "  Naiad  Queen  "  and  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  which  were 
brought  out  in  superb  style,  and  drew  well-filled  houses.  It  has  become  trite  to 
speak  of  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  the  accomplished  manageress  of  this  fine 
Theater,  but  we  must  pause  to  say,  that  no  where  have  we  beheld  a  spec- 
tacle more  superbly  put  upon  the  stage  than  was  the  "Naiad  Queen."  But  the 
most  important  event  that  has  occurred  since  our  last,  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Italian  Opera  Troupe,  who,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  our  record,  appeared 
twice  in  "Ernani,"  and  twice  in  "Lucrezia  Borgia."  The  troupe  consists  of  the 
following  artists,  viz : 

Prime  Donne, Clotilde  Barili  Thorne.     Marietta  Bedei. 

Seconda  Donna, Ernesta  Becherini. 

Primo  Tenore, Carlo  Scola. 

Secondo  Tenore, . .  : Luigi  Comassi. 

Baritone, Alessandro  Lanzoni. 

Basso  Profundo, Francesco  Leonardl 

Secondo  Basso, Sig.  Roncovieri. 

Prompter, Sig.  Ferdinand  Becherini. 

Since  their  arrival,  the  following  artists  have  been,  temporarily,  added  to  the 
troupe,  viz : 

Seconda  Donna, Mrs.  M.  S.  Voorhies. 

Secondo  Tenore, M.  Laglaise. 

Musical  Director, . Mr.  George  Loder. 
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The  Opera. — In  the  early  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  California,  every  effort 
that  was  made  was  in  the  right  direction,  and  deserved  and  received  encourage- 
ment. It  •would  have  been  unjust  to  have  scanned  with  a  microscope,  the  infant 
struggles  of  the  California  stage.  It  would  have  been  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  our  city  and  society.  In  the  absence  of  proper  material  for  an  Operatic 
troupe,  praise  was  due  to  every  successful  attempt  to  combine  the  means  at  hand, 
so  as  to  attain  a  pleasurable  result.  These  combinations  came  before  us  with  an 
honest  avowal  of  weakness,  which  disarmed  criticism.  During  the  few  past 
months  we  have,  therefore,  thought  it  unnecessaiy  to  point  out  deficiencies  in 
the  result  of  the  efforts  which  Anna  Bishop  and  Bochsa  have  made  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  musical  community.  "  Judith  "  was  a  mosaic,  which  would 
hardly  stand  before  a  critical  attack.  Yet  it  contained  a  great  deal  of  most  ex- 
cellent music,  and  was  adapted  to  the  limited  power  of  the  company.  "  Jen- 
nette's  "Wedding,"  however,  would  hardly  pass  muster,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances. But  we  make  no  such  excuses  for  Flotow's  Opera  of  "  Martha."  It 
grew  upon  the  public,  and  there  was  a  general  regret  when  it  was  eventually 
withdrawn  from  the  stage.  The  music  was  simple  ;  there  were  no  great  effects 
of  combination,  and  the  quaint  style  of  many  arias,  adopting  the  character  of 
the  old  English  times,  gave  one,  at  first,  a  feeling  of  familiarity  with  the  music, 
and  a  suspicion  of  imitation.  But  better  acquaintance  with  the  opera  brought 
with  it  abundant  evidence  of  the  genius  of  the  composer.  It  would  afford  us 
great  pleasure  to  comment  upon  the  beauties  of  the  production,  and  the  singing 
of  Anna  Bishop,  but  it  is  useless  now  to  speak  of  things  so  long  past.  The  pre- 
sent is  all  that  interests  Californians.  Yet  we  must  pause  to  render  a  just  tribute 
of  praise  to  Mrs.  Fiddes.  She  is,  unquestionably,  the  best  contralto  that  has  yet 
visited  us,  and  is  an  important  addition  to  the  Metropolitan  company.  She 
would  not,  of  course,  rank  as  a  prima  donna.  She  makes  no  such  pretensions, 
and  her  friends,  we  presume,  do  not  set  up  any  claim  in  her  behalf,  to  so  eleva- 
ted a  rank.  She  has  a  full,  strong  voice.  She  seldom  attempts  a  tour  de  force, 
and  is  very  sparing  of  ornament ;  but  is  true  to  the  scene,  and  does  her  part 
well.  She  possesses,  withal,  a  reasonable  share  of  good  looks,  and  is  a  fine 
actress.  In  the  spectacle  of  the  "Naiad  Queen,"  her  personal  attractions  showed 
to  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  Italian  Opera  Troupe,  which  comes  prominently  before  us  for  notice  this 
month,  is  the  first  complete  company  that  has  yet  visited  us,  and  great  expecta- 
tions were  indulged  concerning  it.  It  was  not  expected  that  it  would  be  com- 
posed of  stars,  and  in  that  respect  the  community  have  not  been  disappointed. 
Still  it  is  capable  of  presenting  an  opera  without  giving  one  part  an  undpe  pre- 
ponderance over  the  others,  or  leaving  the  principal  lacking  the  support  neces- 
sary from  the  subordinate  characters.  "We  say  that  the  company  is  the  only  com- 
plete one  that  we  have  yet  had ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Leonardi,  there  is 
no  artist  in  it,  who  has  not  been  surpassed  by  some  other  artist  of  the  same  kind, 
that  has  visited  us. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Prima  Donna,  Signora  Clotilde  Barili,  disposes 
the  audience  in  her  favor.  An  exquisitely  moulded  form,  a  graceful  motion,  a 
queenly  dignity,  eyes  large,  dark  and  lustrous,  a  mouth  of  faultless  perfection, 
artistically  chiseled  lips,  drooping  bids,  arching  brows,  hair  dark  and  abundant, 
and  an  enchanting  smile,  that  in  an  instant  irradiates  the  whole  face  like  a 
sunbeam ; — such  charms,  and  more,  she  possesses,  which  go  far  to  insure  success. 
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As  an  artist,  she  is  finished  and  elegant,  rather  than  forcible.  Her  voice  is  a 
mezzo  soprano  of  moderate  register  and  volume.  Its  tone  is  pure,  but  it  is  thin 
and  uncertain.  Its  greatest  excellence  is  in  the  rendition  of  simply  beautiful 
music.  It  is  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  execute  the  most  elaborate  passages  with 
artistic  finish,  and  it  does  not  possess  the  requisite  strength  and  volume  to  give 
the  proper  effect  to  passionate  or  highly-wrought  conceptions.  Indeed,  she  does 
not  herself  possess  the  requisite  physique  for  such  roles.  It  is  but  justice,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  Barili  is  evidently  laboring  under  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold, 
such  as  would  prevent  almost  any  artiste  from  appearing ;  and  the  faults  which 
we  have  noticed  may  be  the  result  of  this  cause  alone.  "We  doubt  whether,  if 
her  interests  only  were  to  be  consulted,  she  would  make  her  appearance  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances ;  but,  probably  she  prefers  to  risk  her  reputation 
by  an  unfavorable  first  appearance,  rather  than  prejudice  the  interests  of  her 
associates  by  causing  them  a  loss  of  time. 

Measuring  her  merits  by  her  success,  she  should  be  awarded  a  very  high  posi- 
tion. Her  first  night  was  not  an  ovation.  The  audience  were  coldly  critical. 
Yet  there  was  what  a  true  artist  loves, — appreciation.  The  applause,  though 
not  enthusiastic,  was  frequent  and  judicious.  At  the  subsequent  representations, 
the  applause  was  warmer,  and  on  the  third  opera  night,  it  became  really  enthu- 
siastic, while  the  house  was  as  crowded  as  at  the  first.  Signora  Barili  will  take 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  and  establish  a  sympathy  calculated  to 
inspire  her  with  that  energy  which  she  lacks. 

We  should  not  have  chosen  the  operas  which  have  thus  far  been  produced. 
The  leading  performers,  with  the  exception  of  Leonardi,  have  not  been  equal  to 
the  roles  they  have  been  compelled  to  assume.  Signor  Scola  has  no  conception 
of  the  part  of  Ernani,  nor  of  Gennaro.  Lanzoni  made  but  a  tolerable  Don 
Carlos,  and  only  a  fair  Duke  Alfonzo.  And  Leonardi  was  the  only  one,  on  either 
occasion,  who  filled  his  role  satisfactorily.  In  both  operas  the  part  of  the  prima 
donna  demanded  a  passionate  energy,  which  Barili  does  not  possess. 

With  Sig.  Francesco  Leonardi  the  public  are  already  acquainted.  In  our  esti- 
mation, he  is  the  best  basso  that  has  ever  appeared  in  California.  At  present,  he 
is  unquestionably  first  in  public  estimation,  and  we  think  he  will  maintain  his 
position.  He  is  the  best  artist  of  the  troupe.  His  voice  is  a  basso  pro/undo, 
without  any  question ;  it  never  runs  into  anything  else,  and  makes  no  pretensions 
to  cover  the  register  of  a  baritone.  We  say  this,  because  we  have  seen  him 
designated  as  a  baritone  by  some  of  our  cotemporaries.  He  has  not  injured  the 
quality  of  his  voice  by  efforts  to  carry  it  beyond  its  natural  compass.  It  possess- 
es abundant  volume,  but  is  hard,  inflexible,  and  lacks  smoothness  and  mellowness 
of  tone.  Although  accurate  in  the  rendition  of  passages,  it  is  frequently  faulty 
in  a  note,  and  does  not  come  up  firmly  to  the  score.  He  possesses  great  energy 
and  a  truthful  conception  of  his  part,  and  throws  himself  into  the  character  of 
the  moment  with  a  perfect  abandon.  Grace  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  his  role, 
nor  is  it  often  desirable.  Dignity  and  force  are  the  principal  requisites,  and  these 
he  possesses  to  an  admirable  degree.  He  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
passages  of  lofty  emotion,  and  high  tragic  character.  Yet  in  buffo  characters  he 
maintains  his  part  so  well,  that  for  the  moment  they  appear  his  forte.  It  was  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  on  the  first  night  of  the  opera  he  won  the  first 
encore  in  spite  of  the  generally  acknowledged  prior  claims  of  the  debutantes.     On 
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such  occasions,  old  favorites  are  expected  to  stand  back,  and  yield  to  the  new 
cornel's.  But  in  this  case  the  audience  demanded  and  insisted  on  an  encore 
from  him. 

Signor  Alessandro  Lanzoni  is  also  a  pure  basso.  He,  too,  has  been  called  a 
baritone.  As  an  artist  he  would  rank  below  Leonardi.  In  quality  of  tone, 
however,  his  voice  is  superior  to  that  of  Leonardi.  It  is  round,  smooth  and 
mellow,  but  does  not  possess  the  volume  of  Leonardi's,  nor  its  usual  accuracy. 
There  is  generally  a  lack  of  energy.  His  rendition  is  too  monotonous.  He  does 
not  accomplish  all  that  he  is  capable  of  accomplishing.  He  is  deficient  in  expres- 
sion. If  he  would  think  less  of  himself,  and  abandon  himself  more  fully  to 
the  character  he  represents,  he  would  be  more  successful.  He  pleases  the  ear 
only;  he  does  not  touch  the  heart.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  sound  the  notes  accu- 
rately. Passion  is  not  expressed  by  series  of  notes  simply,  but  by  the  modula- 
tion of  the  tone ;  and,  therefore,  though  artistic  precision  and  finish  may  please 
the  ear  of  the  scientific  critic,  it  fails  to  effect  the  great  end  and  aim  of  all  oper- 
atic performances,  viz :  to  awaken  emotions  and  lead  the  soul  captive.  Labor 
and  study  will  effect  the  former,  but  to  attain  to  this  greater  power,  the  artist 
must  yield  himself  to  his  own  heart,  and  must  study  the  tones  in  which  emotions 
naturally  express  themselves.     This  is  genius,  the  other  is  mere  art. 

Of  Signor  Carlo  Scola,  the  tenore,  we  scarcely  know  how  to  speak.  We  never 
heard  such  a  voice  before.  "We  question  whether  it  can  properly  be  called  a 
tenor.  In  quality  it  resembles  a  soprano,  while  in  compass  it  is  a  tenor.  It  is 
thin  and  reedy.  It  has  only  one  tone,  and  possesses  no  power  of  expression. 
From  its  peculiarity  of  tone,  it  changes  the  expression  of  the  most  familiar 
music,  and  keeps  us  in  a  constant  state  of  surprise.  It  is  not  the  tone  that  we 
expect  from  a  man.  In  addition  to  this,  his  action  is  most  ungraceful.  He  fal- 
ters in  his  steps,  and  stands  nerveless  and  unsteady,  with  knees  inclining  towards 
each  other,  and  his  whole  system  relaxed  and  feeble.  His  misconception  of  the 
characters,  excites  a  feeling  anything  but  complimentary  to  the  artist.  Ernani 
and  Gennaro  are  similar  in  the  features  of  heroic  courage  and  utter  contempt  of 
danger  and  of  death.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this  manifested  in  his  representa- 
tions. When  Ernani  hears  the  fatal  summons,  he  should  be  rent  with  anguish  at 
the  loss  of  his  happiness — at  the  dashing  of  the  cup  of  bliss  from  his  lips  at  the 
very  first  taste ;  love  within  his  breast  should  contend  with  a  high  and  noble 
sense  of  honor.  But  Scola  fairly  shakes  with  fear,  trembles  like  a  very  poltroon 
and  evidently  dies  under  protest.  In  Gennaro,  his  bowing  and  cringing  to  the 
Duke,  is  contrary  to  the  character  of  the  soldier  manifested  throughout  the  piece ; 
while,  during  the  last  terrible  scene,  we  looked  in  vain  for  those  evidences  of  great- 
ness we  had  been  accustomed  to  witness.  The  magnanimity  which  leads  Gen- 
naro to  share  the  fate  of  his  friends,  and  impels  him  to  dash  away  the  antidote 
which  would  only  suffice  to  save  one — the  noble  anger  with  which  he  seeks  to 
rid  the  earth  of  a  monster, — his  yielding  at  length  to  the  sudden  demands  of 
natural  affection, — all  these  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  cowardly  fear  which  Scola 
manifests,  and  the  fantastical,  laughter-moving  contortions  with  which  he  meets 
his  fate. 

We  should  not  close  this  branch  of  our  remarks  without  noticing  the  first  ap- 
pearance, in  opera,  of  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Voorhees,  the  sister  of  the  popular  man- 
ageress. We  must  confess  to  a  very  agreeable  surprise.  Mrs.  V.  looked  exceed- 
ingly well  in  the  character  of  Mafio  Orsini.     The  head-dress  was  deficient,  for 
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some  reason  best  known  to  herself.  She  trod  the  boards  'with  great  self-poses- 
sion — with  ease  and  grace, — and  sung  her  part  in  a  style  which  astonished  her 
warmest  friends. 

"We  intended  to  have  left  ourselves  some  space  to  discuss  the  mise  en  scene,  but 
must  defer  more  extended  remarks  until  a  future  occasion,  and  close  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

The  Interior. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams,  after  leaving  San  Francisco, 
commenced  an  engagement  at  Sacramento  on  the  26th  of  October.  The  Stock- 
ton Theater  was  opened  on  the  6th  November,  with  Mr.  Neafie  as  the  principal 
attraction.  Mr.  N.  was  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  "Williams.  The  Marys- 
ville  Theater  was  opened  by  Messrs.  King  and  Fred.  Kent,  on  the  14th  of 
November;  Miss  Caroline  Chapman  and  Messrs.  Ryer  and  Kent  were  the  leading 
attractions. 

At  Downieville,  the  "Fairy  Minstrels  "  have  been  giving  entertainments.  Mrs. 
Robb  has  been  singing  at  Marysville,  Shasta  City,  Weaverville,  and  the  North  gen- 
erally ;  and  the  Ethiopean  Serenaders  at  Yreka.  Mrs.  Eldridge  and  Miss  Kate 
Gray  are  giving  Dramatic  Entertainments  in  Placer  County;  while  the  "Stock- 
ton Dramatic  Company  "  have  been  delighting  the  citizens  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Stark,  who  have  not  performed  in  the  Interior  since  their 
return  from  Australia,  commenced  an  engagement  at  the  Sacramento  Theater  on 
the  27th  of  November.  "We  understand  that  they  have  received  letters  from 
London  tendering  flattering  proposals,  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  visit  Eng- 
land in  the  Spring. 

The  first  Dramatic  Entertaiment  given  at  Mariposa,  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
October  last. 

GOSSIP  WITH  EEADEES  AND  COEEESPONDENTS. 
We  paid  a  visit,  some  few  days  ago,  to  Carvalho's  Studio,  over  Ford's  Daguer- 
reian  Gallery,  corner  of  Clay  and  Kearny  streets.  Mr.  Carvalho  is  an  artist  of 
great  merit.  He  has  just  completed  a  fine  portrait  of  Ex-Mayor  Garrison,  which, 
for  striking  resemblance  to  the  original,  we  have  scarcely  seen  surpassed.  He 
has  now  on  his  easel  a  painting  of  '•'  Our  Phoenix,"  the  blue  eyes  of  which  convey 
a  depth  of  astronomical  meaning,  beautiful  to  behold.  Mr.  C.  is  peculiarly  hap- 
py in  his  paintings  of  ladies  and  children,  and  we  recommend  him  to  the  patron- 
age of  our  friends  and  acquaintances.  -  -  -  Forty  times,  save  one,  have  we 
resolved  to  accept  no  poetical  contributions  unless  their  merit  was  undoubted. 
Forty  times,  save  one,  have  we  broken  the  resolution,  which,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  but  feel  should  have  been  kept.  As  we  have  written,  privately,  to  a 
contributor, — the  pleasure  of  whose  acquaintance  we  have  not, — the  post  we 
hold,  rendering  it  necessary  for  us  to  act  as  censor  over  the  productions  intended 
for  The  Pioneer,  imposes  upon  us  many  thankless  and  unpleasant  duties.  It  is 
no  agreeable  matter,  we  assure  you,  to  speak  critically  upon  another's  produc- 
tion; particularly  when  we  reflect,  that  we  may  be  wrong  in  our  judgment,  and 
when  we  consider  the  many  faults  of  our  own  articles ; — as  for  poetry,  we  dare 
not  publish  a  line  we  have  ever  written ;  for  almost  every  "  young  man  of  a 
certain  age  "  has  dabbled  a  little,  you  know,  in  verse ;  and  we  don't  know  that 
there  is  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  acknowledging  a  weakness  which  so  many 
of  "flesh"  are  heirs  to.  Our  respected  pa-pa,  who,  we  vouch,  never  attempted 
a  line  of  poetry  in  his  life,  may  take  us  to  task,  and  solemnly  protest  that  if  we 
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are  heir  to  any  such  weakness,  it  must  have  come  from  the  beloved  "maternal." 
But  we  can't  help  it.  It  was  transmitted  some  how, — and  we  must  admit  that 
when  a  line  would  nt  come  out  straight,  or  a  word  to  express  the  idea  tersely 
would  not  arrive  at  our  bidding,  we  have  felt,  oh  how  heavily  have  we  felt,  the 
primal  curse:  "The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children."  We 
say  wrongly  ; — the  "  paternal "  did  attempt  a  description  of  the  beautiful  once, 
whereat  we  laughed  "  consumedly."  It  was  in  this  quaint  wise.  "We  find  it  in 
a  letter,  written  while  on  his  trip  home  by  way  of  Panama.  The  steamer,  it 
seems,  approached  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast,  and  the  variety  of  the 
scene  presented,  and  the  blending  of  its  colors,  struck  him  as  being  surpassingly 
beautiful.  "  I  would  like  to  have  you  fancy  that  scene,  my  dear  son,"  wrote  he, 
after  alluding  to  it,  "  and  enjoy  it  as  I  did.  I  am  afraid  that  I  hav'nt  spoken  of 
it  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  understand  how  glorious  it  was,  and  I  will  attempt 
it  again.  Firstly,  then,  imagine  the  black  steamer  with  the  passengers  all  on  one 
side,  passing  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  lat.  3-4°  11'. 
Secondly,  between  the  steamer  and  the  coast,  the  ocean,  (blue,  speckled  with 
white-caps).  Thirdly,  back  of  the  ocean,  the  line  of  breakers,  (white).  Fourth- 
ly, back  of  the  breakers,  the  beach,  {yellowish-drab).  Fifthly,  back  of  the  beach, 
an  inclined  plane  covered  with  herbage,  (green),  speckled  with  cows.  Sixthly, 
to  the  rear  of  the  plane,  hills,  (blue).  Seventhly,  above  the  hills,  clouds, 
(white)."  Now  we  appeal  to  you,  reader,  whether,  after  that,  we  hav'nt  a 
right  to  coquette  a  little  with  the  Muses.  At  any  rate,  there 's  nothing  like  try- 
ing, even  if  one  is  not  quite  satisfied  when  he  is  done.  But  to  return.  A  large 
pile  of  poetry,  and  what  may,  through  courtesy,  be  styled  poetry,  is  before  us. 
"With  regard  to  many  of  the  pieces,  we  have  hesitated,  again  and  again ;  but,  at 
last,  away  goes  our  good  resolution.  The  villainous,  together  with  sundry  con- 
tributions, which  would  be  excellent,  were  the  meter  without  serious  fault,  we 
must  un-he— si-fo-tingly  reject.  The  excellent,  the  good,  and  the  indifferent,  we 
herewith  roll  up  in  a  bundle,  and  deposit  in  Mr.  Foreman's  Drawer,  where  they 
must  await  his  pleasure.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  unpublished  accepted 
pieces,  up  to  date.  Among  them  are  many  of  which  the  more  famous  authors 
might  justly  be  proud:  " To  my  Mother,"  " The  Stranger  Guest,"  "My  Love  is 
an  Angel,"  "  0,  no,  I  never  can  forget,"  "  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  a  Beloved 
Father,"  "  To  Minnie  Spear,"  "  One  Sweet  Smile  repays  all,"  "A  Twilight  Dream," 
"The  Returning  Emigrant's  Song,"  "A  Morning  in  the  Mountains,"  "Lines  on 
hearing  a  bell  tolling  the  Midnight  Hour,"  "  Lines  Suggested  by  the  wreck  of  the 
Yankee  Blade,"  "  Here,  Ed,  my  boy,  here 's  to  You !  "  "  The  Coaster's  Fate,"  "  The 
Capitol,"  "My  Gertrude,"  "Sweet  Orphan,  Alice,"  "Thoughts  at  Sea."  Unless 
possessed  of  superior  merit,  the  shorter  your  poems  are,  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  their  finding  an  early  insertion.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  poem  rearing 
for  you  fame,  it  goes  in  promptly,  even  though  it  be  fifteen  pages  long.  -  -  - 
"We  have  heard  the  matter  discussed,  as  to  which  of  three  or  four  gentlemen 
living,  or,  as  the  deeds  have  it,  "lying  and  being"  in  California,  could  tell  the 
most  incredible  story.  It  has  been  proposed  to  test  the  relative  merits  by  a  trial 
on  the  Race  Track  at  the  "  Mission  Dolores  ; " — Lie  and  repeat, — best  three  in 
five, — for  a  purse  of  one  thousand  blank  tickets  in  Duncan's  last  raffle.  But  we 
think  we  have  a  friend — a  good,  natural  liar,  as  Baldwin  says — not  much  known 
just  at  present,  whom  we  should  enter  for  that  struggle  with  considerable  reli- 
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ance  on  his  native  talent.  He  "was  describing  to  us  the  other  day  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  a  horse  that  he  had  trained,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  do  everything." 
Said  he  "  I  taught  him  to  sit  at  a  bench  by  a  table,  and  eat  boiled  rice  ■with  a 
silver  fork."  "  Impossible !  "  said  we,  "How  could  a  horse  eat  with  a  silver  fork." 
"Well,"  replied  Pinto,  "hem!  I  don't  mean  exactly  a  silver  fork,  it  was  one  of 
*  those  plated  ones,  you  know — cost  about  eight  dollars  a  dozen."  "We  said  no 
more !  -  -  -  Will  you  allow  us  to  relieve  ourself  of  one  word  in  this  con- 
nection about — The  Agricultural  Exhibition — Big  Babies  and  the  "  California 
Farmer."  The  said  California  Fanner  of  November  16th,  throws  the  following 
potato  at  us.  Notwithstanding,  that,  on  examination,  we  found  a  very  bad 
"heart"  in  it,  we  dip  it  out  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  show  it  up  for  what  it  is 
worth: 

"THE  PIONEEE. 

"We  look  for  the  regular  appearance  of  The  Pioneek,  and  with  increased  interest ;  for  we  have 
wished  to  believe  that  this  periodical  is  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  literature  of  California. 
We  have  often  been  interested  deeply — again  instructed — and  then  amused,  sometimes  wonder- 
fully so — then  again  complimented;  and  after  all  this,  would  it  not  be  ungrateful  to  criticise— nay, 
would  it  not  be  hash  ?  Yet  for  all  this,  we  cannot  help  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  what  a  falling  off  was 
there.' 

We  opened  and  read  the  quotation  which  we  took  to  be  the  'indice'  of  the  first  article — 
'  Wben  she  bad  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music' 

We  read  with  much  interest  this  beautifully  descriptive  story  of  death ;  like  Pierpont's  '  Pass- 
ing Away,'  it  tells  upon  the  senses.  Having  read  this,  we  were  in  hopes  the  whole  number  would 
bear  the  same  character,  for  excellence  at  least. 

The  '  Sketches  of  the  Revolutions  in  California.'  and  '  An  Evening  in  Vienna ; '  'The  Nonpa- 
reil,' with  '  California  in  1851,'  and  '  A  Trip  to  the  Mines  in  1854,'  form  the  principal  and  leading 
articles  in  this  number.  When  we  referred  to  the 'Summary  of  Events,' we  did  suppose  that 
events  so  important  as  the  Agricultural  and  Stock  exhibitions  of  California,  would  have  rendered 
them  worthy  of  some  notice ;  we  did  suppose  that  even  a  'literary  periodical' of  their  standing 
could  have  found  room  to  have  spoken  of  the  gems  that '  Flora '  and  '  Pomona '  had  sent  to  their 
festal  rites.  But,  alas,  Flora  and  Pomona  were  not  worthy  a  place  in  the  Life  Literature  of  Cali- 
fornia.    True,  we  find  space  afforded  for  the  following : 

'  October  4. — The  Agricultural  Exhibition  commenced  at  Musical  Hall.' 

Extensive  notice  that !    October  5,  same  notice  repeated. 

'  October  C. — Exhibition  of  California  Cattle  and  Horses  at  Pioneer  Race  Course.' 

But  when  the  important  'Promenade  Concerts,' and  'stag  dances'  commenced  at  Musical 
Hall,  a  page  of  the  Literary  Journal  of  California  can  be  afforded  to  picture  that  festive  scene ; 
more  than  a  page  is  required  to  discribe  minutely  the  particular  style  of  the  dances,  and  the  re- 
fined language  verbatim  et  literatim,  of  the  select  assemblage — for  it  must  have  been  select  (?). 
Hear  what  the  Pioneer  says : 

'  An  oval  track  was  soon  left  for  them  (the  dancers),  and  as  they  passed  successive  portions  of  the  crowd. 
their  efforts  were  accompanied  by  laughter,  ironical  applause,  and  shouts  of  '  Good  boy,' — '  Put  in  the  big 
licks,  old  fellow,' — '  There  ye  go  with  yer  eye  out,' '  &c. 

And  this  the  language  to  present  upon  a  parlor  table,  as  the  literature,  the  highest  literature  of 
the  Golden  State. 

But  we  did  not  mean  to  criticise ;  we  only  meant  to  say,  that  if  the  celebrated  '  Promenade 
Concerts '  were  worthy  of  one  page  and  a  quarter,  and  such  a  refined  notice,  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Products  and  the  Manufactures  of  California  required  more  than  seven  words.  If  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  Pioneer  think  we  are  too  severe,  we  ask  them,  in  all  candor,  to  judge  us  righteously. 
We  are  jealous  of  a  cause  we  love.  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  as  exhibited  at  Musical  Hall, 
were  worthy  of  a  better  notice  than  was  rendered  to  them  by  the  Pioneer." 

Now,  considered  in  the  light  of  its  beneficial  effects  upon  a  country,  of  its  cer- 
tain tendency  to  surround  those  who  pursue  it  with  happiness,  health  and  wealth, 
Agriculture  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  branch  of  human  industry  vouch- 
safed by  a  kind  Father  to  man.  Upon  it,  as  an  ultimate  cause,  depends  the  pros- 
perity of  a  people,  and  its  considerations  are  of  paramount  importance.  The 
noblest  of  the  earth  have  been  engaged  in  it ;  and  whatever  our  short  comings 
may  be,  we  know  that  our  heart  is  not  so  bad  as  to  allow  us,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  utter  one  word  against  the  noble  calling,  even  in  the  spirit  of  levity. 
He,  whose  efforts  are  devoted  to  its  advancement,  merits  the  thanks  of  all.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  common  humanity  would,  at  least,  permit  us  to  tilt  a  friendly 
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lance  -with,  our  cotemporary,  who  publishes  a  paper,  ■where  Billy  Lackaday 
desired  to  meet  his  lady  love, — "  down  among  the  polyanthuses-es."  "While  doing 
so,  we  by  no  means  desire  to  he  "hash,"  and  might  as  well,  at  the  outset,  acknow- 
ledge "the  corn"  in  the  matter  of  not  having  properly  noticed  the  Agricultural 
Exhibition.  We  beg  pardon  of  the  public,  of  the  California  Farmer  in  particular, 
and  of  the  California  Farmers  in  general. — But,  Agriculture  is  a  great  "Insti- 
tution ; "  and,  as  our  friend,  the  author  of  Sketches  of  Eminent  Californians 
would  say,  so  is  abolitionism  ;  so  is  woman's-rights-ism  ;  so  is  spiritualism,  or  any 
other  "  ism,"  on  which  men's  heads  have  been  turned.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  very  deleterious  to  mental  health  to  allow  the  attention  to  be  entirely 
absorbed  by  one  pursuit — although  such  has  been  hinted  by  eminent  and  learned 
gentlemen; — nor  do  we  mean  to  assert,  positively,  that  our  friend  Warren's  head 
is  a  little  "touched"  on  the  subject  of  "Flora  and  Pomona."  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  has  changed  Agriculture  into  a  species  of  Agricultur-ism  ;  although 
such  a  thing  is  not  impossible.  Other  men  have  become  monomaniacs  before  the 
times  of  Mr.  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren.  The  great  Micawber  even  was  somewhat 
"shaky"  on  the  "turn-up"  question.  But,  really,  it  seems  a  little  singular,  that 
Mr.  Warren's  strong,  well-balanced,  eminently  unpoetical  and  practical  mind 
should  be  so  completely  upset  and  knocked  into  confusion  by  so  slight  a  circum- 
stance, a3  a  neglect  on  our  humble  part  to  notice  what  so  completely  spoke  for 
itself,  as  his  Agricultural  Exhibition.  Why,  are  we  to  understand,  friend  War- 
ren, that  you  were  disappointed  in  it,  and  thought  it  no  great  affair  after  all, 
that  you  should  be  so  sensitive  because  we  did'nt  mention  it — that  you  should 
manifest  such  extreme  anxiety  to  have  it  puffed  ?  O  no ;  you  can't  convince  us 
that  it  wasn't  really  a  magnificent  affair.  And  yet,  there's  something  wrong 
somewhere.  Why  we  have  met  our  friend  many  a  time  in  social  converse,  and 
must  confess,  we  never  dreamed  before  that  there  was — monomania  lurking  in  his 
composition.  But,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  what  are  we  to  infer  from  this 
article  ?  He  certainly  cannot  be  in  condition  to  see  its  real  effect.  .  Why,  its  a 
decided  puff  for  us — a  large-sized  puff.  We  do  confess  ourselves  puzzled.  It 
was  many,  and  many  a  month  before  The  Farmer  deigned  to  notice  that  there 
was  any  such  thing  in  existence  as  the  Pioneer  Magazine  ;  and  even  when  a 
notice  came,  it  was  only  just  sufficient  to  introduce  to  its  readers  a  kind  word 
we  had  spoken  for  it,  and  its  noble  aims.  Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Warren  either 
thought  we  were  of  little  or  no  consequence,  or  else  was  jealous  of  us;  (God 
help  the  mark!)  Under  either  of  which  suppositions,  his  conduct  certainly  argues 
that  all  can't  be  exactly  right  with  him.  For,  if  he  thinks  us  of  no  consequence, 
on  what  supposition,  except  that  of  monomania,  can  we  account  for  his  touchi- 
ness on  the  Agricultural  Exhibition?  and  if  he  is  jealous,  he  certainly  could  not 
have  been  sane  in  writing  a  splendid  puff  for  us  a  column  long.  Why  we 
actually  begin  to  fear  that  even  monomania  is  too  mild  a  term  for  his  melancholy 
malady.  But  no  matter,  friend  Warren,  we'll  take  the  deed  for  the  will,  and  we 
thank  you  just  the  same  as  though  you  knew  what  you  were  about.  By  the 
way,  however,  we'll  save  you  the  necessity  of  saying  that  you  "  didn't  get  the 
numbers  of  the  Pioneer;" — for,  we  submit,  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
accepting  that  as  an  excuse,  when  we  don't  claim  the  liberty  of  excusing  our- 
selves for  not  having  noticed  the  Exhibition,  because  the  usual  politeness  of  send- 
ing a  ticket  wasn't  extended.  As  we  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  article, 
we  find  in  it  an  additional  evidence  of  a  diseased  mind.     For  it  is  well  known 
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that  Mr.  Warren  is,  by  nature  and  disposition,  a  truth-loving  and  truth-telling 
man ; — eminently  so.  And  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  a  man  so 
remarkably  upright,  knowing  there  co\ild  be  no  objection  to  our  entire  notice  of 
the  "Promenade  Concert,"  should  have  uttered  a  falsehood,  by  implication,  in  so 
misrepresenting  our  article  by  means  of  a  garbled  extract,  as  to  make  it  appear 
to  be  totally  unfit  for  eyes  polite?  Will  monomania  on  the  subject  of  Agricul- 
ture account  for  it?  "Promenade  Concerts"  have  nothing  to  do  with  Agricul- 
ture; and,  clearly,  the  most  charitable  explanation  for  such  unfortunately  erratic 
conduct  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  supposition  of  general  insanity.  Besides,  Mr. 
Warren  is,  naturally,  a  remarkably  careful  man ;  and  wouldn't,  we  are  convinced, 
on  any  consideration  (were  he  in  his  right  mind)  have  an  "improper"  line  in  his 
paper.  And  yet,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  that  little  item  at 
the  bottom  of  the  third  column,  on  the  second — but  we  won't  designate !  Yes, 
it  must  certainly  be  that  your  mind  is  very  generally  shaken  from  its  balance. 
General  insanity  ; — we  begin  to  be  pretty  well  convinced  that  that  must  be  it. 
For  besides  all  this,  in  your  better  days  we  knew  you  to  be  a  charitable  man ; — 
eminently  a  charitable  man.  Now  we  confess  ourself  a  little  touched  on  the 
Jelliby  question,  and  since  you  have  given,  in  this  article,  unmistakable  manifes- 
tations of  being  "shaky"  on  the  pumpkin  question,  we  can't,  on  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  of  insanity,  reconcile  your  violation  of  your  remarkable — emi- 
nently remarkable  natural  charity,  in  not  being  satisfied  with  simply  taking  us 
to  task  for  our  own  error,  but  in  being  so  unkind  as  to  go  out  of  the  record  and 
seek  to  injure  us  for  noticing  such  a  ball,  as  has  never  taken  place  before; — a 
scene  such  as  probably  could  not  be  witnessed  in  any  other  city  on  the  habitable 
globe ; — a  scene  such  as  probably  will  never  be  witnessed  even  here  again. 
But  not  to  particularize  other  proofs,  we  find  in  your  mode  of  arguing  so  positive 
an  evidence  of  insanity,  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  kind  of  doubt  as  to  your 
melancholy  condition.  The  insane  man  is  very  apt  to  surprise  one  with  the  plausi- 
ble, but  erroneous,  conclusions  which  he  will  suddenly  draw,  even  from  erroneous 
premises.  Now  one  of  the  premises  of  your  syllogism  amounts  to  this,  that  you 
are  pleased  with  the  "Pioneer,"  and,  but  for  one  exception,  would,  perhaps,  be 
willing  to  consider  it  as  the  "ne  plus  ultra  of  the  literature  of  California."  Now 
we  know  it  is  a  thankless  and  profitless  labor  to  argue  with  a  thoroughly  insane 
man,  but,  nevertheless,  granting  your  proposition  for  the  moment,  we  find  your 
conclusion  is,  that  it  should  have  noticed  the  Agricultural  Exhibition.  Now,  we 
desire  simply  to  ask, — What  fat  pumpkins  and  big  babies  have  to  do  with  Belles 
Lettres?  Oh,  the  evidences  are  too  strong!  It  can't  even  be  monomania ! — You 
are  certainly  no  less  than  stark  mad,  and  a  fit  subject  for  the  Stockton  Insane 
Asylum !  AVe  deem  it  our  solemn  duty,  to  warn  our  citizens  generally  against 
Mr.  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren.  It  is  a  most  melancholy  fact,  that  such  a  man  should  for 
a  moment  be  allowed  to  walk  at  large  upon  our  streets.  We  trust  we  shall  not 
be  called  upon  to  record  any  serious  disaster  to  life,  limb  or  property,  originating 
from  his  sad  but  irresponsible  condition.  But,  whatever  you  do,  friend  Warren, 
please  don't  shake  down  the  "Antique  Castle;"  for  therein,  and  in  the  sou'  west 
tower  thereof,  you  shall  find  our  baronial  apartments,  to  which  we  invite  you 
for  the  discussion  (provided  you'll  promise  to  be  harmless,)  of  a  "  Regalia  Lon- 
dre,"  and  a  little  nice  "  Otard  Dupuy." — But,  by  the  way,  before  we  leave  you, 
we'll  thank  you  for  another  potato  ;  merely  remarking  that  the  last  was  a  lee-tle 
underdone ; — we  don't  like  ours  quite  so  raw ; — we  prefer  them  baked  and  with  the 
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peal  on.  -  -  -  Ax  esteemed  friend  "writes  us  that  "some  years  ago,  there  was 
a  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  who  was  afflicted  with  that  some- 
what uncadet-like  disease — modesty.  He  was  a  yery  military  little  fellow,  and  the 
first  Sergeant  of  Company  A.  The  words  of  command  to  his  company,  he  could 
give  in  the  most  authoritative  manner ;  but  when  it  came  to  making  anything  like 
a  connected  speech,  symptoms  of  the  disease  intervened,  and  he  was  non-plussed. 
A  regulation  that  was  in  force  at  this  time,  gave  to  the  cadets  three  minutes 
after  the  drums  ceased  beating,  at  all  parades,  to  fall  into  ranks.  This  regulation 
becoming  an  eye-sore  to  "  Old  Leather-head  Tom,"  the  Commandant,  was  by  him 
rescinded,  and  orders  given  to  the  First  Sergeants  to  inform  their  companies  of 
the  fact.  After  the  evening  parade,  when  company  A  was  brought  back  to  its 
ground  to  be  dismissed,  little  H.  stepped  from  the  right,  and,  in  the  most  military 
manner,  shouted,  '  'tion — company !  Shoul-cZer  arms ! '  Then,  getting  very 
red  in  the  face,  with  many  occasional  chokes  and  gasps,  he  disburdened  himself 
of  the  following  lucid  announcement; — 'The  customary  three  minutes — that 
previously — has  heretofore  been  allowed — hereafter — will  not  be  allowed  any 
more — after  this — again — in  future.'  Then  in  a  stentorian  voice,  his  face  redder 
than  ever,  he  gave  the  usual  order,  'Unfix  bayonets! — 'der — arms!  break  ranks — 
march ! '  The  company  broke  for  their  quarters,  indulging  in  an  audible  smile. 
Gallant  little  H !  He  was  promoted  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  exchanged  into 
a  cavalry  regiment,  served  through  all  the  battles  in  Mexico,  distinguished  for 
his  '  gallantry  and  meritorious  conduct.'  -  -  -  Speaking  of  gallantry,  reminds 
us  of  General  "Worth.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  fond  he  was  of  cauliflowers?  He 
had  a  passion  for  that  vegetable ; — a  love  surpassing  the  love  of  women.  When 
stationed  at  West  Point,  long,  long  ago,  in  command  of  the  corps  of  Cadets,  he 
had  a  little  garden,  in  the  rear  of  his  quarters,  ploughed  up  and  planted  entirely 
with  cauliflowers.  How  he  watched  over  that  little  plantation! — first  the  small 
green  leaf,  then  the  respectably  sized  plant,  then  the  imperfectly  developed  head ; 
until  one  day,  returning  from  his  duties,  his  mouth  watering  at  the  thought  that 
at  dinner  he  should  enjoy  his  first  cauliflower  from  his  own  garden,  he  saw — 
horror  of  horrors — Old  Berard's  cow,  leisurely  finishing  the  very  last  cauliflower 
in  that  same  garden.  For  an  instant  Worth's  grief,  dismay  and  indignation  were 
too  great  for  utterance ;  until,  at  last,  he  broke  forth :  '  Very  well,  madame ! 

Perhaps  you'd  like  a  little  drawn  butter  on  that! !  your  epicurean 

soul ! '  Then  followed  a  brick,  and  a  graceful  movement  on  the  part  of  the  cow." 
-  -  -  Messes.  Bkitton  &  Pet,  Lithographers,  have  recently  executed  a  fine 
portrait  of  Count  Gaston  de  Raousset  Boulbon,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  tender 
to  them  our  sincere  thanks.  It  will  be  long  ere  the  memory  of  this  brave  but 
ill-starred  son  of  France  will  fade  from  the  mind  of  Californians.  The  sad  story 
of  his  execution  in  ungrateful  Sonora,  is  destined  to  fill  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  of  romance  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  portrait  of  Count  de 
Raousset  Boulbon  fills  the  proudest  niche  in  our  humble  room.  -  -  -  Is  it 
not  melancholy  that  the  sacred  spots  of  America  should  ever  be  in  danger  of 
invasion  by  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism?  That  Genius  while  on  earth  should  be 
neglected,  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  clothed  in  flesh  like  one  of 
us.  We  meet  it  from  day  to  day ;  we  find  in  it  our  foibles  and  faults.  We  talk 
with  it  and  learn  its  weaknesses.  We  find  that  it  is  not  one  vast  bottomless  sea. 
We  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  spots  in  it  which  our  plummet  will  not  fathom, 
as  of  its  huge  shallows  upon  which  we  ground.     We  walk  with  it,  eat  with  it, 
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and  call  upon  for  money  due  us ;  and  it  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
for  it  to  inspire  us  with  that  respect  "which  is  its  due.  "We  are  too  near  to  it  to 
judge  of  its  proportions.  In  respect  of  Genius,  the  law  of  nature,  that  the  closer 
we  approach  objects  the  larger  they  seem,  is  reversed.  The  nearer  we  approach 
it,  the  less  we  regard  it.  It  is  only  when  Death  lifts  it  from  among  us,  and  bears 
it  thitherward  among  the  distant  shadows  upon  the  other  bank  of  the  solemn 
stream  which  all  must  cross,  it  is  only  when  we  thus  regard  it  from  afar,  that 
its  form  rears  itself  to  our  vision  in  just  proportion.  It  is  only  then  that  we 
realize  its  greatness,  and  the  sway  it  has  held  and  still  holds  over  our  thoughts, 
minds  and  characters.  The  bright  spark  must  be  shaken  out  of  the  ashes,  which 
covered  and  dimned  it  on  earth.  "What  care  the  creditors  of  Dickens  for  Little 
Nell,  or  Paul  Dombey  ?  He  is  the  very  Skimpole  of  his  own  brain ;  and,  clutch- 
ing their  notes  and  due-bills,  they  chase  him  from  his  home.  The  American 
traveler  has  not  seen  Rome  unless  he  has  visited  the  slope  where  rest  the 
remains  of  the  gentle  Keats,  or  the  silent  urn  where  lie  the  ashes  of  the  erring 
Shelly.  He  wanders  night  and  day  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Avon,  or  say 
that  he  has  seen  the  tomb  of  Dryden.  And  yet  America  will  expatriate  the 
noblest  sculptors  the  world  ever  saw,  and  will  allow  the  heartless,  calculating 
speculator  to  desecrate  the  sacred  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  lead  in  his 
screaming,  rattling  fiend — machinery,  to  start  wild  echos  within  the  tomb  of 
"Washington.     0,  this  is  not  fancy.     Read : 

"  If  we  succeed  in  purchasing  it,  it  -will  be  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  be  preserved  and  improved  in  our  names,  as  a  hallowed 
resort  for  all  people.  And  for  its  continued  preservation  and  improvement,  a  trifle  will  be  charged 
for  each  visitor.  Everything  connected  with  the  enterprise — names,  residence,  sum  and  services 
of  either  sex — will  be  registered  and  kept  at  Mount  Vernon,  as  a  record  for  our  descendants. 
Should  we  fail  in  the  purchase,  we  then  wish  to  erect,  at  least,  a  mausoleum  over  the  sarcophagus, 
(the  gift  of  a  noble  Philadelphian),  which  contains  the  sacred  ashes  of  Washington,  and  preserve 
them,  at  least,  from  desecration." 

This,  reader,  is  an  extract  from  an  eloquent  appeal,  written  by  a  lady,  to  the 
women  of  Philadelphia,  urging  them  to  "come  forward  and  aid  in  rescuing 
Mount  Vernon  from  the  hands  of  manufacturing  speculators,"  by  raising  the 
sum  of  $200,000  for  its  purchase.  It  implores  all  who  reverence  the  noble  dead, 
and  would  wish  to  preserve  the  home  aud  grave  of  Washington,  and  retain  un- 
broken all  the  sacred  associations  which  cling  around  the  spot,  to  contribute  to 
this  object,  to  encourage  their  children  to  join  in  their  contributions,  and  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  their  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers.  Now  is  there  an  American  who 
can  think  of  this  without  a  blush  ?  "We  cannot  ask  for  respect  for  the  living. 
Their  faults  press  upon  us ;  their  perversities,  and  peculiarities,  and  downright 
sins  annoy  and  disgust  us.  But  where — where  is  our  respect  for  the  dead! 
Cannot  something  be  done  to  rescue  Mount  Vernon  ?  Cannot  the  ladies  of  Cali- 
fornia respond  to  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  with  aid  substantial  ?  "We  learn 
from  the  Boston  Journal,  that  state  and  city  committees  have  been  appointed  at 
the  south  for  the  collection  of  funds,  and  we  cannot  but  hope,  for  the  honor  of 
California,  that  a  similar  movement  may  be  made  here.  -  -  -  We  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  a  map  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  Sonora  and  portions  of  New 
Mexico,  Chihuahua  and  California,  drawn  by  Hermann  Ehrenbeg,  T.  E.,  from  his 
own  notes  and  those  of  other  eminent  explorers.  It  gives  the  best  representa- 
tion we  have  ever  seen  of  that  extensive  tract  of  country  lately  purchased  from 
Mexico,  and  shows  accurately,  not.  only  its  towns,  villages  and  wagon  roads,  but 
also  the  route  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  between  El  Paso  and  Color- 
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ado  City.  One  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  favorable  and  commanding  position  of 
the  latter  place,  'which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the 
junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers.  It  must  eventually  become  the  agri- 
cultural entrepot,  and  the  chief  commercial  port  of  the  southern  portion  of  our 
State,  and  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  those  wishing  to  invest  in  town  lots. 
-  -  -  As  we  paused  the  other  day,  writes  "  our  John,"  at  the  toll-gate  of  the 
Mission  Plank  Road  to  disburse  the  necessary  half-dollar,  we  remarked  to  the 
toll-gate  man — who  was  a  waggish  looking  "creetur," — "How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  this  was  only  a  shell  road ! "  "  Well,"  said  he,  handing  us  our 
change,  with  an  embryo  grin  lurking  about  his  countenance,  "  we  do  make  you 
shell  out  here,  Colonel."  "  Colonel,"  said  we,  as  we  rode  off, — "  could  he  possi- 
bly now  have  meant  '  Kernel,' — a  play  on  the  words — shelling  out  a  kernel. 
The  reflections  suggested  by  this  incident  really  made  us  quite  unhappy,  and  to 
this  day  we  have  no  idea  "what  the  man  meant."  -  -  -  At  the  Mission  of 
Dolores  stands  an  unoccupied  house,  adjoining  which  is  a  vacant  office,  over  the 
door  of  which  last,  is  a  sign,  "M.  T.  O'Connor's  Office."  We  told  "young  Pills" 
that  the  sign  should  be  changed  to  "  O'Connor's  M.  T.  office,"  and  he  laughed,  as 
he  generally  does  when  we  say  anything ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
youth  understood  it.  -  -  -  One  of  the  most  beautiful  variations — yes,  in 
many  cases,  improvements  on  the  Daguerrean  process,  is  the  "  Crayon."  Messrs. 
Hamilton  &  Shew,  whose  suite  of  rooms  is  on  Clay  street,  just  above  Montgom- 
ery—have, through  long  practice,  become  exceedingly  skillful  in  obtaining 
"  counterfeit  presentments  "  by  this  process.  The  back-ground  of  the  crayon  is 
white  instead  of  black,  and/as  a  general  thing,  the  head  and  bust  only  are  taken. 
It  can  readily  be  conceived  that  the  picture  cannot  but  have  a  very  classic  and 
rich  appearance.  By  the  way,  we  understand  that  the  community  are  indebted 
to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  H  &  S.  for  the  initiative  movement,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  late  reduction  in  the  price  of  daguerreotypes.  Their  rooms  are 
elegantly  fitted  up,  and  they  are  gentlemen  whose  skill  in  procuring  artistic  as 
well  as  accurate  pictures,  deserves  liberal  encouragement.  -  -  -  Can  it  be 
possible  that  Madame  Bishop  has  blacked  her  face,  put  on  a  wfcolly  wig,  and  ap- 
peared upon  the  Metropolitan  boards  with  K"egro  melodies !  If  she  supposes  she 
has  gained  in  popularity,  she  should  relieve  herself  forthwith  of  the  erroneous 
impression.  Though  it  may  have  made  a  few  "  of  the  unskillful  laugh,"  it  could 
not  but  make  "the  judicious  grieve,"  and  Madame  Anna  Bishop  was  the  last 
person  from  whom  we  could  have  expected  such  melancholy  degradation  of  high 
art.  If  what  we  hear  be  sincerely  spoken,  we  fear  it  will  be  long  before  she  will 
recover  from  the  effects  of  this  sad  mistake.  -  -  -  A  fair,  correspondent,  to 
whom  we  tender  many  thanks,  sends  us  the  following :  The  following  anec- 
dote of  the  late  Gen.  James  T ■,  of  New  York,  you  may  believe,  pour  Jest 

vrai.  It  was  related  to  me  by  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  Many  years  ago,  the 
General  resided  altogether  at  his  country-seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  at 
which  time  he  was  President  of  the  Bank  of  Poughkeepsie.  On  leaving  the 
bank  one  day,  as  he  stood  drawing  on  his  gloves  preparatory  to  stepping  into 
his  carriage,  waiting  there  to  receive  him,  his  eye  fell  on  a  very  splendid  equip- 
age that  had  just  driven  up,  to  which  was  attached  a  span  of  superb  horses.  Its 
owner  alighted;  he  was  a  man  fond  of  show  and  fashion,  at  the  same  time  not 
over  scrupulous  in  paying  his  bills.     Following  the  direction  of  the  General's 
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gaze,  lie  thus  accosted  him, — "How  do  you  like  my  new  'turn-out,'  General?" 
"  It  is  very  elegant,  sir."  Delighted  with  the  approval  of  a  man  of  such  acknowl- 
edged taste  as  Gen.  T ,  he  continued,  "  And  what  do  you  suppose  I  gave  for 

the  whole  affair  ? "     "I  suppose  you  gave your  note  !"    -    -    -    Passing  a 

summer  some  years  ago  in  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
mostly  of  the  Quaker  religion,  at  the  invitation  of  a  member  of  that  order,  I 
once  attended  a  Quaker  meeting.  The  speaker,  or  rather  the  principal  one — for 
there  were  several,  of  both  sexes — a  man  of  some  eminence,  attempted  to  eluci- 
date some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  their  faith — very  little  to  my  edification,  I 
must  confess.  When  the  meeting  was  over,  and  we  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
the  good  lady  asked  what  I  thought  of  the  discourse?  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing great  delight  at  the  ability  with  which  he  had  handled  the  subject.  Not 
wishing  to  damp  an  enthusiasm  so  rarely  exhibited  in  a  Quaker,  I  merely  replied 
that  "in  expressing  his  belief  he  had  not  been  very  explicit."  "Ah,  no!  "  she 
interposed,  " he  has  lost  his  teeth ;  did  thee  not  observe  it?"  -  -  -  An  anec- 
dote was  prevalent  in  Mississippi,  of  a  gentleman  who  possessed  some  peculiar- 
ities of  character.  He  was  a  great  bookworm,  read  none  but  Latin  or  Greek 
authors,  and  drank  no  water  that  had  not  been  previously  boiled.  After  the  set- 
tlement of  the  State  by  the  whites,  they  were  often  put  to  fright  by  the  descent 
of  wandering  Choctaws,  with  hostile  intentions.  On  one  occasion  news  spread 
through  the  town  that  the  Indians,  in  pretty  strong  numbers,  were  making  their 
appearance.  In  the  greatest  consternation,  men,  women  and  children,  black  as 
well  as  white,  were  speedily  mounted  and  started  for  the  Natchez  settlement  for 
protection.  Our  hero,  after  placing  his  wife  in  her  saddle,  gave  her  their  two 
children,  while  he  mounted  another  horse  and  rode  for  dear  life  after  the  frying 
crowd,  which  he  soon  outstripped.  Occasionally  he  would  halt,  and  looking 
back,  halloo  to  his  burdened  wife  to  keep  up.  On  turning  a  bend  in  the  highway 
he  rode  a  few  steps  back  and  shouted— " Ellie !  come  on,  I  say!  If  you  don't 
make  haste,  I  hope  to  G —  the  Indians  will  catch  you! "  This  was  being  "pecu- 
liar "  with  a  vengeance.  The  flight  was  unnecessary,  as  the  rumor  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  But  the  pious  and  loving  wish  was  never  entirely  forgotten  or  for- 
given. -  -  -  About  the  same  time  there  was  no  regular  preaching  in  that 
neighborhood.  At  stated  intervals  a  Methodist  Minister  from  an  adjoining  county 
took  that  place  in  his  circuit.  The  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the  Court 
House  one  evening,  to  improve  such  an  opportunity,  when,  after  reading  the 
hymn,  he  requested  some  one  of  the  audience  to  set  the  tune.  A  certain  Judge, 
a  great  wag,  with  a  voice  peculiarly  slow  and  guttural,  rose  and  said :  "  Stran- 
ger, I  can't  do  it ;  never  turned  a  tune  in  my  life ;  but  there  is  neighbor  Deforest 
over  there,  Avho  is  a  great  musician.  I  think  if  he  were  to  try,  he  could  carry 
off  the  top  of  the  meeting  house."  This  Deforest  was  the  pest  of  the  place,  from 
his  unskillful  efforts  to  play  on  the  clarionet,  and  the  allusion  set  the  whole 
assembly  in  a  titter.  This  same  Judge  was  a  pretty  free  liver,  and  as  this  was  be- 
fore the  days  of  Temperance  reform,  his  potations  were  both  deep  and  frequent.  A 
friend  once  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  pernicious  habit,  and  hint- 
ed at  the  large  amount  of  liquor  he  was  said  to  imbibe  daily.     He  confessed  the 

truth  of  the  charge,  admitted  its  fatal  tendency,  adding,  "  But  neighbor , 

you  don't  take  into  consideration  my  great  thirst." 

[END    OF    VOL.    II.] 
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